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NOTE 


Since the Chapters on N.-W. P., Ondh, and the Panjdb 
A'ere in print, the following changes have to be noted : — 

Pp, 5 and 8 (also see yol. i. p. 42), Act XX of 1890 has been 
passed : this removes the Jhdnsi districts (JalduD, 
Jhanel, Lalitpur) from being ‘Scheduled.’ The dis- 
tricts are now subject to the ordinary law ; all special 
laws (except that for the relief of Encumbered Estates) 
are repealed (sec. 14), The districts are added to the 
Allahabad Division. As this Commissionership would 
thus become unwieldy^ Jaunput district is taken from 
it and, .added to the Benares division ;* and from the 
latter again, the districts of Gorakhpur, Basti, and 
Azimgarh are formed into a new ^ Gorakhpur Division * 
(head-quarters at Gorakhpur). Benares thus contains 
all the Permanently Settled districts {North-West Pro-^ 

ttmes Gazette, March 21, 1891, Not Nos. — ~ 

with effect from April i, 1891. Correct the district 
table at vol. i. p. 63 accordingly.) 

P. 268, As regards Oudh, Parts II and III of the Act XX 

of 1890 are declared Dec. 20, 1890) to 

come into force on January i, 1891. This places Oudh 
( from that date) under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Kovenue, North-West Provinces (and Oudh). 

PakjXb. p. 594^0#^, The Rules for ‘the temporary exemption’ 
of improvements from assessment in cases where the im- 
provement is made with the aid of a loan granted under 
Act XIX of 1883, have been issued (Not. 653 A, Nov. 
I, 1890), and are printed as an ^ addendum^ to Consol 
Circ* 30 at § 40, page 199 of the volume. 

p. 760. The Circular order on ‘Partitions’ is now 
added as No, 64 to the volume of Coft^ol Cite, 



ERRATA 


?. 31, 1, 15, /or Settlements ‘^<^ttlemont 

V> too note, and P. xia, 1. 25, for r^ad MliAna-kMl 

V. 13a, 1. 4, for can nad could 

Pp. 154, 603, and elsewhere, for 'into read in'to 

V. 217, 1, la, for village \ead villages 

P, saa, 1, 1$, dele iM 2>racicete, and for enumerated mul recorded 

P. 264, la^t line, /or see § la )ead see Sec, lY, § 1 

P. 394, 1. 4, /or it ought read the grant ought 

P. 3x8, &o. Ajmer should be Ajmer throughaut 

P. 379, 1. Q 6 f for < At' or uncultivated dry read ‘at/ unirrigated or dry 

P. 386, last line but one, for voice read share 

P. 430, 1. 9, for com land read even land 

P, 471, note, /or p» 144 read p, 141 

P, 488. 1. 1 1, /or subjects read subject 

P, 678, 1 3, for these read the 

P, 690, note 3, /orHaun read Manu 

P. 700, note^^rM § 459 § 45 

P. 704, nofoyfor §$ 34-359 read §§ 341, 259 

P, 758, h a, fir dflceasod outgoing read deceased or outgoing 
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OHAPTEB I. 

THE LAND-HEVENUE SETTIHMENT (NORTH- WE8TBEN 

provinces). 


Section I— Intboduotoby. 

§ I. Grouping of Districts in the Province. 

The origin of the ‘Noeth- Western Peovinoes’ as a 
separate Local Government has already been stated in 
Chapter II. Vol. I. It need only here be repeated that 
the Province combines five groups of territory separately 
acquired. The annexed map shows these clearly 

(i) The old ‘ Benares Province,’ which was pei-manently 
settled by an extension of the Bengal' Permanent 
Settlement Regulations ^ and is represented by 
the present districts of Benares (Bandraa), the 


^ Tlie BenartJo Proyince was ac- 
quired in 1775 ‘by treaty from the 
Sawdb of Oudh, For some years 
it was left in charge of ita E^Ljd, 
who paid a fixed tribute or land- 
revenue to the Government. Some 
further changes took place in 1781 f 
and in 1795 the districts were 
brought under the Uegulatlons and 
Permanently settled, I have men- 
tioned these particulars because in 
different books and reports, I have 
found various dates given for the 
acquisition of Benares. There is 
no doubt that the treaty of 1775 


gives the real date of the province 
becoming British territory. 

In 1879, that portion of the *A2dTn“ 
garh district which had been per- 
manently settled under the Begu- 
Jatiou. of J795 (viz.^ the parganas 
Sikandarpur and Bhaddon), was 
separated from the rest of the 
district (subsequently acquired and 
temporarily Settled), These two 
parganae, along with certain par- 
ganas transferred from Ghizipur 
district and from Bih^r (Bengal 
Government), in 1818 and 1832, 
now form the Ballia district. 
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northern part of Mir^zapur, Jaunpur^ Ghfeipur 
(^^sipur), and Eallia (Baliyd). 

(2) The ‘Ceded Districts/ i.e. ceded by the NawAb of 

Oudh in 1801 ; these are represented by ’Azirngarh 
(Le. the district as it now is, separated from the 
permanently-settled parganas), Gorakhpur, Baati 
(to the east of the present Oudh Province), AlMh- 
AbdiCl, Patihpur, Oawnpore (Kdhanpur), Et^wa^ 
Mainptiri, Etah, Sh^hjahanpur, Budfi^on (Bacldydn), 
Bareli, PilibMt, Murdddb^d, Bijnaur, and the Ta- 
rai Parganas. In other words, the ‘ Ceded Districts * 
consisted of three districts east of Oudh, the ‘Dodb* 
districts as far north as Etah and Mainptiri, and 
the Eohilkhand districts. 

(3) The ‘ Conquered Districts,’ ‘Obtained by the victorieB 

of Lord Lake (a.d. 1803), and consisting of Agra, 
Muttra (Mathurd), ’Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meerut 
(Mlrath), Muzaflarnagar, and Saharanpur. The 
^ Delhi districts ’ (Delhi, Gurgdon, Eohtak, Hissdr, 
part of what was then Sirsa, and pai’t of Karndl) 
were also among the ‘ Conquered districts ’ of 
1803, but, under circumstances created by the 
Mutiny, they were transferi'ed to the Pdnjab in 
1858, Of that province they are still a part. 

(4) The district of Dehra-Ddn (including the hill pargana 

of Jdunsaar-Bdwar) and the mountain districts of 
British Garhw^l and Kumdon were ceded in 1815, 
after the Naipdl war. 

(5} The Bundelkhand districts, Bdnda and Hamirpur 
(acquired between 1803 and 1817, by a aeries of 
events, which are detailed clearly and shortly in 
the Administration RepoH^ Iforth-^ Western Fro-' 
vinces^ 1882-83, P* 3^)> districts of Jaldun, 

Jhdnsi, and Lalitpur, which were variously ac- 
quired — ^by lapse, forfeiture, and agreement — 
between 1840 and later years 

^ cUstri^jt^s fom©d part of khand or cotmtry of tho Bimdelas, 

what to b© kijk^^wix m BundoL soutii of the The 
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In dealing with a series of districts presenting such 
differences as these Jxaturally do, some classification must 
be adopted. 

We may^ thei^efore, fii*st separate the permanently-settled 
districts, enumerated in Group (i). We may also separate 
off the districts * Scheduled ^ under Act XIV of 1874. These 
are — (i) Jh^nsi Division districts— Jhansi, Lalitpur, and 
JaKun; (2) the hill country of Kum^on and British Garh- 
wal, and the pargana of Jdunsar-BAwar ; (3) the Tardi 
district at the foot of the hills presenting peculiar features 
of cultivation and climate ; and (4) part of the Mirzapur 
district, .consisting of certain ‘ tappas* or groups of villages, 
and also the southern part of the district below the Khaimfu* 
hill range. 


§ 2. The Permaneyitly-Settled LUtncta. 

The pemanently-settled districts require so little separate 
mention, that I may as well say what is necessary at once. 
They were subjected in 1795 to the system of Settlement 
already formulated under the Bengal Begulations ; and 
there is just the same admixture of estates as in Bengal; 
the bulk being permanently settled, but (owing to the 
Regulations II of 1819 and III of x8^8), there being others 
which are 'taufir’ or excess lands temporarily settled, and 
also lands which were claimed on invalid revenue-free titles* 
These districts, however, have all been completely and 
cadastrally surveyed, and records-of-rights made for each 
‘ mahd,l* or revenue-paying estate, Nor is it the case that 
all the estates were settled with single Zammddr-propriotors, 
In the Fifth Report \ as well as in Reg. II of 1 795^ will 
be found a very confused account of the matter — both 
documents affording a good illustration of the ideas of the 
time, and how impossible it was thought that there cOuld 
be any other method of holding land than by a single land- 

wore a sptjrioTi9 HAjpiit clau de- tbe Brifcisli districiB. 

scended from a O^ahawar prince : ^ VoL i. p. 59 MadraB). 

there are hut few of caste in 
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lord Tvith tenants under him. Briefly, wlaat was meant was 
this Had the districts been settled In 1793, probably the 
of Benares would have been settled with as landlord of 
the there would have been a single estate (of forty 

lakhs revenue) ; but^ by agreement, he was set aside, and the 
Settlement was made with the 'village-Zamincl^rs/ as they 
were called, i.e. the landlord or joint- villages (some of them 
bhaidchitra communities such as the Eesident, Mr. J. Dun- 
can, described in 1796). The headman or representative 
was treated as if he was the principal^ and the co-sharers 
were mfmors. But the whole body was made jointly liable. 
In some cases persons called ^Taluqdars’ were acknowledged 
as proprietors and Settlement-holders, because they had 
obtained the overlordship over several villages. These were, 
in fact, nothing more than the subordinate chiefs, or rela- 
tions of the Eaja s family, or courtiers who had received 
grants for theii‘ support within the BAjA’s domain, or repre- 
sented minor estates held in * feudal * subordination to the 
Rdj^, They had acquired the position of lancllords over the 
heads of the village bodies. Other parts of the Permanently- 
settled districts (e.g. Sikandarpur in BalJia were made up 
of small ‘tappas/ each the site or location of conquering 


* Se6 also paragraph 133 of the ever, ifc wag discovered that there 
B, R* of Sikandarpur and Bhitdaon were atill some groups paying their 
(now in the Ballia district, 1880). revenue in a lump sum. The pro- 

*A feature peculiar to (pargauas) prieiotg had the villagos forming 

Bbad^on and Sikandarpur may be those groups separately demarcated, 
noticed here. At the time of the and subsequently voluntarily agreed 
permanent Settlement in i J97 Eaali to a distribution of the Government 
(1795 A. n.) it appears that the demand according to a standard 

Government revenue was assessed rate per UgH obtained fay applying 

in lump sums on groups of villages the existing cultivated and cultur* 

forihing the mahSl or estate^ with- able area of the group to the lump 

out any details showing the amount assessment . . . (tlie responsibility of 
payable by each village in the the whole estate remaining intact), 
groups mibsequently, however (in I presume that these were cases 
what year, by whom or under what where some grantee or tnluqd^r 
«^ufchority X have not been able to had, obtained an estate over the 
trace) the total demand on each whole group, but hia Ihmily now 
group Was distributed oyer the consisted of a body of ahareholdere 

mauma * . * . thus the Government who desired to have tlieir estates 

revenue is now ‘mauxawi^r^ (i.e., (or shares) separately assessed, 

dlatrlbuted over individual villages) though theoretically remaining 
for the moat part/ During tho jointly liable to the State for the 
reeent Settlement operations; how- whole, 
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clans, which had in time formed a group of landlord- 
villages. These estates became divided up. Some of 
them also passed under Muhammadan landlords at the 
conquest. Hence the. estates or mahdls to be settled -wevo 
not conterminous with villages ; some consisted of part of 
one village, others of one village and part of another; 
others of parts of several villages, and so on ; but the pro- 
prietors of these groups or estates were always bodies of 
descendants of the original chief. 

The Permanent Settlement of the Benares Province 
differs in many respects from that of Bengal, In Bengal 
there was no survey and no record-of-rights, and no local 
native revenue establishment, and the Settlement was 
always with some one landlord or Zamind^ir, never with 
a body of village sharers (village communities being un- 
known). In the North-Western Provinces we have the 
districts cadastrally surveyed, a complete record-of-rights 
framed, and a local staff of village officers and ‘ Tahsil ’ 
Revenue -collectors maintained as usual: the ordinary 
Revenue and Rent laws of the province are also in force. 
In fact, the Permanently-settled districts of the North- 
Western Provinces in no way differ from the ordinary 
districts, except in the one feature that the revenue, a.s 
assessed on the estates in 1795, is not liable to revision h 

These districts will therefore need no separate treatment, 
Their tenures will be described among the others of the 
North-Western Provinces, while their Revenue adminis- 
tration, and the officers that manage it, are the same as 
those which will he described in the sequel for the pro- 
vince generally. 

^ And amoarits to not more than easily seen that, Tfhile tho revenue 
R third of what fhe noiglibpHring at 50 per cent, of tho ^assets' (aa 
districts pay 1 at ieast that is the in an ordinary Settlement) 'would 
case in the ’Azimgarh parganaS; ho R* 3,50^943, it is in fact 
where from-lihe rental tables it la R, 1,90,39a, 
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§ 3. The Scheduled ListrictB* 

Ab regards the ^ Scheduled Districts/ those of the Jh^nsi 
Division will hardly need to he described separately from 
the rest of the province- The Settlements ■were made under 
the usual system, and anything special regarding their 
history or land-tenures -will be mentioned in due course. 
The Eevenue and Rent Acts are in force and the pe- 
culiarities of the administration are such as do not affect 
revenue history^. 

The hiE districts, the Tarai, and South Mirzapur, how- 
ever, present certain distinctive features, which render it 
convenient to describe them respectively in separate 
sections* 


§ 4. Features of the Country affecting Revenue 
A dminidtratio n. 

While, however, from the Eevenue student's point of 
view, the bulk of the North-Western Provincrs distzuets may 
be classed together, it is not to be forgotten that there are 
considerable physical differences which must always have 
their effect on many matters of Settlement and Revenue 
administration. Differences in climate, soils, and seasons, 
and in physical conditions generally, affect the methods 


* By a reference to section i of 
the Kavenne and Bent Acts it will 
be seen that the Acta apply to the 
whole of the North-Western Fr<h 
Vinces except certain districts men- 
tioaed in schedules appended to 
bbom. These exempt all Scheduled 
Distrieta \Act XIV oi 1674), excajai 
Xhinai, Lalitpur, and Jalaun. 

^ As regards other matters, the 
prK^nt system of district, adjuinls- 
tration virtually' dates from r86o, 
when orders were issued by the 
Oovensmoftfe, North-Westem Fro- 
vlnccsj assimilating: the system to 
that of the Fanjiib and Oudh,— i. e. 
naifeing the Civil, Criminal, and 
Revenue jurisdiction in the Denufv 


and Assistant Oommisaioners and 
Tahsildars. Tliese rules were legal- 
ised by an Aefc of 1864, which has 
been since repealed under the Act 
XIV of 1874- Now tho districts of 
the Jhansi Division have become 
'^Scheduled Districts* by Notifi- 
cation No. 686A, of 9th November, 
1877* (See North-Western ^0- 
vinm iMe, second edition, 1886 
(Legislative Department), Part IV, 
pages 544 and 558). 

The Civil, Criminal, Police, and 
other organic laws do not difihr 
from what they are in other dis- 
triots. Tim Civil Procedure Code 
also has been extended, with the 
ATreftTition of certain sections. 
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and principles of assessment, as well as the determination 
of the periods at which the instalments of revenue are pay- 
able ; they may necessitate special rules about suspension 
and remission of revenue ; in not a few cases also, such 
local peculiarities have given rise to special features in the 
customs of land-holding and agiicultural tenancy. 

The districts to the north-east of the Ganges resemble the 
Oudh districts, and are among the most fertile ; inigation 
is abundant, or the z^ainfall is such that imgation is not 
a necessity of agriculture; the country is well- wooded, 
and mango-groves abound. The tenures and customs of 
these districts also resemble those of the Oudh Province, to 
which, indeed, they geographically and historically belong. 

Passing over Oudh, which is the subject of a separate 
chapter, we come to the districts north-west of the Ganges ; 
these constitute Eohilkhand, the country once the scene 
of the rule of the so-called Eohelas^ (tribes of Afghd.n 
origin) in-ihe second half of the eighteenth century. The 
districts immediately on the north-west of Oudh, between 
that province and the Ganges, again, enjoy an abundant 
rainfall from their proximity to the foot of the Himildyas. 
Thus of Bareli we read : * IntheDoab, irrigation is required 
to ensure a crop at all ; here only to ensure it against 
drought. Even in the tracts traversed by the canals, . . . 
many cultivators prefer irrigating their more valuable 
crops by the lift (or dhenhli)^ as they can got as much 
water as they require at the exact time they want it, at 
little or no money outlay^.* In Bareli the Settlement Officer 
suggested that further canal extension would -not only be 
unnecessary, but would be a great evil. Of Shdhjahdnpur 

^ Tile Eolielaa arose subsequent Provinces as it is in the Panjdb. 
to Abmad Shah's invasion, a.®. The usual forms of Wft are th^ 
1761, and, after a dominioni of < charsa,* a great hsather bag sus- 
muali rigour and cruelty, were pended over h palley-wheei, Jet 
suppressed by the Nawib of Oudli e down and drawn up by oxen ^ or 
force in conjunction with his for sbaUow wells, tanks, &c., th«^ 
British contingent in 1773-4. (See ‘ dhovhli/ d lever am, at one end 
Sir J. Straohey's p. 195.) of which Is the earthen pot or 

* See Board's Baiieio of the Bareli leather bag, and at the other a 
S. B , , 1874, ^ 5. Tho Porsian-wheei great lump of clay as a countorpoise. 
is not in use in the 
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it IB also stated that the climate is like that of most parts 
of Oudh and Rohilkhand. * It is drien than (the climate) 
of Lower Bengal, but moister than that of the Do£b,’ and 
the country throughout the year (till the rains come on) 
has some pretensions to looking gi'een and fresh, and is not 
brown and parched like the Doab. 

West of the Jamn^ river, the country is comparatively 
arid, but with the exception of Agra and Muttra, the dis- 
triots of this tract now belong to the Panjdb, 

Between these two extremes lies the ‘ Dofib ’ ; neither so 
dry as the Panjrtb districts beyond JamnA, nor so fertile 
and well'Wooded as Oudh and the East Ganges country. 
‘ Here,’ writes Mr. Kaye \ ‘ are the signs of a more ad- 
vanced civilization and of a fuller development of indus- 
trial energy and skill. Here are the large towns and the 
more important villages, and here the labour of man has 
striven to compensate for the deficiencies of Nature, and 
to make the soil yield abundant produce without the aid of 
the heavenly nourishment which is seldom wanting in the 
country to the east, Mainly upon artificial irrigation is the 
country dependent for the security of tho crops. Within 
the North-Western Pi’ovinees there are soils of all kinds — 
from wet clays to light sands — adapted to the growth of 
various descriptions of produce~of sugar, of wheat, of rice, 
of cotton ; and as many varieties of cultivators as there are 
soils under cultivation — RAjputs and Brahmans, Jats and 
Gfijars. ’ 

We may now at once proceed to consider the Revenue 
system under which these varied districts are settled and 
administered. 


' Kiij’s, p. 834. 
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Section II.— Early Eevenue History. 

(From i8oi a,d. to passing of Reg. IX of 1833.) 

§ r. Under Native Rule. 

It is hardly a matter of practical interest now, to trace 
in detail the history of the administration of these districts 
prior to their cession in 1801-1803. 

The revenue collection had been oppressive, and was 
often managed under the system of farming, or through the 
agency of local Eajds and taluqddrs The governors cared 
nothing for landed rights ; indeed, as conquerors, in many 
instances, they professed to know of none hut them own. 
In Rohilkhand the Eohelas had stamped out every vestige 
of proprietary right, Speakiug generally, it may be said 
that while the strength of the peculiar system described as 
thejoint-or landlord- village enabled some estates to preserve 
their constitution, in many instances villages fell under the 
power of revenue-farmers and other individual owners, 
whose descendants formed in time a new proprietary body, 
The existing land-tenures are, to a considerable extent, the 
product of changes which the later native misrule and our 
own revenue mistakes, brought about. 

The constant changes of government that the ' Ceded dis- 
tricts " underwent, were here, as always, a source of evil ; 
for powers that axe firmly established have time to organize 
and to be moderate, while conquerors, whose tenure is pre- 
carious, have no other thought than to wring the utmost out 
of the population while they may. Here, for instance, is 
a sample picture, taken from the Report of the important 
and now highly-advanced district of Cawnpore ^ : — 

^ Previous to the cession, the district had undergone many 

^ Th&MfihMepmt, i, p. 63. Whexe * 5 , R., J 79. I have ^tianalated ' 
there -were no Riljia or TalucLd^rs, the or Muhammadan agii- 

the Nawdb divided the territory cultural years of the original into 
among hia ^dmils, and left every- the ordinary dates, 
thing to them. 
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political changes, due to the decline and consequent weakness 
of the Mughal goyernmeni EromA. n. 1737 to 1752 the dis- 
trict, or a considerable portion of it, was in the hands ot 
Muhammad Khan Bangash of Farukhabad : in 1733 he gave 
way to the MaiAth^s, who continued in possession till the end 
of 1760: in 1761 the authority of the Nawab of Eai’iikhabM 
was restored, and remained in force till the middle of 1770, 
when it was again superseded by that of the MaiAih^s, who, in 
1773, were finally expelled by Shujd’-ud-daula, under whom 
and his successors the district remained till cession.’ 

The district was then managed by llmds ’All Ehdn as 
Ndzim. He was a 3 ii by birth. His policy was to dis- 
courage the letting of largo taluqas, and engage with village- 
owners direct. The result of his management appears from 
the account of Mr. ‘Welland, the first revenue officer after 
the cession. The revenue was so heavy that, after paying 
it, the cultivators had no stock left. At sowing time the 
Government manager was obliged to advance money, seed, 
cattle, and even the implements of husbandry ; and the 
value had to be repaid out of the crop, with interest. No 
doubt this grinding taxation was — like all the Muham- 
madan 'Amils’ aesessments — an elastic one ; and the chief 
skill of these revenue locusts consisted in their aptitude 
for taking or letting go in each season, according to what 
was possible, without actually causing the cultivator to 
abscond or bis family to starve, No wonder, then, as Mr. 
Welland wrote;'— 

^Tho subjects in this pari of &e country are in the moat 
abject poverty Let the face of the country he examined, and 
there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in 
such circumstances as to afford payment of a tax The whole 
is one desolate wasie^ over vrhioh tyranny and oppression have 
hitherto universally prevailed/ 

Another example from the arc u district (Eohilkhand) — 
quite another pan’t of the country — will suffice. 

After the expulsion of the Afghan Eohelaa in 1774, one 
of the chiefs was allowed to remain in control, subject to 
Oudh, till J794, when, his son succeeding him, a revolt 
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broke out and fresh troubles ensued. Under the NawAh 
Wazii* of Oudh, the government was no better : the system 
was ' tyrannical and exacting in the extreme, and the dis- 
trict seems to have lost its former prosperity, and large 
tracts of land fell out of cultivation^.’ 

Mr. Moens, the Settlement Officer, quotes the graphic 
account given by the Rev. Mr. Tennant, ■who accompanied 
a British force in one of the expeditions of the time : 
writing in 1799, he says : — 

^This fine country , . , has, within the last twenty years, 
become a desert. Extensive wastes everywhere meet the eye, 
which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with long grass which, in the hot season, becomes so parched 
as to be easily combustible. Such an extent of desolate and rich 
fields was nowhere to be met with but in Eohilkhand : amidst 
the present solitude and gloom of this province, you see evident 
traces of its former cultivation, The clods left by the plough 
ure not yet melted down so as to assimilate with the surface, 
nor is the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species 
which rises upon fields in their primeval wilderness, or that 
have long been out of tilth— a very little effort would bring it 
back to its productive state/ 

The condition of the ^ Conquered Districts ’ — namely, the 
districts of Agra and Mathura, and those to the north on 
the left bank of the Jamn^. — cannot have been much better. 
In the southern districts the incessant troubles and succes- 
sive contests of Mughals, Jdts, and Mardth^s in the 
eighteenth century, must have had their evil effects. In 
the northern districts, the Muzafiarnagar reports contain 
fuller particulars ^5 and once more we have a dismal picture of 
anarchy, of constant struggles and of marauding expeditions, 
in which Sayad landholders, PathAns, Jte, Giijar chiefs, 
Rohelas, Sikhs, and Marathds suceessively figure, contend- 
ing for the spoil. 

1 S. JJ , p. 40 (1874). 

■ Seo, for exi^inple, J 3 , IfejJoH on the Ganges Canal Tiac>, p 37. 
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§ a. UTider early British Qoverrvaient 

Bad aa was the state of things generally both in the 
Ceded and Conquered districts, the first years of our own 
rule were far from an unmixed blessing. In some cases the 
first revenue assessments were excessive, while the only 
then known plan of securing payment, viz. selling the 
estate if the revenue was not duly paid, led to numerous 
forced transfers of property, with all their attendant frauds 
and injustice, and to all the evils of revenue-farming, when 
purchasers willing to pay up the arrears were not forth- 
coming. Even when order was firmly established, and 
protection to landed rights given, the rigid and irresistible 
inelasticity of our conscientious and well-meant, but mis- 
taken system, proved hardly more tolerable than the 
perfectly unconscientious but elastic system (or want of 
system) that preceded it. From our mistakes there was 
no escaping; for the evils of native rule, in its days of 
disorganization, there was at least compensation in the 
chances of fortune, the excitement of a fight, and the occa- 
sional gains that might result to any one possessed of 
exceptional energy or skill. 

A curious letter from Mr. Dumbleton, one of the early 
Collectors (about 1809, but unfortunately the date is not 
given), is printed at page 38 of the Gawnpove Settlement 
Report. The Collector explains that he assessed by calling 
for bids for the villages or tracts by persons accustomed to 
take contracts in former years. The 'sadr jama/ he says, 
invariably appears at an increase on the general estimate of 
gross produce (i). He tells the Board that for laio Fasli 
(a,d» 180^) the Settlement ' pressed beyond a fair demand,* 
and that one-fifth of the district was sold for arrears. Of 
coui’se, if the area cultivated had not been greatly under- 
stated, and the produce too, the assessment, even when bid 
up by rival farmers, could never have been borne at all. 
As Mr. DuiUbloton says, the severe rates of the Nawdb's 
government were then stereotyped ^ without the same 
elasticity in realizing/ 
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But this ifl somewhat to anticipate the course of our 
narrative. 


§ 3. Intention of Oovernment to Settle Permanently. 

On the annexation of the ^ Ceded ' Provinces, the design 
first entertained, and directed by the Eegulations, was to 
administer and settle them on the same principle as Bengal. 
The volumes of the Bengal Regulations ^ show, in 1 803, what 
is called Hhe Oudh Code' enacted for the Ceded Districts. 
It commences with a brief law for the codification of all the 
Regulations, and goes on with a series of Regulations which 
are, in fact, transcripts of the law of Lower Bengal with 
such modifications as were needed K 

By Regulation YIII of 1805, this code was extended to 
the ‘ Conquered districts/ At first, it seems to have been 
expected that the Settlement would be made with ‘Zamin- 
dars' and 'taluqd^rs/ for throughout the early Eegulations 
we find this allusion to the ‘ Zamindirs, independent laluq- 
d$rs, and other proprietors/ 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie notices this \ The old Bengal idea 


^ I refer to the East India Com- 
pany's authorized edition, published 
under the editoiship of Mr. Clarke, 
in two quarto volumes. 

2 Those curious for details may 
look through the Regulations I- 
XXXVIII of 1803, some additional 
enactments in 1804, and especially 
Regulation V of 1805. They deal 
with the general law, the Courts, 
the Board of Revenue, Revenue 
records, and the realization of the 
land-revenue, &c., &c. Tlie Settlo- 
ment Regulation for the Ceded 
Provinces was No. XXV of 1803, 
followed by V of 1805. A similar 
Sottiement law was made for the 
Conqiwed Provinces by Regulation 
IX of 1805. These were followed 
by Regulation X of 1807, to which 
allusion will be made presently. 
When the Conquered Provinces 
were placed untSr the Regulations 
the whole area *as declared sub- 
ject to thorn, bui ■'vas Oirected to 
bo formed into * five zilla is ’ (Agra, 


Bundelkhand, ^Aligarh, North and 
South Saharanpur) to which the 
specific provisions were afterwards 
applied, Tliose districts did not 
(and geogi'aphically could not) in- 
clude the districts on the right 
bank of the Jamnd, part, but not 
all, of which were exempted spoci- 
ally, because they were managed 
politically ; their revenue was re- 
quired for the support of the titular 
Xing of Dolhi. (The exempted 
tract is described as *the city of 
Delhi and the conquered territory 
{situated on the right bank of the 
River Jamnd, the revenues of which 
are assigned,' &c. But a large pait 
of the territory, e.g., Gurgilon, Roh- 
tak, Hissar, and Sirsa,wa3 never as- 
signed and so does not come within 
the description,) Tliese tracts are 
now in the Panjiib, and the legal 
difficulty about their subjection to 
Regulation law need not occupy us 
here. 

^ See paragraph 460 of his Minute 



■was evidently dominant, which was that there would 
always be some one proprietor to be settled with, and 
perhaps, inside his estates, some other, who, on special 
gi’ounds, would prove entitled to be separated off and dealt 
with independently. Knowledge of the village commu- 
nities and their rights was then hardly in existence 
The early history of the land Settlements is so bound up 
with the history of what I may call the discovery of the 
village communities, and with the revenue sales and other 
arrangements which so profoundly affected North-Western 
tenures, that the two can hardly be separated. 


§ 4. First steps taken. 

Proclamations were issued in 1802 and 1805, announcing 
that a first Settlement would be made for three years at 
the existing revenue rates : on the conclusion of that, 
another three years’ period would follow, at a rate which 
might he enhanced with refei’cnce to the difference between 
the old revenue total and the actual yearly produce of the 
land. A third Settlement would be then made for four 
years at a further’ enhanced rate, while, at the conclusion of 
the ten years thus accounted for, a permanent Settlement 
would be concluded for such lands as should he in a suffix 
ciently iviproved state of cultivation to warrant the 
measure. 

It is interesting to notice that although tire idea of a 
landlord-settlement was still colouring the thoughts and 
expressions of the authorities, some doubts and cautions as 
to the applicability of a permanent Settlement were begin- 
ning to find their way, The substance of the proclamationB 
had been embodied in the first Begulations, but these 
rather went beyond the scope of authority, since Home 
sanction was, of cotrrse, required to any scheme of perma- 
nence : and this was in fact not accorded ; so that the 

of July isfc, 1819, »n 4 eompare ilie ^ Tho aqeomit of Bendrea, written 
toguageofdoctlongsofEegulatioir in 1796, and already alluded to, is 
aXvII of 1803. the only exception that I know of 
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Government waa obliged to declare (by Regulation X of 
1807) that the promise of a Permanent Settlement should be 
taken subject to the sanction of the Home authorities 


§ 5. The Portion hegim to he waderstood. 

These doubts were destined to be greatly strengthened 
by the experience that was gradually gained. Indeed, the 
whole subject came to be looked at from a new point of 
view, between 1807 and i8ao, not only as a consequence of 
the inquiries made in the North-Western Provinces, but of 
the general interest in the subject excited by the strong 
^ Raiyatwd-ri ’ minutes of Sir T. Munro in Madras, and his 
visit home and conferences with the Dii’ectors in 1807, as 
well as the inquiries made about 1814-18 all over Madras 
ar I Bombay regarding village communities. 

is almost curious to note what a change came over the 
language of Minutes and Regulations during this period, 
which in fact originated a new departure in Revenue 
matters. 

The history of these years, as reflected in the State, 
papers of Southern and Western India, may be seen in my 
introductory chapters on Bombay, and especially of Madras. 
Here we must briefly sketch what happened in the North- 
Western Provinces, and how things led up to the starting of 
a new Settlement system, the first form of which was laid 
down by Regulations VII of i8ai^ and IX of 1833. 


§ 6. Appointment of a Commission which became the 
Board of Revenue* 

When the second of the triennial Settlements above 
noticed came to an end, the final quartennial one had to 

^ The Home authorities, as w© the idea of a permanent assessment 
shaU see presently, refused sane- of estates that were fit for it nega- 
tion j and Eegulation IX of i8ia, lation X of i8ia (for the Conquered 
further rescinded the general pro- provinces) was similar j see section 
mise because s^anctioU. had been 19 of Holt Mackenrie^s Minute 
denied : but section 4 maintained 
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be made ; and as this, it was expected, would become per- 
manent, some natural anxiety was felt for its being made 
on the basis of adequate information. It was therefore 
thought desirable to have a Special Commission to make 
it. A Member of the (Bengal) Board of Revenue and a 
Civil Servant were accordingly appointed, aided by a Secre- 
tary and Staff, and armed with full powers. It was soon 
found that this Commission was permanently required, and 
Regulation I of 1809 therefore constituted it a ‘Board of 
Commissioners in the Upper Provinces,’ to which was 
intrusted the general supervision of Land Revenue Admi- 
nistration in the said Provinces — which were still theore- 
tically part of Bengal h 

No sooner had the Commissioners commenced their 
inquiries, than two subjects came into view. The first was 
the question which, down to our own times (till it received 
its quietus in 1882), has occupied so much time and atten- 
tion, was—What is the standard by which an estate should 
he judged as to its fitness for permanent Settlement? The 
second subject was the real ownership of the soil, and the 
question who wero the proper persons to he settled with ? 
As regards the first subject, the point to which attention 
was chiefiy directed, was the proportion of the estate under 
cultivation. That matter which received so little notice — or 
perhaps I should say was deliberately excluded— in Bengal 
was now felt to he important. Bi after days, an estate 
of which 80 per cent, was cultivated, was decided to he, so 
far, in a fit state ; hut then other questions arose ; and no 
sooner was a new test applied and satisfied than another 
appeared. The latter phases of the question have been 
described in VoL I Chap. V. The idea of a Permanent 
vScttlement has been finally abandoned. 

^ remained, the Rhident Oovemorship erected instead. 

vviU till the Act 3 4 ^ Mackaii/io spoke* of the 

WiU. IV, Chapter 85, 83 Settlement as loose har 

f A-a whim a ‘ of piain » . . intoxicWd rather to lax the 

WHH f th^ orders wer^ individual thaw the land. ' (Minut(\ 

not e^rrkd out, hut a Lieutoiiaut- secUon 37 o.) 
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§ 74 The Oowmwionerd RepoH, 

The Oomtoifesioners subtoitted a tot report ia 1808, and 
pointed out how much laud, lay uncultivated— a fact little 
to he wondered at, cotmidering the previous history of the 
country. They dwelt on the iuBUffieient knowledge pos- 
sessed, the sparse population, the want of capital, and also the 
difficulties about rights which I will mention presently; and 
finally they reported dead against a permanent Settlement. 
The Government of India was at that time q^uite opposed 
to the report ; but the Court of Directors at homo had pro- 
bably learned from Munro, in 1807, something about the 
failure of the Permanent Settlement in Madras, and the 
discussion that was there going on about the plan of settling 
with villages or with individual ralyats j and they supported 
the Commissioners^ In 18x1 two separate despatches came 
out prohibiting the Permanent Settlement, and ordering 
another five years’ Settlement as a temporary^measurO 

Meanwhile inquiries and Settlement proceedings went 
on — first in Oawnporoi then in Bareli and S^^hjah^npur. 
But in the course of the inquiries, not only was the stage 
of development found to be such as rendered a permanent 
Settlement undeshable, hut also the second of the subjects 
above noticed was deeply considered. The result of the 
Cawnpore Settlement was that it was declared open to 
revision not only after the resources of the district were 
better known, but after a fuller inquiry into individual 
rights. 


^ The first despatch, February 
1st, 1811, says: ‘Before under- 
taldng so arduous a task as that of 
irrevocably settling in perpetuity, 
we have always oonsidered a patient 
and laborious scmtiiiy of individual 
rights .... together with a minute 
and detailed survey of the extent of 
cultivation and productive powers 
of the territory, as iadiapenaable.^ 
And again,* in the despatch of S7bh 
Kovember, 1:811, the JDitectors ex- 
pressed their^‘cawtioninthe most 
pointed manner against hastily ex- 


tending tho Bengal Permanent 
Settlement to the Korth-Westorn 
Provinces/ And they later (16th. 
March, 1813 and i;7th March, 1815) 
declined to say that a degree of 
cultivation* which left hot moro 
than “I to ^ waste, was a proper 
standard by which to decide the 
fitness of an estate for pormanenfr 
Settlement, They also req^uired that 
no Sotllement should be declared 
permanent without sanction from 
home. 

See ATffi/fl, p. 234^ 5 and FM, p. 640. 
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Following the orders of i8iij the Settlements were made 
for five years, and on the expiry of the term, the same 
assessments were continued for another five years, and this 
brought up the time of expiry to 1822-181^6 for both sets of 
districts, ' Ceded ' and ' Conquered/ 


§ 8. The Land-tenures are studied. 

Meanwhile information as to the state of landed tenures 
was coming in. The result was, that though in 1818, the 
Board of CommissionerB thought a permanent Settlement 
might be now attempted, the several Settlements already 
made were acknowledged to be so imperfect that the 
Government and the Court of Directors alike refused to 
allow them to be permanent. Thus it was that, with a view 
of getting some better work done, and on some defined 
system — ^which hitherto had been the great want — Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, the Board*s Secretary, wrote his famous Minute 
of July ast, 1819^, 

This remarkable State-paper, it is hardly too much to 
say, not only laid the foundation of the modem Settlement 
system which now prevails in Upper India and the Central 
Provinces, but is the starting-point of our modem know- 
ledge of North Indian Tenures. 

§ 9, Actual state of Land-tenures. 

It will not be supposed that nothing was needed, as the 
basis of a proper^ Settlement system, beyond the due recog- 
nition of the joint bodies owning lands aggregated into 
villages. Former systems of government, as well as his- 
torical* events, had left matters in a much moz*6 complicated 
|tate. In some p^ts, local E&jds, and leading men who 
had acquired the position of ‘taluqddr/ had been so long 
accustomed to manage the revenues, and had obtained such 

* Thl» la to fouled with, other Ifoiih-Westem Pi'Oiinccej x8i8-*ao, Cal- 
repotfe^ papers in outto, i6<56. 
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a bold on the land, that it was iDoatter for nice discrimin- 
ation whether they had or had not, by this time, grown 
into actual proprietorship ; in other parts, villages had lost 
what proprietors they may once have had, and had foi 
years past been held by and settled with, some headman or 
contractor ; the result also of the old Sale laws had placed 
many individuals in possession (now long established) of 
existing villages ; and we shall see hereafter how often these 
individual village ‘landlords’ have become tho origin of 
what are now the joint- bodies of a ‘village community/ 

But after allowing for all drawbacks, the recognition of 
the customary tenure of groups of co-sharers in the village 
lands, was an essential preliminary to a fresh Settlement : 
and the distinguishing feature of Northern Indian Eevenue 
Settlements is, that, as a rule, it is made with bodies of 
co-sharers, jointly liable tg^ Government for their revenue. 

§ IQ. New Jdeas make their way slowly . 

It was, however, but slowly that a change in view regard- 
ing proprietorship was wrought. Up to October a7th, i8i8, 
as I have already mentioned, we find even the Board re- 
commending that a permanent Settlement should now be 
concluded, and urging that a survey and minute inquiry 
into rights were not possible. Fortunately, these ideas did 
not prevail. In insisting on a systematic survey and 
inquiry at Settlement, Mr, Holt Mackenzie called attention 
to the danger of delay, lest every one who happened to be 
the person made responsible for the revenue (‘sadr mfilgu- 
zfir ’ in the old revenue language) should become stereotyped 
as ‘ proprietor ’ because his interest was ‘ so naturally con- 
ceived to be that of absolute and exclusive property/ and 
because his means of destroying or evading the rights of 
his ‘inferior tenants’ were so powerful^. 

‘ (Minnie, §§, 310-322.) The fol- menta. ^ If should be premiaed that 
lowing sketch from the Ecard’s in Bijnaur there wero an unusual 
Eevfewofthe lost Bijnaur Settlement number of conaiderahle taluqddra, 
Eeport will give a good idea of how who wore recognized ae ^ owners ’ 
• things stood at the early Settle- and settled with. Thus in the 
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The Minute complained that the words ‘ possession ’ and 
* property * wore commonly used without any definition of 
the nature of the povssession or the sort of property, * Long 
possession’ of superior holders might mean that they had 
every right to certain emoluments and privileges, without 
altering the property in the soil, There was, again, 
tendency to draw evidence of proprietary right rather from 
the records of Government , . . than from local inquiry 
into the facts of actual possession, and to convert the 
representatives of the village community and the managers 
of its concerns with Government, into the sole proprietors 
of landV 

After a review of the different state of the districts, as 
being in the hands of one class or another, the Minute pro- 
posed a number of measures which, it was argued, could not 
be avoided, if success was to be attained. The villages must 
be surveyed, and a record-of-rights prepared ; the proprietary 
bodies would be represented by headmen, whom it was pro** 


diatrict a little more thaa 40 per 
cent, of the estates are elasaed aa 
* Zamindiri ; * that is, having a 
single taluqdir-owner, or being 
owned jointly by several sons or 
deacendants of such a taluqd&r. 
Eor the rest of the district estates, 
the Board writes s— 

'Whan the district first came 
under British administration, the 
rights of Zamindira (landowners) 
were unrecoifnized, nor, indeed, do 
■we know whether any such class 
existed. The process of Settlement 
was essentially summary. Rough 
statements of viUage areas, former 
rentals and produce, enabled the 
Collector to fix a mtnwrww jama, 
and the right to collect rent and 
pay revenue was then put up to 
auction, with this as an upset price, 
the highest bid, . . , being accepted. 
. , » . . Subsfanrially the same sys-^ 
tern was In force during the first 
five Settlements {rSor-iSna^. The 
rights of the landowning class were 
rc«ogni2ed for the first time at the 
sixth Settlement, it being then laid 
down that the assesameni of the 
preceding Settlement shoufdremain 


in force for five yews in all cases 
''in which thatSettJemont may have 
been concluded with iSamind^rs or 
persons acknowledged as the pro- 
prietors or possessors of a permanent 
interest in the mehal (unit estate 
of assessment)/' Who these people 
were it is impossible now precisely 
to tell. When the district first 
came under British rule, ... no 
persona were acknowledged to have 
a permanent proprietary interest in 
the land. ... In some oaSes, in all 
probability, persons who had man- 
aged to get the contracts for vil- 
lages in the preceding Settlements, 
were recognized as proprietors ; 
elsewhere, persona who were 
really tenants rose into that posi- 
tion. However it came to pass, 
which is now a mere matter of 
speculation, a proprietary class had 
arisen/ (Section 4, Board's Rorieto ,• 
Qoih Be\Hsim of Bijnaur, 

XB74O 

X Mrtwffl, §§ 405-424 And much 
of this was traceable to the vague 
language of the Reflations of 
1803-5, on whioh I have already 
remarked. 
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posed to call ‘ lambard&rs ' ’ ; the rates of assessment should 
be revised so as to be equalized rather than extensively 
enhanced j revenue-payers should have their rights secured, 
such asthey were— 'Hot made into proprietary rights if such 
they were not— and yet not injured. 

The assessment was not merely to be a question of putting 
down what native officials said the former collections had 
been ; but it was to be found out, by a real inquiry into 
the circumstances of each village, what was the proper' 
amount for it to pay. 


§ i». The Minute produces Regulation VII of 
tBah.—The Persons eettled with. 

' The main suggestions of this able Minute were adopted 
in the Regulation VII of iSaa, and this marks quite a new 
era in Land-Revenue Administration. 

As regards the result of inquiries into the origin and 
constitution of village communities, and the nature of landed 
rights, these will more fully appear when we come to 
speak, of the land-tenures ; here — regarding the Settlement 
from the Revenue-Administration point of view — it is 
enough to say that the Settlements under the new method 
of i8»a, were made in some cases with Edjds and others — 
taluqd^rs and Zamfnddrs of large estates — ^who had become 
‘ landlords ’ : but these were rather exceptional than other- 
wise. In such cases, where there were distinctly suryiving 
village communities under the landlord, the former would 
he protected by what Regulation VII calls a ‘ mufassal Settle- 
ment,’ i.e. while the revenue payable by the landlord to 
Government was settled with him, it was also determined 
what sum the village-body should annually pay to the 

^ I believe this title is fount’ for pU«e of »U other names for hentl- 
the first time in § fiaa of the Minute ! men, The' u may be one lambardiij 
the idea is of a representative of or. more j if there are several di- 
the body, who has a ‘ number’ in visions in the estate (pattisl, there 
the Collector's register of persons may be a kmbai'dfir for oaeh. The 
who are to pay in tho revenue to term first appouni on iho Statute 
the treasury tWiUon'i, In Nortli- book m liegtilation IX of 1844. 
orn India it has now taken the 
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landlord for the ■whole term ; it was not left to be matter 
of contract, or periodical enhancement by Eent-suit in 
Court. Sometimes, where the claim of a superior was less 
strong, the Settlement would be made ■with the heads 
(muqaddam) of the ' inferior proprietary ’ body^ (biswa- 
dto), and the taluqd^r would get only a fixed cash allow- 
ance or percentage on the revenue. In a atiU larger number 
of cases the village communities were settled with as the 
sole proprietors, the ‘lambaiddr' being the representative of 
the jointly responsible body. 

In many cases the real or original village-body had so 
long ago disappeai'ed or sunk into the condition bf tenants, 
that the present ‘ actual proprietors ’ were the descendants 
of a revenue-farmer who formerly had been placed over the 
village. Sometimes — as wo shall see hereafter — such per- 
sons had originally got a footing by an act of usurpation : 
but not always, for often the farmer had taken the manage- 
ment of, and sole responsibility for, the estate or village, 
when really there was no one else to do so. 

Lastly, there were a number of ‘ownerless’ villages; 
and ■V'ith these the Settlement would be made with farmers 
called in revenue language ‘ mustfijir,’ who in time would 
he recognized as proprietors®. 

’ And in. Eavenvie language of vidual shawholdeia and the State, 
the 'elder reports this was called a It would be much, better, however, 
‘inuqaddami biswad^ri * Settlement, to keep the term * Zammddri Settle - 
ItL all these caaea there ia some ment * to indicate the Bengal 
one between the actual cultivators and Northern Madras Settlements, 
and the State j and therefore the where there is a real person called 
olderbooks, rather misleadingly, in- ^Zamind^r/ In the ofdoial sense, 
sist on saying that the Settlement who has been made proprietor and 
of the North-Western Provinces is holds the settlement-engagement 
a * Zamindiri * Settlement, because with the State, 
either there is an actual person — a If a distinctive term ia wanted, 

Zamimhir or taluqdfe’— settled with, the North Indian Settlement should 
or there is an ideal ^ Zaminddr^— be described as the 'TillageorMah&l 
the joint*? 4y-*-(and the joint re* Settlement^ system, inasmuch as it 
sponsibilil/ which is theoretically deals with estates, not with fields. 
e»forc«abl©)~-beiween the indi* 
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§ 13. Practical difficulty in working Regulation VII. 

The theory of the scheme enacted by Regulation VII 
of i8aa was excellent ; but the local machinery was, in its 
then existing condition, both as regards number and the 
training of the subordinate establishment, altogether in- 
adequate to its realization. The law imposed a double 
task. First, there was the judicial or quasi-judicial deter- 
mination of questions of right, custom of tenure, and so 
forth. Secondly, there was the fiscal part — the assess- 
ment of the revenue. The first portion might have been 
accomplished with some assistance in the way of more 
officers ; but the second proved to be so little understood 
as to be, at first, impossible of performance. 

§ 14. proper method of aeseesing Revenue was not 
yet developed. 

The cause of this impossibility was, that our first ad- 
ministrators, with all their skill, could not all at once 
devise a sound principle of assessment, Indeed, the prin- 
ciple has only recently — after a long series of experimental 
stages — developed into an adequate but sufiiciently simple 
practice. 

The old Bengal notion of a mere reference to lump-sum 
payments shown in the former Records, being necessarily 
superseded, it was (not unnaturally) at first supposed that, in 
order to ascertain the revenue which represented the Govern- 
ment share of the produce of land, the true produce of every 
field must be ascertained; so that, after deducting the 
ascertained costs of cultivation, the wages of labour, and 
profits of capital, the ‘ net produce ’ might be known, and 
the share of Government (a fraction of the net produce) 
determined) 

' There is nothing in Hogulation terms of the law were held to 
VII of iSaa that dtreMy enjoins the imply this, as a necessary prelimin* 
diaooTery of the actual produce in ary to arriving at the required con- 
grain of each class of land : hut the elusion regarding a tine assessment 
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Such a task was, as I haye said, beyoad the power 
of the statf, and, after some years of laborious effort, 
it was fouad that no progress had been made. But the 
authorities were in earnest. Mr. R. M. Bird made a 
new proposal, which shows what progi'ess cash-rents 
were already making. He suggested that the prevailing 
rent-rates should* be ascertained, and that moderate 
revenue-rates — for the term of Settlement — should be 
deduced from this basis; the aggregate sum being thus 
ascertained, it should be diatidbuted over the different 
holdings. The Governor-General wrote a detailed Minute 
not approving of a plan for fixing the rents of cultivators, 
but it was held that an aggregate assessment might be 
fixed on general considerations and be distributed over the 
holdings. 


§ 15. Conference of Revenue Officers. 

In order to evolve a pi'acticable scheme of assessment, 
a conference of ofiicers was assembled, over which the 
Governor-General (Lord William Bentinck) presided in 
person j and the result was the passing of Regulation IX 
ofTS^^wEichr, ^besides removing a number of administra- 
tive difSoultiea, and providing for further aid in the matter 
of establishments, abolished the (real or supposed) legal 
necessity for an inquiry into the actual produce of lands 
and coat of production as the basis of all assess- 
ments 

(a3 opposed to iho arbitrary or the exteipit and produce of land, 

traditional asaessment on tbe basis ‘ the valuB qfihe produce and the mi qf 

of old records). S<sctioii 6 no doubt prodiictm ' {Admn. Hep. 1882-S3, page 

speaks of ^ determining the extent 4a). ‘ It seems necessary,’ wi*oto 

and produce of the lands and the the UoTornor-General in Council, 

amount of jama' properly demand- * to enter upon the task of fixing in 

able Uierofrom j ’ and section 7, detail the rates of rent and modes 

speaking of the new Settlements to of payment current in each village 

bn made after 1234, says that and applicable to each field.* . # . 

the assessment is to be ^ fixed with The rate on each field was to bo 

reference to the produce and capa- cale^dated from an estimate of its 

biilto of the land as ascerfeamed produce, [Quoted in section 4, 

at the time 'when the i^vision was despatch to Secretary of State, Ko. 

The mtm, how- in dated r7th October^ 1862.1 

spoke eleatly of askjortalujng * It is not, to be won- 
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§ 1 5 . Regulation IX of 1833. 

It will not be supposed that the Regulation of 1833 
altered or overthrew the prineiples that were established 
eleven years before; it merely simplified the method 
of assessment, and rendered work possible. By Regu- 
lation IX, ‘the majority of judicial oases were trans- 
ferred from the Settlement Officers’ Courts ; estimates of 
produce and its value, and of rent, were simplified, and the 
system of average rent and revenue rates, actual or as- 
sumed, for different classes of soil, was introduced.’ Rents 
(of tenants) were to be fixed for the term of Settlement or 
other period, after the revenue had been delemined. The 
patwdri’s papers (village statistics) were put on a new basis, 
and the general uso of the field map (shajra), and field 
register (khasra), which are now the foundation of all assess- 
ment work, was prescribed for the first time 


Section III — The Land-Revenue Settlement 
Beoceduiie. 


§ I. Introductory. 

The fii’st ‘ Regular ’ Settlements under the Regulations 
YII of and IX of 1833, were made between 1833 and 
1849, for a term of thirty years, except in a few districts 


dered at that the ascertainment of 
produce and the deducting of costa 
should have heen deemed essential. 
Calculations of this sort are still 
made in Settlements in South India 
and elsewhere, not indeed as inde- 
pendent g^^ides, hut as chocks and 
helps. The old Akharian Settle- 
ment, as I described it in an early 
chapter, fixed an arbitrary, but 
moderate, share of the gross pro- 
duce and valued that in money. 
In 183a such apian was not thought 
suitable. So that tho only way of 
assessing on a prinoiplo which con- 
templated a definite share of net 


produce, was to ascertain the npe 
profits of the landowner, and require 
him to share that profit withGovern- 
ment. It will be noted that cash- 
rents, which now play such an 
important part in assessment calcu- 
lations, were at first, loss usual ; 
—so that the ’moat equitable and 
hopeful thing to do (in theory) was 
to try and find out what the land 
yielded in weight of grain, and 
what it cost to raise that weight, 
and then find the net profit and 
take part of that. 

^ Adnmnslraiion Bttpoii, 1883-83, 
pag® 43- 
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where> for special reasons, the term was reduced h The 
standard of assessment was two-thirds of the gi’oss rental^ 
in cases where the land was held by tenants paying a 
money-rent (this rental being calculated and corrected for 
rent-free lands, in a manner presently to be described). In 
cases where the tenants paid in kind, or where there were 
large numbers of proprietors cultivating their own hold- 
ings, two-thirds of the ‘ net assets ' was the standard. The 
net assets were ascertained in various ways, which the 
Settlement Officers devised, and the authorities counte- 
nanced, in supersession of the laborious method proposed 
by the law of 1822, on which I have already remarked, 

Mr. Stack ^ writes : ^ These Settlements proved successful 
as a whole. The original proprietors disappeared under 
them in many districts, but cultivation generally increased, 
and the fact that the assessments have almost everywhere 
been raised on revision, proves that they were tolerably 
fair when first imposed/ 


§ 3. The Directions for Settlement Officers. 

In 3 844 Mr. Thomason drew up a Code of * Directions for 
Settlement OflSeers,* which embodied the results of ex- 
perience gained. These, with the ‘Directions for CoUec- 
tors/ were published in November 1849, and formed the 
well-known ‘ Directions for Revenue Ofiicers/ which con- 


' n^hrft Diin and parta of Bun- 
deUthand were settled for shorter 
periods. The term (qdndni or) 
*B6gttlar^ Settlement has become 
general, and means the Settlement 
which was drat made in detail, with 
both assessmentand record of rights, 
as opposed to the ^Summary’ Settle- 
ment, which was a preliminary and 
temporary arrangament, made when 
A pro’?in <50 was first acquired, often 
csonsi^tSng only of a rough adjust- 
ment of the revenuopay able, When 
a “HratKoguW^ BetSemontexplccs, 
there ie a ite-settlomenfc/ or a * Be- 
vlsion* of SsHlemenfc 
The dates of the expiry of the 


first Regular Settlements had be- 
come confused owing to causes 
which are stated in the preamble to 
Act Yin of 1846, and dates of 
expiry were accordingly fixed by 
the Act ; they ranged from r86o to 
1874. 

* Mmomndim on Cmrent Lmd 
Mev&rm SMenmi^ (Government of 
India, 1880), page 46. The disap- 
pearance of the proprietors spoken 
of, was the roault of the want of 
elasticity which characterized our 
early luanasemont. Funotuality in 
discharging the instalments at due 
date was insisted pn and enforced 
by the prompt sale of the estate, 
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tinued for many yeara to be a standard of official reference. 
In 1855 certain modifications were introduced, embodied in 
what are known as the 'Sahdranpur Kulea.’ These reduced 
the Government share from two-thirds to one-half, and 
substituted plane-table survey for the rough chain survey 
previously practised. To embody these important changes^ 
a new edition of the ‘ Directions * was issued in 1858. 


§ 3. The Land-Revenue Act» 

In 1873 administration of revenue matters had so 
far advanced, and outgrown the older Regulations, that a 
complete Land Revenue Act could be passed (Act XIX of 
1873), Some idea of the simplification of the law thus 
effected may be formed,' from the fact that Act XIX 
supersedes and repeals about fifty Regulations, or parts 
of Regulations (including Regulation VII of 1822^ and part 
of Regulation IX of 1833), as well as eight Acta of tho 
jLegislative Council. 

Under this law, and the rules framed pursuant to it, the 
Revision- or Re-settlements, which became due with the 
expiry of the Sah^tranpur Settlement in 1857, and have 
been in px’Ogress up to iSSct, were made. 


§ 4. The Settlement work now over. 

The work done and reported on in these later Settlements 
will, in all probability, never have to be done again, except 
in some special districts. The recent measures for main- 
taining the land records in a state of constant accuracy, 
and the rules made for simplifying tho work of assessment, 
will make all future revision a matter of a different and 
much less laborious kind^ But the Act is worded (of 

^ I need hardly apologize for re- map (in the area and shape of 
peatiing that, in the old days, when fields'), occurred j and transfers of 
the maps and records-of-rights were ownei’ship were very imperfeotly 
faired and deposited in the CoUeo- registered. The result was that 
tor's office, there was nothing in the when the new Settlement began, 
way of really efficient machinery to the whole work had to bo done 
keep them up to date, or to show over again* (See Vol. I,, p. 356,) 
year by year what changes in the 
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course) as providing for work then going on, or to be under- 
taken ; therefore in the sequel, in describing the ‘ Procedure 
of Settlement,’ I make use of the present tense for con- 
venience, as if we were in the midst of Settlements actually 
in progi’ess under the Act. No misapprehension will 
result when once the matter is explained. 

§ 5. Th^ Settlement is ‘ mahdlwdr,’ 

I may take this opportunity of explaining that the 
North-Western Settlement is not always by villages, or, 
in revenue language, ‘mauzawiir’ ; the village is not always 
the unit of assessment. It is rather ‘mahdlwdr,’ i.e. the 
assessment is on an 'estate.’ It may happen that an 
‘ estate ’ held under one title, consists (owing to pecuHarities 
of custom) of the whole or portions of several villages: 
on the other hand, as the result of partitions, there may be 
more than one estate in a single * village ’ or niauza. 

The estate or group of holdings, owned under one title, 
i. e. by a single owner, or by a community or proprietary 
body, is the unit of assessment, as opposed to the ‘ raiyat- 
wdri ‘ method, under which each field or individual holding 
is separately assessed. 

It is a question of fact, and of the circumstances of the 
case, what area or group of holdings may he regarded by 
the Settlement Officer as the 'mabdl ’ or unit of assessment. 

The Act defines the ‘mahdl’ to be — 

(a) Any local area held under a separate engagement 
for the payment of the land-revenue, and for 
which a separate record-of-iights has been 
framed j 

(&) any local area of which the revenue has been as- 
signed or redeemed,- and for which a separate 
reoord-of-righta has been framed, 

A third clause empowers the Government to constitute 
any gwt of land under ' waste land rules ’ ^ separate 
‘ maliffi,’ 


AetXIX 
0* 1873, 
see, 3. 
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§ 6. Stages of the work. 

With these preliminary remarks we may now proceed to 
consider the procedure at a Settlement* The stages are ; ( i) 
the notification that a Settlement is to take place and the 
appointment of officers ; (2) the demarcation of boundaries; 
(3) the survey ; (4) the assessment ; (5) the recorJ-of-rights 
and adjustment of the rents of tenants. 

The present cliaptcr will deal with these stages seriatim. 
It is. followed by one which endeavours to explain what the 
lights in land (land-tenures) are, which it is the object of 
the record-of-iights to define and secure. 


§ 7. Hov) a Settlement is set m operation, 

A Settlement, or such part of the proceedings of a Settle- 
ment as may be necessary, is set in operation by a notifica- 
tion in the official Gazette^ which specifies the district or 
other local area to bo dealt with. 

In these Prorlnces, where all districts had already been 
settled, some of them several times, before the existing 
revenue law, Act XIX of 1873, came into force, nothing Act Xix 
more is prescribed ^ than that the notification should place 
the area generally ‘ under Settlement,' or declare that a 
‘ record-of-rightg ' only is to be prepared. It might be the 
case that the reeord-of-rights in a permanently-settled 
district or elsewhere required preparation or reconstruction 
without touching the assesament; or the assessment (as 
will, indeed, in future most often be the case) is to be 
revised without any survey or interference with the reeoxd- 
of-rights. 

It win he observed that the modern law recognij^es the 
features of a North Indian Settlement acquked in 1^2%, 

^ Tlirorgbout I refur to Act XIX by Art XY pf 18B6* but on)y so as 
of 18731 amunded, by Act Vill to enable the iHXJal <^avcrnm«nt to 
of 1 879, and us it appears in the appoint na * atldiUonal ' CJommla- 
Xorth'Western Provinces Code, and sionorto Bivisiona wliere one was 
edition, 1886 (Lcjgislative Bepart* not enough, 
nient). It v-aa further amended 
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viz* that there is not only a survey and a determination of 
the revenue to be paid by the mahdl or ‘ estate/ but also 
an inquiry into and record of, the rights of co-sharers and 
of tenants, as well as all other rights and custotns and 
matters affecting the revenue administration. 

§ 8, Legal Dmation of the Settlement 

Every local area, put under Settlement by a notification 
Sttc. 36. remains * under Settlement’ till another notification declares 
the operations to be closed. 

§ 9. Settlement OjficeTS. 

The officer in charge is called the Settlement Officer, and 
there may be as many ^ Assistant Settlement Officers ’ as 
is deemed necessary. And such officers have the powers 
conferred on Settlement Officers by the Act as long os the 
Settlement lasts in the district or part of a district. 

The Settlement work is controlled by the Commissioner 
of the Division and ultimately by the Board of Revenue. 

§ 10. Boundaries of Bktricte and Tahsik not a 
Settlement matter. 

The boundaries of districts and revenue or fiscal sub- 
divisions are, of course, public matters, and do not affect 
any private rights they are determined by Government 
under the powers vested in it by law 

§ IX. Tillage and MM Bomdariee, 

Not so the boundaries of (mauzas or) villages, or the 
ioundaxies between one man^s field and another. As the 
I object is both to assess revenue on definite areas and to 

^ ActXXTof 1836 (for and Provincea. Por purposes of civil 
J?orth-W6ftt Provinces) gives power dnd criminal iuiiadiction, ilie Pro- 
to oreafc now Vila's or distriota \ Act cedure Codes contain the necessary 
OTl of 1073* section 14^ provides pxovisionii. 
for Bubdlvisiona in the Korth-West 
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secure all classes of rights which also subsist on the laud, 
it is e'vident that a survey and registration of holdings and 
interests is a necessary preliminary (supposing such not 
already to exist) for a Settlement, But before any survey 
can be madoj all boundary disputes must be settled ; or, at 
least, it must definitely be known that such and such a line 
is in dispute, so that it may afterwards be put in correctly 
when determined by proper authority. The village boun- 
daries are first determined before the revenue survey 
begins, and then other boundaries may be settled, if neces- 
sary, when the field-to-field survey comes on. But such 
disputes are generally of a different kind to village boun- 
dary cases, and usually depend on some claim to individual 
right which is settled by a land-case in court. 

The Revenue Act contemplates this. The Settlement Sec. 40 
Officer is empowered to call upon proprietors to restore or 
erect boundary marks. A boundary dispute is distinguish- 
able from a dispute about a right to land : two persons 
may, for example, be in possession, generally, of contiguous 
lands, and may be agreed about their respective titles and 
about the record-of-rights ; but they may be in doubt as to 
the precise line of demarcation between their respective 
possessions. If one party shows that, rightly or wrongly, 
his possession extends to a certain point, that is the 
boundary line according to possession. A question of 
right, that the boundary ought to go in some other dii’ec- 
tion, is a question for a civil suit, unless the law enables it See. aac 
to be decided by arbitration. 

§ I a. Question of Possesdon. 

In tbe Directions it is said that possession can never 
be unknown, but, remarks Mr (now Sir) Auckland Colvin^, 
it is often difficult to discover : — 

‘ A field is often entered during successive years in the jama- 
handi of both disputing villages ; the crop grown, the amount 

* SetlUmmi Kawia?, iB68^ p 4, 5. 6, 

X) 


YOL. IL 
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thereof, the name of the owner and cultivator, are elaborately 
recorcled, Inquiry on the spot and from neighbouring land- 
owners by no means always cleais the matter. These are 
often either indhectly interested or ignorant. It is well in 
such cases carefully to examine the romdmclia and 'baM-'Mdta 
of the patwaris concerned, and to asceid^ain in which patwari’s 
papers entries regarding the field in question are most fre- 
quent. These papers are less open to 'suspicion than the jama^ 
l}a 7 idij as reference to them is less looked for.' 

In waste or uneultivated land, disputes are more likely 
to arise ; because really it often happens that neither side 
has had exclusive possession; both have made occasional 
use of the area for grazing their cattle, for cutting grass or 
firewood, and that is all. Here reference must be had to 
former maps prepared by authority. These may not always 
be forthcoming, or there may be reason to doubt their 
accuracy ; then there must be a recourse to arbitration or 
to a civil suit. 


§ 13. Settlement of Disputes. 

The Settlement Officer may settle boundary disputes, 
but is bound to decide on the basis of possession, or refer 
the matter to arbitration ^ for decision on the merits. 


§ 14, ThdJcbast {Village JBoundaries). 

For survey purposes the first thing to do is to lay down 
the boundaries of the separate mauzas ox villages, which 
are always known areas distinguished hy local names. It 
was the uniform practice, in demarcating village boundaries 
at Settlement, to identify important pointS;, such as the 
junction of the boundaries of three or more villages, by 
masonry pillars (Hrehaddi/ or in the Persian form 'sih- 


^ In thc^ North- NYcstem Provinoo^ 
of parties is not uoceasary 
tin a Tofcretieo, if thO reforenco ie 
ordered i>y tho Settiqraent OfRoor 
ssjo). It 14 in Oudh (sec- 


tion 191, Act XVII of r8'36). Wliere 
poaaosaion cannot he made out, and 
where arbitration is not resorted to, 
tho only remedy is a re^lar civil 
suit. 
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haddi’) different in form from other pillaa'$ or marks 
Wherever there had been a dispute, a continuous trench 
•was dug, or more than usually conspicuous and permanent 
marks were set up. Charcoal and other substances were 
often buried under the pillars, so that, even if the super- 
structure were destroyed, the site of the pillars might be 
easily determinable. In most other cases earthen or mud 
pillars are sufficient and are generally used. 

In cases where there had been no previous Kegular 
iSettlement, or where new maps had to be prepared, a 
'thdkbast naksha/ or boundary map, was prepared for 
each village, and with it there was also drawn up a formal 
record showing the manner in which the boundary lines 
were ascertained, and the proceedings in connection with 
the decision. All this work was done long ago, and there 
is no oc’casion for any fuiiher detail, 

^ The procedure for the repair and maintenance of boun- 
dary marks at all times, i.e. after the Settlement is over, 
will be found in the chapter on ^ Eevenue business.* 


§ 15. Wmte Land inchided in Boundaries. 

This is a convenient place to notice a subject of consider- 
able practical importance. I allude to the question how- 
far waste and jungle land, adjoining, or by repute included 
in, the local area of a village, was held at Settlement tp 
hdong to the estate. 

In the North-Western Provinces there was no difficulty : 
in these, as in aU the provinces, there are in certain places, 
tracts of waste, hilly country * covered with forest, and 
similar unoccupied lands, which do not come under the 
operation of the Settlement at all, but remain to be dis- 
posed of by Government. Putting aside, however,' these 
extensive wastes, there wore many districts in which the 
whole area came under Settlement, although the actually 
cultivated lands were limited and separated from one 


See JHndi(m, §§ ; S* B. Cir, Bep. I. p. 1. 
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another by intervening tracts (of greater or less extent) of 
forest, jungle, barren land, grass land, or other description 
of ^ waste/ In most cases this waste was known by the 
local name of one or other of the ^mauzas^ or villages 
adjoining it, and was claimed as part of the village pro- 
perty, It seems that, except in the case of considerable 
jungles that were obviously excluded from the known 
areas of villages, the waste was always allowed to, and 
included in, the adjoining estate by the name of which it 
was known. To this there were some exceptions,— besides 
the hill districts and other places where extensive wastes 
existed, already mentioned. In Dehra-Diin, for example, 
all the waste was excluded at the first Settlement, and it 
was determined to declare it all as- belonging to Govern- 
ment. This was, however, under the local circumstances, 
doubtfully legal. Ultimately, it was decided to include in 
the villages the waste that fairly adjoined them, and to 
reserve for Government the large forest-clad tracts that 
nobody had a reasonable claim to. Out of this area many 
valuable State-forests have now been constituted’'. In 
SaMranpur the waste tracts at the foot of the Siwalik 
hills were maiked ofl: as the property of Government, but 
in 1839-40 various leases were given out, The result 
has been that certain grantees still hold land ; but a 
considerable portion remained available to form forest 
estates. 

In the Jh^nsl Division (especially in Lalitpur) there are 
tracts of forest-waste on the slopes of the Yindliyan hills. 
When such wastes were in a ThAkur’s estate (j^gir or ubdri 
estate) they were all held to be included in the grant. 
But in the case of ordinary villages, at fii'st (in 1865), all 
the considerable tracts of waste were reserved to the State, 
and clauses to this effect were entered in the Settlement 
‘ wAjib-ubWz/ or papers describing the village rules and 

» See Jft, This priatod wa&te. On the original 

dmtridt eoniaiiis ^15 square tniloe of waste, 3a grants (30,129 acres) had 
cultivation, of State-forests, been made on tei’tna of a clearing 

37 square miles being taken up by leago, and iS acres) ‘ in fee 

towuis, and ra\appra- simple.' 
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custom. In 1867 this was considered unfair; the clauses 
were struck out, and the waste distidbuted among the 
villages, in amounts equal to double or quadruple the 
cultivated area; only the surplus (about 10,90a acres) was 
reserved to the State 


§ 16, Legal Provisions regarding Waste- 

The subject of surplus waste is dealt with in sections 
57-60 of Act XIX of 1873. When the waste has been 
included in the area of a ‘ mah^l ' it belongs to the owner 
of the estate. But there is a provision that if any ' mahdl ' 
has an area of waste included within its boundaries, and 
yet in excess of the * requnements of the owner . . . with 
reference to pastoral or agricultural purposes/ a separate 
Settlement may be made of such excess land, and the 
Settlement is offered to the owner of the ^mahdl/ If he 
refuses, then it becomes a ‘separate mah^-1 at the disposal 
of Government/ but the owner of the original estate gets 
a ‘ m^likfina^/ an allowance which indicates an existing or 
other right of property which is, as it were, compromised 
in this way. Waste land, which has neither been included 
in an estate at a former Settlement nor ‘judicially declared* 
to be part of any estate, is marked off and declared to be 
Government property, subject to any claims under Act 
XXIII of 1863^ But still, if the owner of ‘the adjoining 
estate * (which I suppose means any estate which adjoins) 


1 laWpur S. J?., sec. 97 and 114, 

® Tills is a veiy curious provision j 
it has come down from old times, 
and shows how little our earlier 
administrators cared for the theory 
of a thing as long as a practicable 
Tulo was arrived at. It seems as if 
the ‘ surplus ' waste ms the estate- 
holdor^a property, and yet it was 
no(» It is so far G-overnment’s that 
Government judges whether the 
owner req^uires it or not ; and if it 
thinks not, assessea it as ft separate 
estate and may give it to some one 


to hold. It is 80 far the estate- 
holder’s, that it must be offered to 
him in the first instance ; and if he 
does not take it, he gets ‘malikana* 
— ft sort of compensation for hib 
lost right. 

* This Act was intended to enable 
claims to ownei'ship or rights of 
user to be settled in waste lands,. 
It is so badly di^awn^ and its provi- 
sions so impracticable, that I have 
rarely heard of any action being 
taken under it. 
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proTea that he has had the use of the land for * pastoral or 
agricultural purposes,’ then an allotment is made; the 
Settlement Officer separates off so much of the waste as 
he thinks sufficient, and gives it up to the estate-owner, 
See. 6o. while the rest is marked off ‘ to be the property of Govern- 
menth' 


§ 17. Older Method of Revenue Survey. 

The boundaries having been adjusted, every village and 
‘estate^ — where the estate (or mahdl) is not conterminous 
with a village— -is now known as to its external boun« 
daries. And naturally the’ survey is the next thing to 
speak of. It is not necessary to describe the older methods: 
how the work was divided into two independent sections— 
a professional survey giving the outer boundaries of the 
villages, and that of the patw^ris or survey-amins under 
the Settlement Department, filling up the interior and field 
boundaries. All that is now a thing of the past^. The result 
was, however, so far the same as that of the present system, 
that two essential documents were prepared as the basis of 
assessment work, viz., the ^ shajra^ or field map (usually on 
•a scale of 16 inches or sometimes 8 inch6s=i mile), and 
the index to the map or ‘ khasra/ a descriptive register of 
fields^ numbered according to the aeries of numbers on the 

^ It will lae observed tliat this cultivated lead j (3) what still re- 
indirectly, hut clearly, condemns main aa the ‘Revenue Survey aiaps^ 
the erroneous doctiine that a person of the whole district or pargana, 
can acquire a property in the soil showing village boundaries, dec., on 
itself by merely exercising some aaoale of ; 3 inohea == x mileorsome- 
^ftia 0/ ttsar over its surface or en- times i mile « i inch, 
joyment of its natural produce. * * A field is a parcel of land lying 
The aeotjon assorts the right of in one spot inthe occupation of one 
Glovernment In the soil, and buys cultivator or of several persons 
otthe rights of user by giving up a cultivating jointly, held under one 
portion of the land and leaving the title, and generally known by some 
rest free for (Government ; this is name in Wie village. The plot of 
misiUng like the TVench method of ground surrounded by a ridge of 
'eanionnemenfc' in buying out earth (to retain water) ig not 
rights of user in State forests* neceaaarily a field, Some of these 

* The ‘Revenue Survey^ gave the ridgas are more permanent than 
Settlement OMcet (x) an ftccurate^ ethers, and serve to divide the land 
record of the total area of e%oh' into fields, bearing separate names. 
vUUgft; {aJaoorreothoundJtryoon-^ The boundaries of fields are well 
figuration map showing waste and knoMm to the peojfie, and are some-' 
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'shajra/ The Settlement survey was thus often spoken, of 
as the ‘khasra survey.' 

The oldest Settlement surveys had the fields merely 
measured, and plotted in by eye ; but in 185:3 plane-table 
survey was introduced, and then field maps of considei’able 
excellence were produced, both by some of the patwMs who 
had learned, and by ‘amins’ who, though generally un- 
educated, learned surveying professionally. The later maps 
took no notice of local measures, which vary from district 
to district. The unit of area was the ‘ Shah Jahani ' bighd 
— a square of 55 yards (30:^5 square yards) or 60 * iMhi 
gaz.' This was everywhere understood, and was not in- 
convenient, as it is exactly five-eighths of an. acre, while its 
side is ono thirty-second of a mile, and is measured by 
exactly half an inch on maps of the scale in use^. 


§18. The Cadastml Sw^ey. 


The older method was in the later Settlements (from 1871 
onwards) gradually replaced by the ^Cadastral' Survey, 
which was entirely done on improved methods, by trained 
surveyors under ofiicers of the Survey Department. The 
plotting was on a scale of 16 inches: the work was, of 
course, more costly, but then it was abs.olute]y reliable^. 

The survey, in whatever form, results in putting into the 
Settlement Officer's hands the two documents which are 
the basis of all Settlement work, viz. : — 

(1) The village field ma'p (shajra). 

(ia) The village field register (khasra), showing names of 


times distinguished by particular 
marks, such as the growth of certain 
grasses, stones, &c. In rich and 
irrigated land the separation into 
fields is generally permanent,^ but 
in light unirrigated lands it is liable 
to constant alterations. The field 
register ijehasra) sliould sliow whore 
the limits of fields are fixed, and 
where variable, The patwarl should 
be careful not to show two fields as 
one, nor to divide one field into 
two,’ (bimtions,) 


^ AdliiinisMion Reporty i88a“3, 
page 50, and also Chap, V of this 
manual, Vol. I. p. 275. 

^ The maps are multiplied by 
photo-zincography : the Board of 
Eevenue were good enough to show 
me the process of map-making } 
nothing ''can exceed the beauty, 
simplicity, ai^d clearness of these 
maps. The survey has cost per 
thousand acres sums varying from 
B.389 in Muttra to RM|79in Murdd- 
dhfid, and K. aoo in Hani^pun 
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proprietor and tenant of each field, the area, crop 
grown, and means of irrigation (well, canal, &c.) ; 
details about uncultivated land are also given, 

A survey of this kind was also undertaken for the per- 
inanently-aettled districts in 1877, and is now completed. 

The survey is, in Bevenue language, ‘ mauzaw^r/ i. e. it 
goes by villager \ they are the local units ; the survey 
officer, as such, could not always determine what are the 
‘ mahd/ls ' or estates which the Settlement Officer, on con- 
siderations of land-tenure, separate right, and other such 
matters, will treat as his unit of assessment. 

§ 19. Biii'vey of Alluvial Lands, 

In many districts there are estates or portions of estates 
liable to be affected by the action of rivers. I do not here 
speak of the rights resuk-ing from the law <^f alluvion, but 
merely of the revenue practice in separately grouping and 
surveying such changeable areas for the purposes of assess- 
ment. 

It is a rule ^ that in any estate in which one portion is 
liable to fluvial action, i* e. where there are extensive areas 
of sand which may be rendered fertile at some future time 
by deposit of river silt, or where part of the estate is either 
actually severed by the river from the main estate, or where 
the lands along the bank may he washed away, or may be 
added to by deposits ; in all such cases, this poiiion of the 
estate is separately marked off by boundary pillars, and 
settled as a separate ^ alluvial mahfil ’ for five years onl^ 
(if the Settlement Officer has not specially fi:Ked the time). 
This Settlement does not absolutely exclude alteration 
during its currency, in case of an unusual increment or 
decrement caused by exceptional action of the river. In 
such cases the estates are measured, and the revenue assess- 
mmt adjusted, even though the five years have not elapsed. 
The assessment is not interfered with in any case unless 

* See section s»57 (a), Act XIX ol 187$ ; also S. B. Oir, Dep. I, pp, 18 
ena 38. ^ 
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tl;e assets (on which the revenue is calculated) are affected 
to the extent of 10 per cent, increase or decrease, since the 
last revision. 


Section IV,— The Principles of Assessment of the 
Land-Revenue. 

§ I. PreliMmary Bemarlcs, 

For a Settlement Officer, this, of course, is the important 
subject. As regards new assessments, the main guide will 
be the North-Western Provinces ‘Rules for assessing the 
Revenue demand’ (under Section 39, Act XIX of 1873) ^ 
But before describing these, it will he well to give some 
account of the earlier methods, because they throw light 
on the Settlements of other provinces, if for no other 
reason. 

The first regular Settlements were made, as already men- 
tioned, between 1833 and 1849 ^^7 be mentioned 

at the outset, that the first method of assessment practised 
after Regulation IX of 1833 was passed, was one which was 
designed to meet a state of things when the practice of 
letting land to tenante at customary — or on contract — 
cash-rents^ was ro/pidVy growing^ but had not yet become 
universal. 


§ a. Distinguishing Feature of the> North-Western 
Provinces Assessments* 

As a matter of fact, cultivation by tenants paying cash 
rents has since become so universal, that the method of 
assessment has become entirely dependent on the money- 
rental income of each estate. 

* The rules referred to in the text extent experimental, and are liable 
wore approved by the Government to modiheation. It ia also probable 
of India (No. 56a R., dated a^th that in estates found to be in a com- 
August, x886), The rules are supple- pletely developed state, and where 
men ted by instructions, issued for all the circumstanoes warrant it, 
each Settlement. The rules, more* any. future revision will be con- 
over, most be regarded as to some ducted on a much simpler principle. 
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This circumstance has given a distinctive feature to the 
assessment of the North-Western Provinces as a whole. 
In the Panjfi,bj for example^ the landowners let only an 
insignificant portion of the land to tenants at all; and even 
then the tenants do not usually pay a cash-rent^ but some 
portion of the crop in kind. This, of course, must neces- 
sitate a different basis of assessment. 

I have to deal with three stages of progress in the 
practice of assessment: — 

(i) The early method, called the method of * aggi’egate to 
detail/ 

(at) The theoretical rent-rate system. 

(3) The actual rent-rate system. 

The first method is still of some interest, because of its 
connection with the later methods, and its partial reten- 
tion in some Settlements. 

§ 3. First Method — Aggregate to BetaiL 

It will, I think, be sufficient if I go back to the days 
of the celebrated Birections to Settlement Officers by Mr. 
Thomason. 

The method of assessment there recommended, may be 
generally described as the method of * aggregate to detail/ 
Usually a considerable tract or circle — may be a whole 
pargana — was taken, and it was first ascertained what the 
previous revenue of the whole had been, either under the 
Native Government, under a British ‘summary,* or last 
‘regular* Settlement. By the aid of general statistics, 
knowledge of prices, and so forth, the Settlement Officer 
could form an idea of what the new Settlement might fairly 
demand. Then he tested this total by seeing how the vil- 
' lage totals would stand, in order to make it up : and then, 
if he was satisfied that the village totals were fair in them- 
selves, and that added together gave a fair pargana or circle 
revenue, there was (finally) the distribution of the village 
totals over the several holdings, If he was not satisfied, he 
could modi^ his figures, and by working them backwards 
and forwSfTds, get out sums which gave fair results. 
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That is, roughly stated, the general idea. Let us now 
examine the process a little more in detail^. 


§ 4, The^Syste^ as described by the ^Directions' 

In the first edition of the Directions^ this practice (of 
taking an aggregate sum to start with) is dii’eetly recom- 
mended; and the Settlement OiBcer is advised, after 
roughly assuming a fair jama^ ® for each village, to deter- 
mine the of the pargana by adding together his 

separate estimates, and then to re-distrihute this total over 
the several villages. 

No fixed rule was at first laid down prescribing that 
the Government revenue should bear a certain proportion 
to the assets of the estate ; but it was stated to be desirable 
that the demand should not exceed two-thirds of the ‘ net 
produce ' : this being defined as the profits of cultivation in 
the case of land held by cultivating proprietors, or the 
gross rental on lands held by tenants. The Settlement 
Officer was warned not to attempt to ascertain the net 
produce of every estate ; and he was cautioned against 
treating the actual net produce as a certain basis of assess- 
ment, when he fancied he had discovered it. His duty was 
to estimate the capabilities of the tract or pargana, and to 
fix, for each estate in it, a revenue which would leave a fail' 
profit to the proprietors, and create a valuable and market- 
able propeity in the land. 

In fact, the older system was one of a sort of enlightened 
guess, or estimate, which was arrived at on general con- 
siderations, and was afterwards justified to the controlling 
authorities by various calculabions. There was, of course, 
the former revenue on record, whether that of the Native 

^ The following paragraphs aro paragraph 47 et seq. 
derived from the text of my first ® The student will remember this 
manual, very kindly revised for me, familiar Bevenue-fcerm jama' (Ara- 
under the orders of the North- hie — meaning ^ total sum ’) : it al- 
'Western Provinces Government, by^ ways refers to the lump or total 
Mr, Hooper, Settlement Olfioer of' sum assessed on the estate as Land- 
Bastl revenue propei* — apart from extra 

* IHrecUom fvt ceases (siwAi) leviable by law. 
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Governmerit of a suminary Settlement, or that of the last 
regular Settlement. The Settlement Officer first grouped 
his villages into suitable circles where the conditions were 
the same : because the same soils and crop-yielding lands 
would naturally bear different rates according to the ad- 
vantage and disadvantage of general situation and condi- 
tions. There would be a group of canal-watered villages, 
another on low moist land, another on high land with deep 
wells : one group would be on the high road and accessible 
to market, another would be more remote, Then the Set- 
tlement Officer had a list of all village lands, cultivated, 
culturable waste, and unoulturable, with details of irriga- 
tion ; he had statistics of increase in cattle, and population, 
and knew how far cultivation had extended during the 
previous years. On general considerations he could make 
a good estimate of the general rise that the different vil- 
lages ‘Ought to show : and adding these together, he would 
get the pargana total: supposing the addition showed 
a too sudden rise on the old total, that would lead him to 
reconsider the village totals. Then also recourse could be 
had to the opinion of respectable landholders, and of the 
pargana officials. Moreover there were cases where vil- 
lages in the neighbourhood, of a generally similar kind and 
condition, were known to be fairly assessed, and these would 
afford a guide. Beally, the pargaifia and village totals wore 
arrived at by general calculations, and then tested by 
drawing out acreage rates for different kinds of soil. 

It will be observed that this method gave a general 
guide for estimating the amount of the revenue for the 
pargana or estate, but did not prescribe any particular 
p'ocm for calculating it. The Directions^ in fact, distinctly- 
declared that a fair assessment could not be obtained with 
certainty by any fixed arithmetical process, and advised 
the Settlement Officer to proceed openly on the assumption 
that the operation was not one of arithmetical calculation, 
but of sound judgment and discretion. 

As to the inddence per acre, of the revenue, rates were 
worked out, and w^ere employed, both as a means of 
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testing the total for the tract, and for the assessment 
of the separate village lands in it. These rates as a rule de- 
pended on, and were deduced from, the estimate for the 
tract; they were assumed be suitable on more or lees 
sufficient grounds ; but the selection of them was generally 
governed by the principle that the product of the rates 
into the cultivated area should result in an approximation 
to the total sum previously determined on. There might 
be one general rate for the whole pargana, or there might 
be rates for different soils : if the villages had been grouped 
into circles, there would be a separate rate or set of rates 
for each circle. 

Assuming that the pargana estimate was correct and the 
rates suitable, still it would not be fair to assess every 
village simply by multiplying the x'evenue rate over its 
area. In every tract or group of villages, there would bo 
some which were above the average, and some which were 
below it ; and the average rates would be too high for the 
worst villages, and too low for the exceptionally good ones, 
The Settlement Officer, therefore, before finally fixing the 
village ji’ania*, would test his rates in a variety of ways in 
order to see that they were suitable for the particular 
village he was assessing. He could compare the rental of 
the land given by his ^ soil rates * with what the rental 
came to when calculated by rates on each plough (a method 
of payment often adopted by the people), or by rates on 
each welP or by rates obtained by valuations of produce. 
He could compare the incidence of the proposed rates 
with those actually paid in the village, or with those 
paid in similar villages in the neighbourhood ; statistics 
of crops, irrigation, and so on (with inspection of the 
land), would show whether a village W£us of more or 
less than average fertility. Estimates of the real capa- 
bilities of the estate could be obtained from tahsilddi-s and 
kdnungos or from respectable neighbouring landowners, 

^ That is, on the locaUyreeognizod village according to tho depth of the 
area or block which one well watejs ^ well, the chara<^eT of the soil, &;c, 
this would vary from village bo 
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Again, experience of the working of the current Settle- 
ment might show that the village was already heavily 
assessed, in which case, although the average rates might 
suggest an increase, it would not be advisable, in the par- 
ticular case, to propose it. And there were also often local 
circumstances which could not conveniently be allowed 
to affect the average rates, but which might be allowed for 
by a general reduction on the jartia' 

Thus, in distributing the estimated demand for the tract, 
the special circumstances and capabilities of the individual 
villages would be taken into account; such additions to, 
or deductions from, the Jama’ (calculated at the proposed 
revenue rates), would he made as the case might require, 
and a fair assessment at last arrived at. 

"When the revenue for the cultivated area had been 
decided on, it might be that some additional assets were to 
be allowed for. There might be a large amount of cul- 
turable waste, which, though not then under the plough, 
might easily he cultivated, and the assessment would be 
raised for this, not of course to such a figure as would be 
attained by making the whole pay at cultivated rates, but 
by adding a fair lump sum for the prospective advantage. 
There might be also valuable jungle produce ; an addition 
would also be made for this. 

I have devoted some detail to this earlier method, 
because, not only was it adopted in the first Settlements, 
but the principles by which the fairness of the new assess- 
ment were to be tested, are still of general application. 

‘ It is not necessary to go into this precisely the same soil. It was not 
sttbjieot. I may,_howow, mention thought possible, at least in the 
an inrtMoe, It is well known, how North-’Western Provinces, to fix a 
«ste differ in agrionltural capacity ; generally different set of rates for 
sQinQ are by birth bad cultivatckra eaoh different caste j the matter 
and lazy, and others are nattirally can generjdly be beat proyided for 
cnitmtom and diiigont* This either by the moderate reduction 
tella on the land very much j the ofthe rates in the particidarYillage, 
crops vrhich meet or by some such general allo'wrance 

vrith ea^ a revenue that "would on the total jaJwa’ as that alluded to 
oruah a Yiilago of another caste on in the text. 
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§ 5. The Second System — Theoretical or Calculated 
Rent'^Rates. 

The method just described was, however, "superseded in 
the North-Western Provinces by the system of ‘ rent-rates/ 
to be next described; and this in turn has lately been 
modified by rules designed to secure a much simplified 
procedure; the great improvement in the accuracy and 
fulness of village agricultural statistics effected in recent 
years, has, it is believed, rendered this now practicable. 


§ 6. Origin and Progress of Money-Rents. 

Before desciibing the ‘ rent-rate ' method, I must explain 
how cash-reyits came to be customary. The Introductory 
chapter in VoL I. has explained that the earliest form of 
Government revenue was the taking a certain share 
out of the village grain-heap on the threshing-floor. It has 
also described how, in the reign of Akbar, the State-share 
was converted into a money assessment^. As population 
increased, estates became multiplied by extension of cul- 
tivation and by the division of family property ; at the 
same time coined money^ became more plentiful. In short, 
as it became more difficult to manage the revenue collection 
in kind, it became easier to levy a cash revenue, the means 
of paying in money being more attainable, Akbar’s re- 
vised Settlement was based on the tenth of the average of 
actual collections during ten years of the reign. But it is 
only in districts to which this Settlement extended, that 
money rates were substituted for grain rates on such a 
principle. It was more common to take no thought of the 

^ Vol. I. Chap. y. p. 278. See felling as coin being .aommonly cur- 
also some admirable remarks on the rent as a medium of exchange in. 
process by Tvhioh a change from country districts. It -was very long 
grain to a cash-revenue v?as effected, before that happened. To this day 
in Mr. W. C. Benett^s Qonda SgUU- in some ^ backward * districts, it is 
mmt 1878, § 97 et seq, surprising how many of the simple 

“ The use of coined money was village transactions are matters of 
Imum in India from an ancient barter rather than buying and sell- 
date j but that is not the same ing. 
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value of land, but to assess a fixed annual charge per 
plough. This, it may be remarked in passing, is in itself 
enough to give the first impulse to ^competition for land/ 
because men would find out that one farm was more profit- 
able than another, though it had the same plough rate. 

These rates became well known ; and crystallizing, like 
everything Indian, into being ‘ the custom/ they may have 
survived all changes for a long time. Succeeding governors 
however revised the assessments from time to time, and 
with but little reference to the historic Settlement of the 
Todar MaL So long as the Government remained 
strong, the rates fixed were respected, and extra charges 
were limited in number and levied by proper authority. 
No doubt, however, the rates that were then taken, having 
regal’d to the value of produce and the extent of land 
under cultivation, weie quite as high -as could be paid, 
and often represented the entire profits, leaving the culti- 
vators only enough to live on. 

‘When the British vnh was introduced, all this came to 
an end. It was considered an essentially just and wise 
policy to recognize or confer a propiietary right in the land, 
and consequently to hand over to the proprietors so recog- 
nized, the produce- or money-rates paid by the non-proprie- 
tary cultivators; — rates which would formerly have been 
dmectly taken by the king*s agents. In return, our Govern- 
ment engaged with the proprietor that he should pay to the 
treasury a sum, fixed for a term of years^ which was a 
moderate share of what it was estimated he could fairly 
make out of his estate. The old customary revenue rates 
{with such local alterations as time and cirmmstances had 
brought about) thus became the rents which the proprietors 
got 

Having, however, recognized proprietary right, we did 
not desire to withhold what were, at any rate from a 
European point of view, the natural and legaT consequences 
of that proprietary right. Except where we stepped in with 
enactments to protect certain specified classes of * tenants/ 
we left the proprietors free to sect more rent out of the land, 
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if ib could be got by fair means dependent on competition 
and the increased value of the soil and its produce ; and 
that very soon came to be the case. Waste land was 
eagerly taken up for cultivation: good government brought 
security and peace ; roads, railways, and canals were madej 
and the value of land rose greatly ; while population in- 
creased with it. Pr<5d\ace of all kinds also sold for a far 
higher price. The managers of estates no longer had to seek 
for tenants and to coax them to remain ; people began to 
come and ask for fields to cultivate, and were willing to bid 
against each other for them. The rents could then no 
longer remain at the old rates ; but what they really were 
and how they changed, it was not easy to ascertain. 


§ 7. Rents regarded as the chief Assets of each Estate* 

According to the modern theory, the State revenue is 
a fixed and moderate share of the proprietor's annual 
assets. Now the ^assets ' of the estate consist of: — (i) the 
money rents received from tenants, idxLS (2) the rental 
value of land held by the proprietor, or allowed by him 
to be held rent free, (3) sources of profit (called ia 
revenue language ^sair'), such as income from jungle 
products, fruits, and fisheries, and the advantage of a 
(perhaps considerable) area of culturable waste used, ad 
interim^ as pasture land. 

The rental is the principal thing ; and the question 
was : — since we have no longer rents fixed by custom to 
deal with, but something like real rent-rates dependent 
on competition, and yet the true facts are mostly concealed 
from our knowledge ; how are we to get at the proper 
rents which should be the basis of our calcu]*ation % That 
was the question to be answered under the second method 
of assessment praetisod. 


VOL. II. 


E 
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§ 8. 'The proportion of Assets taken hy Governments^ 

M this point it is necessary to note the changes which 
have from time to time been made in the rule determining 
what proportion of the ' assets ’ of each estate should be 
taken as the Government Land-Revenue. At the 1840 
Settlement the share to be taken by Government was fixed 
at 66 per cent, (two-thirds) ^ ; at the late Settlements, the 
officers who made it were directed to take about a half, it 
being left to their discretion to increase the proportion in 
•cases where they thought the landlord could pay it, or 
reduce it where they found the proprietary body were 
numerous and impoverished. 

* It is admitted . . . that the Settlement Officer should go 
below the sum which he may arrive at by assessing at 50 
per cent. on. the rates prevailing in the pargana^ in cases 
where, from the excessive number of cultivating proprie- 
tors, or from other causes, a full assessment would press too 
heavily. The question whether a like discretion exists 
where an assessment above 50 per cent, would still be a 
light assessment, is a more doubtful one. ... It would be 
difficult to lay down any distinct rule, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor would not object to a discretion being left to 
assess such propeiries at a somewhat higher rate . . . pro- 
vided the amount of the excess is clearly stated or 

fully justified in the village statements.^ (G. 0 . No. i96dA, 
dated 13th September, i 873, and No. 1379A, dated 5th June, 
1874). Practically the rale was tbis: if the assessment 
exceeded 55 per cent or fell below 43 per cent of the entire 
assets, the special sanction of the Board wag required 5 ,and 
ao it still remains. 

^ This section is mostly quoted explained, the proportion or value 
tVota 1883- of produce after defraying wages of 

43 - labour and profits of stoch, was 

^ Lord W. H. Boniinck said, in meant) would seem to bo sufficient, 
hh Mmuta before alluded to,: that xmder the moat unfavourablo oii^. 
* a ireUnquishnumt by Ctovommont cumstauicOH, to serve ns a renaxmorat- 
nf 30 or 35 per eonh of tho cstiina- ing return to cover all expenses and 
tod g-ros^ront (by which, the rink of collection/ 
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§ 9. Consideration of the ^ Assets^ reenmed^ — Rental 
of Sir Lands, 

I must now go back to the paragraph in which I stated 
what constituted the ' assets ’ of which the proportion (at 
first 66 per cent, and afterwards about 50 per cent.) was 
taken as ‘ Eevenue/ The proprietor’s rental is the main 
‘ asset ’ ; but all the land held by the proprietor does not 
bear a rent. His own homo-farm does not ; and hence it is 
a question, What rental value is to be put on it in order to 
get the whole rental value of the estate? The term *sir* 
land was to some extent explained in the introductory 
sketch (see Vol. L Chap, V, p. 166). I may take it for 
granted that the student knows that in each estate the pro- 
prietor(or the several co-parceners) hold certain lands as their 
home-famis and pay no rent, or only a nominal rent, for it. 

The simplest form of a joint- village-estate (such as , 
those which form the bulk of the North-Western Provinces 
estates) would be, one in which every culturahle acre paid 
a full rental, paid by the individual to the entire body. 
Prom the total so credited, after paying the Government- 
revenue and village expenses, the balance or profit would 
be distributed to"each co-proprietor according to his share. 
But this is rarely, it ever, the actual practice. Each sharer 
will have a certain area of sir or home-farm, for which (as 
I said) he pays nothing, or only a nominal rent, which is 
carried to the account. He may also have land in his 
cultivation, which is therefore called ^ khud-kdsht ’ (culti- 
vated by self, i. e. a proprietor’s self), but it is not ‘air’ ; for 
it ho pays rent to the joint-body, and this rent is carried to 
account. In making out a village-rental fox assessment 
purposes, a rent-rate has of course to be thrown on the ‘sir * 
as well as the rest, for Government does not profess to 
allow * sir ’ to be revenue-free or to be excluded from the 
assets. 

The question, then, first arises, What area ought to be 
called sir ' — entitled to this consideration as distinguished 
from land w'hich is merely Mkiid-kdsht^ cultivated by a pro- 
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prietor wlio pays rent as tenant of the whole body The 
Land-Revenue Act classes ‘ su‘ ^ as— 

(a) Land so recoided at last Settlement and so con- 

tinuously held since ; 

(b) land continuously cultivated by a proprietor— with 

his own stock, and by his own servants or hired 
labour— for twelve years ; 

(c) land recognized by village custom as the special 

holding of a co-sharer and treated as such in 
the distribution of profits and charges among the 
co-sharers 


§ 10 , Reduced Valuation allowed. 

At first when a rough valuation was made, and two- 
thirds, or 66 per cent., was taken as the Government Re- 
venuej the proprietor’s * sli’ ’ was valued at full rates, as 
calculated for the lands held by tenants. And when the 
Government proportion was reduced to half assets, still for 
a time the practice was to assess at full proprietor’s 
rates, But it was soon recognized as fair to make some 
allowance in patting a rental on ^sir ’ lands. Lands culti- 
vated by proprietors are usually not fairly assessed at full 
tenant-rates. Though the land may to good, the North- 
Western Provinces landowners rarely belong to the more 
skilful agricaltui*al castes, and their position or their caste 
may prevent their working with their own hands. They 


^ Avery common form ie, where 
li poifciott of the estate is let out to 
tenants, and the whole of the rest 
divided out among the proprietors 
as s(n Where the soil is good and 
valuable crops are raised, it often 
happens that the totsd amount of 
the rents tadded to the nominal 
renis for the the whole 

rovenuo demand; jind then tlie 
ptoprietots practically) have their 
own sitj im for themselves, having 
occasionally, of pourse, to make up 
tdehcienoj' where the rents of the 
tenant knd fail fro come \ip to the 
total at any particular 


harvest. In such a case, it would 
never do to repwsmt the village 
rental-assets as only the income 
from the rented portion s to aiTive 
at the ‘ assets * for assessmont pur- 
poses, a rent-rate would be thrown 
or the ‘ sir * also ; only it will bo 
allowed at something less than the 
other land. The revenue will then 
be 50 per cent, of the whoh rental 
so ^ooiTocted/ Thew maybe other 
corrections to mahe and other 
minor assets to add in; but the 
reader will at onOe see what I mean 
as regards the < sir, ^ 
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must then rely on hired labour. As a next step, therefore, 
the practice was, while rating such land at tenant-rates, to 
take existing rates without regarding the prospective en- 
hancement which such rates would undergo. Then, still 
later, it was the rule to allow sir valuation rates to be 
2&5 per cent, below the existing tenant-rates. 

This, however, was perhaps going too far the other way. 
And now that the revision rules have given great advan- 
tages to the landowner, since 1888 it has been ordered that 
the allowance should not exceed jo- 15 per cent. 

These changes will be made clear by a few figures. 
Suppose that the Ur of an estate valued at a full (actual or 
existing) tenant-rafce would come to E.iooo. Under the 
first 'system the assessing officer would not let it stand 
at E.IOOO, but would raise it to say E. 15500 — because 
he considered that the tenant-rents would certainly rise 
directly the Settlement was concluded ; then, under the 
different rules, the revenue payable by the sir would be — 

E. 

(i) Under f of tlie assets rul© (f of R. isoo) , - , . 800 

(3) Under ^ assets rule (J of R, 1200) , . . . . 600 

(3) Under same rule, but at rates excluding any prospective 

increase of E. 1000) 500 

(4) Under the rule allowing a reduction of 25 per cent,, 

ie. ^ of R.iooo less 350 or 750 . . . ^ . , 375 

So great a reduction, is obviously unneceBsary, and there- 
fore the modern rule is quite fair. 

§ II. The First Ber^'Rate System in the North- 
Western Provinces described, 

These preliminaries being mastered, we are now in a 
position to describe -what I may call the fii'st system of 
rent-rate valuation — a system which is still essentially 
followed (though with the important modification of neg- 
lecting prospective increase) in the later rules. 

By the Inaiructionsfor the Settlement of Sahdranpwr and 
Gforafe/iym'r, issued in iSsS^and 1856, the system originally 

TlT0ttAriKAH ITI +.VlA TUjll*arf4Aniil +^1 ^ratt 
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raaterially changed. By this time cash-rents were general^ 
and more certain information as to the rents actually paid 
could be obtained. Accordingly the Settlement Officer was 
now directed to ascertain the average rental-assets of each 
estate^ and to fix the assessment with reference to a well- 
asoertained rental ; and it was declared to be his business 
to approach as nearly as he could, for the groundwork 
of his proceedings^ to the real rerdal value of every 
property 

Henceforward, then, it became necessary for the Settle- 
ment Officer to estimate the rental of each village or 
estate ; and the assessment could no longer be based on 
pargana total-estimates framed on more or less general 
grounds. 

I do not think it necessary to describe the rougher 
methods of valuation ; I shall therefore come at once to 
the final development which the system received in the 
FarubMbad Settlement under Mr. (now Sir) 0 , A. Elliott. 
This was the foundation of the rules drawn up by the 
Board of Eevenue in 1875, and was, till recently, the 
system followed in all the later Settlements. It may be 
described as the system of general or theoretical ‘rent- 
j rates.^ 

In valuing a village, the first and most useful guide 
would naturally be the actual rent-roll, which is furnished 
by the papers kept up by the patwAri. This rent-roll, 
or JamahaTidi, as it is called, required, under the most 
favourable conditions, to be corrected and supplemented 
before it could be deemed to show the true renting 
I value of the village lands. The first and most important 

* Yid(!^Xmirud{<ina by OwSudder Board ^tractions di^tJnctly lays down the 
of concerning the qf principle given in the text (see 

in iM Sah^an0>r distHci, letter No. 1019 A, of iith My, 1856, 
paragraph $6. Memorandim qf in* to Secretary, Board of Eevenue, 
pur the rtMettlenmt qf the Qor- printed in appendix Ko. XX to the 
disirtci, paragraph 13, aect. a. 1858 edition of the Directions to Settle^ 

The Sahirs^ipnr liatiuetioni^, it ia mmi Opkers,^ It will be remembered 
repeatthe warning of the nirtfc- that the second (1858) edition of 
Hem against minute in^juiriee as to the DmcHons was revised so as to 
averog# n©^ assets of vina ge e inolu 3 e t)ie $ah$ranpur iustruc- 
hdt a lo®ir «i^l$tnatory of the in- tioha. 
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correction, yiz, to affix a rental to ‘ bir ’ lands, has just been 
explained. The proprietors, again, might on their own 
account have allowed certain plots to be rent-free, from 
charitable motives or as payment for service. Again, the 
rents recorded as due from the tenants might be fraudu- 
lently understated, or they might be rack-rents, which 
could be collected only in exceptionally favourable years ; 
or rents mjght be stated which, though possibly genuine, 
were excessively low compared with the rents paid for 
similar land in the neighbourhood, and the reason for 
the variation demanded explanation. In all these respects 
the rent-roll required to be scrutinised and ‘corrected^ 
by the local knowledge of the Settlement Officer before 
he could determine from it what would be a fair valua- 
tion of ‘ assets ’ for the village. If, however, the rents 
recorded in the village papers were found accurate for 
the tenant-rented land, and the Settlement Officer bad 
before him accurate and detailed statistics for the last 
ten or twelve years of the cultivated area of the village, 
the character of the crops, the extent and the increase of 
irrigation, the number of the village cattle, the range of 
prices, the rent and revenue collections and coercive pro- 
cesses, and the like, he would have no difficulty in forming 
a sound judgment as to the true average rental, and in 
settling a fair land-revenue assessment on this basis. The 
modern Settlement Officer in the North-Western Provinces 
has all this information at hand owing to the close atten- 
tion now paid to the preparation and checking of the 
annual village papers. But some yearn ago this wets not 
the case. The patwari’s papers could not be relied on, nor 
were they prepared in such a form as* to clearly exhibit the 
agricultural condition of the village during a series of yeai’s. 
The Settlement Officer was obliged to seek for other data 
to Bupplement, and often to supersede, the defective village 
papers. He had to employ deductive or comparative i 
methods in order to estimate, in the absence of direct 
evidence, the probable fair letting-value of the village lands. 
In this way he was led to make a minute analysis of the 
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•varioua mtes of rent *wHcli he found ordinarily paid for 
different classes of land throughout a homogeneous tract, 
and by a process of elimination of rents, in his opinion un- 
duly high, or unduly low, he arrived at certain standard 
rates, which he then used to ascertain the renting capabili- 
ties of individual villages. 


§12. Practical de^s taken in determining Rent-rates * — 
Assessrnent Circles^ 

I have already indicated that rent-rates have to be ascer- 
tained, not altogether separately for each estate, but the 
same rates (for the different soils) will ordinarily apply to 
as many villages as form a group or circle having similar 
general conditions or position. The iirst step is therefore to 
adopt * assessment circles’ for tracts having generally the 
same features. Thus we might have a circle of villages or 
moist alluvial ground, or along a canal ^ ; a group of culti- 
vation on sloping or broken ground along the edge of river 
valleys, and so forth. And the circles may also have refer- 
ence to market and export facilities. Sometimes the circle 
would coincide with the old ^ pargana ’ division ; sometimes 
a pargana would require sevei*al circles. 


§ 13. Soil Classification* 

But every village in the circle will further require to have 
its soils classified, so that every field may be referred to a 
certain claj^s which has an appropriate rent-rate calculated 
for it. In making the classification it has been more and 
more the rule to aim at breadth and simplicity, to refuse to 
multiply minute distinctions which do not really affect the 
letting value, and to have the soil classes as few as circum- 
stances Yvill allow. In only few Settlements do we find a 

away from the rivers actually I'iver-Soo^od or perpetaaUy 
are always tjalM *^bAngar ^ and low- moist landa being ‘taral^ or *kacb- 
lands by » river *ich*ldir* the bar.* 
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very large number of classes and a formidable catalogue of 
diflferentlal soil-rates. Such cases have occurred, and are 
sometimes held up as if they characterized the system ; but 
it is not so. The system of soil classification actually adopted 
in different districts naturally vaaied according to local 
circumstances. In some parts of the country, for example, 
it was found that variations in rates of actual rents depended 
chiefly on natural varieties of soil, so that loam, clay, sand, 
river alluvial, and so forth, had to be discriminated. Each 
kind of soil might be further subdivided into ^ good/ * bad,* 
^best,* 'worst/ and so forth; or again be dealt with as 
‘irrigated* or ‘unirrigated.* In other places, the value of 
land was found to be mainly influenced by its position 
with regal'd to the village site, and the facility for using 
manure ; and what was called the ‘ conventional * or 
‘artifi-cial* soil classifi.<^tion was here followed. As this 
latter method was closely connected with improvements 
introduced by Mr. (now Sir) C. A. Elliott, and was the one 
most generally employed, it is worth while bo describe it a 
little more fully. 

The system was based on the fact that villages often 
exhibited certain zones of cultivation^, the rental value of 
which was found to be different, irrespective of difference of 
natural advantages of soil. 

The homestead lands in the immediate vicinity of the 
village site were found to be the best ; here they receive 
much more care than lands further off, are more easily 
manured and better watered. They are also likely to be the 
best lands, because, naturally, when the village was founded, 
the best and most fertile soil would be brought first under 
cultivation, and the village residences would be built in 
convenient vicinity to such lands. The value, then, of all 

^ The zones are generally known served in the central parts of the 
as (i) goindjgonda, gauhdn, orb^a, DoAb. !Bnt it is not, of course, 
i.e. the nearest to the village site, absohite. For instance, in Muzaf- 
to which manure is carried with famagar, sugar-cane is cultivated 
least cost ; (a) * mAnjha,^ or ^ miy- wherever the soil suits and water is 
Ana/ the middle ; and (g) the available throughout the villages, 
outlying lands (‘ barhA '). This and here of course manure follows ; 
arrangement is very generally oh- so that the circles do not apply. 
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homestead land is in many cases quite independent of, and 
rises superior to, any differences in the soil, if indeed any 
such exists 

Next in value is the middle zone, and lowest of all is that 
consisting of outlying lands at a distance from the village 
site which are less carefully cultivated, and to which manure 
is not so easily canied. 

These zones are called ^hdr/ and it is the practice to 
recognize the homestead, middle, and outer hdr. The 
villages often have recognized I'ates for land in each hdr. 
As I said before, the homestead has a uniform and com- 
paratively high rental value, in*espective of soil, and is sure 
to be iirigated; but in the middle and outer zones there 
will be ditferont rental values within the zone, according to 
the soil and according to means of irrigation, so that soil 
classes are made use of within each har if need be; and 
these soils, again, may be irxigated or unirrigated. 

It is evident that, when an assessment was based on 
classified soils and rent-rates, accuracy in the areas of the 
different classes was of the utmost importance ; for instance, 
if the ai^ea classified as homesteaddands in any village was 
made too large, or the outlying hdr too small, it is clear that 
the valuation by rent-rates would be incorrect and useless. 
If, a*s was the original practice, tho class of soil was merely 
entered against each field in the ^ khasra * or village field 
register, it was impossible that the Settlement Officer could 
examine and classify every separate field himself ; and, if 
the classification was made by subordinate agency, the 
number of entries which he could test and correct was very 
limited. Mr. Elliott introduced the simple plan of marking 
out the limits of the different blocks of soil, or bars, on the 
village map. In somo places the Settlement Officer was 
able to do this entirely by himself ; if not, and the ^ soil- 
maps ’ were prepared by subordinates to begin with, it was 
a comparatively easy matter to check and correct them when 

^ Settlement Officers have generally been considered unneces- 
oitmed tbetr soil classes even into 
the bomeefcead < bir" f but this lias 
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the village was inspected. By either method, the correct- 
ness of the soil classification was sufficiently ensured, and 
the valuation by rent-rates was made to rest on a safe 
foundation. In addition to this, such a plan of the village 
showing the patches of the different classes of land, or bars, 
into which it is divided, gi^eatly assisted the Settlement 
Officer in making the local inquiry into ^ prevailing rates * 
which was enjoined upon him. 

§ 14. Village Inspection, ^ 

The arrangement of circles, and classing of soils, necessi- 
tated careful local inspection; the rules framed accordingly 
directed that, when the Settlement measurements were 
sufficiently advanced, the Settlement Officer should proceed, 
during the field season, to inspect the villages and to mark 
out on his map the blocks or areas, in each village, of which 
the soil or advantages differed to such an extent as to 
waiTant a separate classification, so that all the fields 
numbered in the map would come under one or other of the 
different classes. At the same time the Settlement Officer 
inquired into the prevailing rates of rent in each block, 
both by local inquny and by reference to village records : 
he was to note any facts or local circumstances which might 
affect the rental value and the assessment of the village ; 
and during this inspection he formed his conclusions as to 
the limits of the circles or groups of villages already alluded 
to. 


§ 15. 'Prevailing' Rent-ratea. 

Tables were next made out showing the area of each 
class of soil in each village, and the actual rents paid for 
that part of It which was held by tenants as far as these 
could be ascertained. Abnormally high or low rents being 
excluded, the rest were added up and divided by the total 
area of the soil class. The result gave an average rent-rate 
for that class of soil throughout the circle which was known 
as the ^prevailing' or ascertained rate. ^ 
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§ 1 6. Actual or ‘Standard^ Rent-rates* 

The next step was to frame rates for actual valuation, 
or standard rates, which often differed more or less 
from the ^prevailing rates.’ The Settlement Officer here 
exercised his discretion, and used the knowledge of rent- 
rates gained at inspection, in picking out from among 
the varying rent-rates those which seemed most suitable^. 
Sometimes he took the rates of selected exemplar villages 
in preference to the arithmetical averages of the circle : and 
very coruinohly he went above the prevailing rates from a 
belief that they did not represent the full economic rent of 
the land, and that rent would be certainly raised by the 
landlords as soon as the revised land-revenue was fixed and 
a new Settlement lease for thirty years secured. This was 
sometimes called * discounting prospective enhancements of 
rent/ On the other hand, he occasionally fixed Ms standard 
rates somewhat below the level of the prevailing rates, on 
the ground that special circumstances, such as liability to 
floods or drought, made the rent-roll and the rent-rates of 
the tract liable to great fluctuations. 

But, in any case, the prevailing rates were taken as the 
basis of the rates assumed for assessment, and variation 
from them had to be explained and justified. 

§ 17. Tillage Fote-hooks* 

The Settlement Officer kept a manuscript book during 
the progress of Settlement operations, in which he caused 
to be tx'anscribed (in English) aU agxicultural statistics con- 
nected with each village or estate at the past and present 
I, Settlements. In this book the notes made at inspections 
regarding the soils and crops, means of inigation, the caste 
and agricultural skill of the cultivators, were also entered, 

^ The laiei: sy^m iit fact suhjjti- (as tha basis of iudnortion), and thifi, 
inted an iaducfcion from paritctrlar aa weU as the demarcation of the 
mats for a deduction from general different classes of the soil, required 
ront-raks, * The crucdal part of the the most minute personal inspection 
operation was the selecflon of the and inquiries in each village/ . . 
specific rents which were to be used {AdminisiraHm Report, i88a-<5. u. ai .') 
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as well as any facts of imporUncc relating to the revenue 
and general history of the village and the working of the 
past Settlement. It also contained the classification of soils, 
abstracts of the village rent-rolls, and the corrected rental ; 
and, in short, included all the information bearing on the 
rental-value of the village which could be obtained from 
the records, or was supplied by the statistics of the survey, 
or which had been elicited by the personal inquiry made on 
the spot. 


§ 1 8. Rent-rate Report. 

As soon as the rent-rates were calculated out, the rent- 
rate report was submitted to the Board of Revenue ^ through 
the usual channels. This report j ustified the rates, explained 
the basis on which they had been ascertained, and, in fact, 
gave a full description of the whole procedure, so as to 
satisfy the controlling authority of the correctness of the 
results arrived at. 

§ 19. Retailed Assessment on the ham of the Standard 

Rates. 

When the rent-rates had received sanction, the village 
jama\ or lump-sum assessment, had to be calculated. 

The result of the processes described in the preceding 
paragraphs, was to give general rent-rates calculated to be 
suitable to each kind of soil (in the particular classification 
adopted) throughout the cixole or the But in 

applying such rates to any particular village estate some 
special modification might be necessary, and when the rati s 
so modified were added up, and the estate assets for rental 
thus ascertained, there might be other sources of profit [sdir), 
such as produce of fisheries, fruits, and jungle products to 
be taken into account. Thixs a final lump-sum to be 
assessed on the mahdl or estate was aixived at. 


^ See Act XIX of 1873, gecUons 45 ami 357, under wlueh mles for pra^ 
paring such reports are made. 
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Act XIX 
of 1873, 
hec. 45 


§ 20. Further Report and Announcement of the 
Assessment 

It Hvas therefore necessaiy that, besides the General Rent- 
rate Report already alluded to, a further report on any 
modified village rateSj and on the village total assessments 
should be submitted to the Board of Revenue. 

The revenue-totals {Jama^) are then announced at the 
taJisil or rural-treasury office on a day fixed by proclama- 
tion. 

Hovp’ the village total is apportioned among the eo- 
sharers of the villago or estate is a detail which I will 
explain afterwards. 


§ 21. The latest modification of the Rvles,'-- Assessment 
on actual Rent-rates. 

The system described in the foregoing paragraphs was 
followed and gi*adually perfected in the North-Western 
Provinces between the years 1855 and 1878, during which 
the districts composing the Province came successively 
under Settlement. In the absence of accurate village 
statistics, it was the only practicable expedient by which 
the rental assets of an estate, and the land-revenue reason- 
ably assessable on it, could be estimated. It was, however, 
productive of many inconveniences, and not unseldom 
resulted in serious mistakes. In the first place, the pre- 
viously existing patwirfe’ maps were so inaccurate, and had 
originally been constructed on such defective methods, that 
a complete field-to-field survey was required before the 
Settlement Officer could .enter on the work of revising the 
land assessment. With the new maps, an entirely new set 
of village records had to be prepared, and the rights of every 
individual cultivator investigated and decided. The Settle- 
ment Officer was also obliged to ad.judicate in a summaTy 
manner m all possessory claims preferred to estates or 
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shares in estates^ to groves, houses, manorial dues ^ and the 
like. The Settlement Officer was thus both an 'Assessing 
officer, and an officer charged with the complete resurvey of 
the district, and construction de novo of the authoritative 
village records of every class of agricultural rights. Under 
such conditions a Settlement could not be otherwise than 
an excessively costly and protracted operation. Some dis- 
tricts have been ten years or more under Settlement, and 
throughout the term agriculture was perhaps depressed, and 
improvements discouraged. What was more, the result of 
so much elaborate care and toil was not always to bring out 
an assessment that was satisfactory in working. The 
vicissitudes of an Indian climate, and of the physical condi- 
tions generally, are such that the very best theoretical 
assessments do not result in an equal incidence in all cases, 
One estate regards itself as having got off well, and the next 
as having fared badly. In fact, while recognizing the care 
and skill brought to the difficult task of fixing rent-rates, 
^the doubt necessarily arises, must we not now admit that a 
perfectly satisfactory soil valuation for assessment purposes 
is impossible, — and that therefore we niuei in future be 
content with something much simpler'? Whatever may be 
thought on this point, it was undeniably a desideratum on 
general grounds, to secure the districts that had once been 
accurately surveyed, and had good records and complete 
Settlement details, from the outlay and trouble involved in 
a repetition of the whole Settlement process at the end of 
each thirty years, 

The correspondence on the method for attaining this end 
has been discussed, and its results given, in my general 
chapter on Ee venue Systems, (Vol. I, Chap. V, p. 355.) 

The first essential is to keep the maps and records, once - 
made, accurately up to date, and to secure accurate village 
statistics. With this primary object the Department of' 

i 

^ Thi'3 term— though iimocurato or other petty oosses and dues lovied 
enough in itself— -has become popu- by the propidetary body, or some of 
3ar in B<jporta and UeYenue books, them, on the non-propnetors in a 
to mdicate the misoollaneous items village, 
such as fees on marriages, house-fees 
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Land Rftcoids and Agriculture was founded in 1S75. It 
at once with training and supervising the village and 
tahsh recording agency (patwdris and kAnungos). The 
measures taken have proved so far eftectual that in all 
districts in which the survey of the previous Settlement has 
been carefully made, it will be possible to dispense with a 
new survey, and to accept the existing record of rights, 
subject to such minor corrections as may be made in the 
course of a year by a small special establishment working in 
conjunction with the village patw^ris and li^nungos of 
circles. The Settlement Officer will thus be enabled to 
confine his attention to re-assessment, and being relieved 
of the mass of judicial and semi-judicial work which used 
to occupy the time of his predecessor, and being also supplied 
with fall and accurate statistical information regarding the 
economic and agricultural condition of each estate for the 
last ten or twelve years, will be able to complete the revi- 
sion of the land assessment of a district within three years. 
Along with this change in the duties of the Settlement Officer, 
and thi^ improvement in the statistical materials for his 
guidance, the principles on which the revision of the land- 
assessment will in future proceed have been recently 
re-examined, and in some important respects modified. 


§ Estates are in different stages of development; this 
affects the principle, or degree of simplmity of 
the procedure for revision. 

The first thing to do is to determine in what condition, 
as regards its Settlement data, a district coming up for 
re-settlement, is. I have already alluded to the orders of 
1881, which require special sanction before any district is 
put under revision of Settlement at all. Put further, it is 
intended that estates shall be classified, so that in some, at 
least, which ai'e fully developed, and where the incidence of 
the revenue is fairly equal, the process of re-assessment 
shall be reduced to the simplest possible process of revision 
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by a percentage enhancement of existing rates, without any 
new inquiry into rental assets whatever. 

In all estates the harassing operations of re-survey and 
claasiticalion will, as far as possible, be dispensed with : and 
it is agreed that enhancements of assessments should be based 
mainly on considerations of general increase in the value of 
land and its produce. Further, that the assessment of an 
estate should not be revised merely Avith the view of equal- 
izing its incidence with that of other estates. And lastly, 
that specific works of improvcTnent made by the land-holders 
themselves should, as far as possible, bo encouraged, by 
exempting them from being a direct Cause of enhancement 
of revenue fora suitable period of years Improvements 
made at the cost of the State, and also, to some extent, 
increase of the area under cultivation, would constitute a 
proper ground for enhancement. 

In the case of estates which are ready for the simplest 
kind of revision, it may be possible to make the next Settle- 
ment by applying some general rate of enhancement ; in 
which case, should any proprietor object to the result, he 
will be given the option of having the estate valued on the 
detailed system. As yet, hoAvever, this method of a ‘rate- 
able enhancement ’ has not been applied in any case, as the 
summary inquiry thi’ough the Department of Land Keoords 
and Agriculture, which the rules require to he made when- 
ever a Settlement approaches expiration, has hitherto 
invariably shown that the incidence of the expiring assess- 
ments is very uneven. It is more important, therefore^ for 
us to consider the simplified rules which are actually capable 


^ Ifc Bhould be boTue inroinU that 
tho Land-Rtivoiuie being the srubati- 
tute or equivaloiit for a share iu the 
produce, it must, in any case, really 
include a charge on improvemeiitB 
—lor instaiico, on tho continued 
\voTking and giadual amelioration 
of the fioi], -whioh are just aa nmcli 
* improvements ’ as the well Bunk 
by a rich man. There is no mom 
reason why one should be protected 
than the other. It is very easy to 


make pse of weU-sovinding^ but 
rather misleading phrases about 
‘ taxing eapital laid out in jim-* 
proving the soil ’ and such like. 
The really pracUeal plan is to 
enmiy (hjc tho repetition of such 
works, by granting to them a do- 
flnito protection for a term of years, 
d'lus encourageinent is only prac- 
ticable when tho work is a de- 
finite and tangible one, capable of 
record and estimate of direct outlay^ 
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of use and will be followed in most of the revisions now 
falling due. 


§ 23, Rules under the Revenue Act, 

Speaking generally, the present rules modify the former 
rent-rate system, by substituting an inquiry into the actual 
•mdal received by the landlord in jrface of any method of 
calculating what rates ought to be or probably would be 
attained in the years immediately following the Settlement. 
In a word, we find out (now that we have the means of 
doing so) what rents really are, not what they ought to he, 
or v’hat it is supposed they would be. No addition is 
made on account of an expected rise in rents or increase of 
cultivation. The primary duty of the Settlement Officer is 
to ascertain the amount of the actual rent-roll of each estate. 
General rent-rates of an abstract character are only to he 
employed as subsidiary tests of the genuine character of the 
village rent-roll, or to supply rates for lands that pay no 
actual rent : they ai'e not to be made the basis of the assess- 
ment. 

Soils are still classified, and rent-rates framed for each 
class, from personal inquiry and examination of records ; 
the classification is made as broad and simple as possible, 
resting on the general distincbions recognized by the people 
as influencing rents; a minute classification of soils is 
discouraged, and the standard rent-rates are required to 
correspond as closely as possible with the rates actually 
and most commonly paid for the dbSerent classes of soil, 
instead of being, as they sometimes were, more of the nature 
of avexage rates obtained by calculation h 

^ Kul^und^r section 35^, Act 3 CIX Rules for the re-settlement of 
of i$73, prescribing^ the mode in estates so situated as regards their 
which the revenue demand is to be stage of development, and as regards 
assessed wem framed by the Local the completeness of information and 
Government in These rules proper in<ddence of the revenue 

may be subject to modification m assessment, that the * rateable en- 
furthor experience is gained ; but hancement* method can be applied, 
they show clearly the principles of have not yet been framed, nor could 
the new method, and are, therefore, they b© successfully, till aotual re- 
printed in fhll as an Jfmndixia this asse^ments have been proposed on 
chapter, the simplified principles. 
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The Scttlemenl Officer has, as before, to inspect every 
village, in order to satisfy himself that the acknoAvledged 
and recorded rents are, or are not, the rents actually paid ; 
at the same time ho inquires into the rates, and, after he 
has seen a sufficient number of villages (which are already 
grouped into circles), Jie selects his standard rent-rates. 

A valuation is made of each village by applying the 
standard rent-rates to the different classes of soil ; but this 
valuation is only made use of for assessment in certain 
cases : it is chiefly intondod to assist the Settlement Officer 
in comparing one village with another, and in judging 
whether the rents recoj'ded in tlio official rent-roll of a 
particular village are genuine and suflicient. The new 
rules ’equally with the older ones, speak of the assessment 
being ordinarily made on the ‘corrected rental,’ because 
a calculation has still to be made in order to apply a proper 
rate to lands not paying rent. But, as has been already 
explained, a ‘ corrected ’ rental, obtained merely by valuing 
the whole cultivated area at the average rate paid for that 
part of it which is held by tenants, is not always a fair 
valuation ; and in some cases, as, for instance, when all the 
land is cultivated by proprietors, the means of making such 
a valuation are wanting. The Settlement Officer is there- 
fore allowed to correct the rental in other ways. In a 
village in which there is very little land held by tenants, 
or none at all, or where the classes of soil cultivated by 
proprietors, or held at nominal or grain-rents, differ mate- 
rially from the rest, the rental may be corrected bj^ applying 
to the area in question the soil-rates of the circle, or the 
rates paid for similar land in a neighbouring village; 
allowance will bo made, in the case of produce-rents, for 
the uncertainty and lowness of the receipts, as compared 
with those from lands of similar quality for which 'money- 
rents are paid. 

Land held by proprietors^ as home-farm is allowed, ns 
already stated, a reduced rate of valuation. The allowance 

* Tli<at part 'vvkioli is their legal 3. Act XIX of 1873, minus whatever 
^ sir,' as denned by claxise 5, section portion of it has been sub-lot. 
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is now, under orders issued in 1888, from ten to fifteen per 
cent, below full actual, or existiug rent-rates on tenant 
lands. In shoi't, while it is the principle of the rules to 
deal with actual facts, and not with rents as it is supposed 
they may become, every care is taken to let the rental be 
a real actual rental, and not one misrepresented by interested 
persons, or one which really excludes much land from being 
valued at all. 

The Settlement Officer has seen the village, he has com- 
pared it with other similar villages in the circle, and has 
valued it by the standard rates. He can judge whether the 
admitted rents are those which are actually paid or not : ho 
can decide, from his inspection and from tables showing the 
soil classification, which is the fairest method of correcting 
the rental. If the admitted rents are the real rents and are 
not seriously inadequate, he is bound to assess on the 
coirected rental. Even if, through the careless or easy 
management of the proprietor, the rents paid are consider- 
ably lower than those prevalent in the circle for similar 
land, the rent-roll is still taken as the basis of assessment, 
if it allows of a reasonable increase on the demand of the 
expiring Settlement. 

On the other hand, it may be found that the rents have 
been fraudulently understated, or that they are rack-rents 
on which it would not be safe or fair to assess; or an 
examination of the rent-rolls of previous years may show 
that the rent-roll now put forward is considerably higher 
than the average assets of the village. In such cases, the 
jamabandi may be set aside, ^and the village assessed, either 
on the valuation by the^dii*el,e rates, or at rates which have 
boon found to bo paid by tenants for similar land in other 
villages in the neighbourhood ; or, when the assets have 
been concealed, by the rates actually paid in the village for 
the different classes of soil, if these rates can bo discovered. 

Receipts from fisheries or wild produce may be added to 
the corrected rental; and, as already remarked, the Settle- 
ment Officer is allowed to fix the Government share at from 
45 to 55 per cent, oS the result ; but, if the proposed revenue 
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exceeds 55 or falls Lelow 4,5 per cent., the special sanction 
of the Board has to bo obtained. 

When the assessinont of the tract has been completed, the 
village are reported to the Board of Revenue (through 
the Commissioner) for sanction. The report at the same 
time justifies the standard rate>s, and explains the grounds 
on which they were Belectecl : a separate rent-rate report ip 
not required. 

It should be noticed, in conclusion, that if any tracts have 
to be valued, for which grain-rents are still paid, money- 
rates arc calculated by comparison^ with neighbouring 
lands, nearly similar, wliich pay in cash. 


^ Kuio 8 (4^^ of tlio rulo'y for ag- 
flossmont, already alluded to, dir^'cts 
that where grai'n-reiitfc appear, the 
position and character of the fields 
must be loolced to. It may ho found 
that, because of Ihe outlying and 
inferior character of the ftelds, a 
gram-rent, i.o. a share of the actual 
produce, whatever it may be at any 
given harvest, is talion, hccauao of 
the uncertainty which would render 
tenants unwilling to bind them- 
selves for a yearly cash-rent. Or it 
may be, that the land is liable to 
flood, or, lying on the outskirLs of 
jungle-laud, to the ravages of wild 
animals. Here it will not always 
bo easy to apply standard cash-rates 
or cash rent-raten paid for similar 
land in tlie neighbourliood ; due 
allowance must be made for preea- 
rionsneas of crop or inferiority of 
yield. As an example from one 
of the late Settlements, J noticed 
that the Setihmmt Bejaort of B^jnor 
(1864-74) describes the district 
(p, 87) as still siibjocfe to corn-rents, 
either collected by division of the 
grain (‘bahUq, or by an estimate 
of the produce before the crop is 
reaped (locally enlled 
Cash-rents wero only common(calied 
*zabtiq on certain kmcls of C7pp, not 
on lands. The corn-rent was of a 
share, half or (rarely) one-fourth 


ar'cording to locality, and after de- 
ducting a preliminary * ploughman’s 
allowance’ called ‘halyag’— about 
one-sereiith of the whole. In this 
district the method of obtaining the 
assessment is thus described in the 
Government orders on the Settle- 
ment. Tho Settlement Officer * first 
ascertained a general average rent 
per acre of cultivated land from an 
analysis of all money-loases of vil- 
lages and other sources. He also 
prepared tables of tho estimated 
outturn of each class of crops from 
each class of soil, and turned the 
landlord’s share, (of this outturn) 
into money- ... An estimate of 
tho rental was also made from the 
patwdri’s papers (which should re- 
present tho actuals), the grain-rents 
beingturnod into money equivalent, 
and another estimate from all 
inoney-leasea granted within seven 
yeai^.* These w^ere corrected by 
certain additions, and thus there 
were so many standards or aids for 
Comparison of the rates assumed for 
a.sse3smentpurposes. Tlie crop-rates 
wwe the actual baqig of assessment ,* 
they wore made out partly on ‘zabti ’ 
(monoy-rojits) paid, and .partly, by 
valuing, at a ten years* average 
value, tho grain share of tho owner, 
taHen os r7|- to 16J $ms per mmnd 
of outturn. 
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§ 24. C'es.s^s. 

This is a convenient opportunity to ■mention the rates 
that are levied along with, or with some percentage refer- 
ence tOj the land-revenue. 

The ordinary cesses formeiiy amounted to 10 per cent., 
and were devoted to the support of schools and roads in 
the district. In 1878, by a special Act of the Legislature, 
an additional 2 per cent, was levied to defray the expendi- 
ture incurred and to bo incurred for the relief of famine, 
or in connection with the insurance of districts against 
famine b 

A very inconsiderable sum ® is also levied on account of 
canal-irrigation advantages, i. e. not the price of the water 
consumed (which is separate), but a small payment, known 
under the still existing Canal law of 1873 as the ‘ owner^s 
rate* (or as it used to be called * Water-advantage rate*). 
This meant that when the selling or letting value of any 
land had been increased by the canal construction, and tlie 
assessment as imposed at Settlement did not take account of 
this, a rate w^as imposed on the owner to make up. 

§ 25. Didribntion of Revenue over the Shares in Estates. 

The revenue on each estate is announced in the form of 
one lump sum, although ihet sum is arrived at by cal- 
culating rates for each aci’c, and then modifying the total. 
The villcige body (in all cases where the estate is owned by 
a body of coparccncns) has then the duty of settling, accord- 
ing to the custom and constitution of the village, what 
portion of the total each sharer is primarily lialde for. 
This process, effeefod by the aid of a village connnittoo, or 
' panch^iyat/ is called the ^ bachh/ The Settlement OfBcer 
aids and advises, bub docs not enforce any particular dis- 
tribution. The whole matter is one of tenure and custom, 

^ See esplaufttioa of kfxe so-calioU ® About i| laklis of rupeesi m the 
♦famfno mstiranoo fund’ in fchy year* 

Oeueml Skefcch, YoL I. Y. 
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and, in. fact, the student will find more about it in the 
chapter on Temires which follows. It is, of course, neces- 
sary that each sharer should know what he has to pay, 
as the joint and several liability of the whole group for the 
whole revenue Ls a thing in the backgi’ound, rarely en- 
forced, and liable to be put an end to by partition at any 
moment. 

26. Adjustment of Tenants' Rents consequent on 
Assessment 

In the Settlement made on the earlier rule of ideal rents, 
and, indeed, on any rule, when the rates are enhanced, the 
success of the assessment will depend a good deal on the 
ability of the proprietary class to adjust their rents with 
the tenants. As a matter of principle the North-Western law 
has found it possible to leave a great deal of the rent- 
adjustment to contract, and to the good sense of the 
landlords, under control of the Coni’ts and of the re- 
qukements of the Tenant law. But with the care that 
the Settlement system takes in the matter of securing and 
recording the rights of the tenantiy, it is obvious that the 
adjustment of rents after the Settlement ^janui' ' or total 
revenue has been announced is a matter requiring unusual 
attention. Mr, Fuller, of the Central Provinces, mites : — 

‘The revenue was assessed on a rental which was assumed 
to be a fair one at tho time of Settlement, or within a reasdn- 
ahle period after its conclusion. In calculating it, allowance 
was made for enhancement, which could reasonably be effected 
at the time the new assessment was assumed . . . The adjust- 
ment of rents, after tho announcement of the revenue, formed, 
in most Settlements, an essential part "of the proceedings. In 
the North-Western Provinces it has ordinarily been the practice 
to effect this, as for as possible, through the people themselves, 
— that is to say, the propiuetors and tenants were called toge- 
ther, the gross amount of tho rental which the Settlement 
Officer considered a fair average for the period of Settlement 
was announced, and they were asked to raise the existing 
rental towards this amount by distributing^among themselves 
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all or a part of the dilTereiice betwoon the rental and the 
desired rental. In theory, then, the Settlement Officer, as an 
assessing officer, did not go below the village ; he left it to the 
peqple to settle the rentals which would be payable on the 
different holdings, in order to bring out the total rental. This 
system of procedure seldom resulted in the production of a 
revised rental which exactly corresponded with the gi’oss 
i*ental as fixed by the vSettlement Officer. Where the tenants 
were strong, and could resist enhancement, the landlord was 
forced to compromise with them for less than the full rental 
assosserl. On the other hand, when the landlord was power- 
ful, lie would often obtain a rent considerably above the rental 
assumed. It is owing to this that the actual incidence of the 
revenue on the adjmted assets^' (i. e. of the rentals as they 
really come out when the landlord and tenants have done 
tht3ir best) varies so greatly in different villages.’ 

The Settlement Officer might uniformly assess at haK the 
assumed rental (or assumed assets), but the proportion ac- 
tually taken, depended, of course, on the extent to which 
the adjusted rental corresponded to that on which the 
Government half was calculated. 

* It should be added that, although in theory the adjustment 
of rents is left to the people, yet, as a matter of fact, the 
Settlement Officer has commonly interfered to assist them, and 
has brought iiis influence and authority to hear in overcoming 
the resistance of individual tenants to a fair enhancement, and 
in keeping the demands of the proprietors within moderate 
limits.’ 


§ 'zy. Results of Settlement 


In the North -Western Provinces the Eevenue stood thus 


in 1881^-83:— 

B. 

Bora\asiently settled ^7,66,000 

Temporanly aetfcied 3.81,56,000 


Total , . 4,j39,aia,ooo 


It now romaijiB to bo seen how far the recent discussion of 
principle will result in simplifying and minimizing the work 
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of the revision (when it falls cine) of the last (thirty years) 
Settlements, Survey and record will not, as a rule, have to 
be done over again; but it has already been determined 
that a further assessment of Gorakhpur and Jalaun are 
necessary h and so as fresh revisions become due, instruC” 
tions will be issued for each district on its merits. 


§ Examples of Modern Assessments. 

To this general description of the principles of assessment 
I may now append a series of notes taken from the districts 
moat lately settled. 

These examples show difforont parts of the province — 
Bunddlkband, with its special soils, often fertile but uncer- 
tain in their yield frojii failure of rain, &c., and lialde to the 
ravages of the ‘Kans’ grass {Eanhamm spoyitanenm, 
Linn.), the Doab, the Jamna districts, and those of Eohil- 
khand. 


29. The Jamna Districts— Agra. 

The Agra Deport furnishes us with several points of illus- 
tration. First, as to the area called * irrigated/ Of a total 
cultivated area of 840,158 acres 462,031 are ^irrigated/ But 


^ For Gorakliijur the originnl fteUI 
maps of the last Settlement— one of 
the fir&t undertaken— were had ; 
and it is rmderstood tliat Gorakh- 
pur will be le auiTeyed. As to 
aasessnient, the orders state (and 
this gives a good example of the 
now method) that the existing rent- 
roll warrants an increase in the 
revenue. TJio district, under its 
existing conditions, is one favour* 
able to the introduction of a system 
of assessment 'the simplest com- 
patible with such a general check of 
tho recorded rental (list of routs 
actually paid in the estate) as will 
effectually detect fraudulent con- 
cealmont of assets to any material 
extent, and with the discovery and 
rectification of rents that may have 
been let down much below the pre- 
vailing standard designedly or care- 


lessly or without prnpei* reason,* Tn 
order to obtain a test, tho soil 
class ificati oil i>y n.xtnral varioiios is 
abandoned ; the tliioe simple zones 
of (Goind) near the village, middle 
laud, and outhing, are accepted ; 
and standard rates ^^derived from a 
careful soloction of Kuit-ratea nefeu- 
ally paid) are made out. Then the 
recorded rental is taken and supple- 
inontod by putting 011 rents for 
' bir,* rcul-fivo land, &e. If it then 
agrees with the result that the 
standard rates would give, the 
correetod recorded rental is the 
basis of asses sm out. If not, further 
inquiry ig called for. The further 
inquiry cannot be defined by rule ; 
it will depend on the extent of the 
divergence. The orders, however, 
indicate certain general principles 
to be attended to. 
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this includes laud that is ^irrigahJe^’ and has been watered within 
the last few years. In this district the rate of rent depends 
more on the laud being irrigable, and less on its being actually 
irrigated. All the fields of a tenant may be within easy reach 
of his well, but he has neither time nor cattle to give them 
water. He concentrates his attention on the crop which is 
most profitable and most needs tbe water. To use Mr. Evans 
illustration, a single bucket well, in the Agra district, protects 
5 acres, but may actually water, in any one year, only 2*3 
acres. 

The Setilemcnt of 1840 had been at first severe but became 
easy ; the expiring demand was K. 16,29,344, and the revision 
Increased it (i i per cent,) to E. 18,07,660. The old Settlement 
being two-thirds of the rental, the rental may be taken as 
E. 24,44,012. Under the present Settlement inquiries it came 
out as R 3 6, 1 g, 3 30 , But to show how little the patwaris’ nihlsi 
(jainabundi) or annual rent-rolls could then be relied on, those 
records only made out the present rents as R 29,57,184. But 
then nearly one-fourth of the whole cultivated area is held by 
proprietors as * sir/ Eents were very much ^ artificially stereo- 
typed’ during the last Settlement. Of the whole area 36 per 
cent, was cultivated by proprietors, 51 per cent, by occupancy 
tenants, and 1 1 per cent, by fcenants-at-wilh 

In the Settlement the 'zones’ could be used* the home 
circle and tlie middle circle were merely classed into irrigated 
and dry; the ^outlying’ was classed according to natural 
, soils, 

Everywhere it was found that the tenants paid lump-rents 
for the whole holding, not specific rates per acre : but some- 
times there was only one class of soil in the holding, and then 
the rate could be bken out ; in other eases, 'a rough rate, for, 
at any rate, the larger soil-classes is Itnown,’ Average rates 
were thus ascertained without difficulty as a standard. ' Many 
cireumstancos/ says Mr. Evans, 'affect the .standard of rents 
paid or payable in a village, and for these allowance has to be 
made by modifying the pnrgana (or standard) soil-rate. Eents 
will be lower, and lower rates mxist be assessed, in villages 
where the lands are inferior owing to some local or accidental 
pocalkrify ; where population is scanty or the market very 
distatxt ; where the tenants are composed of the less indxis- 
triolxs castes who cultivate, or where, as is often the case, they 
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are claiofiy olfl proprietors (or their flescGnclants) who have lost 
their i)roprietiiry rights but have been allowed to cultivate at 
very lenient rates."' 


§ 30 . Midtra, 

From the MtiUm Settlement Ee;port Eeviciv the principle 
there adopted appears : — 

‘ The problem was to ascertain, for each description of land, 
the rate of rent wdiich was held to bo a fair one and to govern 
the average bond fuh transactions between landlord and tenant. 
To ascertain this, it was necessary to exclude from the analysis 
of rentals all instances iiiw^hich the rent was obviously too low 
or too high. This process of elimination is an extremely deli- 
cate one, and for the accuracy with which it W'as performed the 
assessing officer was solely responsible. Tho rent-rates .... 
do not take into consideration any anticipated rise iti the stan- 
dard of rent during tho duration of the Settlement, although 
they allow for proba])le enhancemenls of unduly low^ rents. 
This principle of assessment has been repeatedly approved by 
Government, and is the only safe basis for a Settlemenfcb’ 

In order to have standard rent-rates by which to correct 
estate renials, tlie boil classification adopted was the bdra^ oi\ 
home-lands, w'here manure and irrigation ohliterate natural' 
variations in the soil ; and the harhd or outlying lands. The' 
home-lands were in some cases subdivided into those close by 
the villages and those (manjha) further off, These, again, were 
subdivided into irrigated and xmhrkjated^ and again into various 
sub-classses. Thus a great variety of rent-rates were obtained 
whereby to test the rental shown by the records as actually in 
use in the village. 


§ 31 . Roliilhhaml Didvicts. 

In lIuRADABAjD— one of the districlB of Kohilkhand, imme- 
diately to the east of the Uppjer Doah — it is stated that, in 1818, 
cash-rents were unknown : but since the ninth Settlement in 
1840, large areas of corn-rent land had by consent been changed 
fo cash-paying tenancies. Produce-rents, however, have their 

^ It will be observed that this long before the latest rules were 
was written of a modern Settlement iasuecl. 
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advantages in tracts where the crops are precarious hsupplying 
a sliding scale by which rent bears a proportion to the outturn 
of the crop, so that in bad years the tenant pays nothing if his 
crop fails,* 

la this district the assessment was on the modern principle 
— (i) the determination and classification of soils ; (2) inquiry 
into and calculation of standard rent-rates for each soil (and 
which, on a review of the conditions, appeared in the judgment 
of a locally expeneneed officer, to rei^rcsent rates that are * stan- 
dard ' for all the classes of land similarly conditioned), and 
then th€i npplicaiion of these standard rates to tlie area of* the 
soils, thus o})taining the lull roulal assets ; (3) determining on 
, the basis of the aiitliorized percentage, whai< the Govornnient 
* revenue is to bo. 

The primary classes of soil were here what they so often are 
— diimat or loam ; mathjdr, clay, and llmr^ sandy soil. In this 
district irrigated and unirrigated were not distinguished in the 
classes, nor were the circles {Mi) according to distance from 
the village or hamlet taken notice of. The primary classes of 
soil wore further subdivided according to variety and quality. 
Very large numbers- of soils were sejMU’ately named, but all of 
them did not appear to be-inade use of. 


§ 32 . Shdlijahdnpur. 

The HepoH on SMhjahdnpnr deals with a district where 
^irrigation for crops in ordinary years is not a necessity,’ but 
1 li of tlio cultivated area is either iriigable or, from 

its low-lying position, never needs irrigation. 

Though prices (wheat being the important crop) had risen 
73 per cent., the higher rents had not altered, and the lower 
ones were slightly raised t — ^ there is no adequate relation 
between the existing rent and the present value of the produce 
as compared with the relations existing thirty years ago.* The 
aim of the assessing officer was to find what present full rents 
and rates actually were, and to what extent they were rising, 
and what may be fairly assumed as the level they would reach 
in the next two or three years,— i.e. when the effect of the new 
Settlement should have become realisedb The reasons for fix- 

' Jfote hero the principle of the day-reniy asj they ought to he or (it 
waa beUeved) probably would be. 
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ing the revenue on each estate wore written out * in the manner 
of a judicial decree/ When there was much waste beyond 
what was required for pasturage, an increase was made on 
the gross rental to allow for what was sure to be soon re- 
claimed. In some places this was not done, but an addition 
was made for the considerable ^sair’ income derived from 
‘piila^ (thatching-grass). Certain castes actually pay lower 
rents than others, and this fact was allowed for. This was a 
district whore sometimes it was needed to assess below 50 per 
cent., and whorti sometimes, for reasons given, a proportion of 
54*9 per cent, was still a reasonable assGSsme’''t ; rents could 
and would easily ha raised to the amount assumod as the 
‘poleiiLial assets/ Tables were made shosving, besides the 
recorded rental (corrected), the estimated actual rental, or 
rental from soil-rates assumed to bo true, and these added to 
by allowance for increase of cultivation (forming the ‘potential 
assets ’). 

As regards the soils, it may ))e mentioned that circles in 
which manure is or is not used aie not to be found. Sugar- 
cane is cultivated wherever land is suitable, and manure is 
taken to it. In some parts, circles in which the same rents 
prevailed naturally, as the ‘ jhabar-har,’ the bhiir-har, and so 
forth, were found. In one pargana we find a circle made 
because of the great inferiority caused by a liard clay, — a 
peculiar subsoil which prevented wells being used, and large 
areas of jungle of the Butca frondout ; another called ‘tarAi’ 
because of its moist and low-lying character ; all soils, whether 
clay, loam, or sand, were good, and did not require irrigation, 
and the place being intersected by old river-beds called ‘dubri,’ 
in which the soil was always moist and fertile. 

§ 33. Fatihpnr. 

FATiHruE is a Doab district, lying between Bundelkhand 
and the south of Oudh, well wooded with groves, and about 47 
per cent, of the cultivated area iiTigable. 

Here ‘ hars ’ or circles at distances from the village-residence 
were made some, but not much, use of. But the three ordin- 
ary oTiQB—gaiiJidn, manjlia^ and harM~^yQl'Q not enough: 
mdnjha hardly existed, and there was a good deal of rice culti- 
vation which made a separate circle, and there were marked 
varieties in natural soils. We find mention of the dumat, 
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^ bhur/ and 'matyar’ as usual^ and tarai or ‘kaclihar’ — ^nioist 
soils by the river ; and also in some places the Bundelkhand 
soils appear — viz, W^abar/ or blaekisL clay, and ^parwa/ a 
yellowish loamy soil. 

The soils had here to be divided further, according as they 
were irrigated or dry, manured or not. Average ^ true ’ rent- 
rates for each claos were fixed by inquiry and analysis of 
recorded rent-rolls and leases. In each pargana, representative 
villages were selected, ‘and the inductions formed after an 
examination of tlieir statis>tics were the most valuable.’ In 
soin(5 places actually paid rents could be accepted ; in others, 
which were obviously under- rented, increased rates were put 
down, hut not ‘ ii}>ove tliose frequently paid in osiaies where 
the owners, wltljuub rack-renting, iriod to obtain the most out 
of their lands.’ The o].)jeob was to obtain not an arithmetical 
average, bub a true prevailing rate. As a fact the rents jiaid 
wore unequal, because they followed the old revomio which 
was unequally assessed. This Settlement, however, did not 
show that the Settlement Officer proceeded to adjust and 
equalize rents as might have been expected. 

§ 34. Ccewnpore, 

A bettor example of a modern Settlement is afPorded by the 
next district, Cawnpore. Here we find the village map made 
use of to indicate, by the use of certain conventional marks, 
the drainage lines, the varieties of soil, &e., while the rent of 
each ^ number ’ or field on the map is marked in as ascertained 
from the village rent-rolls, or by inquiry ; aiid most careful 
was the questioning by which the rents marked were ascer- 
iamed. The same inspection enabled the limits of the different 
sofi-tracts to be marked. Opposite is given a sketch showing 
how this came out. It will give the student a general idea 
how soils may be distributed. There are many districts, 
however, in which the changes are much more numerous than 
this. In some Settlements I notice that a trained establish- 
ment did the soil classification and marking out of the * bars.’ 
Here the Settlement Officers did it themselves. The maps 
were over to the office where the statistics are compiled ; 
the fields of each tract were classified (according to the marks 
employed)^ in tables^ with the renhrafces attached. Thus, for 
each village, the completed statistical information would be 
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got ready, including static tics of caste, i)opul{ition, and irriga- 
tion, and the list of soils with rates : and when a nninbor of 
these were collected for a whole pargana they ^vould he com- 
pared together and analysed, so that the rates of one village 
would be compared and rectified by aid of another. Having thus 
obtained BtanHard rent-rates, they were reported and sanctioned, 
and then applied to the villages or estates ; and in doing so* 
allowance was made for other matters besides physical condi- 
tions of soil and irrigability — e.g. far caste, or the fact of the 
tenants being old GX“prox>riotors. 

There is no doubt that this minute classification of every 
hold under so many shades of diflbrenco must be of gi'oat use 
to the rent-courts when discussing cases of enhancement. But 
whethej' it is not an over-refinement for 2)urpo.ses of assessment 
may well bo questioned. Tho shetches annexed sliow that 
Cawnpore has, besides the Ganges on the north and tho Jamiui 
on the south, some intermediate sti earns ; so that, after taking 
the peculiar soils forming strip-tracts close along the rivers, 
the natural divisions of soil follow the ‘ duab * or spaces be» 
tween two of the rivers. 


§ 35. Banda. 

i. 

Here is another example from Banda, a district which was 
greatly over-assessed in former days, and a partial desciiption 
of v^hich may be found in Mr. Patterson's report on the Karwi 
subdivision. The peculiarity here is that the tenants largely 
pay not by rates according to the value of the different soils, 
hut lump-rents (thansa) for the entire holding. First, tho 
villages were classified into circles according to the general 
character of their position and soil. Next, the soils were 
rather minutely classified according to natural varieties and 
artificial alterations made by manure and irrigation. Several 
tables of rent were then made out t one was the average rate 
of rents actually paid within the village and circle : the next 
showed what the rental would come to if certai a rents actually 
paid and accepted as representative rates wore applied to all 
land of the same quality and doserlption in the circle or 
village. On comparing the results, ‘ suitable rent-rates ' were 
drawn out for the village* The rentals obtained are now 
shown : — 
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(i) According to a ‘ con*octc‘d’ actual rental . . 15,26,819 

(2j By applying aaccriuined (representative) rates of 

eacix village to tlic soil areas of tlio villages . 15,05,966 

(3) By applying ascertained rates to the soil areas 

of the circle 15,11,722 

(4) By asBumed rates for the circle .... 14,57,300 

(5) By suitable lates for each village .... 14,33,887 

Ay to tho (irea^ to which the rental was to be applied, allow- 
ance had to he made for what probably would be cultivated, 
boyond what was actually so^ ; and at the same time to make 
allowance for fallow. A fair average area of cultivation waa 
ascertained, and the asbossmeni applied to that. 

Ill the Settlement it was nott^d that the statue, holding, and 
rent of each cultivator (i. e. tenant) way ascertained or decided, 
or ‘ fair ’ rents were fixed fur each tenant with rights of occu- 
pancy, and in some cases with the consent of the proprietors, 
for ‘ ieiuxnts-at-wilL’ And it was remarked that * the readjust- 
ment of the rents of the protected tenantry, where they do not 
correspond "with the Settleinont Officer’s assumed rates, is now 
recognized as the indispensable accompaniment of a revised 
assessment, and the time has pa.ysed when assessing officer’s will 
be permitted to speculate upon future enhancements in the 
case of tenants-at-will/ On the general subject the Board 
writes : — ^The crops are dependent on rainfall, and the land- 
revenue administration demands special care as well as inti- 
mate local knowledge on the part of the local officers.’ 

§ 36. Rmsnue Policy in Precarious Districts. 

In the Kami SuMivmon ^ejport^ I find this excellent cau- 
tion— which I submit as being a modernised version, so to 
speak, of the system wliich the best Native Governments 
always pursue, and which ought to be our policy for ail good 
but precarious districts, notwithstanding any difficulty that 
some uncertainty in Budget estimates and Financial state- 
ments may result. ^ In Bund41khand, cycles of magnificent 
harvests, during which even heavy revenues are easily paid, 
are succeeded by periods of depression and scarcity, during 

*■ X.e. would be at the end (it ie pp. i3-’i5of tke 
noted) of a * period of oxtromo ofth^ S^iUenmt 
■doprmioii/ then existing. Soo 
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which the lightest dmand, if rigidly collected, would cmtse dis- 
tress. The true policy seems to me to be not to imjpose very 
light jamahs f which involve too great a loss of public revenue 
in good years, and which cannot be fully collected in bad 
years without hai'dship ; but to fix a full demand which should 
be collected with discrimination ; suspension, and (where 
necessary) remission, being liberally granted on account of 
failure of crops/ And also, Mr. Patterson says in another 
place : * In bad years I would have suspensions, and, if 
necessary, remissions granted freely, promptly, and as a matter 
of course,^ 


Section V.— Aebangements following the 
Assessment. 

§ I. Scrutiny and confirmation of Amssment 

The assessment of any estate or any holding, when 
effected according to rates which have been so care- 
fully prepared by the Settlement Officer, scrutinized by 
the Commissioner, and finally sanctioned by the Board 
of Revenue^ is neveitheless open to an appeal to the Com- Act XIK 
missioner, whose order is final, subject to revision by the ^ec! 243. 
Board of Revenue. The assessment of the district as a See. 249. 
whole, or of any estate, is also confirmed by Government, 253' 
and Government has the power to revise any assessment 
before confirming it. 

§ 2. Form of Acceptance. • 

When the assessments are ready, the person entitled to 
the Settlement, i.e. the owner, be he ^ zamindAr,- taluqddr, 
or a village proprietor or representative (lambardAr) of 
a body or group in joint villages, signs a ^ darjchwdst- 
mdlguzfiri^ (literally a request to engage for such and such 
a sum of revenue^). This states the amount and terms.; 
as fixed by the Settlement Officer. 

^ The form is given iu S. B. Gir.'Bep. I. Seetioji 38. 
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The revenue may be payable uniformly, or, if it is any 
considerable increase on tbe expired Settlement, perhaps it 
may be * rasadi/ or progressive— i. e. ^the full rate gradually 
attained— so much the first two years, bo much the next, 
and in the fifth year perhaps, the full amount will be 
payable. 

The sum is not alterable through the whole peiiod of 
Settlement, which is usually (but not always) thirty years— 
a period sufficient to give the proprietors the benefit of their 
industry and capital expenditure, and not long enough to 
stereotype mistakes of policy. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that the fixing of thirty years is a matter of policy and 
of the decision of the Government regarding the particular 
Settlement, There is no general rule or law fixing thirty 
years, or any other term, for a ‘ temporary ’ Settlement^. 


§ 3. The PeTBom naho engage /or the Reveime. 

Next, we have briefly to inquire who are the persons 
who enter into and sign these engagement deeds, 

The Settlement is to be made with the proprietor or 
person in proprietary possession of the estate 
Act XIX Where there are joint proprietors, a joint Settlement is 
»e4f43!44. "with all, or * with the representatives (styled 1am- 
baxdirs) elected according to the custom of the mahil/ 

Then the question of coincident proprietary rights in the 
same estate has to be dealt with. This the reader will 
readily understand, if he remembei^ what has been said 
(Vol, i p. 196 seq.) about the difficulties which arose 
where one person had been selected as proprietor among 
several who had claims, as, for example, when a 
^ fcaluqdir * was found to be in a position which made it 
necessary to declare him proprietor over the* heads of the 
village cultivators, who had themselves once been owners, 
but who, from various causes, hod now sunk to a subor- 

* SeeVoti. ChAp. V p. 303-4, of tenures, and how the different 
® Who he is, will appear more estates came to he owned as they 
fnliy when we come to the ^nestdon now are. 
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dinate position. It was often a nice question in making 
the first Settlements, and one -wbich the policy of the time 
caused to he determined this way or that, how far the 
overlord had acquired the status of proprietor, and how 
ever the village people hud lost their original position. It 
might well be that there was something of a proprietary 
character in both parties. When there are thus several 
persons possessing ‘separate, heritable, and transferable 
proprietary interests ’ in the estate, the Settlement Officer 
is to determine, under the rules in force at the time, 
which of the persons is to be admitted to engage ; and he 
then makes provision for securing the rights of the others, 
deciding the share of the profits to which they'are entitled. 

The original proprietary body of the village was more 
commonly selected (except in the case of great chiefships) 
in the'North-Western Provinces Settlements. In some cases, 
the Settlement with the inferior engages that he is to pay 
an amount of revenue which includes the sum to be re- 
ceived by a superior. This sum is paid to the supe- 
rior through the treasury, and in fact he becomes a pen- 
sioner on the land merely. In cases where the Settlement 
is with the superior, a sub-Settlement may be (and 
always is) made with the inferior ‘on behalf of the supe- 
rior,' by which the inferior becomes hound to pay to the , 
superior an amount equal to the Government revenue, 
together with the superior’s own dues (and no more), so that 
both parties are equally protected b Lastly, there areActXlX 
cases of persons having proprietary rights, hut not such as 
to entitle them to a Settlement ; the Act provides for the sm. 56. 
Settlement Officer making arrangements for securing them 
in the ‘possession of existing rights of an equivalent 
thereto.’ 

* The reader will here trace the a speciel feature in, the Oudh 
proTjaiene which were fevmd «o Settlement procedure. The eub- 
muoh wanted in Bengal, and were Settlement m the same as what was 
introduced in tSaa. The suh-Settle- called in iBaa a ‘ mtffaml Settle- 
ment is alao.aswillprosentlyappeat, ment.* 
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ActXa 

of 1873, 
yec- 43. 


§ 4. Refusal to Engage. 

The proprietor is free to decline to hold the estate 
on the terms of Settlement as finally approved, after all the 
remedies of appeal and confirmation by Government have 
been exhausted, Such a thing is practically unlcnomi 
nowadays; but in the first years of administration (at 
any rate) it occasionally happciied. 

If the a>S3GSsiacnt is not accepted, then the estate can be 
farmed or held under direct management of the Collector 
for a time not exceeding fifteen years ; and the owner, 
being thus kept out of the management, gets a (mdlikdna) 
allowance out of the profits of the estate, of not less than 
5 nor more than 15 per cent, on the assessment, and is 
allowed to continue to hold his own ' sir,' that is, land 
always retained for his own cultivation, but as a tenant on 
a rent, during the period of his exclusion from the estate. 
The Act provides what is to be done on the expiry of the 
period: it is unnecessary, however, to notice the subject 
further here^. 


Section VI.— Tee Land Eecords Prepared at 
SETTLEMEirr, 

§ r, Judicial Functions of Settlement Officers, 

It is observed in Thomason’s Directiom that the 
i operations of Settlement may be divided under two great 
^ heads, om fiscalj the oihs>j: Judidal. And the division is 
' quite characteristic of the ^Regulation VII’ or North-^ 
Western system ; it ie not traceable in the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal nor in a Raiyatw&i Settlement. 

The amsment described in the preceding section is the^ 
fmol part. 

Judicial or qmsifudicial part is no less important; 

^ la estates if?hm there aroafexre?, the ^■eollaa^is ara to bo first ofiered 
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for the theory is, that Government not only nndei^akes to 
fix with moderation its own share in the profits of the land, 
but determines the proprietary right of the person or body 
whom it considers entitled lobe settled with, and the rights 
of all othe]’ persons not settled with but having an interest 
of some kind in the estate. And where the proprietor is a 
community or jointly responsible body, it is of primary 
importance to ascertain and record the custom of the com- 
munity in respect of the system of shares and the method of 
dividing the burdens and profits of the estate among the 
coparceners : inheritance and customs regarding succession 
may also have an important bearing on landed rights. 

In this connection, also, the family relationship of the 
parties is often of the greatest importance, and the ‘ Shajra 
nasb,* or genealogical tree, which accounts for the several 
branchings of the family, and the * pattls/ ^ thoks,' or sub- 
shares, and fractional interests generally, is a document of 
the utmost importance 

Not only so, bub in many cases, owing to the super- 
position of proprietary rights, there are ancient, but now 
secondary or subordinate, interests in land, to be protected 
by record, Not only the security of the revenue, but the 
well-being of the country, is dependent on doing justice to 
all these claims and interests. 

I am, of course, speaking of what was done long ago \ but 
it is better to speak of it in the present tense. If any 
district should happen to be in such a condition, that its 
record-of-rights requires to he made out afresh, all this 
would bo actually done. Fortunately for the districte, 
these records wore perfected some years ago, and the only 
work is now to keep them up so as to correspond with the 
facts from year to year* 

It is true that the ordinary Courts of Civil Justice are, 
in all cases, open to any claimant who. fails otherwise to 

^ jMy own exporionco is in fcho ci^es and ddoplion casoa ate con^ 
PanjAhj, and porliapa I exaggerate stantly before the Courts, we could 
the importance of these ‘ trees ’ in do nothing without the«6 

the KoTth-Weat^rn Eixjvinees. But family histories, 
in the Panidb, where inhentanco 
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obtain Ms just rights ; but the North-Western Provinces 
Revenue system has alv^ays held this to be an insufficient 
security. For, in applying such a remedy, it is the person 
claimant who must take the initiative, and bear the burden 
of prot)f. But the rights that stand in special need of 
support are just those which have been, to a gi’eater or less 
extent, overborne by the more powerful and wealthy (who 
now stand forth in the superior proprietary position) ; in 
other words, they are those of the classes least able to take 
the initiative. Not only so, but the Courts themselves are (or 
rather were in former days) not provided with any means of 
judging such questions properly. The rights of villagers 
and the eflfect of village custom are distorted in the excited 
and partizan atmosphere of the headquai'ters Court : they 
are more likely to be truly found out by friendly and less 
formal inquiry in the village itself. 

If the Settlement Officer takes the initiative, the diffi- 
culty is, to some extent at least, obviated ; he is on the spot, 
or near at hand ; he inquires and ascertains what is the 
real state of the case. If Mb summary inquiry does not 
result in a satisfactory adjustment of all differences, he 
can, at least, point out clearly to claimants what they have 
to establish, and how they are to establish it, so that a more 
perfect examination of evidence and formal decision maybe 
had in a ^ Regular Suit,^ heard under the procedure of the 
Civil^Qourts. Consequently, the Settlement Officer is re- 
quired to record all rights which are ascertained on inquiry 
to exist ; those which are disputed must of course either be 
supported by the production of a legal decision of Court, or 
they cannot be admitted to record. 

In the old Settlements, not only was the Settlement 
Officer empowered to make a record, he was also vested 
with civil powers^ as judge of land- causes, of whatever 
description, and this enabled him practically to make his 
record perfect, and to include not only rights that were not 
disputed, but those which wore established by his own 
decrees as a law-court. 

' And lie afciU ia in some provinces. 
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Asj however, rights have become more deiSned, and the 
people better able to appreciate and assert them, it has 
become less and less necessary to interfere with the juris- 
diction of the Civil courts. The ordinary powers of the 
Settlement Officer are now those which are sufficient to 
enable him to get hold of all documentary and verbal 
evidence he requires, and in some cases to decide disputes 
on the basis of possession, or even on the merits by arbitra- Actxix 
tion. Where the claimant is out of posseBsion, 
arbitration is not resorted to or not possible, recourse must 47> 
be had to the Civil Court. . 

SaQ. 64. 

§ a. Rent and Partition Cases^ 

The Settlement Officer also decides rent questions that Secs. 65- 
may arise in connection with the preparation of the ‘jama*- 
bandi/ or record of cultivating rights and rents paid. 

Power to refer to arbitration without consent of the parties 
is given. A Settlement Officer may be invested with the Sec. 220 
powers of Collector (and an Assistant Settlement Officer 
with those of an Assistant CoUeotor), and as such may hear secs, 
and decide partition cases, and do all the acts provided for 
in Sections 234 and 335. 

§ 3. Jurisdiction of Civil Court barred in certain 
'matters, 

While the Civil Court decides all regular land-suits, its 
power to interfere in various questions regarding assess- 
ment, formation of records, and many other matters, is 
expressly taken away by Section 541. 

§ 4, The Records of Settlement 

The Settlement Records will then, as a whole, consist ' 

(i) of the maps and indexes 5 {a) the records of the revenue 
engagements ; and (3) the Record of Rights. The reader 
will easily follow for himself the class to which the records 
belong in the following general list, 
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The docuHients (prescribed by the Board) are — 

(i) The shajra, or village map 

{%) The Jdiasra, or index register to the map. It 10 a 
list showing, by numbers, all the fields and 
their areas, measurement, who owns and what 
cultivators he employs, what crops, what sort 
of soil, what trees are on the land, &c. ^ 

Subordinate to the kkasra may be a statement regarding 
irrigation by wells, canals, &c. 

(3) ^ The village statements.’ These are statements 

showing concisely all the facts and details ascer- 
tained, by the Settlement Officer and noted in 
his * pargana note-hook’ as bearing on the as- 
sessments They may also contain the Settle- 
mentr Officer’s general reasons for the assessment 
of the village, 

(4) The ‘darldiw^st m^guaarx’ (called in Oudh and 

perhaps elsewhere, ^ qabdliyat ’) is the engage- 
ment to pay revenue. 

(3) The khewat This important document is a record 
of the shares and revenue responsibility of each 
owner or member of the ^proprietary body, 

^ Tho ‘thitkbaafc' or boundary man's name all tho different fields 
maps and proceedings sbowing bow beheld, and added, in afew columns, 
the boundaries were settled (for the chi^ items of information showm 
villages and estates, &o.) are not in the more numerous columns of 
mentioned as part of the North- the kkasra. 

Western Provinces Settlement Re- ^ In Oudh F, section sd’i, 

cord, becaxiae this part of tho busi- the jama’bandi or rent-roll ghov\^ing 
ness %va9 long ago completed before rents paid, as ihay were at ii 7 m qfsur- 
the Setilementa now in force “vvere I’ejy, is kept still. In the other 
made. . provinces , tho use of this is confined 

* In the earlier HetUoments of to the rent or revenue-rate reports, 
tlicse provinces (and also the Pan j4b, Oudh also requires ceitain other 

the Central Provinces, and Oudh) statements which, in the other pro- 
an abstract called a Hirij^ or 'anun- vincos, are confined to the Rent or 
Uikhib Asiimiwur ' was prepared. It Rex>eme Rate liepori, to be placed on 
showed the owners and tho fields the fiettlement Record itself, 
each holds, grouped together accord- * Tlio term fetoa^properly means 
ing to ncimee. In the hMsra, for share of burden or liability? it 
instance, one man might hold field originated in Bengal, where a oer- 
Ko^ r, and the same man’s name tain contribution had to be levied 
not occur again till, say, No. 50, and on rent-free lands in order to malce 

.again ac No. X39, and so on. The up a deficit, i. e. when the aasetssod 

*m«utailjib^ atarledwHhthonamos lands could not make up their total 
of holders^ and grbupod under each Y&vm\LQ,~^WtUm's Olmary. 
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In the Noiih-Western ProvinceSj tenants have no place 
in this : theie holdings and the rent they pay are shown by 
the ^ jaina’l)andi ’ (No. 6) h 

Various appendices to the kbdwat are prescribed or 
allowed. They are (i) the statements of revenue-free Act Six 
holdings; (^) a list showing the shares and holdings ofggc^^e^a^’ 
the present proprietors, and how these interests were 
acquired; accompanied by a genealogical tree; and (3) a 
statement of rights in wells. 

(6) The Jama’bandi, showing the cultivating rights and 

rents of all tenants 

(7) The Wajib-uParz. This is the village administra- 

tion paper : it contains a specification of village 
customs, rules of management, and everything 
affecting the government of the estate, the dis- 
tribution of profits, iiTigarion, and rights in the 
waste. 

I shall not here go into any detail, as it would take 
up too much space, and the student can readUy refer to 
the North-Western Jrovineea Circulars which give a com- 
plete account , of’ Gie records and their form and manner 
»of preparation. 

^ In former days, besides the land at a rent fixed by grant or hy 
KAtoCa^khatauni’ wasnsedj'ft'hich contract, or on condition of semc^ 
was, in fact, another abstract of the or otherwise, and all other tenants 
kJiasrai grouped accoi’ding to hold- in tho “raahal,*' the name and 
inga, but having a column (and caste of each, the area of their hold* 
herein lay its usefulness) showing inga, and all conditions of their 
how each holding was oultivate’d, tenure/ Tli© student will noteon- 
whethei* hy tonantn, and if so, fuse this Jama'hatuh with the docu- 
whether they had occupancy rights menl called by the same name, and 
or not. In the North- Wen tern Pro- made use of in preparing the 
Vinces at presnnt tho /jHitaiim is not Rvemie liafe Ittporf, Tliat shows tho 
jnaintainod, us information iy con- route as theij are stdtpS io be the time 
tained in tha,?rjwm'&fljjfh. 0/ survey bofoie the now assess- 

The sindent should read care- inont is made out. In tho Suftlemeni 
fully Soetions 63-76, Act XIX of Jiecord^ jama'ban^U rents arc entered 
1873, and bear in mind that, even according to the arrangements 
when a district U not under ^^tile- agreed upon by the parties, or 
menfc, tho provisiona of Section 73 demed, to suit tho now rates of the 
may bo put in force and an olficer Settlement; if there ia a case pend- 
appointed to commute rents. Aa ing the place is left blank. (See 
regai’dsthQjfauta’tandUtself, Section Act, Sections 67-73 j andS. B. OIr. 

63 provides that the record shall Bep. I, p. 13.) 

* specify the person (if any) holding ’ See S. B, Clr, Dep^ L 1 51, p. 15, 
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(8) The Rttbals^r-^khir, or ^ final proceeding/ and abstract 

of the proceedings of Settlement. 

It giyea a brief narrative of the Settlement operations, 
the period occupied by each stage' of them, explains what 
officers carried them out, the year when the assessments 
took effect, the year for which the kMwat was prepared \ 
and the date on which the Settlement record was com- 
plete 

(9) The English Settlement Report for the whole dis- 

trict. This should here also be mentioned, al- 
though it does not form part of the record deposited 
in the Collector’s office, and which comprises 
the documents above described, and all-in the 
' vernacular ^ 


§ 5. Rrmnaiion of RecordB :--theiT legal effect 

Act, aoQ. The papers in the recc’d are signed and attested by some 
one or other of the Settlement Officers according to the 
I. para, or discretion of the Settlement Officer- 

When famed out and bound, the originals are deposited in 
the Coilector’e Record Room, and the necessaiy copies are 
made for the tahsil or local officers, and for the patwSri. - 
The original Settlement Records prepared under the Act 
are bound up, usually in two volumes t 

L The record of rights {i.e. ^khi^wat,' ‘ jama^bandi,’ &c.) 
II, The village maps, khasra, and other papers not 
included in what is technically the record of 
rights. 

The maps are, of course, extensively multiplied, as the 


1 This wUl bs Eofc<iU ftftewards j 
to khewafcBihows to rights aa 
exisiad on a ooefcain date t of comae, 
fiaiee, transfers by inheritance, and 
80 forth, modify it aftewards, and 
theae modtoatioas me contlnaaliy 
recorded fyom time to time under 
of the li&rxd Record 

I* I 55) V* 17 ^ 

« An omoei^ deeirir^ to tow the 


the direotioa 
Brnmirtmeni 


diatriot in which he is employed 
(and this applies also to Forest 
Officers) should study the 
Report as his tot step. Some re< 
ports are full of the most valuable 
historical, sociologleal, and other 
information, as well as full details 
regarding soils, irrigation, products, 
rates of rent, afisessment and 
tenures of land, 

* See S. B, Oir. Dep. I. Buie $0. 
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patwdrls will require, copies on which to show alterations 
in field- or holding-boundaries as they occur from time 
to time. 


§ 6. Legal Provimns. 

Act XIX of 1873, Section 94, directs that the records shall 
be kept by the Collector, and provides for the maintenance 
of registers (prescribed by the Board) in which (a) changes 
of all kinds, (6) anything that may affect any right or 
interest in the record, (c) corrections of errors in the record 
admitted by the interested parties to have been ipade, shall 
be entered. 

Every change registered is so by order of’ a Collector or 
Assistant Collector. The process of mutation or changing 
entries, technically called ' Ddkliil-khdrij ’ (entering and 
putting out), is described further on under ‘ Revenue Busi- 
ness and Procedure.’ 

Section 91 of the Act provides that ' all entries in the 
record properly made and attested shall be presvmed to h 
true till the contrary ie proved.' 
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Rules under Section 39, Act XIX 0/1873, prescribing the mode 
in ivhich the revenue demand is to be assessed uipon land in 
the North-Wesiern Provinces [applicable in cases in which 
the Local Government determines that an imiform rateable 
enhancement should not be imposed]. 

1. The assessment of tlie revenue in each village is to be 
based as far as possible on tlie actual rentals recorded in the 
village rent-rolls, corrected where necessary — 

(1) for land held as si'r or khiidkasht (that is, land, not 
being sir, cultivated by proprietors), and rented at 
nominal rates ; 

(2) for land held on grain-rents, or land recorded as rent- 
free or held at manifestly inadequate rents ; 

(3) for fraudulent concealment of assets. 

The Settlement Officer is not at liberty to add to these rent- 
rolls any estimate on account of a prospective rise in rents or 
prospective increase in cultivation. 

2. The Settlement Officer having obtained the attested rent- 
rolls or jama'bandis [as prescribed in the rules for survey and 
record work] for the villages of a pargana or other area, will 
prepare area tables for each village under the following classes 
of tenure 

(1) Sfr (a) cultivated by proprietors as in rule 14, and (Z;) 
sublet ; 

(2) Kbudkasht not being sir ; 

(3) Tenants’ land at full cash-rents j 

(4) Grain-routed lands, lands held rent-free or for service, 
and other favoured tenures. 

3 . In order to satisfy himself that the attested rent-rolls 
correctly represent the rentals actually existing, and to enable 
him to fx’arne corrected rentals (rule 8) as specified in clauses 
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(i), (2), and (3) of rule i, the Settlement Officer will make an 
inspection of each village, 

4. After completing the inspection of a sufficient number of 
villages, the Settlement Officer will determine what villages 
may be grouped together for the formation of assessment 
circles* 

5. An assessment circle may correspond with a pargana, or 
more than one circle may he formed in a pargana, or th© 
Settlement Officer may form a circle by olassi^ng vihages 
according to the rent-rates recorded for tenants* lands in th© 
village rent-rolls. 

6. Similai'ly, after completing the inspection of a sufficient 
number of villages, the Settlement Officer will select a general 
standard rent-rate for each class of soil in the circle. The 
rent-rates selected should correspond as closely as possible 
with the rents recorded as actually paid by cash-paying tenants 
in the villages which form the circle. 

7. A standard rent-roll will be framed for each village by 
applying the standard rates to the cultivated* area of the 
village, subject to tho allowance granted under rule 14 for sir, 

8. The rent-roll may he corrected in any of the following 
ways : — 

(1) By striking the incidence of the whole rental, paid by- 

tenants at full rents, on the whole area held by them, 
and applying the average rate thus obtained to the 
area held as sir, khudkaaht, and on grain or nominal 
rents. 

(2) If the rent recorded for the lands of tenants paying 

full rents agrees with the rent obtained by applying 
standard rates to those lands, but if the classes of 
soil held as sir and khudlcasht or held on grain or 
nominal rents, differ materially from the classes of 
soil held by tenants paying full rents, the Settlement 
Officer may correefc his rent-roll by applying to the 
former classes of soil the standard ckcle rates, or the 
rent-rates -wlxich he has ascertained, during th© course 
of his inspection, to he actually paid by tenants, in 
th© immediate neighbourhood, for lands of the same 
class similarly situated and with like advantages. 

Tf the wholfl er nenrlv fbe wbnitt ef fbe viTlafPA i€i 
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sir or khudkAsht or land held on grain or nominal 
rents, the Settlement Officer may apply the standard 
circle rates, or the rent-rates which he has ascGi*tained, 
during the course of his inspection, to be actually 
paid, by tenants of villages in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, for soils of the same class similarly situated 
and with like advantages, 

(4) In villages which contain grain-rented lands, the posi- 
tion and character of such fields must be very care- 
fully ascertained. It may be found that the grain- 
rented land comprises mostly outlying and inferior 
fields, or fields subject to ‘Special disadvantages, such 
as non-resident cultivation, liability to flood, or, if on 
the outskirts of jungle tracts, to the ravages of wild 
animals. The application to such areas of circle 
standard rates, or of the cash rent-rates of similar 
lands in. the village or its neighbourhood, will require 
careful consideration ; and due allowances should be 
made for any special precariousness of crop, or un- 
certainty of cultivation, or for lower receipts as com- 
pared with those from other cash-rented fields of 
similar quality. 

9. If the corrected viUago rent-roll agrees fairly with the 
refit-roll according to standard rates, the Settlement Officer 
will at once accept the corrected village rent-roll as the basis 
of his assessment. The Settlement Officer will throughout his 
proceedings give proper weight to the recorded rent-rolls of 
past years. 

10. In cases of divergence of the corrected village rent-roll 
from the rent-roll according to standard rates, the Settlement 
Officer will be guided by the following considerations and 
procedure : — 

(a) If the divergence arises from any peculiar conditions 
of the village, such as the class of cultivators, 
character of the soil and cultivation, or the position 
of the village in respect to floods or the depredations 
of wild animals, the Settlement Officer will accept the 
corrected village rent-roll for his assessment. 

(&) If there are no such special conditions, but the Settle- 
pient Officer is convinced that the divergence is due 
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to fraudulent concealment of rents, or to rents having 
been designedly let or kept -down or to land having 
been thrown out of cultivation, in anticipation of 
revision of the assessment, the Settlement Of&cer 
may proceed to ascertain the special soil-rates ad- 
mitted to prevail in the village, or he may apply' the 
circle standard rates or the rent-rates which he has 
ascertained to be actually paid, by the tenants of 
villages in the immediate neighbourhood, for soils of 
the same class similarly situated and with like advan- 
tages. The Settlement Officer will then determine 
the sum which is to form the basis for assessment 
(c) If the corrected rent-roll is inadequate, not on account 
of the fraudulent understatement of assets, but in 
consequence of the inadvertence or easy management 
of the proprietor, the Settioment Officer should usually 
accept the rent-roll as the basis of assessment, if it 
gives a reasonable increase on the amount of the 
demand under the expiring Settlement. 

11. The rates described in clause (6) of the preceding rule 
will he entered in the column for ^ village rates * in the assess- 
ment statement, 

12. * Village rates’ should only be used in the cases described 
m rule 8, clauses (2) and (3), and in rule lo. 

13. Where the corrected rental is materially in excess of the 
rental by standard rates, the Settlement Officer should, before 
accepting the recorded rents as the basis of his assessment, 
satisfy himself that they are actually paid, and that a revenue 
demand based on them can be realised without undue pressure 
on the proprietor or tenants. 

14. In calculating the revenue, the rates applied to pro- 
prietaiy sir should be 25 per cent, less than the rates applied 
to tenant land. [Now reduced to 10-15 p.c.] All sir land 
actually and in good faith cultivated by proprietors with their 
own stock and servants or by hired labour should be valued at 
the favourable 3fate. But inquisitorial investigations into the 
way in which sir is managed or divided are not to be resorted 
to. The Settlement Officer should, in the course of the 
verification of the rent-rolls, find no difficulty in ascertaining 
and judging to what extent in each estate sir is to be treated 
as being under the habitual cultivation of the proprietors. 
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15. In addition to the assessment on rentals, the Settlement 
Officer may take into consideration the average receipts from 
natui'al products, such as fruits, fish, or other sayer^ and add 
them to the total of the corrected rent-rolls, provided that 
minerals are not to be taken into account as assets (where any 
right to them is reserved to the Government). The term 
‘ minerals ^ includes stone-quarries, kankar-beds, and all other 
similar products, 

1 0* The revenue assessed upon each estate shall ordinarily 
be go per cent, of the corrected rent-roll, with any addition 
tliat may be made on account of sayor profits. But large and 
sudden enhancements of the revenue are to he avoided, even 
when the eon-ectod rent-rolls would seem to justify them. In 
such cases, the Settlement Officer should consider whether it 
would not be advisable to realise the enhanced demand by pro- 
gressive rises spread over a limited number of years, and he 
should submit definite proposals in each case for the orders of 
the Board. 

17. In other cases, the Settlement Officer may, for any 
special reasons, take a higher or lower percentage than 50 per 
cent, of the rent-roll. But whenever the proposed revenue 
exceeds 55 per cent, or falls below 4g per cent, of the rent- 
roll, he must obtain the special sanction of the Board to his 
proposals, 

18. Whenever a landlord establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Settlement Officer that increased rents are being r Dually paid 
on account of water-supply provided by him from wells or 
other ii’rigation works constnicted either by private capital or 
by loans under Act XIX of 1883, the increased rents shall not 
he taken into account. Thus, whenever a landlord can prove 
that land, assessed at the expiring Settlement as dry land, is 
now paying rent as inigated land in consequence of his own 
expenditure of capital on an irrigation work, such land shall 
continue to be rated at unirrigatcd rents. Again, whenever a 
landlord satisfies the Settlement Officer that increased rents 
are being actually paid on account of land formerly unre- 
claimed waste, but brought under cultivation at his own 
expense, whether the capital so expended was derived by him 
from loans under Act XIX of 1883 or otheiwise, the increased 
rents duo to such expenditure shall be exempted from assess- 
ment until the expiry of fifteen yeai‘S from the date of the 
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commencement of the reclamation operations. The Settle- 
ment Officer ■will also take into consideration any other special 
outlay made by a landlord during the cuiTency of the expiring 
Settlement oijietwise than by means of a loan under Act XIX 
of 1883. In regard to improvements made with the aid of 
loans under the said Act, which do not consist of the reclama- 
tion of waste land or of irrigation works, the Settlement Officer 
will be guided by section 1 1 thereof. 

19, In cases where the fuU assessment is postponed under 
the preceding rule, the Settlement Officer shall fix (a) the 
initial revenue payable from the introduction, of the revised 
Settlement, and (b) the enhanced revenue payable after the 
expiry of the period for which increase in the revenue demand 
has been deferred. 



CHAPTER IL 


THE LAND-TENTJEES. 

Section I. — General Remarks. 

The Land-Tenures of the North-Western Provinces in- 
vite a special study, for here (as well as in the Panjfib), 
owing to various causes, village communities of the joint 
or landlord type (Vol. I. Chap. IV. p. io6) in a more or less 
perfect state, are found to be the prevailing feature. Here 
‘ villages ’ can be studied, if not in their original form, at 
least without the aid of that conjectural reconstruction 
which caused so much difference of opinion when, at the 
beginning of the century, inquiries were made regarding 
the existence of ‘ communal ’ proprietary rights in villages 
in the Bombay and Madras districts. It was the general 
prevalence of this form of landholding that gave rise to the 
special Settlement system I think, however, that there 
can be no doubt that, just as in Oudh, all the villages were 
not really or in origin, of th.e same type. Truly joint vil- 
lages grew up in groups, among and adjoining those over 
which no landlord body obtained the ascendancy, and which 
were originally of the raiyatw4rf type. The umvevBal Joint 
chai-aeter is the result of our own system ; and in these 
Provinces, unlike the Panjdb, a large number of the present 
communities arc of modem origin. 


* It has already been explained 
that the village as it exists locally 
geograpidcally, is not always the 
ofitate which is treiited as the tinil 
of nssppment. It may he oonvenient 
to divide one village into two or 


more revenue units. One estate 
may also consist of parts of several 
villages ; but the statement in the 
text is auffiniently correct for the 
bulk of cases. 
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I have already, in a general view of the Land-Tenures m 
India, warned the stndent that he must not expect to find 
that the existing communities a]‘e really ‘ archaic/ He 
will not suppose that they altogether represent, at first 
hand, ancient tribal ideas of property. But even when the 
communities date, as many of them do, hardly a century 
back, and when (as is true of many more, especially of the 
ancestrally-shared estates) they are duo to the multiplica- 
tion of the descendants of chiefs or petty princes who 
obtained the villages by conquest or grant within late 
historic times, — when the village community is due to 
these causes, still it is connected with archaic society in 
this way, that the principle of joint inheritance and the 
customs of sharing, of preemption, and other means of 
excluding strangers, are all derived from the aboriginal 
tribal idea, that the family, not the individual, is .the 
owner of property. And this is equally true of thg^ vil- 
lages (true bhaidchdrd) where ancestral shares never 
were recognized, but where a special principle of al- 
lotting equal shares and holdings for individuals or fami- 
lies, obtained : some tribal bond and traditional principle 
of association, must have furnished the scheme by which 
the body worked and held together. Hence, while we 
recognize that the always plausible if not convincing 
chapters in which the philosophical jurists of the present 
century account for Indian village "communities/ are 
not altogether in accord with any actual facts, they have 
yet a sufficient undercurrent of truth to make the principles 
evolved, instructive and even reliable. Hence the interest 
that attaches to North Indian tenures is great^ 

* It is unfortunate that we have Field's LandlMing^ in Varioii$ Coun- 
not any really good general aceount irieSi tho information given, ia de- 
of these tenuies to refer to. In the rived from sources long out of date, 
Adminisiration Heport of 18853-83, the and ia neither accurate nor satia- 
sketoh of tenures, based unfortn- factorily put together; and the 
nately on the old olaasilication (of student is therefore obliged to refer 
■which we shall have more to say to tho detailed notices of diatriota 
presently), is notworthy of the many which, vjdunhlo as many of them 
eminent Revenue Administrators are, have to be exhumed out of 
and excollont writers the North- Seitlemnt Meportssmd Gct^UeentxAlof 
Western Provinces possess. In other matter, and has to hunt for 
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In order to present the land-tenures in an intelligible 
form or order, we must essay to classify them according to 
some principle. Directly we attempt this, it.becomes clear 
that, by looking at one or other of the leading features, we 
may adopt several classifications, which will in some in- 
stances be cross-olaBsifioations. 


§ I, Classification of Tenwes vnih reference to the 
Oovern'ment 

If, for example, we regard things from the point of view 
of the State and its position in respect of the land, and the 
persons, if any, between the State and the landholder, we 
may classify thus : — 

(i) Where Government is the actual and direct owner of 
the land; aa where a village has escheated for 
want of heirs, or has been sold for arrears of 
revenue and Government has bought it inh 
Where there is only one, person interested in the 
land, as either cultivating it himself or by a 
tenant or labourer under agreement with him; 
that is the case in * raiyatw^xf ' countries. 

(3) Where besides the actual occupant or cultivator of 
the land, there is a second interest, that of a 
middleman, who has now become direct pro- 
prietor or landlord, and is so treated; or there 
is a body of joint proprietors ^ regarded as a 


lepers often out of print, though 
once included in the SMiens from 
lh$ Mecerds 0 / Qmrrment, It is high 
time that tho whole of these 
tions should he overhauled, and all 
that is valuahle re-<^ii6d and re- 
printed. Such a reprint would 
occupy but a very limited space 
compared with the originals, which 
are now more and more diftcult of 
access, I have hunted through half 
a doKOn official and public libraries 
to get soma particular numbers of 
the Seleciions, and even then have 
failed in more than one instance, 
tinder such difficulties Y shall have 


to apologize beforehand for the 
following remarks which will often 
leave much to be desired, and for 
sections which will not exhaust tho 
subject even in its plain matter-of- 
faot aspect. 

^ These arc what the olderrevonue- 
writers meant by estates. 

There were sometimes also *khdna 
Jshffii estates,’ whoso <home was 
left unto them desolate/ Both are 
rare in tho North-Western Pro- 
vinces, where the tendency is t6 
find owners for them In Bengal, 
‘Giovernment estates’ form a very 
considerable class. 
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‘legal person.’ The ‘body' may consist of one 
person, or of a number of undivided (or divided) 
co-sbaa'ers. 

It is owing to this (5) state of things that the most general 
tenure of North -Western villages is said to be a zamindiri 
(or landlord) tenure. A village community settling with 
Government through its ‘ lambardir ’ is treated as in form, 
a ease of Settlement with a landlord, because, though each 
sharer has his revenue, in a sense, individually fixed, it is 
as a share of a lump sum with which alone Government is 
concerned: the middleman is the person who pays the 
village assessment as a whole — i.e. the ideal body, the 
jointly responsible whole, represented by the seal or signa- 
ture of the headman. The headmen themselves ai'e not in 
any way or sense whatever, the middlemen ; the body as a 
whole_ is j and this is saved from being an absolute fic- 
tion or legal ideality, by the fact (always potentially avail- 
able but rarely enforced) of the joint liability of the whole 
estate, whether divided into separately enjoyed shares or 
not. 

(4) Lastly, there may be, besides the immediate landlord, 
or landlord-body, and the tenant, yet 'a third per- 
son — a Zamfndto or taluqd^r, who has not so 
grown that he has himself become the sole pro- 
prietor. He has a sort of ‘ lord of the manor ’ or 
overlord interest in the property, which finds its 
expression either in a cash allowance inoluded in 
the village revenue but paid through the treasury ; 
or possibly in the fact that the Settlement is made 
with him as overlord, and a sub-Settlement with 
the village body at so much more: when this 
latter occurs, the taluqd&r pays to the treasury 
the amount of his own Settlement, and pockete 
the difference between that and the amount of 
the. sub-Settlement. 

This last class forms the ‘double’ oi"*taluqdfiri’ tenure of 
Northern India. 
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§ 2. Glassification loith reference to the Revenue Payment 

Another classification arises out of the payment of Go- 
veimment revenue. It is used chiefly by writers in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. I refer to that which is 
expressed by the terms— seldom heard in Upper India — 

‘ alienated ^ and ^ Government' land. In the one, the revenue 
and consequent lien or interest of Government, are alienated 
or granted away ; in the other, the Government retains its 
rights. In the former a distinction arises, according as 
{a^ the land is owned by,, and the revenue assigned 
to, the grantee, or as (b) the land is owned by some one 
else. The first case specially arises in smaller revenue-free 
holdings granted to religious persons or for other services, 
and known as ‘mu'Afi,’ because the owner of the land is 
* excused* (mu'^f) the payment of the land-revenue due on 
his own land ; or the State grants to him a plot of land and 
makes it revenue-free, so that he is both owner and assignee 
of the revenue, In the case (6) the Government merely 
assigns its revenue rights (j^gir, (fee.) mthout necessarily 
touching the proprieiai'y right in the soil, In this latter 
case the grantee may remain, drawing his cash allowance, 
and having nothing but a contingent interest in the soil^ — 
an interest which may be realked in the event of lapse by 
failure of heirs or some similar accident among the actual 
owners. No doubt the assignee has excellent opportunities, 
and in the course of time, by one process or another, he 
often succeeds in ousting the original rights and becoming 
the owner as well as the revenue-assignee. It might, of 
course, happen that a ^jagir* was granted in respect of 
ownerless waste or abandoned land, and then the jSgirdfir 
would be owner as well as assignee. 


§ 3, JpK^Tther Clamfication of Landlord-Tenures* 

When, however, we come back to the form of classifica- 
tion which depends on there being one or more grades of 
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proprietary right, and take the case of there being one such 
grade — ^the proprietor being an actual individual or several 
individuals together, or an ideal body or organized com- 
munity, — between the cultivator and the State ; in other 
words, when we deal with joint proprietary bodies, whether 
divided or not, we find the necessity of some further 
classification. And here it is that the old classification 
which was adopted, though perhaps not originated, by 
Thomason^s Directione, and has unfortunately been con- 
tinued, if not directly in the language of Acts of the 
Legislature, still in reports and in accounts of tenure so 
recent as the Administration Report of 1882-83 ^ is to 
be regretted. It treats estates (when we are not thinking 
of the taluqddri or double tenure, nor of revenue-free and 
revenue-paying distinctions) as divided into (i) zamind^ri, 
(a) pattidari (with a variety imperfect pattid^ri and (3) 
‘ bhaidchdr^.’ (also with a variety ‘ imperfect bhaiAchd-r^’). 
This classification was formerly adopted for such conve- 
nience as might have resulted from it, in the first days 
when inquiry into tenures began to be important. But 
except as regards the term * bhaidohSrdr/ it has no place in 
the language or thought of the people, the terms being mere 
vernacular-office equivalents of English terms indicating 
‘ landlord ’ and * divided share/ And it really has but 
little significance, while what meaning it has is apt to mis- 
lead or to obscure distinctions that really are important 
For from the point of view first taken, all these estates are 
‘ zaminddri^—Le, there is one person, an individual or a 
legal body, that is between the actual co-sharer or the soil 
worker, and the State. And that person or body enters 
into the revenue-^engagement with the State. But the 
classification in question, taken as it is used in the books, 

^ This was a year of the quiaquen- adopted for offloiat convenience, and 
nial reports which republish the baaed on the degree of aoparation 
history and other general matters pf as * an obvious distinction/ He 
interest in each province. admits that the difference of the rule 

^ It should, however, be borne in according to wimh are shared is a 
mind that Mr, Thomason himself good ground of distinction. (See 
never intended the classification to Mectiom, edition of 1849, §§ 86 and 
be other than an arbitrary one, 91, pp. 54, 55,) 
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indicates that the estate, be it one village or more or less, i 
held either — 

j (A) By one person saminddrirMidlis^ of the books.] 

I (JS) By several, but jointly and without division of hold- 
ings {mminddri-mushtarka). 

{C) By several owners, whose shares are divided out on 
the ground, on a scheme hosed on th^ lato of in- 
limiance^ i.e. ancestral fractional shares {patU- 
ddrt}* 

{If) Ditto ditto only that part of 

the land is still held undivided ; patilddri Ha- 
muhammal or imperfect pattiddri* 

(J5) By a group of co-owners whose shares are not based 
on ancestral shares, but upon a peculiar method 
of equal allotment ; and the term has been 
extended to include all villages now shared, not 
on any regular plan, but on the accidents of de 
facto possession, or the original shares having been 
lost ot modified beyond recognition. 

(F) There may also be an ^ imperfect ’ form of {E)» 

The two ^ imperfect * classes are often confused up together, on 
the sole ground that in each there is some of the land divided 
and some still held in common. 

But such a classification as between (^) and (JS), (0) and 
(D) is based on a distinction of no import whatever t it 
conceals, indeed, the totally different origin which the 
tenures may have had, and only appeals to the fact that 
the shares in the estate, aU of which may be calculated on 
the same principle, are or are not divided out on the ground 
wholly or partly ^ {E) again, marks a distmction, real, 
but on a different principle of classification 5 because here 
it is not a question of division and non-division, but of the 


* A$ R. 8. Whitevrfty points 
cut in a momorandum was kind 
enongK to send me, it is a misuse 
of language to call these different 
tenures. Tenures only vary where 
the numerous rights, which to- 
gether make up the totality of in- 


terest in the soil, are differently 
divided hefc'w«» n persons having an 
intefeafc in thf^ soil, not when the 
&am 0 fghtB are shared in different 
ways, eithei oZlheld by ono man or 
all divided amoni? several. 
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theory or basis on which the interest of the co-sharers ia 
distributed; and the confusion of the true bbaUch^rA 
with other forms, is, from the student’s point of view, most 
unfortunate. 


§ 4. General Features of the Landlords illage Tenure^ 

Whatever classification is adopted^ the general features 
of the joint-village are now for administrative pui^oses, the 
same. There is the proprietary body, divided or undivided S 
sometimes governing itself by aid of a panoh&yat, or council 
of the heads of the chief families, though this institution has 
in most cases fallen into decay. The ^ lambarddr ’ is merely 
the headman elected, or partly elected and partly appointed, 
and to some extent hereditary, for the purpose of dealing 
with the authorities and representing the 'body/ in signing 
the revenue-engagements, and collecting the revenue ; and 
he has certain duties in respect of police and geneml 
administration. The proprietary body, besides the rents 
they take, derive profits from the ^ eto,' or produce of the 
waste (thatching-gi’asS, fruits, &c., &c.) and of fisheries, and 
also what a^e sometimes spoken of as ‘manorial dues/ 
viz. fees on marriages, shares in the offerings at shrines, and 
house-taxes on the non-agrioulturol and trading classes. 

Accounts of the common expenditure (which may be 
more or less extensive according to its scope, as determined 
by the degrees of jointness in which the village is held) ® 
are settled annually, or, more rarely, after each harvest, and 
this ia called the ‘ bujhdrat.^ 


* The division into demarcated 
Bharee or holdings, effected by the 
process known as ^ imperfect parti- 
tion,* does not affect the constitution 
of fcho estate as a whole, nor the the- 
oretical joint liability of the whole 
for the Government revenue. When 
a divided (pattidAri) village chooses, 
it may, by a further application for 
* perfect partition/ dissolve the joint 
liability, and so form a number of 
separate estates, 


^ E. g. in a village held jointly, 
the accounts include all the rents 
and proffts reserved to the common 
account, and the revenue and other 
charges against them. In a village 
held in severalty, the rents and 
revenues have become individual 
mattere, and the common account 
ia only concerned with charges that 
are common, such as charities, 
entertainment, &o. 
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§ 5. Classification Proposed, 

In the interests of historical science a proper classifica- 
tion for statistical purposes is needed. And I believe that 
it could be adopted without serious difficulty. An essential 
point of interest is the primary distinction as to constitution 
or principle of sharing. In one group, ancestral shares 
— the fractional interest dependent on the law of inheritance 
— is the measure of right in the distribution of burdens and 
profits ; in the other, a standard derived from custom, origin- 
ating in various ways. In the latter case it will be of the 
highest interest to distinguish further cases — (i) "where the 
custom is the old original one, as in the true ‘ bhaideh^r^- 
blghd ’ villages ; or (2) where a holding by ‘ploughs,* or by 
de facto possession has always been the rule : (3) where the 
present ‘ customary * holding is the result of a loss or aban- 
donment of some earlier plan of ancestral (or other) shares : 
and in this ease it will be found that the modification is 
either total or partial. Where there has been a loss or 
change of an original scheme, the holders may or may not 
consent to record their present holdings ; .and the fact of 
record or non-record is an important indication of the 
degree of fixity which the principle of land-sharing has 
attained. If the co-sharers do not have their share or hold- 
ings recorded, it may be taken as an indication that there 
is a lingering sense that the existing possession or share is 
not quite yet a permanent measure of right, and may be 
(theoretically) corrected at some future time, If we exhibit 
the system of joint- villages (when held in severalty) in the 
form of a table, we may put it thus : — 


I Class. Where the ancestral 
share is the only standard 
for the distx'ibution of pro- 
jats. 


II OUss. Where ancestral ! 
shares are to swie ac- J 
knowiedged, but change 
has affected tho 


Shares and holdings recorded, and 
the holdings, more or less, 
nearly correspond, and can be 
tested by referring to the 
genealogical tree. 

(a) Separate holdings of ^sir ' land 
recorded (i. e., customary 
holding of part ia fixed and 
acknowledged) and the rest 
goes by ancestral shares. 

(fe) Shares are recorded ; butm/rtc^, 
each co-sharer holds an area 
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II Olaea (continued) , . , 

V 


of ‘sir' ab 110 rent or at, 
nominal rent, out of pro- 
portion to his share. Dis- 
tribution of miscellaneous 
profits and of undivided 
lands, however, goes by an- 
cestral shares. 


/ 


(a) 


III Class, Where (and 

not ancestral shares) J 

governs the distribution, \ 




\ 


He facio possession (i) has 
always been, or (a) has be- 
come, recorded as the mea- 
Buro of intureat} whether or 
not a future or periodical 
redistribution is contempla- 
ted as possible. 

(Very rare.) Separate posses- 
sion not recorded— the khhvcU 
is only a list of names. Mr. 
Whiteway, (MuWaS.M. p. 44) 
mentions two villages where 
the proprietors preferred to 
mahe yearly arrangements 
for the cultivation. 


IT.B.— In registering Class III, it would be noted (wherever possible) 
whether the present ‘ custom ' is the original constitution or the result of 
a loss of an earlier system. 


§ 6. GompaHson of this with the old Oficial 
Glassification. 

If, with this view Defore us, we try to make use of xiha 
old ofhcial terms, it will at once appear that some estates 
entii’ely divided into lots, may be of the fii’st class, or of 
the second, or of the third ; but^ as far as I know, the term 
‘pattidarr is in practice applied only to the ancestral class, 
The term * bhaidchdrd ’ no doubt does indicate a true divi-- 
sion so far that it marks that ' custom of the brotherhood,* 
not ancestral shares, is the measure of interest ; but under 
this term have now been included several villages whose 
form is really distinct in origin^. Villages held on 


^ These terms will be recalled if 
they are unfamiliar, by a reference 
to the General Chapter on Land- 
Tenures, where a table is given. 
Various names are adopted for 
the hinds of ‘bhaiitchara' groups 
where ancestral shares are not the 
measure of interest. In some re- 
ports they are ‘ qabzadari ^ (i. e. 
where actual possession {qobssa) is 


the measure of right), or (in Bijnor) 
Idndddri. Another kind is ‘ bigh^- 
dam/ where the share and payment 
are by area (bigha), ^ Bhoj-bar^i^ * is 
not really a synonym of bhai^chjlra, 
but indicates one method (formerly 
a common one) by which bhaiaoharil 
estates were managed, as regards 
distributing the revenue burden. 
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* customary ’ shares may in all cases he divided into ‘ tarf/ 
‘ pattfj* &C.5 either indicating the branching out of a single 
family, or the divisions which ai’ose from the different 
sections of the group which founded the village in co- 
operation. In some villages the bhaidchdrd pcitUBi &o., 
may be real fomily divisions, only that the group has 
lost its proper ancestral share-system, 

Estates, the primary holdings of which ave ‘ bhaidchdrd,/ 
or by custom, are of course constantly returning to the use 
of ancestral shares, because now, when any sharer dies, his 
holding is divided among the sons or other heirs according 
to the law or custom of inheritance. 


Seotxon IL— The Village Tenures. 

§ I . OHgin of Village Gomutumties* — Villages have become 
uniformly joint under our System. 

I propose now to proceed, first, to describe how these 
different classes of viUagea originated, and then to ex- 
emplify several of their format by reference to the Settle- 
ment Reports. 

At the outset, I may explain, what I have already briefly 
mentioned, that all the villages under our Settlements have 
been uniformly treated as jointly liable to Government, and 
have been recognized as joint-owners of the adjoining waste 
included in the estate for use as pasturage or for the exten- 
sion of cultivation : they are therefore noio on one and the 
same footing as joint or landlord villages, the members 
haying an interest in the entire estate until division. But 
really a large number of them were not originally * joint* 
in the sense in which the word has been explained in my 
opening chapterSv No doubt villages that had once been 
truly joint may have lost that character through oppression 
and misfortune, — ^for example, in the Jh^nsi division, where 
the Mard.thi power levelled down rights more than else- 
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where ; and here the joint character of the villages, even of 
those that had once been held by landlord families, often 
seemed to have disappeared* But there were many com- 
munities where a joint claim to a fixed area as a whole, 
never existed, and, in fact, the village group of Manu's 
time — each man claiming hia own holding — waa the original 
or pre-Settlement condition of things. 

Such villages now fall equally under the official classi- 
fication of bhaidchird, because they agree in* this one 
feature, that the land is not held on ancestral shares. The 
real old bhaifich^rd, (of Benares and elsewhere) was, I 
must repeat, of a different type — it was a joint-village in 
the full sense, only that it had a special mode of sharing, 
and will be described further on. If we ask for proof that 
some of these villages were, as stated, of the raiyatw&rl 
type, in which each man had the land he could manage, 
bore the revenue-share that had been allotted to him in 
communication with his fellows, and claimed nothing else, 
we find it in the terms still used to indicate the holdings. 
The family or individual plot is the holder^s ' d^ld-illahi * or 
gift of Providence ; or it is said that every man's cultiva- 
tion extends to what he can manage — ^ kfcht ^sb maqdtir'^. 
Moreover, neither tradition nor history will point to any 
incoming, conquering or grantee family, calling itself the 
superior or landlord body. The castes of the landholders 
may, or may not, be various ; but all are equal. Nor does 


^ Villages originally constituted 
in this way of course accepted the 
joint responsibility for the revenue ; 
and if it be asked why they did not, 
as we know some villages did in 
the Central Provinces aiid else- 
where, decline the joint constitu- 
tion, it is to be remembered, first, 
that the joint reaponaibility is 
really a very shadowy thing— 
snapped directly -by a petition for 
' perfect partition * ; and, next, that 
in the North-Western Provinces 
the waste was mostly valuable, and 
the grant of it in joint proprietary 
right was appreciated, AJso, when 
laud is valuable, and there is either 


a strong clannish feeling, or a desire 
for a long-existing association to 
stick together, the advantages of a 
joint constitution may be real. 
Moreover, when a dense population 
begins to press on the* land, the 
right of pi^eemption, which is a 
feature of joint communities, gives 
every existing co-aharer a right to 
purchase in preference to an out** 
aider and thus secures a livelihood 
for his family. This again afibrda 
a strong inducement to a village to 
hold togethe^^ All depends on the 
feelipg of the people, the abund-* 
ance of the population, ond the 
demand for, and value of, land. 
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it appear that loss of status or any change, has at any 
former time overtaken such a village* 

While, however, there can be little doubt that some of 
the so-called ‘ bhaidchdr^ ' villages of the present records 
are old * raiyatw^ri * villages, over which no change by the 
advent of landlord classes had passed, they are not the only 
type of village which has been confused under the general 
name. Other ‘bhaiAcharA* villages are, quite possibly, 
landlord or joint- villages where the shares got lost from 
poverty, violent interference, or other causes. Others, 
again, are duo to later extensions of cultivation by volun- 
tary association. Of thi^ we have many examples in almost 
every province. Such bodies of cultivators were often 
sent out under the encouragement and protection of some 
chief or prince. In this latter case, the body, though of 
different castes and families, agreed together and clung 
together from the necessity for mntual aid and defence. 
Naturally, there was often no common bond of family 
descent, and no idea of allotting land on ancestre'^ shares, 
as there is where the present body are all descended from 
one or two founders.^ The settlers built a village resi- 
dence, and each toot his land according to his power, 
i. e, according to the number of hands his famil;, contained 
(or the labourers he had induced to follow him), the number 
of ploughs and bullocks that he brought, and so forth. The 
leading men also dug the tank or sunk the wells and 
planted the village grove, and had a sort of pre-eminence, 
in virtue of this. Then it was that the State, finding head- 
men necessary, gave them further powers by granting them 
privileges and revenue-free holdings, and possibly gave 
them the opportunity, in later days, of becoming 'farmers * 
of the village revenue. In such cases very much the same 
terms as those above instanced would be used of the 
several holdings, because the constitution was practically 
the same. 

In short, in dealing with the villages generally, we have 
to describe both villages which at an early date became 
joint, owiug to the sfrowth of a landlord class in the past, 
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aa -woll as villages that owe their joint constitution really 
to our own Settlement operations. 

How landlord-rights grew up among and over villages 
originally raiyatw^ri, we have already considered (Voh L 
p. 130). It is here only necessary to remind the reader that 
la'ndlords got a footing in the villages in several ways, 
and that when the landlord died, his family gradually mul- 
tiplied into a jointly- entitled body, which formed, in time, 
a community of proprietors. 

The methods of origin I may also briefly recall. Thev 
are — (i) When the ruling prince made a grant of his rights 
to a scion of his family, or some other dependant in one or 
more villages, (s) When there had been a disruption or 
division of a chief’s or prince’s estate, and the members 
seized on or managed to retain fragments in the form of 
single villages. (3) In later times when a Revenue-farmer, 
or a purchaser at an auction sale for arrears of revenue, got 
the village as landlord, and his descendants multiplied into 
a body. (4) But besides eases of this kind, we also find 
small clans and bodies of adventurers conquering or 
settling in a district, and the villages becoming by division 
or allotment in some way, landlord villages from the first ; 
held by groups of the high-caste families. Here we find 
that occasionally such clans or bodies acknowledged no 
Rdjd. or chief, and divided the village lands, not by any 
ancestral shares, but on a principle of equal division, 
often adopting curious methods of land-measurement, and 
of making up ^ bighas,’ consisting of plots of each kind of 
soil, with a view to equality. This particular form of 
holding *by custom of the bi^otherhood,’ was really the true 
and original meaning of bhaidchdrd — a term which (we 
have just seen) is now applied to several other forms of 
village which have this one feature in common, viz, that 
ancestral shares are of no account. 

When we come to inquire whether any one of these dif- 
ferent origins of joint- villages can be more frequently 
found than the others, or whether they are represented 
equally strongly in diiferent localities, I am unable to 
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answer the question fully. The joint-villages in the 
Benares province, first described in 1795-6, were of 
high-caste clans who formed landlord bhaiAchdrS villages 
from the first 5 and so did the Bundelas in the districts 
about Bundelkhahd (BAndfi, JhAnsi, &c.). 

Where the present proprietary body are of high-caste 
people, Brahmans, or Edjputs, or of high Muhammadan 
castes of later accession, it will often be the case that the 
body owes its origin to a single grantee, or separated mem- 
ber of a ruling family. 

Again, in the North-West Provinces the effects of 
Kohilla devastation and the misrule of centuries, left a 
large number of villages destitute of all definite ovener- 
ship, and the present joint-body of owners arose from a 
comparatively recent o’wner found for such deserted 
estates. The same result followed in the early days of 
our own rule^ j a very considerable number of estates 
passed into the hands of auction-purchasers, of revenue- 
farmers, and others who undertook the responsibility in 
cases where the original owners had fallen into poverty or 
decay, and where (if they remained at all) they appeai'ed 
only as the (now) subservient tenants of any one who would 
assume responsibility as their landlord. There were also 
a large number of 'estates, really deserted and ownerless 
(^dna-kh^lli), overcome by revenue-oppression and other 
causes j while, lastly, we must not forget the abandoned 
and waste lands, awaiting, and at last finding, the restora- 
tion or new foundation of village estates by the location of 
cultivators on the part of some capitalist who had the 
means and energy. When our rule began, unless we found 
local taluqd&s and KAji-Zamindi&rs — and these we will put 
aside for the present— in neai^ly all cases we bad to farm 
such villages to a ‘ mustAjir* as he was called, and acknow- 
ledge the capitalist who would undertake the management, 
as entitled to a Settlement. 

It is also true that the farming system was at first looked 


^ Thi® is quite a special feature of the Norfch-Weatera Provinces. 
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on as the natural one : for thoso were days when manage- 
ment hy an individv^al quasi-landlord was the only kind 
that entered the official head. Adding, then, these classes 
together, they make up a very large numher of villages 
where the old revenue-f amiev crept into the place of owner ^ 
In the process of time the single landlord is represented 
by a number of sons or grandsons, who jointly claim 
the same right that their ancestor had, and at first, for some 
time, remain undivided. Separation of interest is however 
(in most cases) a certainty after the lapse of some years 
The same thing usually happened where any single land- 
lord — a taluqdfi,r, a Zamind3.r, a grantee, or any one else — 
managed to get the actual owner’s right, After some genera- 
tions the family would divide the estate or the group of 
villages — call the main shares or ^ pattis ’ hy the names of 
the heads of their families : and a century or so would see 
them blossom out into distinct ‘ pattlddri ’ villages of the 
revenue records ; whereupon enthusiastic historians will 
speak of them as ‘primeval bodies, surviving unmoved the 
fall of empires/ &c. ! In this class of villages the ancestral 
shares would, as I have said, most likely be kept up as the 
standard, although circumstances would gradually produce 
changes, and in the end we should find that actual holdings 
were no longer according to the proper shares j and thus 
a mixture of principles began, which led to the village fall- 
ing into Class 11 or III, instead of Class I, of our table 
(see page 106 ). 


^ This origin of villago-communi- 
ties is hardly at all to be fonnd in 


the other chief centre of villago- 
comniunities — the Panj^b. 
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§ a. S'limmary of Origins and Forms, 

In order to sum up shortly what we know of the origin 
of the now uniformly joint- villages, we may briefly say that 
they are due — 

y(i) To acquisition or founding hy conquering or 
adventuring clans or armies : these some- 
times adopted a plan of equal division — true 
‘bhaiach^rd.^ Such villages were neverthe- 
less ‘landlord’ estates from the first, owing 
to the proud martial character of the 
founders. It was the method of sharing, 
nothing else, that distinguished them from 
other landlord villages h 

(2) A still larger class were villages originally of 
only separate cultivators, but over which a 
landlord class afterwards grew up ; (reducing 
the old cultivators to be their tenants) — 

(a) by ancient grant of a R^jd. to Brahmans, 
coui*tiers, or to scions of his family ; 

(i) by disruption of a ruling house and the mem- 
bers Bei2diig on, or retaining a hold on, par- 
ticular villages ; 

(c) by the (comparatively modern) growth of a 
headman or a revenue-farmer or auction-pur- 
ohasor, who obtained the village and whose 
descendants now form the proprietary body ; 

(d) similar cases, where the village was depopu- 
lated or devastated, and where some capitalist 
engaged to reconstruct it, and his descendants 
became the joint owners. 

[In any one of these cases, accident, poverty, or mis- 
govermnont may have resulted in the almost total loss of 


\ 


^ 1 st 3h oi’tftneat found to "bo 
of tlio oH bbaiaeluml form, but rnaif 
also be lield on anoestr$l shares, 
because the conquGj ing families 
were relations, at least of one 
gm$ or fanuly, and may bavo allotted 


the land by tl\e genealogical tree/?m 
ihe In the Panj^b this is a con- 
siderable olaba. I hare no data for 
exp» easing an opinion as to its pre- 
valonoe in the Kortli* Western Pro- 
vinces, 
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the proper shcares, and in the village being held according 
to possession only so as to'resemble the class which follows :] 
! (3) A number of villages not originally joint — no 
landlord class existed — have become joint, 
under our Settlements, by accepting the joint 
grant of the waste and the j oint liability f or the 
*< revenue. These are now classed as bhaiachara 
villages equally with (i) or the decayed form 
of (2). When the joint lands are divided, it 
is in proportion to the original holding or in 
proportion to the amount of revenue paid. 
Some details may now be given about each form of 
estate. 


§ 3. ZeminddH Villages* 

Recurring to the official we of the ienns^ it will now be 
undei'stood how, whenever the estate is owned by one 
man^ or by several %ndivided^ they call the 'tenure' 

' mmmddri.' A village may even at the present day, pass 
to a single landlord by sale ; or perhaps all the shares may 
die out but one ; on the other hand, though not very com- 
monly, a number of co-sharers may prefer to remain 
permanently in joint enjoyment. For example, suppose 
that twenty co-sharers, not themselves of a cultivating 
class, have advantageously let out the whole of their land 
to tenants ; the rents are collected and divided according to 
the family shares and there is no object in dividing the 
land ; such conditions are quite possible tbough perhaps 
rather exceptional. 

I have already noted that *where there happens to 
be one landlord, they pall the estarfce 'zamindd-n kh alis'; 
where there axe several undivided they call it ' zamindiri 
mushtarka.' As the latter is the commoner, the idea has 
become prevalent that zamindfiri implies which,' 

of course, in itself, it does not. 

^ Siiiglo landlord estates may also an estate is ^perfectly' partitioned; 
occur in ease a family owns an here the result “will be a number of 
estate and the descentis customarily new separate estates, each of which 
by primogeniture. Or, supposing may haTC only one owner. 
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But tke text-books always use ‘ zammdan ’ to mean 
that the village (or estate) is owned by one man, or several 
(relations) undivided. 


§ 3, Details about ‘ mmvnddH ' {single o?’ Joint) 
Landlord Villages, 

I have nob noticed anything peculiar about the manage- 
ment of ‘ 'zamindari * estates that calls for mention. In 
one district, 1 notice traces of a practice also found else- 
where, viz,: that each sharer, suspicious of the headmen 
whose duty it is to get in the estate-income, will insist on 
calling on the tenants individually for a share of the rent 
proportional to his (the co-sharer^s) fractional interest in 
the joint estate. ^The custom is a vexatious one for the 
tenant, who has often to pay his rent in as many as twenty 
or thirty driblets^/ 

What with the effect of transfers, and sales in early 
days of mismanagement, the effect of Eohiila subjection 
before our days, and other local circumstances and calami- 
ties, it is not surprising that a number of the districts 
should show a majority of the estates as ^mrninddrV 

Thus in Bijijor we find 79^3 of the villages so classed, 
and paying three-fourbhs of the revenue of the dis- 
trict^. Of this number, 40*3 per cent, is held by single 
owners, and 39 per cent, by groups of owners. The 
larger landlords being here powerful, they manage their 
estates so as to exact a large series of 'manorial dues,’ 
a curious account of which is given at page 89 of the 
Settlement Report, Something is made out of every 
trade and occupation. The workers of an oil-press pay 
a rupee annually, some oil-cake for cattle-feeding, and a 
little oil. The village ^baniyaf or general dealer, pays 

^ AUahahiid S, i?., 5$. X make arul a ^ a^-Sixma share * (^) of 

ao apology for repeating that the the estate to another ; and so more 
group maybe the sons or grandsons owners than one have oomo in, but 
of the original owner j or it may be they have not divided the land, 
that the owner 3 aaa sold an S-anna ^ Bi^nor S, R., pp. 7 j 3-3. 
share ^ (one-hail), he. to one man, 
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a rupee for his shop, and a quarter seer of ^ghi* or clarified 
butter. The cobbler gives shoes, and the potter earthen 
dishes; even the shrines and holy places have to com- 
pound for shares of the offerings of the pious. Here, too, 
though custom is the great fixer of rents, which are largely 
paid — or were a few years ago — in kind, the landloi'd 
manages to make a profit, not by altering the customary 
rate, but by causing the ‘seer' for his grain to consist 
of 96 ^ tolas * instead of 80, or the maund at least to consist 
of 42 seei's instead of 40^. 

In SnAiiJAirANPUB, some of the tahslJs show a prepon- 
derance of 5;amind^ri estates, but the fact is there due to 
the increasing subdivision (and separation) of estates^. 
The whole district has 70 per cent, ^zamindfirl estates/ 
though there is only one very lai'ge proprietor. 

In Aoba, a sinailar cause is assigned : here one-third of 
the villages has become ‘ zamind&ri 

In Fatihpub, out of 2145 estates no less than 1555 
are * zammddri^/ This preponderance is due to the num- 
ber of sales and other transfers in the early days of our 
rule, which had the effect of throwing into the hands of 
single families, estates that had once, been pattiddri or 
bbaidchdra of Rajput and other clans. 

In Bakbli we find 2611 zaininddri village-estates out 
of 3326. This is due to the Eohillas having obliterated 
aU old proprietary rights. * In Bfsdlpur alone^ so late as 


^ I may remind the non«Indian 
reader that the common scale of 
weights (omitting jewellers* smaller 
standards of laili and mdshd) starts 
from tho weight of a rupee, which is 
180 grains or i tola (about aj go to 
the English oimco avoirdupois) ; 80 
tolas make a seer (roughly sib.), and 
40 Beers make the * maund ’ or 

* man.* StasUdarcl weights of this 
scale are said to be ‘ palskA * (ripe 
or full), and country standards 
varying in a very considuriible de- 
gree, are said to be ‘kachchd* (or 

* unxipe, raw, imperfect *). The 
scale indicated in the text ia thei'a- 
fore a local weight where 90 tolas 


ordinarily go to the seer. Of course 
it is the local variability that en- 
ables the landlord to do as ho does. 

* 8. i?., Tahsil Shdhjah^lnpur, p. 
7 ; and Genet alJluport^ p. xxvi. Inood 
hardly remind the reader that if a 
joint village gets compldeltj split up 
in this way, the result is a number 
of separate ‘ inahAls * (somo being 
ontiro villages) with the one land- 
lord over each. When this man 
dies, his sons and grandsons will 
once more form a joint-body till 
they, in turn, saepaiato, 

^ S. M,j Agra, p. 17. 

* S. E., jPatihpur, p, 55. 
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the last Settlement and up to 1849, there were no less than 
104 villages with no recorded proprietors ; and in almost 
every pargana there were numerous villages without pro- 
prietors and when Settlements were made the headmen 
(or mitqaddam) were individually made proprietors. 

In Cawnpore 60 per cent, of the estates are zamind^ri, 
— due largely to sales and transfers extinguishing older 
tenures, and substituting or providing new landlords. 

The GoAvnpore Settlement Req^ort, page 33 (§§ 88-92) 
gives a striking picture of the result of the sale laws. It 
is too long to quote. Owing to incoiTect records, and 
ignorance of rights of proprietors, in 1803-4, when there 
was a famine, remissions granted never reached the vil- 
lages, and the estates were consequently put up and sold 
for default. Naair 'Ali, a ^ Diwdn ' of the Collector’s office, 
bought eighty-one estates ; and a tahsilddr bought estates 
paying E. 50,000 for Uttle more than the tenth of one 
year’s demand ! 

Sometimes persons actually enjoying proprietary rights 
were ignorant of their danger, either because their names 
did not appear as the defaulters, or they did not recognize 
their own villages in the names of the estates put up to 
auction. * Indeed, numerous instances occurred whero the 
actual proprietor was totally unconscious that he was 
represented as in arrears, or whore he had hid away by 
the advice of the very officer who was prepared to take 
advantage of the default he‘ had himself instigated,’ 

Sometimes the result was managed thus: it might often 
happen that the column in the record, ‘ Proprietor’s name,* 
was left blank, and only the muqaddam — cultivator’s 
headman’s — name, or the farmer’s who held the revenue- 
engagement i entered in another place. Officials then put 
their own names, or rather those of some dependant or 
relation, in the column of * Proprietors/ and when an oppor- 
tunity came, they took advantage of the entry. 

' Bofljvrs p. 7 {S, J?. , i iu 1849 there were opiy 

Bareilly). And the Qa^etka' (voL v. forty-nine villago communities of 
p, 613', notices that ‘whatever pro- other kinds, 
jirictmy tenures exist at air are 
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It is satisfactory to notice that it was in this district 
that Mr. Robertsonj the Judge^ made his protest regarding 
the evils of this state of things to he heard ; and that when 
(in consequence) the Special Commission, of i8ai was 
appointed, ‘ an enormous amount of good was done on the 
whole, though many fraudulent purchasers (e.g. Nc'isir 'Ali) 
escaped scot-free.^ Out of 405 estates sold at auction, 
2,4^ sales were complained of and 185 reversed. 

It was not only ofBicial sales that were wrong in those 
days, for we find that 64 private sales and foreclosures 
of mortgage, were also complained of as fraudulent, and 
1 1 were found bad. 

In MubAdAbAd the Government Review^ notices Hho 
comparative absence of cultivating communities.’ This 
was the result of the former intestine disorders and the 
raids the district was exposed to. ‘Four-fifths of the 
estates were in the possession of single individuals^ or of 
small bodies of shareholders, who were in common man- 
aging the estates by a representative and dividing the 
profits according to their (ancestral) shares. . . . The 
villages owned by older communities of other forms, are 
apparently few, and they are to he found chiefly in the 
south of parganaa Sanibhal and BiUri, In great part the 
disturbance of old rights is dueUo the large estates (some- 
times revenue-free) held by Sayyids — of whom mention 
again will he made. These people obtained the full own- 
ership of their villages, and conciliated the headmen, by 
leaving them with certain privileges or fragments of original 
rights. ^ 

The mu’dfl estates have become much broken up into 
separate plots called ‘ milk/ which can hardly be classed 
as separate zaminddri estates. Thoir history is carious, 
and may bo referred to at pages ^5 to ap of the BetiUment 
Report. 

In Eta, ‘ 7^amindari ’ estates are the most numerous^ 

In Etawa, out of 1813 mahfils 132^1 are ‘ zamlndM V 

' S, 0overpm6ut orders, " QusiMm-, vol. iv. p. 76 . 

p. S- * P- S33' 
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In the Meerut (Mirath) division districts^ I do not find 
any details given that call for remark ; nor in the districts 
east of Oudh, for North Gorakhpur and Basti were petty 
kingdoms (Raj) like the other Oudh districts, and the R^jAs 
becoming taluqddra, held the villages together, even if they 
reduced their statm by their own pretensions. 

On coming to Bundelkhand, where the Bundelas had 
established a sort of kingdom, in later times the communi- 
ties had been much disturbed. Thus in HamIrpur we find 
that the estates ar€ now mostly ‘^jaminddri/ though 
instances of the ‘ bhaifichdr^ * village will presently appear. 

In Banda, also, though here the ^ bhej-bar^r ’ system 
of the (old or true) bhai^chara villages attracted much 
attention in former years, a large number of estates have 
hecome ‘zaminddri' owing to transfer to outsiders j the 
zammdari list baa also been eiolarged by a number of 
villages being broken up on partition (see p. 117, ante, 
and note). 

In the other districts — now forming the Jhansi divi- 
sion— it seems that, whether from the effect of the 
Maratha rule or otherwise, the villages were uniformly 
without any landlord ctoss, like the Central Provinces 
and Bombay raiyatwari villages. 

In tho Jhansi district anything resembling a proprietary 
right was unknown 2. But it is stated that this con- 
dition — the aggregation of landholders without any joint 
interest — was the result of the decay of a former joint con- 
stitution. The original ancestral shares (it was said) had 
fallen into oblivion, and actual holdings alone were recog- 
nized K There was a headman, called * Mihtd ’ (or Miht^), 


‘ BiUandfihaliar, Meerut, Saliitr- 
anpur, 'Aligarh. 

Korth.- 

WeKtem Pioviuces, 1873-73, p. 14, 

^ JIubm S. R, 1871, § 340. An 
jtfctojnpfe was made to draw up a 
ur Hat of Bharea, whicli 
f,was all wrong, but \v»9 aubniifcted 
sH ©yidejiye; in «ome oases in Court 
und led to considerable oonfuBion. 


Looking to the locality, well as 
to tlie names of tho Tillage officers 
and the cxiatence of the ‘ WaUn * 
(under another name) I must, with 
great respect, take leave to doubt 
very much, whether this decay of 
landlord shares (voiy likely to be 
supposed by a writer eathusiastic 
about the NorthAVestem system) 
was a real fact. 
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like the WvbViilhipdfel, and he L;ui \\h heMk and" perquisites 
of office, here called ' haq-mihai h’ The plan at Settlement 
was to make proi)rietord of the Mihtfi-s, and of all who, as 
members of the official families, held lands -which formed 
part of the ' haq-mihat/ To these were added all who en- 
joyed special privileges and perquisites, and all who appeared 
on the merits to have been acknowledged as ‘ sharers ’ in 
the estates in any sense. All the residue then became 
^tenants/ Here, no doubt, the villages would become 
^zamindM' under the j)rocess. Even as it was, there 
being no natural communities, the creation of proprietors 
has resulted in a number of small estates, which have 
since been unable to make way, and have become in- 
volved in debb*^. 

In La^litpub there was the same absence of cohesion in 
the communities, if they can properly be called such. 
There were, however, many villages in subjection to local 
chiefs called Thakurs, who held the villagea in j^gir. These 
were acknowledged as proprietors — over the heads of the 
actual landliolders but the original rights of the latter 
were protected by their being made ^sub-proprietors/ 
*Thia Settlement was carried out under rules sometimes 
spoken of as * Sagar Eules of 1 853/ which were afterwards 
applied to the Central Provinces The whole district and 
its Settlement may be regarded as answering to the de- 
scription given in the chapter on the Central Provinces 
tenures. 

Where there wore no Thfi,kui’s, &c., the revenue-farmers 
or headmen^, as the case might be, were made proprietors. 


^ S , § 31. 

“ This is t-o bo noted as a curious 
result of tlie endeavour to create 
proprietors. In JMns) there are no 
wells; tlio land^xa depoiideat on 
rain, and each cultivator can barely 
ho sure of paying thu revenue on 
hiB own held : a person, therofore, 
artificially irivestod wjth the right 
over, but with the oojisequent re- 
sponsibility fox% the revenue of a 
number of such fields, cannot bear 
up. The so-called proprietors have 


had to borrow largely to pay their 
revenueand have become hopelessly 

illYOlYO<i. 

^ Lalilpuf S, The Board's 

review gives a history of the diffi- 
culties and oonienfcionsj of these 
chiefs. The Boport, § 196, com- 
plains of their being incorrectly 
called taluqdfiri estates. 

* Lahipur Sy. B,f 1871 j Government 
§ 15. 

^ The Hepofit | 193, says that tho 
headmen wejre uaually the descen- 
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This was the case with the parganas which had belonged 
to Sindhia, and those of EAnpiir and Maraui’a which had 
been confiscated; here proprietors had to he found. In 
all these cases the estates would be called * zammd^-ri ’ 
villages. But in some cases where the original land- 
holders had kept up a local bond of connection which 
could be ascertained, the community was declared pro- 
prietor ^ : and in oases where the revenue-farmer or the 
headman was made proprietor, the members of the original 
land-clearing families became (as usual) privileged tenants 
or else sub-proprietors. 

The JalIun district does not appear to exhibit any 
special features, There are estates both * zaminddri ' and of 
other kinds. 

§ 4. Explanation regarding the Growth of Revenue- 
Farmers. 

A few words may be added (on another aspect of the 
question) as to the revenue-farmers and auction-purchasers 
who originated a number of these tenures. 

In tracing back the origin of so many villages to what 
might be concluded to be an unmitigated wrong or an error 
of judgment on the pai’i of the first generation of Settlement 
Ofideerfijit is only doing justice to the past to recognize that 
the farmers were not always usurpers, nor were they made 
proprietors in all cases, without reason. They often came 
to the rescue of fallen villages, the dispirited inhabitants of 
which had no heart to claim proprietorship ; and often 
they re-colonized, at considerable expense, deserted estates, 
^nd brought the waste under the plough. There was really 
no one else better entitled to be called landlord, at a time 
when landholding was not the profitable business it now is, 

Where usurpation happened, it was not so much in the 

daats of the original clearer^ and ATann, in thi '5 respect, echoed the 
foujpiderft of the estates (‘ Jharyii- , old idea of the origin of right in 
jkat *). Tins origin of title will bo land. 

found to crop up here and every- ^ Government Maiiew of the R., § 
where, indicating how correctly 16 . 
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process of the revcnuc-fariniag^ of our eai^iiosi Settlements 
as in the unhappy application of the sale laivB^ The only 
idea of xecuveriiig arrears — and this was the law derived 
from Eengal — was, as I have said, to put the ‘estate' up to 
auction. The purchaser would then become the absolute 
owner, and the village became ‘zaminddrl' for him and 
his sons after him, as above stated. Invited by the 
system, speculators would i>rocure, by fraudulent means, 
evidence that a village was in arrears, and it was sold, 
perhaps without the real owner knowing it^. 

As regards the revenue-farmers or ‘ must^jirs ' or ‘ sadr- 
mdlguzfirs ’ (literally principal revenue-payer), as they were 
called, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, in 1819, expressed his fear that 
if all rights were not carefully inquired into, ‘ all will be 
sacrificed to the “ sadr-mdlguzdr,” whose interest in the land 
or the revenue of the land, if left undefined, is so naturally 
conceived to he that of absolute or exclu$ive property^ and 
whose means of destroying or evading the rights of his 
“inferior tenants'' are so powerful and where there 
were ‘ Zaminddrs ' or taluqd^rs (though this applies to 
farms also), he says : ‘ Some of the moderate-sized “ zamin- 
dm" estates were doubtless created by successive purchases 
of individual villages ... or by the extension of cultiva- 
tion by means of contract cultivators in districts having a 
vast propoHion of desert waste.' But the origin of others 
was more questionable. ‘ He ' (the fanner or Settlement 
holder) ‘ appears to have engaged in a constant struggle for 
the extension of his property, and as he generally had the 
hand of power . . . the various villages in the taluqa or 
farm were too frequently conveiHsed by force or fraud into 
one (single) estate 

Then, again, there was much confusion in early days 
between ' i:iossession ’ and ‘ownerships a farmer or a taluq- 
d^‘ was in ‘ possession ' in one sense, though there might 

^ Kayo, p. 249, and Holt Macken- effect of tffa fiulam) or auction sale 
zie's MtntUe, § 456. in r8i8, see Kayo, p. 2423. 

“ Sec the note to p, aa, ante. * Mimiet §§ 310, 33^. 

Tor a Highly sensational case of the * Ic?., § 406. 
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be owners in possession of the land in another sense. Con- 
fusing the two things, a man might get treated as owners 
when really he had only a limited interest \ 


§ 5, Villages shared ancestrally {PattiddrL) 

It is surprising how many villages long remained un- 
divided ; hut, large as the number sometimes appears from 
the last section, a still larger number of villages are held 
divided^ ViOi a few (apparently) from their first foundation, 
and others from a more or less remote date, when the family 
multiplied. However this may be, whenever a village 
is divided, and the shares are ancestral or according to the 
genealogical tree, the village becomes ^ pattiddri,* i.e. if 
wholly divided, or ' imperfect patfcfddri ’ if some of the land 
is still retained in the joint state. 

As regards the ' pattid^rf ^ villages, which are not merely 
^zamlnddn’ estates recently divided, but are the result 
of ancient allotment at conquest, when division of territory 
was at once made, it would appear that the country was 
often divided up, fii'st into major groups of eighty-four, 
forty-two, or twenty-four villages (chaurdsi, bddhsi, chau- 
bisf). This was probably originally rather a division 
suitable for the administrative and militaiy purposes of 
the conquering tribe or aamy, than with the object of 
dividing the land as property. But the descendants of 
chiefs who once ruled over such groups, generally ended by 
becoming ‘proprietors' of villages in the group. Some- 
times the division was by ‘kos ' or square measures of some 
kind, sometimes by number of villages. Then these terri- 
tories became farther subdivided, and we have at last single 

* In § S08 jMr. Holfc Mackenzie pp. 039-40, there is a letter of 
notices how, when in Bundelkhand Mr. Collector W'aring, complaining 
there were unqneationubly villagers of the practice of one co-sharer 
properly entitled as bodies to tim selling Ms individual right, and 
right of eo-ownevship, Sottlomoufc theastutopurohaserhecomingland- 
was at first made with tma (:o-sharor, lord of the whole, and reducing 
as superior owner of the whole, the other co-sharera to be his 
(Just what happened in the BiliAr tenants. The Oolieotor proposes a 
districts of BengaL) In the same Regulation to prevent the practice, 
volume of Hmtm (i 8 lO-ao), 
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village estates, once more divided into shares and sub- 
shares. 

For example, we read of the ierritory conquered by the 
Samet Rdja of Anauld^, which was divided into gi’oups of 
eighty-four ‘ kos/ One such division formed the old ‘ Kdj * or 
petty kingdom of Gorakhpur. Another, a (half)-group of 
twenty-four, formed the smaller Rdj of Hasanpur-Magliar ; 
and there were other divisions held by the younger sons. 

In short, wherever we have a case of these (comparatively 
late) tribal conquests, we always find a very eai’ly, if not 
immediate, allotment and division as the most prominent 
feature; at fii’st, perhaps, the major divisions — which are 
really for the chiefs as rulers, and hot for proprietary 
purposes-— were alone made ; but as the families split up, the 
division went further and fuiiher, and pattid^lri villages 
resulted. 

In FarukhAbad, I find mention of a ‘great estate,’ 
evidently an expansion of an original settlement^. Ba- 
iniAri, in Amritpur, was the head-quarters of a Sombausi, 
(E^jput) clan, comprising 500 members, and holding r8 
villages. It is now divided into six main quarters or 
* taraf.’ The heads of families now reside in their own tamf 
— not in the old ‘ khera ’ or parent site ; but they retain 
ancestral shares in the original locality. 


§ 6. PaUiddri Estatea that are the remit of subsequent 
partition. 

But any joint ‘ zamindari ’ estate may become ‘ pattIdAri ^ 
in the course of time. A single grantee, purchaser, revenue- 
farmer, or man of influence, becomes sole landlord of a 
village or several villages. When he dies, a number of 
sons and grandsons may long continue to enjoy the estate 
jointly without partition; it appears as the ‘zamlndSri 
mushtarka’ of the revenue text-books, — and as such is 
often erroneously supposed to represent the most ancient 

* S <30 Beamea^ BllMs Glossanjj ^ Tol. vjj, i>. 105. 

vol. ii. p. 51. 
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form of landholdingj wliereas really it is, in a large number 
of instances, comparatively, if not positively, quite modern 
After a time dissensions break out or other causes super- 
vene, and a separation takes place. In what are called 
‘ perfect pattiddri ^ estates, the whole village is marked off 
into major and minor divisions (representing the main 
limbs, large branches, and minor twigs of the genealogical 
tree). In many such villages also, it will be found that the 
origin can be traced back to the grant of the village to some 
cadet of the local kings family, or a favoured courtier, 
minister, or religious adviser. The proprietary body of the 
villages are the descendants of this still remembered chief, 
who divided at some later but remote date. 

The essential feature of 'patUddH estates, whatever their 
origin, is that the shareB are fractional accoi^'ding to the 
law of inheritance. But in time the actual holdings, by 
accident, transfer, and so on, cease to correspond with the 
theoretical shai’e, and then the estate is only ‘pattid^ri’ in 
name. It is comparatively rare now to find perfectly 
unaltered pattiddH villages ; it is also unusual to fi.nd the 
whole area divided (perfect pattlddri); a more common 
form is the ‘ imperfect ' patbidari, where each proprietor or 
co-sharer has an area separately enjoyed as his sir, or own 
holding, and the rest is left common, either let out to 
tenants (whose rents occasionally suffice to cover the Govern- 
ment revenue charges on the whole) or reserved for grazing, 
or awaiting the time when increasing numbers will necessi- 
tate the * common * being broken up for cultivation. 

§ 7. Method of Bharing. 

In estates where the ancestral shares are observed, they 
are sometimes expressed in terms of real and imaginary 
fmctiom of a mpecy sometimes, and especially towards 
the West, mfradions of some standard of land measnre 
of which, naturally, the bighd of Akbar’s time is the repre- 

^ T}i6ngh, as I said before, t3ie of iM jaint .suiice^sion^ which 

causes ifc, is yeally aucieut. 
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sentative. In either case the ordinary divisions of the 
actual ru'pee or the higlia would not suffice where the 
shares are numerous. 

ThuSj for instancej it will be easy to see that if there are 
four main pattiSj or divisions, each is a ' four-anna share* ; 
which means that each share represents one-fourth of 
the land total, and also pays one-fom‘th of the revenue 
and expenses. But the 'patUs have to be divided further, 
so that the last division of the ' anna “* into ^ pies * (there are 
twelve to the arma) is not nearly enough in the way of 
subdivision. Further fractions have accordingly been in- 
vented, varying according to the custom of the locality. 

A single example will suffice. 

In Alldh^bdd we have — 

I rupee = 16 annas. 

I anna = 12 pies 

r pio — 20 kir^int, 

^ 1 kirant « 9 j^o. 

I “ IS tond. 

In some places the division was carried stiU further 

I toud =12 rSwd. 

I rawd 20 til ^ 

Such tables exhibit several varieties ; but it is obvious 
that the one quoted would provide a name for the share of 
the most remote descendant, till practical division could be 
carried no further. 

In the ’i-ZiMGARH parganas, which have a Permanent 
Settlement, I notice the only occurrence of the Hindi term 
for shared villages — * khtintditi/ from khunt^, a share. In 
these districts, some of the village^- were held on the 
ancestral plan, or patticlari, here called khiintSiti; others 
on the old equal division, or bhaidchird plan — here (and 
in other districts also) called * bighd-ddin,* In the case of 
the ancestrally-shared villages, the shares are expressed in 
fractions of a rvipee, the scale dividing the rupee into 320 

‘ Hero, supposing the village to would bo a little more than one- 
he loQo acres, a ^oixe-anna shai'c’ fourth of an aere, and so on. 
would ho 62 J acre.?, d * ktr<.^nt* eharo 
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‘ganda/ or 1280 ‘kg^url/ or 38^400 ddnt; this last being 
equal to 1,15:^,000 ‘ddtulil’ If such a division is carried 
far, the ultimate holdings must be exceedingly minute. In 
an estate of 5000 acres (i. e. where 5000 acres represented 
the whole rupee) a single ^d&tuli’ would represent about 
twenty^one square yards. 

In tho same way the area measure or bigh^ may be divided 
into the ordinary fractions, the biswa (one-twentieth), and 
biewibsi fonc-twentieth of that) ; and then for the share- 
table, further fractions would bo added. The biswansi or 
dhar will be farther divided into ‘ ren/ and that into ' phen.* 
And there are other scales. 

Under the ancestral-share aystem, whether part or the 
whole of the estate is divided, it is no matter what the 
present value of the holdings in themselves may be ; one 
share may have been so improved that it is worth four 
times the value of another; another man may have lost 
half his share by the river washing it away ; but the 
ancestral share, as originally divided, is the only measure 
of right, and each has to pay his corresponding share of 
the revenue and expenses. 

§ 8. Partial Loss of the original ShaTe-scli^M. 

But here it is that villages held on an ancestral share- 
scheme show a tendency to merge into the other form 
where custom or the facts of actual possession, are the 
measure of right. I have mentioned that there are many 
cases in which part of the land is held on one plan, while 
part (not yet divided) is enjoyed on a different principle. 
In these cases it will usually happen that the profits (de- 
rived from tenants* rents) of the common, and the siir and 
manorial dues, are all divided according to ancestral shares, 
while the separate holdings of the cultivated land have 
ceased to be in any way according to these shares, 
p Then it is that the imperfect patUddri becomes confused 
I with the imperfect bhaidcfidrdsQxae^ reports speak of them 
m if they were the same, — affording another instance of 
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the insufficiency of the old classification of tenures. Really, 
the cases alluded to, are those -vYhieh form the Class II 
(page 106, ante). Where the proprietors acknowledge this 
disproportion and accept it and agree to record the present 
holdings in the hMwat (record of shares), we have a village 
of Class II (a). Where they do not acknowledge it by 
record (implying a lingering feeling that some day the 
shares may be restored to the standard)^ we have a case of 
Class II (/;). 

In the Muttra Report the case of village Mirpur (of 
Moti-Jhil pai’gana) is given, where the proprietors caused 
theii* fractional shares to be recorded as the only measure 
of their right. But each had a holding in cultivating 
session (sir) which did not coiTcspond to the share, and this 
was said, at the time, to be merely for convenience \ never*v' 
theless, in fact, it continued; and now, probably, thci 
possession has gone on so long that it cannot be altered, 
though the fractional shares will still be followed in other 
matters of account. 


§ 9. Causes of ike loss of the Share^systerti, 

The circumstances which tend to upset the theoretical 
shares are various. It may be, for example, that each pat- 
tld^r has got an equal fourth share divided out on the 
ground with full consent and as equitably as possible under 
the circumstances at the time of division. But, subse- 
quently, the conditions have changed, and it is found that 
one holding has improved in yield and value, out of pro- 
portion to the fourth of the revenue ; another share, on the 
other hand, has deteriorated and cannot pay it^ while 
another remains fairly, but only just, able to meet tlie cor- 
responding share of the charges. In these cases, a wealthy^! 
sharer is very likely to pay for the others’ revenue, and he 
takes over part of their land to recoup himself, or they* 
agree to re-apportion the land. 


vnr. TT 


^ a B ,, 1). 44. 
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Men’s talent and capacity for agriculture also vary, and 
a thrifty shareholder with good land may make 00 much 
that he is able to buy up fields from his neighbour in 
distress. 

Another and probably very common cause of change 
arose in the days when the Government demand was ex- 
cessive ; it required in fact every one to cultivate all he 
could, in order to keep the village going at all ; and so 
one man’s means and agricultural energy being greater 
than another’s, he got to cultivate land beyond his legal 
share. Still as long as it is recognized that the owner 
^haa a special fractional interest in the whole, and bis 
actual landholding ia recognized as corresponding to the 
share of the expenses which he pays, the estate remains 
pattldM \ 

The estate ceases to be pattidfiri when any fractional 
share is no longer recognized in any respect or for any 
purpose. A man has a certain de facto holding, and he pays 
at a certain rate per acre on this. If an owner denies that 
a stated shai*e is the measure of his ownership, the result of 
such a contention is either a revision of the share list, or 
the estate has become converted into a bhaidchdrd one, as 
the term, is now used. 


§ 10, Bhaidchdrd Estates. 

When we come to the large class of estates where custom 
alone governs the distribution, we are brought to a new 
order of things ; and, as I have said, under this term are 
confused villages of wholly different origin 
We now find under this one official denomination — 
Villages in which ancestral shares (probably) once 

In the Paxgjib, and I have no enoo to ancestral shares. The re- 
doubt elsewhere also, the shares in suit of confusion and of misfortune 
a ^altidiri estate are very rarely was that shares got altered acoord- 
purely ancestraL The days before ing to circumstances, the weak and 
onr rule were rough ones j necessity unfortunate losing, the stronger 
opetated to modi^ a stdct adher- and more fortunate gaining. 
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existed, but have since become lost or seriously 
modified. 

(2) Villages in which there never was any scheme of 

sharing (as far as evidence goes), and in which 
each cultivator is separately owner of the fields 
he cleared : these have now become landlord 
villages by reason of the grant of the waste, and 
the joint responsibility. 

(3) Villages in which associations of colonists or others^ 

originally allotted the land according to the num- 
ber of ploughs^ or according to the wells and shares 
in the irrigation. 

(4) Villages held by groups of clansmen who have a 

strong landlord feeling, but who never acknow- 
ledged Rfijds or chiefs, and had an equal division 
of land among the original founders instead of 
any ancestral shares. (This is the original 
bhaUchdrd.) 

In none of these cases (except the first) was there ever 
a j(yint bolding which became several by some form of 
partition. The allotment in severalty, was made from 
the beginning, though in some of them the landlord or 
joint-sentiment was fully felt in respect of the general 
privileges of village ownership. 

The third form commonly occurs in districts where, up 
till comparatively recent times, there was much available 
waste land, and bodies of settlers would select a locality 
and divide the land among their families and dependents. 
It might be that the families were not connected by any 
actually known common ancestry— they were not necessa- 
rily even of the same tribe. Such families would settle 
-together for mutual defence or society, and would often 
associate with them persons of othex* tribes who were good 
cultivators. Here there was no question of one man becom- 
ing owner of a village, leaving it to be shared among his 
sons and grandsons, who rigorously guarded as their own 
the ring-fence of the original grant and enjoyed the pro- 
duce or divided the fields according to their place and 
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wliare in the ancestral list. When we examine colonies 
or cultivating settlements of this kindj we find, that 
each man proceeded by common consent, to cultivate what 
he can ; in revenue phrase ^ kasht-hasb-maqdiir ^ If ho 
had a larger number of bullocks and ploughs and many 
stalwart sons, he would take a larger share : but no one 
regarded himself as owner of anything beyond what he 
cultivated, though of course he had a right to use the 
common tank or well and grove, and to have a site in the 
village ^ dbddi ^ for his house. 

Not that all were equal: perhaps some of the associates 
would have no capital, and in that case they would take 
a place in the colony such as we should now call a tenant’s 
place — only his position as one of the first founders is 
marked by the fact, that he pays only for his cultivation 
what the ‘proprietors’ pay, i.e. the Government revenue, 
but nothing in the way of rent besides. Such an associate 
differs only from a proprietor so far that he has no claim 
on the lands, if any, which the body has agreed to manage 
in common, nor has he a share in any fees or profits which 
may bo paid by tradesmen or others residing in the 
village. 

The fourth form, which is the one originally called 
bhaidchai4, is the most curious. I am unable to explain 
how it was that in certain clans — especially noticeable 
(luring later movements, or , adventures — they acknow- 
ledged no Eijis or chiefs in a gitasi-feudal gradation. 
The families under their immediate heads and elders, 
allotted the land from the fu-st, aiming at an etqual divi- 
sion; and for that purpose they invented curious artificial 
land-measures, like tho ^hhaifich^rfl. bigh^i,’ where the 
unit measure was not an ascerlainecl plot of given size, 
but consisted of a lot made up of little bits or samples 
of the different soils — from tho best to the worst, — so 
that all might share alike. It will be observed that in 
those cases, the bodies who fomed the village groups wore 


’ culUvation nccordina to ability or moanftr* 
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true landlord-coramunities ; they claimed the entire area, 
and though equal among themselves, regarded themselves as 
superior to any conquered inhabitants that they left in 
possesvsion, or to any dependants and camp-followers of their 
own that happened to come with them. 

The true ‘Bhaidch^r^' community generally staidis with 
considerable, and sometimeB a very large, area, which is 
allotted in a peculiar way, and in time gets split up into 
single villages retaining the bhaiachdrd features. 

In all cases the allotment to families of the area fixed on 
by the colony, may bo of the whole of it ; but much more 
likely a portion is left in common for a time. Whero the 
latter is the case, the imperfect bhaidchdxd’ is, in this 
respect, like the partly divided pattiddrl, and so the books 
confuse the two. 


§ II. Illustmtions of the BhaidcMrd Village-Eatate, 

All this will be much clearer by considering actual 
examples found in different districts, 

As illustrating the original or ancient principle of bhai- 
achdrd allotments of territory (page 131 (4)), I will be- 
gin with those interesting examples which are found 
in the Eundelkhand districts. In some cases there were 
Rdjds and chiefs, in others not: but in all there was an 
allotment on the principle of equality, not by ancestral 
chares. 

When the Bundela tribe conquered the districts, it was 
to displace settlements of Surichia and Rdjbdnsis, Chatar- 
sdl was then the Bundela leader (about 1671 a . b .), and we 
find him apportioning out the whole territory in gi’oups ; 
sometimes a village went to a single family’-, This is what 
everywhere happened. Either the new settlers ejected 
existing villagers or reduced them to being tenants, or 

* See Mr. Waring's lefcfcor of Sikeihm^ iSiS-as, and the article 

May, iSjc-j, to Board of Coiiunis- * Bundeikhand/ in Ga;idlec)', voU i. 

aioners, pp, {^39-40 of the volnrae of 
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else (and this frequently) spread over the unoccupied jungle 
and waste and founded new villages. 

In BAnda district there ia a curious account of the 
village Kotragh^t, where there is what they call a ‘ ch 4 ~ 
kari^ tenure^. Here the Bundela leader had allotted a 
tract for the maintenance of some minor chiefs with their 
troops. It was divided into two main portions — one to 
meet expenses and pay revenue, the other to support the 
troops. The latter was at once made into sixty shares^ under 
four ‘ sirdars/ each of whom managed fifteen. In another 
village (Barw^-Sd;gar) of the same district, Edj^ Udit 
Singh made a grant to the workmen employed to make 
a great embankment to a lake. Their descendants (the 
families were located about 130 years ago) now form the 
proprietary-community. 

There ai’e many instances to be found of large areas 
which are now occupied by villages which have all grown 
out from one original centre, as the branches of the original 
settlers multiplied and attracted the necessary labour and 
capital. 

In Hamibpub^ we read of a large tract (Kheraila-Khds) 
covering a8i equarj^ 'niiles, of which only 1090 acres were 
unculturable. This was all divided up into family lots 
and sections. 

For some reason, which I cannot explain, the terms 
indioMing divisions a;’e inverted ; sometimes * thok’ is the 
major division and ‘beri’ the smaller: sometimes vice 
versa. In the village spoken of, there were six * thoks * 
or major divisions, and these have, in our Settlements, 
become sepai’ate estates. Each thok is subdivided into a 
number of patUs. The village of Pato^, in the Hamlrpur 
pargana, contained 9394 acres, divided into ^beria* 
(here the major division), and then into 57 ^patUaJ At 
Settlement this area was made into ic^ separate mah^ls. 
In pargana JaJSlpur-Khei’ailfi., there were eleven villages, 
having an average area of 8:^94 acres, and thirty-four, 


1 "tTftl S ofto 


* Orntteer^ vol^ i. p. 179. 
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whose average was 5111 acres each. Effort seems always 
to Lave been made to make the ‘ Leris’ into separate estates 
at Settlement. 

It may be noted that the great village of Kherailfi was 
managed by a division of the area into standard lots — of 
which presently ; a distribution of the revenue over the 
lots (barfir) was made by assessing each at a standard rate, 
and this ^ bar£r’ was maintained up to Settlement. On the 
division of the whole, three of the * leris * still preferred 
the old arrangement, but the others adopted the Settlement 
classification of soil and the more detailed schedule of rates, 
and gave up the old ‘ bardr.’ 

Mr. Whiteway has given a detailed account of the forma- 
tion of similar great clan-estates in Muttra, of which I give 
.an abstract 

On the left bank of the Jamnd,the Jdt communities form 
a conspicuous feature. Theoretically at any rate, all the 
co-sharers are descended from one man, and the original 
village site or *Jckerd' is still held by many descendants 
whose lands are elsewhere. These sharers have not divided 
by taking separate villages, hut all axe intermmgled, so 
that a sharer will have land in a number of ‘ mauzs^.’ In 
fact, the unit estate consists of an mine taluqa, perhaps 
containing from four to twenty villages, the sharers having 
lots in each, and in the original ^kherl’ 

Here is a description of one : — 

^ The ancestors of the present Pachalira J6t land-owners first 
established themselves in Aira^ESiera, about soo years ago, 
where the brotherhood, inhabiting this spot and bolding all 
the adjoining lands, became very numerous. An aimcable 
division of the entire area took place in the lifetime of the ' 
common ancestors of Inohr^j, Bupal, Sikan, and Bhaiera ; a 
distinct ^ taraf/ or quarter, was allotted as a poirtion to each of 
the four sons, according to his wishes or his means of bringing 
more or less land into cultivation/ and the *‘kixerA'* was left 
without any land, hut continued in common the property and 


1 Muttra a R,, pp. 45-47^ at p» 39 . 
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occasional place of residence of all. The land-tonnre through- 
out, was the ‘^hliaiach^ra^^ in perfection. All the hrother- 
hood, descendants from a common stock, share in common, 
and all Tillage transactions, subdivisions, assessments, &c., are 
effected on [a standard area] a village ‘‘blghd” or 
composed of a varying number of kachcbd bfghas . 
Each highd-ohalc was understood to consist of about 300 kachchA 
bights, of the varying classes of soil, so apportioned that the 
relative value of each chak should he as nearly equal as pos- 
sible. The proportion allotted to each taraf was as follows : — 


Taraf Inchrilj 


B. b, bis, 
47 0 19 

,, Rupdl . 

. . , 

94 16 

,, Bh.areJ’a 


59 13 18 

,, Sikan , 

. 

72 15 6 

Kasha Saaai . 

. 

S 74 3 19 
39 7 19 


- 

311 II 18 


‘ On the same principle . . . partition subsequently look 
place within each taraf'^ or quainter. The pancMyat of each 
adopted a cliah or standard measure of whatever number 
of bights was best adapted to their circumstances (always 
taking care that the relative value of each bigha-chak was 
the same), and subdivided the whole into four or five ^ thoka ’ 
or mauzas, in each taraf^ which again subdivided them*" 
selves . , , into naglas or pattls on exactly the same 
principle/ 

The tarafB are compact areas, but as regards the four or 
five villages (thoks) inside them, the sharers have some 
land in one and some in another, all intermingled, and so 
with the lands in the subshares or paiUs. The cause of 
this IB that as each chah or lot has to contain an equal 
proportion of good, bad, and indifferent soil, the requisite 
hits of each are found'— some here, some there— all over the 
area of the taraf* 

^ In some tarafs almost every alfcornate field belongs to a 
different ono of the four or five villages {thok^ contained in it, 
In others the patUs (suhshares of tlioks) are apportioned in 
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long strips^ of laud belonging io eacli of the ditforoni iholcs, 
aTid then again Bubdividod on fcho same j^rinciple among the 
different naglas (or patt^^3) contained in each tlmk, and among 
the different co-sharers in each nagla, and yet with this 
apparent intricacy, I have hardly met with a disputed field, 
and not one case which was not readily disposed of by the 
paiichayat, which, like other bhafdch^rA institutions, exists 
here in great perfection.’ 

The individual shares in the pattis or ^ nagUs * (as they 
are locally called) are ‘ hJidtas, 


§ Bhaidchdrd Land-Measwe. 

Having thus spoken of a peculiar division of the soil as 
one of the features of the ‘ bhaifichfird ’ management, it 
may be well to illustrate it a little further. 


^ A diagram of supposed (primary) divisioos -will make this clearer 



Tajuf I. 


Here ig a ' fcaraf ’ divided into four thoks ; the longitudinal lines show 
the division intopo^iftor nagld^ Some in each division belong to the other^ 
Thus — 
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The first notice of it I find is in an early report on the 
communities in the Benares province in 1795-96'^ 
It is said that ‘ the brotherhood measure theii’ own holdings 
by a special measure ; thus, while 2^0 nah (or measuring 
rods) go to one standard bighd,, in the “ bhaiw^di bighiS, 
there are 83 nals! Supposing, then, that the Government 
revenue, with the village expenses, cornea up to R. 350, 
and tlm rents and profits of the undivided common lands 
supply R* 300 of this, then R. 150 has to be made up by a 
rateable contribution from each of the ‘ brotherhood ’ — ^the 
proprietary body. By their peculiar measurement, they 
make 'out the holdings to be 75 blghds paying R. 3 each 
(75 X 3 = 150), whereas really the holdings amount to 300 
bighds, and the payment is only 8 annas a bigh&. The 
author evidently did not understand fully the custom he 
was describing. I do not think there is any foundation 
for his suggestion, that^tho bhaidchdrd measure was adopted 
to conceal the extent of the holdings and the low rate of 
revenue, for the old Government authorities who took the 
revenue, would not care in the least for areas. They prob- 
ably had no measurement, but a traditional assessment of 
the village, which they increased from time to time till 
the figure was as high as could be got in. They oared 
nothing for how much land each sharer held, as long as the 
whole demand was paid. Really, the use of the standard 
measure was to form ‘ lots ' for division purposes, each lot 
containing some of each kind of soil, so that the shares 
(and the burden on the shares) should be as equal as 
possible, 

In the BIndX Settlement Report^ I find another plan 
of artificial bighds, noted 

‘Instead of the rate of rent [i, e. the amount to be contributed 
by each sharer] increasing with the value of the soil, the area 
of the blghA (the standard measure) increased as the value of 
the soil diminished ; so that instead of, as nowadays, the rent 

^ It ia given as Appendix E. to (prior to Begalafcion YII of iSaa). 
Holt Mackenzio'fl oolebratod Mimief iSee also the subsequent section 
printed in the jt^orth^Wesim^ Pro- headed ^Bhej-barAr,' 

Vinces J£itv$nu& SeUctio 7 i$^ 1818-^ ® Page 40. 
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of the best soil being two or three times as great as that of the 
worst, the ^ bighd * of the worst soil was two or three times 
as great as that of the best ; and in this way the bigh4 of the 
the blgha of the jjama, and the bfgha of the rdlcar^ were 
of different sizes in the same village, but of about the same 
value.’ 

.In a bhaiichArA village, therefore, the public burdens - 
appear to have been distributed in this way: rent was 
taken from any paying tenants, and the amount deducted 
from the total demand of the Government, and the balance 
was then distributed upon the * bhaidchird bighfis ’ of the 
cultivation of the year, whether held by co-sharers or by 
privileged tenants ; for most of the latter appear to have 
paid at the same rates as co-sharers (from whom they seem 
to have differed chiefly in dtatus and in the control which 
the proprietors exercised over the common-waste and the 
affairs of the village) 

In the artificial measure which the Muttra Eepoiii speaks 
of, every man’s holding was a part of a family lot or 
* bighd-chak/ which contained a proportion of each kind of 
soil. In the Bdndd eases, every man paid on a certain 
number of bighds, only that the bighd of the first class soil 
was small, and the bighd of the inferior soil was large. 

In Mainruri, the bhaidohdrd estates followed the 'bighd- 
chak ’’division, under the name of the tauzi-bighd Here 
each tauzi-bi^hd consisted of a bit in the rich homestead 
land {gauhdn), a bit in the middle land and a 

bit in the least valuable or outlying lands {barhd\ For 
example, in village Nasirpur, the ‘tor’ or ‘ tauzi-bighd * is 
made up of— 

25 ordinary bigh^ts of gauhdn land. 

30 ditto 

35 ditto of barhA 

90 

^ Theao are the usual classes of irrigation, and careful working as 
soils in Bundelkhand, and it is they often are in the Upper Do^b. 
noted that the distinctions of soil * Bdndd S* U,, p. 40. 

are not here obliterated by manure, * vol, iv, p. 600. 
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and the "whole village is divided into 154'75 of such ‘tauzl’ 
lots. 

In Faizpur village, again, there are 819 lots, each made 
np of— 

6 ordinary bigh^a . . Gauhdn. 

8 ditto . . Mdnjhii. 

10 ditto . . Barha. 

24-1 tanzi-Wghil 


§ 13, Result of Flans for equalizing Holdings. 

It ws this desire to distribute evenly the varying 
qualities of land, that has led to the perplexing intermix- 
ture of estates which has already been noticed, and will 
again come prominently before us in Oudh. Where a 
group of ‘ villages ’ represents the tract occupied by a clan 
or tribal group,— or where it represents the expansion 
of an original family retaining ancestral shares — for it is 
time of either — the members of the group often did not 
take whole villages, or sections of villages, more or less 
compact s but each taraf or main section only, would be 
compact, and the pattis would be scattered about all over it* 
Or, in a single village, the different * pattis ’ would have 
fields all over the village. 

An example of this is given in the Azimgabe Settle-* 
ment Report'^, Here it is not the mauza or village 
that is divided into shares, the whole being the property 
of one group of families, but each estate extends over 
several villages* One ^patti’ or share of the estate will 
have some lands in one or two mauzas, another patti in 
another mauza, while all the pattis will have lands in 
a third. Often all pattis will have lands in all the vil- 
lages. It was necessary, in order to clear up this con- 
fusion, to make out statements called ^bdchh-bandi/ in 
which each sharer’s lands in all the mauzas were brought 
together, and the total revenue of the patti thus shown 
in one. When there were in any village, proprietors 

^ See § 9 of tii© Revteui III, aoo. 5, p. 63. Compare also 

Setfleraenfe), and Chap. p. 7 of the present volume. 
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of lands, but not belonging to any of the ‘pattis,* they -were 
called 'ardzidars. Where there was not a fixed system of 
holding, periodical exchange of lands was the custom. 
This hardly now survives, except in alluvial lands, which 
ai’e uncertain in their stability. And here, too, it is only 
occasional, because a common plan is not to divide the 
alluvial land at all, bub leave it to be cultivated in common 
by tenants or othenvise for the year and dividing the 
profits ^ In these districts (which formed the E^j of 
Benares, hut were not treated as the landlord property of 
the in one estate) we find both bhai^ch^rfi or bighd- 
d^lm villages — ^probaby the result of an earlier occupation, 
and khuntaiti (p. 1:^7, ante) or ancestrally shared — which 
were the result of dismemberment of estates and the 
growth of new families over the others and among them. 

§ 14, Method of equalizing Advantage in River-moistened 

Soils, 

I 

In BandA, a tenure called * pauth * is noted ..s a sort ol 
relic of the system of exchange of holdings. It has been 
found even in upland soils, but is chiefly for alluvial soil. 
Where this class of soil formed the whole or a sufficient 
part of a village, equality was secured by dividing it in 
long narrow strips at right angles to the river. Thus each 
person or family got a portion with all the shades of 
advantage of moisture from the river backwards ; whereas 
if the division had been parallel to the river, some would 
get the absolutely flooded land, a few the favoured position 
where moisture was perennial, and yet no destructive 
floods came, and all the others would only get the upland. 
In every part of Upper India, this form of division will 
be noted. On the upland the fields will be longitudinal ; 

^ Wo shall ftnd, liowevor, ex- joymont of lots so that some should 
amplea of the exchange in Chattis- not always have the beab and others 
garh, in the Central Provincog, and the worst. In the Central Provinces 
In the Noith PanjAh. It was n it was adopted In comparatively 
common early method in tribal recent villages, SeeYoL X. Chap, 
aottlements, to effect an actual on- IV. p. in. 
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but directly we come within a ceitain distance of the 
river, — a line known by experience as that where the 
moisture begins — the division line runs the other way — 
thus : — 



But where this moist alluvial area is small and valuable, 
and not sufficient to divide out among all, then the advan- 
tage is enjoyed in rotation on the ‘ pauth ' system. Gen- 
erally each ‘patti^ or major share takes it in rotation, and 
either cultivates in common, or arranges a pauth, for 
itself, within the *patti/ This rotation may also be 
extended to tenants who take turns at cultivating the 
same plot for a year. 

§ 15. Division ly ^Flonghs^ and ‘ Wdh.^ 

Though holdings of land in shares, form the most con- 
stantly recurring feature of (the true — or fourth form 
of) bhaiAchfirA communities in the North-Western Provinces 
(more so than in the PanjAb), they are not the only plto* 
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In many villages (perhaps indicating the third form) we 
have instances of the land being divided according to the 
number of ploughs that the original settlers brought to 
the task of establishing tho cultivation; and when the 
* plough ’ had to be subdivided, it was into * two bullocks,’ 
and each bullock into ‘ four legs ’ — and what further sub- 
division was adopted is not stated 

So where wells were needed: here the main shares would 
go by the wells sunk by those who commanded capital and 
labour. In Muttba, a village (Sirpath) is noted, where 
the division is into thirty-six wells ; each well is subdivided 
according to the ^ runs,’ i. e. tho area to be watered in a 
certain time ; each run consists of four * bullocks,’ and the 
‘bullocks’ are again divided each into four ‘legs.’ 

Division by ‘wells/ so common in the Panj^b, where water 
is the chief requisite, is hardly noticed, except in this one 
place in Muttra. Similarly, the plough division is a very 
common ^ bhaidchdrd ’ standard in Panjab districts. 

In JhAnsi, another manner of dividing land is mentioned 
under the name of the ‘kfidbAdi ’-tenure (holding by 
wells)®. Here there are certain areas immediately around 
the wells, and also outlying fields all over the village, not 
adjoining, but supposed to belong to, the ‘well/ There is, 
then, no land-measure used, but the assessment is distri- 
buted over the wells, and paid by the different groups who 
have rights in each ‘ well.’ The outlying lands are worked 
when they can be, and are then left fallow ; and they are 
periodically exchanged between the difierent cultivators. 

§ 1 ( 5 . Bhej-^hhrdr. 

Partly connected with this exchange of lands, but still 
more with the method of equalizing the revenue-burden, 
is the system of ‘hhej-bardr’^. It attracted great attention 
when first observed at the early Settlements, and there 

* Mutira S. B.j p. 45 And qom- ^ OimUecrf rol< I p. aSr. 

pare the chapter on PanjiSb Ten- ® Bhej, proportionate share, barfii*, 

urea, -where the same things is liat of rorenue-pajmentfl. 
notioed. 
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is a special report by Mr. Rose, Collector of Bduda^ This 
system is now dying out. It was naturally fitted for a 
time of changes and heavy revenue-asBessments f and when 
once land is classified^ fairly equally assessed, and a good 
distribution of a fixed revenue arranged in consultation 
with the cO“Sharers, such periodical change becomes un- 
necessary. 

It is not, however, correct to say that the bhej-bardr 
plan is confined to Bundelkhand, or that it prevails in all 
bhaidch&d villages, and that, therefore, a ‘bhej-blar^r vil- 
lage’ is Bynonymous with a ‘bhaidchdrd village.’ Both 
mistakes will be found in early reports. 

The peculiarity is that the revenue-burden was period- 
ically re-adjusted, and with it the distribution of lands j 
and if any shareholder became insolvent, his arrears were 
rateably distributed among the others. Of course, if the 
share was worth anything, it would be taken over, but a 
hopelessly insolvent sharer would be relieved as a matter 
of common liability, 

The system also admitted of the return of an absconder 
when times became better, or even of the admission of 
strangers ; for, supposing that there was land available, 
the new-comer had only to take up wh;»iever area he 
could manage, and the burden of the others became so 
much lighter. All this presupposes a time of heavy 
revenue-assessments^. Supposing three original sharers, 
each managing lOo bighds of allotment, and having to 
make up a revenue of 300 rupees ; if they could get six 
strangers in to take up each 50 bighds of waste, then, 
instead of each original colonist having to find R. too, he 
would now only have to find R. 50, 

^ SdedionB frcm ihe qf in^bftlances, consisted in driving all 

Oovmimnij I:Torth*‘Weatern Frovin- tlie shareholders in the estate into 
oea, Partvii. No, 34, one place (ek-piib poUnc- 

* Indeed, Hr. ^se attributes the ing on any one who happened to he 
whole system to this, and speahs of solvent and making him pay tip, 
the object being to resist our own leaving him to recover from the 
early t»hsild 4 rs in what was called actual defaulter, or the body at 
thefek-j^’ay^temofcoUecfeitig. This large, as best he could. 

H 1 rtf WflfffnP' 
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‘ We will Huppose,’ writes the Collector, — 

^ that the dis trihut ion of the revenue has been made (by the 
consultation of the paiichayat) over the holdings of cultivation. 
The sharG2‘6 make afresh si art under an arrangement whereby 
each has to ])iiy a portion of tlie burden proijoj’tioned to his 
. . . cultivation. 

‘ Matters proceed smoothly enough at first , , , but in the course 
of time, particularly if there is much available waste, matoiial 
changes take placfs One man extends his cultivation, another 
Iveops his stationary, -whilst a thiid peril ax)s allows his to be- 
come wa 4 e : and ns ihe division (fi tlie conimoii i)aym<uit 
remains iiufilUuv d . . . the erj^uality of rate on i ho cultivation, 
wdiicii at liist" e^dsied, soon ijetoiues lost. Discontent then 
begins to show ilsilt, and increjuses . , . until at length tlm 
Less hiicce.ssfiil shaiers foim a party and demaad ii now dibtii- 
bution of the r<w(‘Uii e-payment, .suited to then* diminished 
holdings. This doimuitl is a( first strenuously resisted bv the 
p>arty wdio have increased their cultivation, and the cf»utest 
continues till the apx)earauoo of a balance [arrenr ot rGvcnuo|, 
and the drend of a transfer, forces upon all the iieeos.siU?’ 
of inakuig some arrangements v/lieroby the Govornment 
revenue demand will ]?e secured. 

Uencrally bpr*akiiif<, an nil-round rato applied lo 
tiiie whole uumber of highas loeesnicd and estim.^ted, thu 
MgM-^ behsg the ailiiicial lots ahov3 described; or Esome- 
^imes the lioldings tuj they stood, were vaiued, talcing one 
bigha uf good land as orjuai to thrt'O of bad and ,50 on. 

It seems from the old re port that a ® bhej^baiar ’ of thh* 
kind was not only eunliued to bliaiHriifafi villages, but 
was arranged in others where the theory of ancestial shares 
prevailed. 

In some cases of 'bbej-barSr/ ilio distribution of tho 
revenue and the allotment of cultivation were uthwifath " 

The attempt of our early Settlement Oificors to make a 
new ‘ baelih/ or division of the revonuo and stereotype ifc^ 
in villages held on these tonus, wms in -many oases a 
failure; and though it is now only a matter of history, 


^ These are the lare cases in Olass 111(6), noted at p, 107 , 
VOF II L 
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the result of attempting too readily to apply European 
ideas of improvement to Eastern institutions, is instructive. 
The custom, whether wise or unwise, was one which was 
understood of old, and was one on which the constitution 
of the village was based. The Settlement Officer, in 
striving to fix, for the whole thii‘fcy years of the Settlement, 
the liability of each shareholder, according to the land he 
actually held at the time of Settlement^ no doubt thought 
he was ponfening a benefit and making every one stand or 
fall by l^is own exertions ; and this principle, says Mr. Eose, 

' was diligently instilled into the minds of the people and 
the native officers, and was literally understood/ 

* A statement of his liability was given to each sharer, and he 
was led to believe that when he acquitted himself of that, he 
TOS free from all further demand. Instead of paying through 
the lambi^rdar (headman) as before, he carried his instalments 
to the talisilddr (local revenue-officer), and received his own 
receipts : he refused to pay any remuneration to the lam- 

bai’d^’, on the ground that the interference of the latter had 
not been required. The lambardar, deprived of his perquisites, 
naturally ceased to concern himself about any interest except 
his own, whilst the tahallddr, acting on the same piinoiple, re- 
stricted his demand to individual defaulters. The result of this 
system of administration W'as that almost every coparcenaiy 
village in the district fell more or less into arrear. The (actual) 
defaulters could not pay. The broken-down shares (pattls) 
held out no sufficient inducement to sbrangers to buy or farm 
them, and the sharers who were solvent, unmolested on 
account of the balance, never troubled themselves. . . . Eventu- 
ally, when summoned or desired to make arrangements for the 
aiTears, they produced their (own) receipts and said that tlie^ 
had nothing to do with the arrears. They were asked what 
they would have done previous to Settlement in a similar case. 
They admitted that, previous to the Settlement, they were 
bound to make good the deficiency of their defaulting co- 
sharers : but they said, all that has been changed now,” 
gdoti Ihejhardr tlid : ab tJiolc-paUi Jiogayd ” [then the village was 
jointly liable (on the system described) for a rateably distribut- 
able assessment ) now it has become a matter of shares and 
sub-shares, each independent of the other]. The author goes 
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on to explain how the people could not realize that the effect 
of the Settlement had not been to abolish their joint constitu- 
tion and responsibility : and it was only wlien it became 
actually neeessaiy to transfer or sell up the village for the 
arrears, and a farming tender was procured, that they dis- 
covered their mistake : ‘‘ and then the rapidity with which the 
balance was forthcoming . . . showed that there was no want 
of funds amongst the community b” ’ 

One or two further instances may be given. In village^ 
Bdg^hi (Tirohan pargana), there was a body composed of 
three Brahman landlords (one-half belonging to P, one- 
quarter to 0, and one-quarter to Q), but the cultivating com- 
munity was a bhai^chird of RdjputSj Chamdrs, and others. 
Here proprietors and tenants* paid at equal rates (dhdrbsichh 
in revenue-language). Only the proprietors’ right was ac- 
knowledged by a special allowance of E. 100 which was 
added to the ‘village expensea’ and paid to them. Now, 
about 400 bighds of the land that the others did not want, 
was let to outsiders, and the proceeds of this would usually 
meet the revenue {phis expenses plus the E, 100 paid to the 
‘proprietors’); if. not, every one paid a rate according to 
his holding, to make up. 

The Settlement officials insisted on recording th^ vil- 
lage as in three ‘ thoks,’ and drew out an elaborate ‘ jama- 
bandi ’ showing the tenants divided between each thok, 
and making up a rent-roll for each man to pay. Of course 
the people would have none of it^. 


^ Selections, No. VII, p. 82. Among 
the honeflts of the old system was 
its eoBflrming the ^ bond of associ- 
ation which enabled the co-sharers 
to resist intrusion, and so retain 
ihoir rights as long aa any capital 
remained amongst the community/ 
* Amidst the innumerable sales and 
transfers,* says Mr. Eoao, which 
(this is in Bandd) followed the ex- 
travagantly high assessment of the 
fifth Settlement, and which, after 
the general introduction of kh^lm 
tahsil (direct) management,endedm 
a reduction ... to the amount of five 
lakhs of rupees, the peculiarity of 


the tenures was admirably adapted 
to enable the old proprietors to re- 
gain possession when a favourable 
opening presented itself ; and the 
sale-purchasers (mnshtari) com- 
plained of Mr. Begbie’s reduction, 
hecause, when the rate was so high, 
the proprietors were forced to aban- 
don their lands and become culU- 
vating-tenants on the purchaser's 
lands ; where^ianow, they were able 
to return to thoir own vUlage'j, and 
this caused a dearth of cultivators ( 1 ) 

Cp* 83). 

“Mr, ‘Wiilinm Crooko, G.S., at 
the time Hauagov of the Awa Bsfeate 


B % 
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Anbther case given hy Mr. Rose is curious as illustrating 
|the transformation of tenures, rather than as being directly 
Ian e^cample of bhej-harar. 

Tbe village Tiira was held by Brahmans ; there were 
three ‘thoks/ the revenue engagements of which were 
signed by thi-ee headmen— Bhikain, Lallu, and Prasdd, 
The thoks w^ere subdivided into bhaiacharii bfghas. In 
the Bhikam- and Lallu-thoks, the ‘ revenue ’ was levied by 
a bai'AV or rate on cultivation. Prasad’s thok got into 
difficulties ; the co-sharers borrowed money from their 
headman, and gave up their shares, Prasad becoming sole 
owner. Prasad himself then got into debt and sold three- 
^ fourths of his right to one Bhadri. Here was a section oi 
a Bhaidchara village turned into a ‘zammdarl* estate, 
owned by two joint owners (4 annas plus la annas). 

After a time the tv/o other thoks foil into difficulties, 
and the sharers borrowed from their headman, who became 
equitable mortgagee for the amount of his advances ; and 
as suehv treated the co-sharers as hia tenants. But a settle- 
ment of the matter by a pitncJui</at was ctfccted — on terms 
that each co-sharer should pay up 0. certain part of the 
debt and resume his position as eo-sharor, paying revenue 
aecorcing to the 'bararf Under this arrangement, seven 
shareis(out of nineteen) in one thok, and fourteen sharers 
(out of fifty-two) in another, had paid up and been re.siored ; 
the oi hers roinaiued as mere tenants of the laiabardara ; 
perha])S they never paid, and now the lambardtirs v/ill have 
bocome prescriptive owners. 

Another instance is of the village Bambhit: here, as far 

(uador CoiU'l of Wardy'', sent foniOi, &o,, of thoprofitij^ anrl when 
me 4iiji-lliGr : ‘ In 11 )ihaiivIiuri!L ^ome on^i fbuiid out that hid actual 
villagi' A's actual hohlin^ f»f lit'hls acres %vero not <?ivin£? him 50 or 
C 4 jnu to 100 acres, BV to 500 acres, per ctmt. ol t)ur proliis ab tlio case 

r *» to and so on, Hii ]if'>app#^ahf<ito the lUuHvat 

tUo HetUemont vtvurd out lof'ord and asked for a partition 1 

the khawut as if it was a * zaniiu- This, bays Mr. Crnolu^, gave (in 
dtld ' vi kgo ; and, ussuminu ihal R t>>rakhpur) a deal of trouble ; 
rf«prc$oritiid say half the viHa^fs and in fact, a few cases of tho kind jivo- 
0 oneupuutur, and so on, put them duced a sott of panic tunung the 
down as 8 axma ijr 8 blswa, and 4 tenura-huldor^/ Ilappilythcbo mis- 
anna or ^ biswa sharcr-s, TliLs takes are a thing of tito past 
would cii itic each no a half or a 
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as I can understand the confusing account in the original, 
the village was held entirely divided (perfect pattidari) on 
ancestral shares, but in fact, from various causes, the culti- 
vation had got out of all proportion to the shares. Thus 
one of the sharers, whose ancestral fraction of the revenue 
was 10 annas, was cultivating 21 bighas; another, whose 
payment was E. 4-9-0, was cultivating only 4 bights 2 bis- 
was ; in other words, tho first was paying about half an 
anna per bighii and the other about E. 1-2 ! Seeing, how- 
ever, that the form of the village was }.)aUiddH (the first) 
Settlement refused a redistribution of revenue. At last 
they agi’eed to pay by a rate on cultivation — an all-round 
rate of about seven annas a bigha. Here the ancestral 
shaa^e was in practice ignored, and the teinire changed. 

In the later Settlements, I notice that the author of 
the Allahabad Report (page 59) says the hhej-barar system 
has ceased to be necessary. 

In Bijkor^ it is noted that bhai^chdri estates, locally ^ 
called landdari (land = an allotment) are only 87 per cent 
of all the estates in the district. 

In Cawnpohe, however, the ‘ bhej-barar ’ system is not 
extinct. It is noted ^ that here possession is the measure 
of right, but the liabilities, as represented by the * bdchh ' 
or ^ barar/ are in some villages immutable, and do not bear 
relation to the extent of land held or to its quality. In | 
other villages a revision of liability and right takes place 
on the occasion of any considerable change — such as 
drought causing a large ai’ea to become fallow, or a revised 
revenue-assessment. A fresh ‘ bardr ' is then made accor- 
ding to the quality of the land found with each sharer : 
sometimes each soil has its special rate. Village e^epenses 
are divided in proportion to tho bardr, and if there was 
any common land or sair profits, they were divided in 
the same proportion. 

In BIndA, which was formerly the district where ^ bhej-b^- 
rdr ’ was most frequent, it is now recorded that the old practice 
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has almost disappeared^. But it is represented as a simple 
‘form of property,’ adopted where there was no original 
family-estate resulting in a joint-right based on the ances- 
tral shares prescribed by the law of inhefitanee. ‘ The co- 
sharer had simply the right to cultivate as much as he 
could,’ and for this he paid the quota of the demand due 
on his fields. ‘His interest in the village and responsibility 
for the revenue rose and fell with his cultivation.’ For the 
convenience of measurement and reckoning, the propor- 
tionate value of the difi'erent holdings, the ‘bhaifohdi'fi,- 
bighd,,' above desciibed, was debased. I may remark that 
it is this feature that constitutes the tenure, and not the 
occasional re-distribution which might or might not take 
place. Naturally, when once a fair assessment, not liable 
to increase during the period of Settlement, was imposed, 
and there were also sod-rates capable of being fairly applied 
— one or other of them — to every acre in the estate, a much 
faii'er distribution could (in moat cases) be made, than the 
old rough and ready bhaidchdrA-bighd method allowed. 
In a few cases the people would prefer to make annual 
arrangements, especially at early Settlements, when our 
system was dot yet familiar, and the assessment probably 
high or unequal ; but the distribution made at a later and 
more perfect Settlement would gradually be accepted ; 
and the causes which necessitated a re-distribution of 
burdens would cease. Thus the system dies a natural 
death. 

§ 18, The 'Bdchh' from, a Tenure-point of view. 

From what has been said about tbe principles of sharing 
the profits and the land-revenue burden, it will be seen 
that not only the record of the shares and their areas, but 
also the distribution of the assessment, is a very important 
matter for the due preservation of the constitution of land- 
holding communities. The burdens are the Government 
revenue and cesses and the ‘village expenses’ — entertaining 
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strangers, keeping np the publio 'chaup^l/ or meeting 
place, or other public institutions, and so forth. This 
distribution has ali’eady been mentioned in connection 
with the procedure of a Settlement (p. 70), and is called in 
revenue-language, the ^ bdchh.’ 

‘The customs of regulating payment of burdens/ writes Mr. 
Whiteway^ ‘ may be grouped under two great heads : — 

‘ I. Those by which the yearly collections from the qstate 
are so regulated that no profits remain [i.e. they only- 
charge ^on the lands of the body just such acreage 
rates as, in total, will cover the revenue and other 
charges.] 

‘ II. Those by which there are profits, which are divided 
either by ancestral shares or according to village cus- 
tom [i. e. a full rate is laid on all holdings, and then 
' an account is made out, and the balance to profit is 

divided.] 

‘ Of the first class the simplest cases are those villages whore, 
at Settlement or revision of records, the reventie was distributed 
through fhohs and jpattis down to JcMtas^ either according to 
ancestral shares, or according to the [relative] value of the land 
owned. In most of these the common-land is of small value, 
and on it no revenue is allotted j there are, however, a few ex- 
ceptions, and cases do occur in which such land has to pay its 
separate portion of revenue. 

‘ The other and more numerous cases are those where either 
the revenue is not distributed at all, or merely apportioned 
betwen thoJiis and pattis (the major divisions). In such cases 
the revenue and expenses are paid by a “bAchh” or rate, 
and according as this rate is levied, the villages may be (fur- 
ther) divided into the following two classes : — 

^ (r) Those in which all—both tenants in the conxmon-land, 
and proprietors on their own holdings— pay the same 
id^hhj calculated either on actual cultivation, or on 
the cultivable area recognized at Settlement. In the 
purest examples of this class even tenants cultivating 
under a proprietor on land held in severalty, also pay 
the hdchh^ hut it frecLuently happens that their rent®, 

^ MiUlra S, JR., p. 42a. aomething more agreed 
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in such cases is governed by contract rather than 
custom. 

^( 2 ) Those in which the tenants cultivating the common- 
land pay at fixed rates or contract rates ; the balance 
required to meet the year’s revenue and expenses 
being met by a haclili on the separate possession (of 
co-sharers) recorded in the IcJmvai, In these cases 
cultivators almost invariably pay at contract rates for 
land hold under proprietors in their separate posses- 
sion. . . . 

*This Mclilh or rate is imposed in a panch^yat of the whole 
proprietary body. Where the revenue has been distributed on 
thols and paths, each ihoh and patti has its separate panchayat 
and its separate distribution rate : in cases where the revenue 
is common to the whole estate, the Mclih is the same for the 
whole. It is usual for this panch6«yat to assemble only once at 
the end of the year to audit the accounts of that year\ . , 

The general procedure at the assembly is somewhat as 
follows : — 

* First, the Government demand, including cesses and the 
patwayl’s pay, is noted down ; then the village baniyas (money- 
lenders and grain-dealers, &c,), and the headmen, produce 
their various accounts of sums expended on account of the 
community, and such items ai'e individually discussed, and 
either passed or rejected. On the completion of this, a total 
/ expenditure is struck, and from this is deducted aU income 
) from sair items, and the calculation of the rate then proceeds 
accordingly to the custom above explained. 

^ In the second group of villages, where the custom of dis- 
tributing profits obtains, either the system of Mchh, in accord- 
ance with the above rules, is in force (a certain sum being 
added to the expenditure for this purpose), or else, as is more 
I common, rent-rates (as opposed to revenue-rates) are collected ; 

such rates may be uniform over the whole village, but 
' generally, lower rates on proprietors^ cultivation or severalty 
land are imposed/ 

It will be observed that, strictly speaking, in aU really — 
or still professedly — ancestrally-shared land, the distribu- 
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tion of the revenue-assesBrncnt iB a mere matter of frac- 
tions. Whatever the share by the scale of descent, the 
sharer has to pay that share whether his land is good or 
bad, in enltivation or fallow^ and whether it has increased 
or been diininished in past years. But as a matter of fact 
the distribution may need to be made to correspond with 
the actual holding. 

ict XIX of 1873 provides that, after making the village Sec. 46 
assessment, the Settlement Officer ‘ in estates in which the 
land or part of the land is held in severalty, shall distribute 
the assessment on the lands so held.’ This ho must do 
according to the existing law and custom of the estate ; 
and, I presume, he may, on good grounds, adjust the distri- 
bution to the facts. By section 47, provision is made for 
lihej-hardr estates; the Settlement Officer may enforce the '^ec 47, 
re-distribution or re-adjustment, where, by custom, the 
amount, or the land-holding, is periodically liable to such 
adjustment, 

§ 19. The Fmotical WofUng ofVilhge Gommwniiy 
Systems. 

It is not possible to enter into any extended speculation 
as to the future of the village communities. The tendency 
is to divide, and for ^each man to hear his own burdens 
and take the benefit of his own industry and exertion, 

The advantages of the system of union and exclusion of 
strangers, were more felt in times of war or trouble', when 
defence against a raid had to bo continually pi^epai’ed for, 
and where common exertion was necessaiy to hear up 
against a heavy assessment, than they are now. 

The happy pictures of self-governing communities, care- 
less of the world outside, that our books draw, are more 
visionary than real. 

In the Et 4 wa Report Mr, (now Sir C.) Crossthwaite 
has remarked on the poverty which results from the 
extreme subdivision of the bhai^chiii lots. He says — 
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styled, without much reason, little republics, of any sort of 
self-government. The real master is the patwarf \ Generally 
illiterate themselves, they are quite unable to arrange their 
own accounts, or apportion among themselves the charges 
under the head of village-eKpenses, or the profits from common 
land. The headmen (lambarddrs), unless they hai^pen to be 
men of superior character and intelligence, have little influence, 
nor is there any vestige, as far as my experience goes, of any 
village council of elders or panchdyats, for the management of 
affairs.’ 

The communities of which this is said are RAjputs, who 
are not among the best cultivators ; their villages are 
generally bad compared with those of J^ts. And of course 
different pai’ts will exhibit different degrees of success and 
vitality among the ‘communities.* It is well, however, not 
to expect too much, or to imagine that where there are com- 
munities, aU is rose-colour. I cannot speak from personal 
experience of the North-Western Provinces, but there are 
parts of the Panjab where this caution is necessaiy. The 
bitter family quarrels and local enmities, together with 
the waste of money over litigation that these quarrels bring 
about, and excessive subdivision of land, are strongly- 
operating causes of poverty and stagnation ; and that in 
spite of assessments, which, in minutely subdivided commu- 
nities, are always, if not very logically, made more lenient 
than elsewhere. 

Seotion in.*— R evenue-free Holdings. 

There is htfcle in these tenures to call for detailed notice- 
The distinction between the cases where the revenue is 
' forgiven * on land belonging to the revenue-grantee (pro- 
perly and where the revenue is assigned from land 

not belonging to the grantee (jdgir or ^indm), is not in 
practice maintained. Q-emrally^ small plots are spoken of 
as ‘muWis/ and the larger as 'j^gir*; and the old meaning 

it A ^ ^ 8«ytne thAt fcbe patwM ia-tRe poor teaclxer — ^Gharib 
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of ' that itwaa for the support of troopSj police, &o., 
from the revenue, has, in modern times, ceased to apply. 
So also the earliest Mughal rule, that the jdgir only granted 
the revenue, not the land, and that it v^as only /or the life 
of the grantee, has not prevailed down to later times. In 
every j^gir, which was once allowed to become hereditary, 
the grantee had so many opportunities of acquiring the 
property in the land, that it is now wholly a question of the 
terms of the grant and of the facts in each case, whether 
he is or is not owner, 

In the districts more or less under the influence of the 
Mar&th^s, we find instances of their plan of levying a quit- 
rent or charge on the gi'antee. This is very common in 
Bombay and Madras under the name of ' jodi.^ It is less 
so farther north. In MukabIbad I. notice a curious in- 
stance of another impost In that district the number of 
revenue-free holdings, continued in favour of influential 
families 6f Sayyids, is very large. Many of them now pay 
a ' nazar&na,' which in origin was not a tax or a quit-rent ; 
but it ai*ose out of a habit of entertaining the " * or 

Government revenue-officer of the estate, on the occasion of 
his official visits. The cost of this was rateably borne by 
the sharers. Some enterprising ’dmil thought of collecting 
the amount in cash instead of in Mnd, and then succeeding 
’£mils managed to get the cash sum continued as (in time) 
a permanent customary impost on the estate. On annexa- 
tion this became a customary due payable to Government. 
In these * mu*^fi ^ estates, whether subject to a nazar^a or 
not, the Sayyid grantees also hecavie proprietors, reducing 
the original villagers to the grade of tenants, hut granting a 
peculiar privilege to the headmen (so as to conciliate them 
and get their services). The estates have split up 

into a number of separate plots of greater or less extent, 
described as ‘ milk V 

In the Snimi division, we have what is called the 
‘ Ubfiri ^ tenure, and grants spoken of as ‘ Haq-Thgkurin V 


^ See QovemmeTvt Review at the end * See Uurdddbdd S, J?,, T>p. 
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or * batotaddr.’ This arises out of the old Eajput organiza- 
tion as affected by Mardth^ revenue arrangements. Just 
as ‘we have seen part of the country (of Bundelkhand) 
allotted out by (so-called ‘republican’) Eajput clans, so 
Lalitpur became the seat of a number of Thakurs' or chiefs’ 
feudal estates or allotments. When Sindhia took the 
country, he kept a poi'tion for himself (as the Eaja or head 
chief), and this led to fighting and disputes about the 
Thakurs' rights. At last an arrangement was made by 
which they got lands to yield them ‘batotS,' or share of 
the revenue. When the lands properly available were not 
enough to supply the full hatotd, the chiefs got lands all 
about the district to make up the area, called ‘ Chir.^ Where 
the lands held were more than enough to cover the batotd 
the surplus was subject to the ‘ ubari’ or quit-rent assess- 
ment. So that now, the Thd-kurs’ estates are 
entirely revenue-free, or ‘ iibdri/ (subject to payment of a 
j quit^rent) as the case may be The original Thakurs are 
now replaced by numerous descendants who have divided 
the estates into shares, and are (or have become) the actual 
owners of the soil in many villages ; where this is the* case, 
the villages are ‘pattidari^ — a history like this probably 
being true, in one form or another, of most pattiddri 
estates. 

In connection with ‘j4girs’ I may mention that 1 have 
been on the look-out to discover, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces proper, any traces of the system which we. shall find 
so common in Central, Western, and Southern India, of re- 
warding the village servants by small revenue and rent-free 
plots of ground,— constituting the ^watan^ or hereditary 
emolument of their ‘office.^ But only in the Allahabad 
(page 63 ) have I found mention of the ' jdgirs’ of 
vihage servants. 


^ See the GazeUm\ vol. i. pp. 353-3. 
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Section IV, — Taluqdari or Double Tenure. 

I must now turn to the other classification of tenures, 
according to which we regard the grades of interest which 
exist between the Government and the actual cultivator. 
There are many cases h where, besides the village body 
as proprietor, we have a second proprietary interest 
between the cultivator and the State ; where this is the 
case we have the taiuqdaii tenure. 

There can bo no doubt that in some of the flistricts, 
especially those which formed part of Ouclh, there 'wore 
Rjljas of Jat and Rajput origin who, by conquest, had 
obtained the lordship over parganas or other consirleraljJe 
areas of country- In some, cases nobles of Muhammadan 
races WGKi in a similar position, But the roi^ult has not 
been, as it was In Oudii, to develop, gouei-ally, a powerful 
class of ‘ taluqdar ’ landlords. From an early date, in the 
North-’Western Provinces, the policy was to regard the 
overlords as intruders who hadoRen obtained their positiau, 
aiul had annexed and subordinated the village pfV3px'iolors, 
by more or loss questionable means 5 perhaps t^umckat 
attention was not paid to the long time chuing wlneh the 
possejssion had pi’ovaiicd ; but however LIutt n‘a3’ bt. qveid. 
aUt 3 ntioii was paid to resufantating the village Ihinii^.-s, ro 
that the overlords were most /mixerally sot usido i iili v 
title and a cash allowance, and the Settlr3moBti made direct 
with tlio villages. In some eases, aio doubt, tluj Raja or 
taluqdar had attained such a position tnut he was acknovf- 
leclgod as the superior proprietor, and was sett]i 3 d with ; 
and in siieh cases the villages were protoeted ))y a m\r 
Settlement, or ‘mufassal* SettiemenR as the iiogulatiou 
called it. 

The double tenure is spoken of as ‘ taluqdunV not 
there was always a deilned grant called * ialuqdanV nor 
because the superior proprietor was always a ‘ taluqdar/ 
but because the state of things is most analogous to the , 


1 See vol. i. chap, iv. p. seg;., and vol, si, p. lox. 
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properly ao-called taluqddri tenure of Oudh, and because 
the term ‘ taluqddr ’ is essentially indefinite, and covers 
almost any variety of superior position, in virtue of which 
some person got the management and the revenue-collec- 
tion and responsibility into his hands, and so may have 
succeeded to a kind of proprietary interest in the estate. 

The actual position found to exist at Settlement, would 
naturally be different in different cases; and the 'taluqddr s* 
degree of connection with the estate may vary from one 
closely resembling the direct proprietorship, to that of a 
mere pensioner on the land, who receives a certain allow- 
ance, hut exercises little or no interference with the actual 
management. Under the North-Western system, it waa left 
to tho Settlement Officer to recommend, and to the control- 
ling authorities to determine^ whether the Settlement should 
be made with the * superior’ as the real landlord, or with 
the original body, — granting the superior a cash allowance, 
paid through the treasury. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that in the North-Western Provinces it has been 
the practice, wherever possible, to prefer the joint body 
of village owners, making them full proprietors, and buy- 
ing out, as it were, the superior, by giving him a cash 
*‘mffikAna ’ or ^ taluqddri allowance ' of lo per cent, on the 
revenue. 

It would appear that the taluqddri cases occurring in the 
’Aligarh District (Settlement of 1834), especially the case of 
the E^ja of Mfixsan, were the ‘leading ’ cases on which the 
policy of Government was shaped. 

The principal orders on the subject were issued in 
January 1844, on a reference by the Board in 1843. Mr. 
Thomason, the Lieutenant-Governor, ruled that ‘taluqas’ 
were ‘estates’ contemplated by section 10 of Eegulation 
VII of 183a, where ^ several parties possess separate herit- 
able and transferable properties in pai’cels of land, or in the 
produce or rent thereof, such properties consisting of 
interests of different kinds.’ He laid down that the rights of 
the taluqdAr were ^ supervenient ’ to the rights of the village 
bodies. There waa to be a judicial inquiry into each case, 
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with an ultimate resort (if needed) to the civil courts. 
These orders were modified by the Home Despatch of 
3 nd August, 1853 b 

The taluqdAr was allowed 2!Zi out of every hundred 
rupees of revenue collected ; and this was a fixed allowance 
for the term of Settlement, according to the aiTangements 
made at the Settlement previous to 1844. This allowance 
represented 18 per cent, on the assets : — i.e. the gross assets 
were shared in the proportion of 62 to Government and 
3 8 to the proprietors. Of the latter figure, 20 per cent, went 
to the village owners as their profit, and 18 to the taluqdar. 
After the Settlements expired, the taluqddri allowance would 
be fixed at 10 per cent, (as above stated), in accordance with 
Regulation VII of 1822. 

In the 'Aligarh Settlement Report wiU be found an 
account of the taluqddri tenure, attributing the principle 
of Settlement to Mr. J. Thornton in 1834 b Here the local 
Rdjds were settled with on this principle, though in some 
cases the assessment was so fixed that the ‘ inferior pro- 
prietors,' or himad<i/r8^ had to pay an assessment which j 
covered not only the Government share, hut also the talug^ 
ddra m^lik^na or allowance, and this proved their ruin. 

The first Settlement in 'Aligarh has been criticised by 
those who thought that the E^j^s had acquired a position 
much above that implied by their being ' hereditary taluq- 
ddrs,' entitled to nothing but a certain percentage on the 
revenue. The pargana Miirsan of this district was, as I 
have said, the ‘ leading case.' The was a J&t, and had 
acquired his overlordship by conquest and subsequent 
annexations and sales. At first he was settled with on an 
‘ istimr Arr lease ^ for life. The viUageg of which his 


^ Givcu iu Mr. Carnegy^s Notes on 
Lancl-ieyii^res tn U/jper India (Triibner, 
1874). P- 94 - 

See Gazetteer, vol. U.pp. 450-452, 
^ Istimrari meftna < continuing/ 
not liable to reviaion ; such grants 
were often made for life, and there 
is nothing contradictory in this as 
Mr. Carnegy supposes. 


Tlie whole detaiia will bo found 
in Mr. F. Garnegy'a Notes on ZamU 
tenures^ cfec., in Upper Indiat p, '?i. 
The writer severely criticises fcho 
action of tho North-Western au- 
thorities, but he seems to bo quite 
unaware that there are two sides 
to the qiieation 5 and the fact 
that very right-minded and emi- 
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estate was composed had heen acquired — some 140 years, 
some 30 years, some only 9 years — before British rule 
began (in a.d. 1^03). 

Mr. Thornton considered that a number of these trans- 
fers had not been effected in such a way as to deprive the 
village owners of their right to management, and to be 
settled with. The estate comprised 300 villages. Of 
these one-third w^ei'e declared the property of the and 
ho was settled with as the landlord or ‘ Zammdar' ; while 
in two -thirds the villagers were settled with, the Kdja 
being allowed an allowance from the treasury as ' hereditary 
taluqdiir/ 

In Gojiakhpou, the tSeMhrufwt describes real 

talurjdarj * estates held by yhtiohh Rdjaa, TJndor them 
were* found people in posisession of projmietary rights in 
the second degree. As in (Judh, tiiose v^ere usually the 
rights created or coniirmed by the grant called ^biri’; 
some were case.^ of ‘jowan-birt’ or proju'ietary holding 
granted for livelihood or support (jowana) to the younger 
members of the KajfEs faiaiiy *, othoru were ^ murciibbandf 
blrt/ grants made on condii/iou of service and koepiug order 
on the borders ; and ^ sojiLulp ’ made to reiigioiis persons or 
institutions. Thoie were a-Lo many Murtyils' (lioldtirs of 
birta) created (as w'as so coiainon in Oudh) for Ujc purjxjse 
of eleariiig waste or resascHiatiiig old colti ration. Ihit in 
those places, the North-Western Provinces' prineiplo being 
such as I have stated, tiie IjirtydvS were made proprie- 
torSg and the Eaja vvas not maintained as landlord over 
them, but merely as the proprietor of his own * sir/ ^ nto- 
kfo/ and other lands held by him (under the local name of 
* tanfir and with the usual 10 pjer cent, as raillikfina, or 
ooininutation for superior rights, besides. The same is 


riK" policy of 
settling wirli tlio aud 

putoig <»ii tb*i %w'th au 

iiortjciltao’ iit^rcf'Sitago lUIowauce, 
might have him to 01 m- 

aidor whi'Uior the cabO \vas alto- 
gether so ludeftinsiblc as ho ro- 
presents it. Timre is no doubt. 


however, that the ctueftftion was one 
of a btrongly-felt p^^hcify and it is 
very likely that t!ior« •\va-. a dwpo- 
aitinn to ignore the overlords, in a 
qnito nidiko that which in 
Oudh, lod to tlmir being recognized 
as proprietors in full. 

^ B, 2?., vol ii. p. 60. 
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notified in feotne of the parganas of ilio Cawnpore district ^ , 
In those casort, liowovor, ’what was left to the Raj A consti- 1 
tilted in itself a very large property. 

In Az^^^uAnfr there is also mention of another kind of 
douhlo tenure : Lore there was no Raj A, but the powerful 
families who liad become the joint-owners of the villages, 
pos.sibly by grant of some former Raja, bad in tlicir turn, 
granted ‘birts’ to hlii^ deticendants of the former and long- 
ousted OAvners who had originally cleared and brougbl the 
estate under the plough. These grantees are locally called' 
^ mushakhsidar.* Somcjtiinos they were settled with as 
proprietors, but sonu ‘times, owing to the arrangements of 
former SotileinontB. only as .s2//^-])j’oprietors 

In tliu MuzArr'’\RVAOAU lleport’^ J fuid an excellent 
illustration of talinplari tciiurcs. Tlie diBiiucilve feature of 
the local history is tlu^ rise and decay of a powerful Mu- 
bammadan clan, known as the Sayyids of the Bfirha.f' 
Settling in the south- east of the district several geu( 3 rations 
]jcfore the time of Akbar, they rose in many instances to 
great eminence in the Imperial service. Their lands in- 
creased with their palace influence and their repute, and 
before the downfall of the Mughal Empire they had 
acquired by grant, pmrehase, or the voluntary acts of the 
village communities themselves, most of the western half 
of the district. The Jat and Taga brotherhoods, in the 

* Seo S. B, {'1878 , p. 43. India eveo' co-sharer uddressed 

As an instance of ho-w dilficuU it as ‘ patel ’ though the title belongs 
was sometimes to tell whether a properly only to the heads of 
local chief had in fact aeciuired such fainiUus.) ’ In the end this ai-range- 
a position that he fairly ought to be ment was upset ; the Raja was 
called * proprietor/ I may mention treated as owner only of his own 
the case of the Ghandel Kaja of ancestral estate, and the villagers 
Sheorajpur (Cawnpore Districts were recognized as owners, and bo 
In 1 81 8 his position camo into of course at once acquired a trans- 
question. In 1833 it was timught ferable property. As soon as they 
he w'as proprietor, and a Settionieiit got this, the Eilja executed against 
was made with him, and a sub- them court Ueerees he held for 
Betlleinent with the village bodies debts and arrears of rent^ and 
who had become subordinate. (In promptly bought them up I {Cmti- 
these reports I notice that the pore S. JR., p. 43.) (Gasefiecr, North- 
term " muqaddam ^ is used not Western Provinces, vol. vi. i^S.) 
merely for the headman of the sub- ^ 5 . JJ., § 305. 

ordinate village families but for all “ />?., Rtfuitic, p. 4, 1 X5. 

the co-aharex's, just as in Central 

VOL. II. TVT 
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decay of the Empire, were glad to purchase protection by 
* commending ’ themselves to a strong Sayjud bouse. The 
Sayyids, as a rule, left the village communities thus 
put under them, to manage their own affairs^ contenting 
themselves with levying the revenues through the village 
headman or ‘ muqaddam.' 

The account, which is too long to quote* goes on to show 
how the power of the Sayyids was broken, in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, by' some Gujar chiefs who 
established themselves, and by inroads of Rohillas, Sikhs, 
and Mar^thils. On the establishment of British rule, the 
Sayyids returned from exile, and the first years of the 
century ‘ witnessed a desperate struggle between the Say- 
yids, the Gfijar chieftahis, and the village coimnunities, for 
the ownership of the soil/ 

In this case, it would seem, the expedient of adopting the 
‘ taluqdari’ tenure was not applied. The Sayyids became 
direct proprietors of two-thirds of the eastem part of the 
district and lost all other rights This accounts for the 
very largo number of occupannj-tm&ni^, who are, in fact, 
the real old proprietors. 

§ I. Illustration of the groiuth of Taluqddrs. 

As regards the process by which a * taluqd^r * chief, 
or, on a smaller scale, a revenue-farmer of lesser pre- 
tensions, may groiv at the expense alike of still older 
taluqddr families and the village communities, an actual 
example from real life, will bo more instructive than any 
comment of my own. I therefore quote the Allahabad 
Report As to the district generally, the Settlement 
Officer remarks 

‘ It was, ho^Yever, reserved for the system employed in the 
first years of the British administration to put the finishing 

^ Tho n&'im that * through eastt'rn tract is owned in nearly 
extravagance, indolonco,and litiga- equal parts, by Sayyids, old village 
tion. they liave lost one-half of this.' communities of data and Tagas, and 
Much of it passed into the hands by the trading-classes, 
of tUo trading- classes, ycrte, the 
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touclies to the ra2:)id disintegration of the old families which had 
been so successfully commenced hy the Muhammadan eonquer- 
ovs. In the first triennial Settlement, concluded the year after 
cession (1801), farming engagements were taken in lump sums 
hj pimianas. The farmers had to find adequate security in the 
shape of sureties. . . . This system resulted in putting the 
whole district at the mercy of the sureties. The farmers were 
merely their creatures. One Bakir ’Alf, an ex-’amil of Kara, 
was surety for the parganas between the two rivers ; Deoki- 
nandan stood for the west-trairs*Ganges parganas, and the Raja 
of Benares for Haadia and A rail’ [Khair/igarh and Bara were 
under Rajput chiefs, as we shall see. J 

‘Wo liavo authority for saying that, by their exorbUant< 
demands and other kinds of jiressiiro, these sureties succeeded 
in ousting the old proj)rietors^ and between them, in obtaining 
possession of 2H'oporty ijaying iqrwards of six WcJis of annual 
revenue. Attom2'^ts were siibsequetitly made hy the appoint- 
ment of a B2‘ecial Commission, in 1821, to remedy this clepdor- 
ablo state of afiaivs. Some of tiie alienations wore declared 
fraudulent, and the property restored. ... Bui it was not 
possible to do much.’ 

Now, let us trace further the history of pargana Bira in 
this district^. I shall give it in some detail, because, inci- 
dentally, it furnishes quite a little treatise on Revenue 
management, introduoing by the way, several other points 
besides the principal one. Originally occupied by Ehar 
tribes, who apparently had attained some eivilizationj the 
country was conquered by Rajput clans, who expelled the 
Biidra and formed village communities, as usual, in the 
process of time. The pai'gana came under the protection of 
the neighbouring Rdj^ of Pdwan (Bagbelkhand). Besides the 
Eijputs, the official accountants (Deslekhak), by caste 
Kayaths, had (of course) obtained estates^ and (equally of 
course) pious grants were made to some Brahmans. But 
a meiubei* of the Ruja's family (one Pirthi Chaud) got a 

' ThesA V’ofe BJjputs of fclie earlici* * Takon‘fr< nn Mr, Tompio' Tv<,*port 

conquests, Sayyida, i&c., of the lime (185a . No. XV. in the 
of J aluluddin KhU ji (fourteontli Kw Bccoi ils a/ Oi)vt 1 mnanf, part XXllI. 
c0ntury),an.dlaterPatlijSiia (seven- At present Bilm contains a9« 
teonth coJituiy). 5 . 2 L, pp. 50-1. villagea, 

H 9i 
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revenue-free grant of ten villages (no riglit, originally, 
except to the ‘ king s share / and such other dues as tho 
king took). Starting from this basis, tho grantee (or his 
descendants) proceeded to 'absorb* the entire pargana. 
First, he persuaded the Raja to 'grant’ eleven more villages 
‘ to sustain his state.’ Then (as it seems he was employed 
to collect the Raja’s revenues for him over the pargana 
at large) eleven '‘move villages '' were granted * for services 
rendered. Having thus got a firm footing, he proceeded 
to Bet up as independent of the Raja, and to possess him- 
self (and his family) of other villages. In some cases he 
had stood security for tho revenue to the Raja, and when 
default w'as made, ho of course seized those villages* Ho 
also granted loans, and when they were not repaid, seized 
the land, Next, force was tried; villages were boldly 
attacked and conquered— not always without fierce fight- 
ing, Then some of tho other villages, held by rival 
castes or clans, were at enmity ; the dispute of course was 
duly fomented until a fight occurred, with the result of the 
Ph'thi Chand family seizing the villages of hath parties. 
To this day in one village, a well filled with boulder stones 
(by way of blockading the village), may be seen, as well as 
monuments (' chaurd *) erected in memory of the slain. 

When the district was ceded to the British (1801), Lai 
Bikramjft (a descendant) was found in possession as 'taluq- 
dar* and soi-disant ‘landlord’ of the whole. All this had 
happened^ as far as I can gather, in the course of a century 
or so before our rule; so that by 1801 tho family must 
have had the prescription of at least too years for their 
‘ possession ’ generally. Here was a question — ought such 
a man to he recognized as projjrietor ? He certainly was 
landlord de factor still the authorities were desirous of 
treating him as ' superior proprietor ’ only, and making 
what they called a ' hiswadari Settlement/ i, e. giving tho 
superior a money percentage, with certain other rights, 
and Bettling with the holders of the land (biswadars) 
in the villages. But it was found that the old rights had 
been so completely ousted and destroyed in most eases, 
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that they could only find thirteen villaj^ca with the descen- 
dants of the old families in pos esaion ; and only nine of 
these who were not so completely tenants of the ‘pro- 
prietor ’ that they could be settled with. And when, in 
1848, it was further determined that some of the villages 
should he recogiiisied as held on the ' muqaddami ’ tenure, 
i. e. held by the hatih of the funiille^ who had shares in the 
villages, such rights could be cstablibhcd in only two cases, 
in favour of original (Rfijput) holders ; the rest wore recog- 
nized on tbe ground of prescription during Lritish rule b 
Where not even this claiiii existed, the Settlement was 
made with farmers called ' muHtftjirs/ who in time became 
proprietors. This narrative ought to be commended to some 
writers who are fond of repeating the imlmriiniinate 
charge that we converted tax-collectors into ‘ proprietors.’ 

Put now we come to the phase of the history which 
illustrates our immediate subject. It was in the time of 
the grandson of Lul Bikfamjit, whom we may now call 
^taluqddr' He failed to pay his revenue, and the Nawib 
of Oudh promptly expelled him in favour of a person who 
offered to pay, viz, the Raja of Manda (in the nest pargana 
of Khak^garh), The grandson fought a battle, but was 
defeated. Then he petitioned at Lucknowj and in 1799 got 
reinstated, but on a promise to pay (of course) an increased 
revenue (it was neaidy doubled). Just before the cession 
(1801), it seems to have been the fashion to raise the 
revenues all round so as to make the districts look as 
valuable as possible^. The revenue of the pargana was 
therefore still further raised. The ialuqdar again failed to 
pay, and in i8os the ‘ pargana^ was sold, this time to the 
mjd of Benares. The RAja, being a wealthy capitalist, 
developed the pargana largely, spent money on it, cleared 

' Tlio titles* ■vvor« all xlorived from ^ The Bfeudenfc of History will re- 
tlie UUiq.ddr, iiB rt*nt-fret> gifty, collect tjiat the ce^aion of all tbe 
grants for feudal barvic«, direct Oo^ibdiBtriotB was made with a view 
location by the taluqdtlr, dh-ect of yielding u rovenne of an amount 
submission and acknowledgment of stated, which would pay for a 
his rights, and holding in virtue of British force to defend the KawAli 
blood-jcolationship with the taluq- \or King aa he waa thou called) of 
ddr. Oudh,. 
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the waste right and left, ‘ and in some localities/ wrote Mr. 
Temple, * to such an extent that the rents of not a few, 
villages were tripled, and even quadrupled thereby He 
also made extensive improvements in irrigation facilities. 
His land agent, one Sheo Earn, Mr. Temple says, ‘ is grate- 
fully remembered bj the people.* Arrangements were 
made with the tenants every, three years, and when any 
defaults occurred, they ^Yere not sold up and driven away, 
but made to pay up hy degrees. ^ By these measures the 
Raj^ (by the year 18:^0) had raised his pargana rent-roll 
from R. 1,10,000 to B.:a,3^^,ooo. ConcuiTent testimony de- 
clares the people to have been, dpring this period, far more 
prosperous and contented than they had ever been before, 
and quite as much so as they have since been,’ 

It appeared, however, that the sale to the Eaja had been 
obtained in a questionable manner. The son of the ousted 
taluqd^r brought a suit to recover his estate, and the case 
was referred (in i%%i) to the Special Commission which I 
have mentioned as being appointed to inquire into fraudu- 
lent sales under the revenue ,law. It transpired that the 
default which led to the sale was not a real default, but 
had been brought about by intrigues of some of the native 
officials i^anild) with some persons who wanted to get the 
estate for the Eaja (the latter nobleman himself probably 
knowing nothing about the proceedings). The E^ja natur- 
ally appealed to England, and in 1827 the pargana was 
ordered to be held (hy Government officers) under attach- 
ment, pending the result of the appeal, and it soon came 
under the Court of Wards owing to the mental incapacity 
of the taluqdir whose suit had been (so far) successful. 
Meanwhile Settlements were made under Regulation VII 
of and on the revised plan under IX of 1833, 
the general result that the greater part of the pargana 
remained taluqdirx; but a number of the villages were 

^ Another lossoa for those wiio revetuio, makjug large improve- 
are loud onayingdovmrulea about menks, sliowing how much more 
improvemeuts, Here is a man the matter depends on the man, 
with no very oartain tenure, and his energy and character, than on 
.no * permanent ^asse8sment of his rules aiui ir»Wr«#>mioc. 
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recognized as having sub-propiiGiary rights under the 
taluqdfe. Some villages weio not found in the possession 
of anyone, so they were farnuul to ' inustnjirs/ persons 
who, on security, agree to pay a coitain revenue on the 
village h 

I have not found the history of this pargana traced in 
the last Settlement Ileport. It is clear, however, that the 
Benares Raja did not gain his case on appeal. Tlie prin- 
cipal proprietor is noAV a Bagliel chief, Banspat Singh, with 
the title of Ihija of Bara - ; and he is not full landlord (a>s 
he would have heen in Oudh), but ^supe^ior j)roprietor * of 
J40 estates out of 292 villages (forming 350 estates or 
inahals); and 153 are held by oilier owners on zainindari 
tenures — only 48 representing ‘pattidari’ estates, and g 
bhaid.chara It is probable that all the 153 zammdan' 
estates are due to Settlements with farmers, or purchasers, 
or with some person who may originally have been one 
among a body, having equal rightvS, only that he managed 
to get recognized (under the circumstances of the case), as 
sole ^proprietor.’ 


Section Y. — Tenants. 


§ I. Tenants: their 2^osit Ion. 

What has abeady been said about the gradual overlaying 
of the original interests in land, will have prepai'ed the 
student bo understand that even when all the rights of 
persons who are in some degree are adjusted, 

and their shares and customary privileges protected by 
record, there still remain the interests of the tenant 
class to he considered. Tenancy,— that is, the holding of 


^ In ordinary estates such * mus- 
fcdjirs' in time bceomo proprietors, 
and then their families give rise to 
a xainint-hlri or 'pattid.iri’ village 
community (see pp. ria,^n2i But 
in the case described above, the 
taluqdilr himself would ho rucoj^- 
nized as direct owner of audi vih 
lages, the farmer being at most a 
aub-proprietor. 


^ He own^ about half the pargana. 
Hention is made *»£ one Manohar 
Das, who was the piirchasur of the 
righfa of the Bara Iliijil Perhaps 
tliis accounts for homo of the 153 
nuihuls not owned by the lUjd 
Banspat 8iugh, but noted as 
‘zamuuhin/ 

S.ltj § 28, p. 5^* 
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land under a proprietor — is in these provinces not always a 
simple thing. We have here, as so often elsewhere, not merely 
to deal with tenants whose position on the estate is due to 
contract^ but with persons who — perhaps for want of a 
better name — are called tenants,’ but who were once owners 
themselves, and at any rate owe their position to no pro- 
cess of letting and hiring, but to circuinsiances which have 
reduced them to a subordinate position. 

In many cases it was no easy task to draw the line 
between one class and the other and determine whether 
, a particular group of cultivators was most appropriately 
classed as * tenant ’ or as ‘ proprietor.’ 

In the present section we suppose the distinction to have 
been made ; we excliKle those persons who were regarded 
either as proprietors of their individual fields (arazidar, &c.), 
or who became proprietors in the ^inferior* or secondary 
grade in the taluqdari tenures. These persons have (except 
a rare limitation may be found) the full right of alienation j 
no demand can he made on them beyond what is fixed at 
Settlement — so much to the State, so much to the ‘ superior* 
proprietor. No doubt it was to some extent the particular 
policy, or the particular views prevailing at the time, or the 
fortune of cncumstances, that determined whether a man 
should he recognized as a ^ proprietor of his holding * or 
/ inferior proprietor,* or whether he slipped into the some- 
what lower grade of ' occupane^-tenant.* In Muzaffar- 
nagar, for instance, we noted(the case of the Sayyids, who 
gained their vjllage.s aa owners (under other circum- 
stances, they would only^fave been taluqdars) ; so that 
the old village bodies became merely tenants, though of 
course with rights of occupancy. However that may be, 
the line vjas drawn; and here wo are only concerned with 
those who come under the Hent Law aa tenants. To this 
the only possible exception is the case of the ‘ intermediate 
holders * of land provided for in Section 4 of the Rent Act 
(XII of x88i)h The Act does not call them tenants ex- 

^ I speak farther of this (the explain how the first law was Act X 
existing) Act, at A later stage, I shall of 1859 which was superseded hy 
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press] y, though it speaks of and provides that if 

their interest is permanent and transferable, and is inter- 
mediate between the cultivator and the landlord, that 
‘ rent ' is unalterable. 

Including these however as tenants, they and some others 
form a class naturally entitled to occupanoy-rightsb 


§ 2. Tenants at f/xed o'ates, 

In this class are the ‘tenants at fixed rates/ These are Act XH 
found in pcnnanently-settlod estates, wh(u*e the proprie- 
tary right was more or less artificially conferred, and where * 
some pi’sons who might have justly been considered 
co-sharers, were in fact called tenanted As it i.s, theii* 
protection, both in their possession and in paying an 
unalterable rent — in fact, extending to them the benefit 
conferred on their superiors, is obvioiasly just. They have, 
since the date of Permanent Settlement, paid at the same 
i*ate ; and as this long period is difficult to account for in 
strict legal proof, a presumption is (as usual) raised by 
law, that if the rate has been paid for twenty year.s, it 
has (unless the contrary is shown) been so paid since 1 794-"5. 

The reader who has read-Vol, I and the sections on 
Bengal tenants, will be quite familiar with the ‘ raiyat at 
fixed rates/ This, that we are speaking of, is practically 
the same thing, under the Permanent Settlement of the 
Benares districts. 

an Aat in 1873 and then hy that revenue?) demand should made ; 
quoted. they are called ‘mushakhaiddr* 

^ In the 8, B. of Azimgarh (per- Tillages (Arabic =5 fixed or appoint- 
inanently- settled parganas); § 95, ed). Where single plots are held 
the class which is difficult to define by persons of note as grants now 
as ‘ tenant/ is spoken of distinctly or formerly revenue-frao, the hold- 
as ^ sub-proprietary/ There are ing is that of an * aruzidSr/ also 
whole villagea held by persons who, spoken of aa a ‘ tjub^propriator/ Such 
under encouragomenl, settled the cases come undov Section 4 of the 
waste, and received a promise that Rent Act, 
nothing beyond a fixed rent (or 
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§ 3. Tenants at JRevenue Rates, 

There are also privileged tenants of a class nearly 
resembling this, but whose rents change only when the 
revenue is revised. As noted in the Banda Setilentent 
Report '^ — and the same is true wherever hhaicuhdrd 
communities exist — tenants are found on the estate, pro^ 
bably dating back to the foundation, who have always 
paid the rates of the ‘ dhar-baclih ’ or the ‘ bardr ' — he. the 
general rate imposed on all cultivation to meet the Govern- 
ment revenue demand. Such privileged tenants are 
clearly, by custom, neither liable to removal nor to en- 
hancement— -except the revenue itself is raised, — when they 
will pay as the co-sharers pay. In fact, they only differ 
from proprietors in this, that they have no voice in the 
management, nor right to other profits beyond their actual 
holding. Such tenures are, of course, protected by record 
at Settlement ; the second clause of Section ao, Act XII 
of 1881, deals with them. 


§ 4, Ex-proprieta^}^ Tenants, 

The custom of the country undoubtedly also recognizes 
a class of tenants called in the Act ' ex-proprietary/ If a 
proprietor loses his rights by misfortune or by the action 
of the law, he is at least allowed to retain cultivating 
‘ possession of the portio 1 of the estate which he had once 
held as his * sir.’ On this he remains as an occupancy 
tenant ; — an excellent rule, which prevents the hereditary 
agriculturist from being absolutely turned adrift on to the 
world without means of subsistence. 

‘ Actions?, p. 43. These fconanta in one case said that the Act (X of 
aceinBandl^Iled ^jama’C/ as they TS59) did not take a'Viu\y the right 
only pay the Qr Oovornment of any raiyai who had a right, by 
asaessment;. Act X of 1859 did not grant, contract, prescription, or 
contain any clause du*ectly saving othor valid title, to hold at a fixed 
cuslomaiy mjMs. The present Act, rate of rent,* And it certainly 
Section so, clause a, practically seems that this was the true view 
does. Dr. Field mentions (p. 773) of the law. 
that * the Hiirh Court (of Calcutta) 
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§ 5. Other forms of Occupancy Right. 

So far all is clear ; and no doubt the existence of this 
group of ‘natural’ rights would have justified the enactmont 
of a tenant law. But that is not by any means the limit 
of the existing Law. There are a great many other 
tenants with no such definite marks of siipcriorifcy ; and 
the great difficulty is to say, as a matter of fact, how many 
of this groat body of tenants owe tlieir position to some 
sort of contract, or penniBsion on the part of a superior 
and how many represent remote ancestors whose location, 
dating generations ago, is not now traceable ; or how many 
of what are now tenants were made so by the turn^ of 
the wheel of fortune which brought them down from a 
once ‘proprietary' position, of which no such vestige,? as 
those we have been considering, now survive. It may ie 
morally certain that they were once owners, but it nof 
easily proved. 

No Tenant Act has ever succeeded in drawing a complete 
line of theoretical definition. In the Noidh-West and 
Bengal it was never attempted. It was admitted that the 
cii'cumstances were such, that a great number of tenants 
ought to be protected ; and in the end a practical rule was 
settled, which certainly includes all entitled to protection 
if it does not also take in some whose claims are more 
doubtful. The rule, first enacted in 1859, declai*ed that^ 
under certain conditions, all tenants who had ‘actually 
occupied or cultivated land continuously for tw^elve years ^ 
should be treated as occupancy-tcnants/ 

Before we consider what are the conditions of an ‘ occu- 
pancy-tenant's ' right, and what are its legally provided 
advantages, let us consider bri,fly the history of the law 
regarding tenants. 

§ 6 . OpMons liekl about Tewjcnt'-right. 

That a person who has been (within a definitely-traceable 
neriodl a preitnetor and has since lost his position ; that 
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one whom the viliago body has always regarded as per- 
manent and holding at favoured rates ; that any tenant 
who has something special about his position — traceable 
to the changes, the ups and downs of agricultural life in 
former days ; — that any one of these should be protected 
by law as an occupancy-tenant, is a principle which needs 
no argument in support of it. But the further question 
whether length of occupation and residence in the village, 
or either or both, should of itself suffice to convey any right, 
is onewliich has not alw^ays been answered with a uniform 
assent. 

In fact, the justification of a general legal protection, on 
the ground of long occupation only, very much depends on 
the real history of landholding customs. In Bengal, for 
example, in every permanently-settled estate, the Zamindari 
right "was clearly an adventitious thing, — one which had 
grown up over that of the original village landholders ; it 
might therefore .easily be admitted that the great bulk of the 
village cultivators were equitably entitled to a permanent 
position. The fixing of twelve years, or any other arith- 
metical rule of limitation, was no more than an equitable 
expedient for putting an end to strife, and saving rights 
which were in danger of being lost through failure of tech- 
nical proof. But it might be said that in other eases, where 
the history was different, the claims of the present proprie- 
tary body were far stronger, and there was no occasion for 
such a general rule. That is one side of the case. On the 
other side, it would be contended that, whatever the theory 
may have been in old days, tenants once invited to build 
their houses in a village, were practically permanent. Every- 
one who got a plot of land on consenting to pay the 
grain-shaxo, was originally; so far at least, on an equal 
footing with the older settlers ; one could not be turned out. 
except by the exorcise of arbitrary power, more than 
another. However this may he, the first Tenant Act (X of 
1859) granted a right of occupancy to all tenants (irrespec- 
tive of their being able to prove anything) who had held the 
. same land themselves (or by theii* ancestors) for twelve 
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years There was therefore no occasion for the Act to 
attempt description of various classes of such tenants* I 
have already in another chapter indicated the general line 
ot argument which has been taken by the official advocates 
and opponents of the tenant-right law respectively. It ia 
not likely that opinion will ever be unanimous on the 
subject ; there will always be something to be said on either 
side. There are, of course, inconvenieucies resulting from 
tenant-right when dependent on any arithmetical I’ule as to' 
length of Occupation But no law that can bo invented 
will over be free from Bueh incidental imperfections. 

Perhaps the safest solution of the difficulty is to bo found 
in the practice and procedure of the Upper Indian Hettle- 
nients. The power which a Settlement Officer has of in-' 
formal inquiry, — bound by no technical nilos of evidence, 
and the fact that he can investigate matters on the spot, as 
no court of justice sitting at headquarters can, place him 
in a situation peculiarly favourable for deciding such quos- 
txonB. It may be thought, therefore, t]3at it would be 
better to leave the rights of a tenant to be dependent on an 
inquiry to be made by the Settlement Officer, and on the 
usual subsequent remedies, exactly in the same w^ay as 
questions of proprietary right arc. 

On the same grounds it may be urged that it would have 
been much better to allow the Settlement Officer to fix, 
either for the whole term of Settlement or at a progressive 
rate, as justice and the circumstances warranted, the rent 
which a tenant was to pay in cases where bis right to occu- 

^ I liiave suuif* p.irtluvilar--^ twelvi> ywur-i' rule they got tlu*m ; 

iibout Act X in eluipo*!’ thu nauU iuvj hi eh that when , a 

Bunj'alO'uanis i.p. OKfi ,, It w.Vi lunU-iiwntu-^a uv/n giow np, 
at iir-st Iht* right of aiuIhiMvishi-il t.? provide fur thfin 

oofupuncy extuud lo every PJh'ing lauds fc»i euUi\adu 

vt^'^hdent cultivator, and tliivo yoar.V on hix own ho uuiild not du 

refiidtmcv con.^fiiuted ii * re*>ident »o, ^(‘uau‘^o so utauy mUivaiora 
tenant.’ TIuh way ohjvA'tod to, iuul i originally hud hy the 

tha tvrelve years’ nilo was substitutoil twelve yt- ai nih» hecoine irroinove • 
by way of voniproinis.o idUo ; and iio had to send Ids own 

^ For oxamph*. in the Tiardi 8. 2{. suns off hi^ ♦‘sliU.o fe''> work sw "pahi* 
ifc is u«snrt«4l that non-rosidenfc eultivatorsi in another vili ago, and 
v-ulUvutors ipahi} could never sy ilnd fcho luvau'^ of siubiihjfcianuy. 
(mimi have rights, yet under the 
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pancy was also declared^, li is obvious that a definite 
provision for determining rents is the necessary concomitant 
of an occupancy right, since that right would be valueless 
if the rent could he so raised as to compel the tenant to go 
rather than pay it. The proposal to employ the Settlement 
Officer, proceeds, of course, on the assumption that the Civil 
Courts do not in fact afford a satisfactory solution to the 
difficulty that arises in questions of rent enhancement. 
This assumption may be contested ; and as the object of this 
work is in no respect controversial, it would be beyond 
uiy scope to discuss it. But so much is certain, that the 
tests to be applied by the coui’ts are neither certain nor 
easy of application. 

The necessity for reform, however, depends lai’gely on 

^ And this has of late years ac- classes ; bxit it must be confessed 

tually boeome the hw in the that the argument ia open to some 

Central Provinces. But if was objecUon, because here wo haveihe 

advocated without success in tlio Western terms ‘right,’ ‘preacrip- 

North-Westeiii Provinces. Among tive/ and so forth; and the question 
the ejirlier revenue authorities of the is whether there la any loal proof 

North-WestoriL Provinces, Mr. Bird of light as we \iiiderataad the term, 
urged the fixing of rents with gi'oat or wliether the fixity of teiuiro and 
force. ‘ I have often wondered,’ of the rent or produce share was 
lie ‘ that those who have em- not a tnere custom depending solely on 
ployed their minds to investigate circumsiances, — namely, the ahsenco 

the principle of landed property in of the possibility of competition, 

India should have overlooked this and ,the desire of the landholders 

one m ai’ked prevailing, uninterrupt- to keep their tenants — circumstances 

ed, presen ptive usage. It is in fact which have now in great measure, 

the only right recorded ; yet so if not entirely, passed away. No 

singularly do our associations govern distinction is drawn between the 

our opinions that many persons large class of cases where, owing to 

consider raiyats (tenants) to possess the origin of the present-^ landlord's 

no right at all, while they hesitate right,’ n^ost of the * tenants ' 
not to take for gi’anted the rights of hm e once been proprietors^ and those 
Zamindars and taluqdars. eases where the origin of the estate 

'not being artificial (at least within 

‘ The right which our Govern- modem times), the cultivators are 

menthaa conferred on these last- ^tenants’ properly so-called. It 

named persons, they and their may also he said that the argument 

officers are bound to respect* proves too much, since cdl classes of 

tonauts had their rents fixed, 

But they arc no less bound to main- wdiether of twelve years’ atahding 

tain that prescriptive right of the or not ; but it might be argued that 

raiyat ^vhich they have equally ad- tlxose who do not belong to the eon- 

mitted . . . and which Govern- fessodly privileged classes above 

m^nfc have declared it to be their alluded to, have a scanty claim to 

bounden duty to npl^old/ maintain a fixed rent under the 

Xtiaimposbihlenottosympathizo totally different conditions which 
with the writer’s genorous desire to pow obtain, 
support tlie rights of the humbler 
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the practical working of the existing law. If common 
tenants are really able to get on without formal help or 
interference at Settleinent, well and good : if not, there 
can be no ohjectionj in principle, to extending the existing 
provisions to them alsok As a matter of fact at every Acfc XIX 
modern Settlement, the OflScer in charge doen do a very 
great deal in the way of settling rents, either by direct 
order, in the case of occupancy-tenants, or hy his persuasive 
action, in other cases ; and it may be asked, why should 
not he be vested with complete and formal powers ? 


§ 7. Adml Frovisions of the Laiv regarding 
Tenants. 


Act X of 1859 hag long been repealed in the North- 
Western Provinces ; it was fii'st replaced by the Eent Act 
(XVIII of 1873), but this Act eff'ected no radical change 
beyond improving the Eent Courts and their proeedr-ffe. 

It kept the twelve years’ rule and the * formula’ of eon- Aotxviii 
ditional enhancement as before. This Act has, in its ton, 
been repealed, and Act XII of 1 881 (as amended by AefXIV sec. la. 
of 1886) is now the law of the province. This Act still 
does not alter the princijdes already laid down, and may in 
fact be regarded as merely an improved edition of the Act 


^ Hr. Fane, Mr. Bird's colleague, 
puis aside tliis proposal ^vith tlio 
retiijirk fchafc it would Le a sort <'f 
h alf measure letwecn a * ndyatwiir' 
and a ' mauzawar’ [village-eommu^ 
nityi system, and tliat ‘it would 
establiftli a state ot* things in regard 
to tlio omipjiuoy of land which 
would have no rc'^emhlimo(5 to the 
rehition l)ptweon landlord and 
tenant that lias liorotofore existed 
in India or in any country in the 
woild/ Ihifc thi‘< surely is to beg 
thcj qiuMion, WoKht Hurh an 
arKUigeint'ut violate tho i^okitiunn 
that exist iff fnrli An<l what does 
it matn'r whofehorit would lesoinbk 
tenancy rtdafcions in any olher 
cemutry at, long aH it is convenient 
and justy 

Mr. tnow Sir) Auckland ColviU; 


on the other hand, directly supports 
the plan in the concluding words of 
his admirable memorandum? — 

* The remedy will/ he says, ' he 
found in arranging attimo of Sottle- 
ment for the fair and full valuation 
of rents, not by law eoui*ts and vain 
formulae of enhancement, hut hy 
the only officer cojnpotont to do it, 
the SettlDinent Ollicor, ho stands 
to-day in placf’ of Afc ar’s 'A mil, 
and who has to guide im through 
a muss f data whie^ lie only can 
othctivrfiy handle. During the 
term of S^ettlement the rents so 
hxod I would, ■with cortniii excop- 
tiona, maintain, a far hu'gor re- 
vonno would ho guinod with a 
stnallct amouiit of heartburning. 
The treasury Won Id 1)0 saiished, and 
the poopi& ^come content.’ 
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of iS73» reissue of whole being thought more convenient 
than publishing an amending Act h The consequence of 
these provisions is that, taking the province as a whole, 

! there are four classes of tenants— ( t) tenants who were once 
proprietors but have sunk to the grade of tenants in per- 
' manently-sottlod estates, but had special and customary 
recognised privileges to hold at fixed rates ; (:^) ex -proprie- 
tary tenants ; (3) those who have acquired rights under the 
twelve years’ rule ; and (4) Icnants-ab-wilL 
These the Kent Act deals with o.s follow's : — 

(r) III })orTuanentiy-settled estates, tenants^ who have 
held since the Botihjxnenib at the same nitc (and uniform 
holding for twenty years raises a presumption that the 
holding has been since Wettleiuent), have a right to hold 
j always at that rate, and they are called ‘ tenants at fixed 
rates ’ ; the right is heritable and also transferable. 

(:Z) Next, ordinary (occupancy) tenant-right is secured 
to all persons who, having been proprietors, lose or part 
with their proprietary rights ; tliey retain the right of 
occupancy as tenants in their former sir land, and for the 
purpose of the Kent Act 'sir’ includes not only what is 
recorded at Settlement as »such, or what is recognized by 
village custom as the sir of a co-sharer, but also land which 
he has contmuously cultivated for twelve years for his own 
benefit with his own stock, and by his own servants or 
hired labour. Such tenants are called ' es-propriotary 
tenants/ 


^ Th-o chaug«s made will be found 
noted iix tho Statement of Objects 
and Eeaaons in the Oasdie of India fca* 
March I3tkj 1880. They aro nearly 
ail matters of detail, to remove 
difficulties tiiatcanieto light in the 
six yeans' working of the law (ninco 
One amendment (>Scetion 9) 
was more a matter of prinetpio. It 
affirms the nointranaferabiUty of 
the oeeupancy-tenant’a right, either 
by voluntary or invoiuntaiy transfer, 
except to some ember of liis family 
who is a co-sharer. Previously it 
had been held that the right might 
bn attached in execution of decree 


and sold, if the landlord was the 
decree-holder. The section pro- 
hibiting salo was made, it xvas 
thought, in. the landlord's interest 
ao that if Uie ton ant waived the 
privilege and asked that the riglifc 
bo Sold, tlie landlord might buy it. 
As Section 9 at first stood, there 
was no doubt much to be said, 
legally, in favour of this view. 

I have already alluded to those 
subordinate interests, which are 
with difficulty distinguished from 
ienanciea, but which are protected 
by Section 4. 
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(3) All tenants who have actually occupied or cultivated 
land continuously for twelve years have a right of occu- 
pancy, But this is qualified by the following excep- 
tions : — 

(a) No sub-tenant gets the right, i, e, if he is a tenant 
holding under an occupancy, a fixed rate, or an 
ex-proprietary, tenant. 

(&) No tenant gets the right in a proprietor’s air land. 

(c) Nor in any land which he holds in lieu of money or 
grain-wages. 

The rights of ' tenants at fixed rates ' are heritable and 
transferable; ordinary occupancy-rights are not transferable 
except to co-sharers ; they are heritable by descendants in 
the direct line, but not by collaterals^ unless such collateral 
was a sharer in the cultivation of the holding at the time 
of the decease of the right-holder. 

All tenants can claim- leases specifying the land which 
they hold, and the terms ; they axe bound to give counter- 
parts or qabdliyats. 


§ 8. Enhancements of Occupancy Rents. 

The terms on which the rent of occupancy-tenants, not 
being fixed-rate tenants, can be enhanced, and on which 
abatement can be claimed, are stated in Sections 
Rent can be enhanced,— (i) by contract (but only if regis - 1 ^ 
tered), (2) by order of the Officer at Settlement \ or (3) by/ 
an order obtained under the Rent Act. 

In any case, a rent once enhanced cannot again be en- Aot xil 
hanoed for ten years. For the grounds, which are three 
number, on which rent can. be enhanced, the Act itself may ^ 
be read. 

J When tlxe Settlement Officer adjusting all ocoupancy-temW 
has ■ fixed an occupancy-tenant's rents at Settlement mlly does 
rent -with reference to the assess- almost anything that is required, 
menb on the estate and other con- and that tdnants-at-'will (not bene- 
ditions, it so remains for the term ating by the twelve years' rule) aye 
of Settlement, unless one of the really tenants who may be j^ly/ 
special grounds given in Section r 7 left to come to their owm ^nns 
occur during the curronoy of the with their employers (see p. 174, 
term. It is held that the power of ' ante). 

K 


VfiTi. ir. 
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The subject of enhancement (requiring, as it does, many 
detailed rules of practice) is dealt with in Rules made under 
Sec. 211 {a) of the Bent Act^, and having the force of law. 


§ 9. Protective ProviBions for Tenants generally. 

It is not necessary to repeat the details of the conditions 
under which alone ejectment can be had in all cases, even 
of common tenants. All tenants are benefited by the pro- 
visions for regulating the distraint of property in recovery 
of rents ; also by those dealing with the subject of improve- 
ments, and compensation for them on eviction. The 
provisions of Sec. ao regarding caste and customary favour- 
able rates being respected, are also for all tenants. 

The produce of land is held to be hypothecated for rent, 
and the rent is a first charge. Distraint of crops standing 
and out, but not removed out of the homestead, is allowed 
after service of a written demand ; the produce must be 
that of the land for which rent is due, and for one year’s 
rent only, not for older arrears : sale is effected by applica- 
tion to a properly-appointed official. 

A provision fraught with importance to the tenant- class 
will be noted in Section ^3. Whenever on the occurrence 
of famine, drought, or calamity of any kind, Government 
remits or suspends the payment of revenue due to itself, 
any officer properly empowered by Government for this 
purpose, may order that the benefit be extended by the 
.landlords to their tenants, and that a proportionate re- 
' mission or supension be granted to the tenants for their 
^ rent 


§ 10. General Outline of the Rent Act 

The student will find the Rent Act easy to study. It is 
necessary carefully to bear in mind the definition clauses, 
so as to attach the right meaning to the words used. The 


^ The Kales were sanoUoned by May, 1S89, to B. B,), aupersedmg 
GoTeniTOent (Ko. of gisf isst'?” ® 
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following outline of its arrangement and contents may be 
useful. 

Chapter II (Sections 4-10) defines the classes of tenants 
dealt with, as already stated. 

Occupancy is, of course, of no use unless the power of 
raising the rents is limited. Sections 12-23 deal with this 
subject, as already explained. As there is enhancement on 
proper conditions, so is there abatement 

All non-occupancy tenants must agree with the landlord 
as to their terms (Sec. ao, however, makes special provision^ 
regarding caste and other customary matters as affecting the 
rent. In order that there may be no mistake or uncertainty, 
the grant of leases (if the tenant require) is made com- 
pulsory (Section 2^) : the tenant must give a corresponding 
reciprocal engagement, Section 30 is now of no impoi-t- 
ance ; all such matters have long been settled^. 

The next group of provisions (Section 31 et seq,) relates 
to the ejectment of tenants by the landlord, and their own 
voluntary act of relinqvAshment Necessity for these 
provisions arises when there is no leasee for a term which 
expires on a known date, and where the tenant might go 
on holding from season to season, if there was no regulated 
procedure in the matter. Besides ejectment, which is due 
on the expii'y of term, there are ejectments caused by 
wrongful acts which involve forfeiture. The provisions 
vary with the class of tenant. 

■^ere a tenant is properly ejected, there may be a ques- 
tion about U 7 igathered crops (Sections 41-43)* And oppor- 
tunity is taken here to provide for the case of a dispute 
when rent is taken in the form of a division' of produce. 

Moreover, when ejectment takes place, there may be the 
question of compensation for improvements, which is dealt 
with in Sections 44-47. The sections answer the question, 
' What is an improvement ? and, incidentally, What tenants 


^ They will be obseryed to bo deaeribod in detail for Bengal (Voi 
connected with the CLuestion of the I. Book II. Oh, 1 p. 4fa3), and of 
* resumption^ of ^invalid revenue- course applying to the Permanently 
free tenures,’ under the Begulations, Settled dis&ok. 
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can make improvements ■with, or ■without the consent of the 
lando-wner ; and what form does the compensation take ? 

Sections 48 and 49 next attempt to protect tenants from 
illegal exaction, and to insist on their getting receipts for 
rent-payments. 

Where there is a dispute about the terms of a tenancy, it 
is convenient to provide for the tenant’s depositing in Court 
the rent he tenders as due, s’o that the question may be 
settled, and he may not be harassed as if he were a de- 
faulter. (Sections 

The important subject of recovery of rent by distraint is 
dealt with in Chapter III. This is a matter which, ever 
since the old law of Eegulation V of 1812, has been a diffi- 
culty, On the one hand, if the landowners responsible for 
punctual payment of their land-revenue to the State are 
not able to get in their rents with equal certainty, they 
will unjustly be subjected to trouble under the law regard- 
ing arrears of revenue ; on the other hand, the tenants must 
be protected when they are not really indebted, since distress 
of crops and chattels is very easily turned into an engine of 
cruel oppression. Sections 56-90 deal with the whole matter, 
including penalties for -wrongful distraint. 

The remainder of the Act is occupied with matters of 
powers and procedure, which ■will again come to our notice 
when we deal ■with Eevenue Officials and their business. 
Here, to complete the outline of the contents of the Act, I 
•will only mention that Chapter IV deals with/ornis of pro- 
cess ; Chapter V, with the important subject of jurisdiction 
and powers. 

Chapter VI deals with the procedure in revenue suits ; 
and Chapter YH with the execution of decrees in such 
suits. Chapter YIH is about appeals and the power of 
revision. Chapter IX deals -with some supplementary 
matters which explain themselves, 
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§ II. lUrntmtions of Tenant-custom — Rohilkhand 
Distmcts, 

We will now notice what the District Settlement Eeports 
have to tell us in illustration of the tenant-law and custom of 
the districts. 

The old ‘natural’ distinctions of tenants into resident 
(‘ chapparband,’ &c.), and ‘pahi/ or non-resident, is noticed in 
some of the reports, but it is falling into disuse before the 
practical distinction which the law and the Settlement records 
alono make, between the occupancy-tenant and the tenant-at- 
will. 

In Bareli the ^ chapparband tenants* ’ rent included a day*s 
labour given to plough the proprietor's ‘sir’ land, and also 
dues in ‘bhusA' (the chopped straw used in cattle- 
feeding and for other purposes), and certain jars of sugarcane. 
juioe» This reminds us of the old rent-services paid by tenants 
to the lord of the manor in England after the Conquest. Here, 
too, as is so often the case, the caste of the tenant is found 
to affect rent. High-caste men are favoured because of their 
respedtability, or, in some cases, religious sanctity. Others 
pay less because by nature they are not such good agricul- 
turists as oth6rs\ 

In PiLiBHiT (a district adjoining and at one time united with ' 
Bareli) the Settlement Officer (§ 23) speaks of the oqcupancy- 
tenants as ‘ created by law,* I should venture to doubt the 
accuracy of this, seeing that, in all the Rohilkhand districts, 
proprietary rights had been so overridden that on the Settle- 
ment oceurringtthere must have been a very large number of 
persons entitled to so much consideration as the occupancy- 
tenure gave. This I infer also from the number of occupancy- 
tenants in the other Rohilkhand districts. In Bareli, the 
Board remark® : ‘ three times as much land is EeTd by occu- 
pancy-tenants as by others*; and here we notice a pecuHai; 
privilege— spoken of as a ‘ muqaddami tenure * — under which 
the headman of the village becomes the landlord*$ agent, and 
is allowed a holding at favoured rates, and is exempt from 
these cuiious ‘manorial dues* which the landlords manage to 


^ I LaTO referred already to the this matter. 
provlsIoUB of See. ao, Rent Act, in ^ Review S* R., 1 13. 
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levy (see p, 116, ante) in Eohilldiand. Again, in ShAhjahXn- 
PUR^ the whole district is thus held (in percentage of total 
area) : — 

Per cent, 

By proprietors for their * sir ’ . . .13*42 

By occfupancy^tenants 61 31 

By tenants-at-Trill ja5’a7 

And the Report expressly notices that the proprietors ‘ do 
not in the least mind their tenants having occupancy-rights/ 
and that the record was accordingly made ^ almost without 
dispute/ 

In Budaox (BadAydn) no less than 7 2 per cent, of the area 
held by tenants was in ^ occupancy ’ right. 

In MubIbAbIb^ there are peculiar features owing to the 
widespread holdings of the Sayyids, in which the 

village rights were virtually destroyed ; but as the absentee 
landlords could not dispense with the services of the headmen, 
they were obliged to concede to them certain privileges and 
dues which secured their loyalty and interested them in im- 
pi’oving the village. Such a tenure is hereditary and is locally 
called * zamindAri ’ (in a sense special to these estates and to 
some others— adding one more meaning to the load already 
carried by the unfortunate word ^ zamfnd^r^®). 

It is noted that 70 per cent, of the ordinary tenanis have 
occupancy-rights, but that the figure is uncertain. The Settle- 
ment Officer is, however, satisfied that Hhe larger portion of 
the land is held with rights of occupancy ' — about two-thirds 
he thinks — except in the parganaa of Amroh and Hasanpur, 
where the ^mu’afi’ or revenue-free holding landlords muster 
strong, and treat their tenants harshly j or else where the 
‘hhdr^ {lighij sandy) soil requires frequent fallows, and so 
changes of tenants occurs 

“ “ In Buxoa®, it is remarked that of the lands cultivated by 
tenants, about 57 per cent is held by occupancy-tenants. In 
certain parganaa the tenants-at-will are more numerous, and 
these parganas differ in all respects from the others. Grain- 

* Gemrcd B., p, xxix sonse the headman is the holder of 

* 8 , R,^ p. 35. the land. A very similar use of 

* B\xt there is au intelligible an* * zamindiSri ' will be noted In Oudh 
alogy J the tenure implied the under the Taluqd^r's estates. 

of the land on behalf of ♦ S. I?., §§ 38, 39, p. 38. 

the distant, or at any rate non- ^ S, I 203. 

a^ieultural, Imidlord, and in that 
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rents for some of the crops are more common in this district 
than elsewhere. 

Thus throughout the Eohilkhand districts, which were alike 
in this, that old (and originally proprietary) rights had been 
much overridden, occupancy-tenants are numerous : this goes 
to show that rights were not artificially created, but represent 
such measure of justice as was possible after the lapse of 
years, to. people the large majority of whom must have had 
every claim to consideration. 


§ 13. The Bodh Districte* 

Passing to the upper part of the Do^b, I notice that in 
MuzAiiTPARiTAaAR, whcro the Sa3ryid proprietors have been de- 
scribed, this state of things resulted In *half the area being 
held by occupancy-tenants V rights of tenants to plant^ 
trees have been very generally recorded. The planting of trees 
is generally a mark of ptoprieiaxy right or a right that once 
was of that kind. This we shall again notice in Oudh. Pro- 
duce-rents still prevail in parts. 

In SahXbaitpue, on the other hand, immediately to the 
north, it is said that ‘the right of occupancy was unknown 
previous to the passing of Act X of 1859 This, it appears, 
was not due to the power of landlords or th® views of oiSficers, 
but to the fact that all village cultivators were so much 
depressed that there was not any distinction. Every one said 
that the only right he claimed was to remain so long as 
he paid a fair rent. But, as may be expected, this slate 
of things did not last very long. I have not been able to 
obtain statistics showing what the proportions of the classes 
now are. 

BmLANDSHAH^ does not show any particular features. As 
far as can be made out, ‘hereditary-cultivators’ represent^ 
22,717 holdings against 36,576 held by tenants-at-will®. 

Meerut. It is noticed that the proportions of the classes of 
tenants vary very much in the different parganas^ ; for the 
whole district, the classes are not far from being equal, the^ 
proprietors of land themselves cultivating an acreage nearly'^ 
e^qual to that held by both classes of tenants together. 

* Chmnment Heiiew q/" ih$ S* R, p. 5. * vol, iii* p. 73. 

® <ki 3 settesr, vol, ii. p. ^ p. 296. 
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’Alioaeii. Here the area held by occupancy-tenants is 
smaller. Of the cultivated area^ 23 per cent, is held by pro- 
prietors (khudkasht)^ 29 per cent, by occupancy-tenants, and 
48 per cent, by tenants-at-will. Originally the privilege was 
only recorded in favour of the ^ better castes and classes V who 
had really cultivated for generations. But under Act X of 
1859 no distinction of caste or class was provided, and the law 
* put aside the custom of a village if the custom was ruled by 
any other standard than the mere occupancy of twelve years’ 
duration,’ A picture is drawn of the contest between the 
classes which is too long to quote. Where the landowner was 
powerful and inclined to be exacting, he succeeded in keeping 
out such rights ; and in others— and perhaps on the whole 
everywhere — the tenants were successfuL 

In Muttea^ wg are informed that, in i8gi, the record only 
noted the fact that a tenant had been so long in possession ; 
and that the classification into ‘ maurusi ’ (hereditary) and at 
will, was according to the custom. The proportion of the former 
to the latter was small. The report then gives a comparative 
statement of which this is the abstract 
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Formerly. 
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p. Q. 

p. c. 
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P.C. 

Held as *air* bv proprietors . 

3 s 8 

as '4 

24 ’3 

s>4‘9 

By tenants with occupancy-rights 

15’4 

33'4 

ao '8 

40-9 

By tenants-at-will 

4S'5 

33*9 

Sfi'a 

30*8 

Rent-free 

6*3 

7*3 

3-8 

3’4 


Grain-rents are common in parts of the district. 

In AaitA^ the cultivated area is held — 23*5 per cent* by pro- 
prietors themselves, 54*1 by occupancy-tenants, and 22*4 by 
tenants-at-will, and ‘ the area held by the occupancy-class over 
the whole district amounts to rather more than the area culti- 
vated by the other three classes ^proprietors,’ rent-free, and 
‘tenants-at-wiU) together, ’ 

In Eta the cuUivaUd area is hield — 64 per cent, by occuparicy- 

Qnzeiker, vcl. ii. p. 459. S, E., p. 45. * IWdl., p, 57, 
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tenants, 21 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and only 15 percent.^ 
by cultivating proprietors. This is due to the number of ousted 
proprietors. Rents are very low in this district, for various 
reasons which I cannot here discuss^ 

In Etawa it is the same — 71 per cent, of the whole area^icZd 
1 )^ tenants is held by ^ occupancy-* tenants. 

Mainpubi. The occupancy-tenants hold more than half the 
cultivated area (369, 693 acres out of 6og,i2i). 

FARUioiiBXD also shows 64 per cent, of the whole cultivated 
area held by occupancy-tenants. And here the proportion 
varies locally, according as the present proprietors have taken 
a larger or smaller area into their own hands as ' sir * or as 
^ khudkAshi.* This may veiy often indicate that the present 
proprietor finding porsons in apcient occupation, let them 
alone, and did not oust them for his own wants ; whereas in 
other cases, either the persons in previous occupation were 
feeble and of no pretensions, or else they did not occupy at all 
what the proprietor now has as ^ sir/ 

In Oawbpobe the same thing is noticed ; the largest propor- 
tion of occupancy-holdings is where the proprietor have not 
been obliged to take much land into their own hands : the 
highest average, however, in. any pargana is 71*3 per cent, and 
the lowest (Sikandra) 51*6, In the EaauMbid pargana, where 
the area was large, it is said to have increased more than one- 
half in the twenty years preceding the report®. The general < 
district percentage of the ciiUivated area held by occupancy-^ 
tenants is 62*4, 

In FATiHPtrB I find it said — ^ In no district of the province 
is a larger proportion of the land held by tenants with oocu-j 
pancy-rights than in Faiihpur.* Tliis satisfactory state of 
things is attributed by Mr. Patterson (the Settlement Officer) 
to tliree causes^: — 

(x) Absence of great and powerful landlords j 

(2) Tenants being of ancient possession and strong ; 

(3) Revenue assessment has generally been high enough to 

prevent the existence of any margin by which rents 
could be enhanced. 

These tenancies are believed not to be the result of Act 

i See aametUsTj vol. iv p. 83, pur), 3S3>6o3 acres out of 53 % 3®3 

* 8. E., p. II, § 49, acres are so held,' Soard^s 

3 vol. Yiii. p, ^4 (Fatih* 8. p^ 4, 5 ^ n 
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X of 1859, but to* represent the real ‘old yeomen’ of the 
country \ 

In AllAhXbXd, 15*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is held 
by proprietors as ‘sir’ — about 2*2 as rent-free (chiefly ‘san- 
kalp ’ to Brahmans), 0*7 by tenants paying corn-rents, while of 
the remaining 82 per cent., occupancy-tenants (paying cash- 
rents) hold 71 per cent.^ 

On the whole — though, of course, no such remark can be 
made without exceptions — it would certainly seem that occu- 
pancy-tenants as they now are recorded are far from being an 
‘ artificial ’ institution. Looking to the large number of estates 
(p. 1 16 et seq.) where a ‘ zamlnd^ri ’ tenure has been established, 
it would follow logically that a very large proportion of the 
land ought to be held by occupancy-tenants. And even where 
the area so held has increased, — and the twelve years’ rule 
has helped this result, — it is sometimes directly stated that 
the landlords have had no objection ; while it may be reason- 
ably argued, generally, that if there was any strong feeling 
abroad that such rights were not just, there would have been 
much more resistance and a slower growth of ocoupanoy-rights 
than there has been. 

§ 13 . Listri^ita east of the Ganges* 

The previous remarks apply to the districts of the Bodb and 
Eohilkhand ; there remain the tracts bearing a somewhat 
special character, namely, those east of the Ganges — Gorakhpur 
and Basti and the Bundellchand districts — which present some 
not uninstructive and special features. 

Both Gorakhpur and Basti illustrate what I have said 
about the difference in origin of hhaidchdrd and pattiddri estates. 
Both these districts were originally old Hindu states with 
their Edjas’ demesne and their estates of chiefs ; and they 
exhibit, as usual in such cases, many instances of special grants 
ijbirts) made by the chiefs. The original inhabitants— BhArs 
and other low castes— were reduced to being tenants and, in 
some cases, little better than serfs. There are no great allot- 
ments of ai’ea here, where cultivating groups of clansmen — not 
chiefs, but commoners of the superior tribes— established the 
hhaidchdrd system. 


^ jS. J?., Oomunmt p. 3. 


* S. R, p. 64. § 7. 
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The estates have now become taluqdan or zamfnddrf and 
pattldarl, according as the overlord has established his position, 
or the grantees (birtyd.) have maintained theirs. An excellent 
account of the whole is to be found in the Gaisetteer'^. 

Throughout them, the tenants were so depressed that they 
had no idea, even in 1869, of claiming occupancy-right { and 
many of. them (ie. the older classes of Bhto, Pdsfs, &c.) had 
given way before the enterprising cultivators — Kurmfs, Cha- 
mdrs, &o», who came from the south seeking lands to cultivate. 
As usual, where the tenant is much depressed or too ignorant 
to resist, and too much indebted to have any independence, we 
find dbwdh or illegal cesses submitted to, Pees on marriages, 
on building new houses, presents at harvest ^ to secure good^ 
will," penalties on selling grain to any one but the Zaminddr 
(who doubtless is not the best person to sell to, since he 
demands seers of 96 tolas, and bights of 24 Usioas, &c,, in 
estimating his grain or the ai’ea of his share), were exacted. 

It is satisfactory to be able to read that the Eent Act has 
been distinctly beneficial ; that gradually the tenants are learn- 
ing to resist illegal demands : but of course indebtedness to 
money-lenders is not so easily overcome by any statutory 
provisions.’ The number of occupancy- tenants has increased to 
about one-third of the whole body. In the north of Gorakh- 
pur the climate is unhealthy, and tenants do not remain 
long enough to acquire occupancy-rights, at the same time the 
present rents being very high ; the ^ bat^i ’ or rent in kind, 
with its many disadvantages, is also here locally preferable 
to a system of cash-rents, and it is common^ In the south 
the advent of skilful cultivators has enabled the (umversal) 
cash-rents to be raised. 

In Bast! it is expressly said ^ bhaidohard tenure is every-', 
where unknown^.' All the estates are either held by single 
. or joint owners, or on ancestral shares, with a limited number 
of *birt ^ estates— as elsewhere in Oudh*, — and a few separate! 

^ VoL vi. pp. 396-403 and 404- * muqaddami-birfc,' or headman's 

• 408. grant for his sorvico — analogous to 

® CkmiteeTj vol. w. p. 409. fcho * watau ' lands of lieadmon in 

“ voL ix. p, 669, Contral India \ only that the head- 

* The ^ j6wan-birt/ or malnto- man was here head of a tenant body 
nanoe grant to cadets of the family } so reduced and humble, that it is 
the * marwat,' or grant to families questionable whether the birt in his 
of those slain in battle 5 the 'san- case was anything like a ^proprie- 
kalp/ or religious grants j and the tary' grant. 
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plots held under the denomination of *ardzf, wliich have been 
already explained (p. 169, note). 

Cultivation here is mentioned as more frequently under- 
taken by the impoverished descendants of the greater families, 
who must now themselves cultivate or staive L 

But the tenants were just in the same state as in Gorakhpur. 
Both there and in Baatl, mention is made of terms which I 
have occasionally to use elsewhere — the superior families who 
owned all the land called themselves the ^ ashrdf/ the gentry, 
and these formed, on multiplication, the landowning pattiddH 
villages. There is very little trace of the ‘ republican ’ village 
community. The figures are now somewhat varied, owing to 
the necessity for the subdivided proprietary holders taking to 
direct cultivation, and we have^ — 

Acres. 

Held by proprietora . , , . 320,561 

,, occupancy-tenants , . 230,821 

ff tonanfcs-at-wjJl . . , 544/447 

Total . . 1,095,839 


§ 14. The Bundelkha/nd Liatncts, 

In the Bundelkhand districts, we have to notice some 
curiosities in the way of tenancies rather than anything that 
is very important. 

In BXndX, Mr. Oadell says that at the time of Settlement 
the land was held — about by proprietors, by occupancy- 
tenants, and by tenants-at-wilP, but that this was after- 
wards much modified, and tenants-at-will increased. At the 
; Settlement all occupancy-rents were fixed, and, with the 
consent of the landowner, those of many tenants-at-will also. 


^ Das hal kd E^lo 5 dtli hal kd 
Hdud f 

Ohdr kal kd bard kisdna. 

Do hal khefe t dk hal bdri j 

Ek hal se bhalL kiiddri 
Ten * ploughs ^ is the holding of 
a Bdo (Prince), eight of a Rdna 
(Chief). Tv?o ^ ploughs' make an 
ordinary field j one (suiftcea for) a 
house site and garden ; but a patch 
to be worked with the hoe (kuddri) 


is better (for the purpose) than a 
^ plough.' 

This local quatrain shows the 
idea of different-sized estates for 
the different ranks— Rdo, Rdna 
(chiefs), and the kiadna (yeomen) ; 
and how natural it is to measure 
by ploughs. 

* Qdiietteerf above quoted, p. 685, 

‘ S. B., p. 345, 5 a^a. 
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In this district vre find the ‘jam’ai tenant' alluded to at 
page 170. In the large lhaidchdrd colonies, tenants were freely 
taken in ^at the founding,' and being so, were acknowledged as 
entitled to equal favour with the co-sharers in everything but 
the actual proprietaiy position \ Eeally, these tenants paying 
only at revenue-rates, are as much ‘ fixed-rate tenants ' as those 
acknowledged by law in permanently-settled districts* 

The nature of cultivation is such in this district, that allow- 
ance for fallow — which means that the same fields cannot be 
tilled year after year — must be made. And this may raise 
some difficulty in connection with the continuous holding of an 
occupancy-tenure. In the Panjdb, Bengal, and Central Pro- 
vinces laws, it is distinctly acknowledged that a holding on the 
same terms and of the same general area under the landlord 
may be, for legal purposes, ^ continuous ' holding, though the 
same individual fields be not held ; but this is not provided in 
Act XII of 1881. 

The old Pent Law (Act X of 1859) was not in force in 
Jal^un, Lalitpur, or Jhtosi, but the later Act of 1881 was 
extended; circumstances did not then necessitate the ex- 
emption. 

In no statistics are given as to occupancy-tenants ; 

but it is noted® that there were practically no disputes about 
rents. 

In Jhansi the state of things left by the Marath&s resulted 
in unfortunate decisions at our fii’st Settlements regarding pro- 
prietary rights. The remedial measures that were adopted, to 
some extent succeeded ; and this is the reason, perhaps, why 
there are in this district a number of tenants at fixed rates, 
who under a better system, would have been ^proprietors of 
their holdings.' The necessity for fallow has led to the prac- 
tice of arranging the tenants' holdings so as to include waste ; 
the requisite rotation of crop and fallow can then be followed ; 
sometimes the holdings include ai’eas of grass-land (rdnd), and 
include the m^ihw^. (ot laohwa) trees on it*. For such hold- 
ings a lump-rent (th^lnsd or tankA) is paid, and in the case of 

^ S. J2., p. 42, S 39. grown, are collected and dried, 

^ Gfetsfifteer, voL i. p. aa6. and form an important article of 

® The m^hwii (or mohwa) tree, food. Unfortunately^, perhaps, these 

B(mia tatifoUaf is, throughout Bun- flowers are also capable of beingused 

delkhand and Central India, a for distilling spirit--a fact which 

valuable property : the large, fleshy- has led to some excise troubles in 

leaved flowers, falling when fully Western India. 
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one class, it is not liable to enhancement (for the period of 
Settlement). * In another class it is a lump-rent, but liable 
to enhancement. The proportions of holdings are stated to 
be' 

'' By proprietors . 

By tenants at fixed rates , 

By lump-rents not lixod . 

' By tenants-at-will . 

The lump-rents are not jdxed on any area, but on a general 
estimate of the capabilities of the holding as a whole, including 
its irrigation advantages. 

We notice the same custom in Lalitpur, where the hold- 
ings were considered and rated every two or three years 
after an examination of the crops —a process spoken of as 
^ dekhd-bhall ^ (seeing the welfare). The Act X of 1859 did 
not apply; but rules were made in 1863 regarding enhance- 
ment, which served every purpose. Now, the general reiit- 
law (Act Xn of 1881) is in force. The people had their 
own custom of recognizing hereditary holdings. At the early 
Settlements it was noted that some tenants did not wish to 
be recorded as ‘hereditary/ — either to please the landlord, 
or under an idea that, as tenants-at-will, they could make 
bettor terms ^ 

The rent-rates are described by terms which recall the days 
when revenue was heavy, and tenants and sharing proprietors 
had to pay alike, Thus we hear of the ‘dharbandl * and ‘ nar- 
wadhdr ’—the latter term being interesting as connecting us 
with the ‘naiwA’ villages of GuzarAt in Bombay. They all 
point to an equal distribution of the burden by a rate on the 
crops or soil. 

* GazetleeTj yol. i. p, 281, up ; while the tenant-at-will — with 

^ Gazetteer^ Tol. i p. 341, It must no such ties— will, if things are not 
be remembered that the resident made pleaaaait for him, give up and 
hereditary tenant does not always ge. In Lalitpur w© hear that the 
get easier terms than the tenaut-afc- ‘pahOcAsht' paid one-fourth less 
will He often holds the best land j than the resident cultivator (who 
hut he has a hereditary love of his was really the old Village-oo-sh^er) 
land, and the harsh landlord can and escaped any extras, 
pbss him more before he will give 


. 4I'8 per cent. 

. i4’oi „ 

♦ I3‘6 « 

• 30-5 ») 
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§ 15. General Remarks on the Province as regards 
Tenancies, 

Taking the averages of the whole province, the following 
figures ^ are given as to the percentage of cultivated land 
occupied by the different classes : — 


By proprietors aa air , 

, i6‘o per cent. 

„ ,, but not aa air 

. 8*0 

>> 

Priyilaged tenanta 

. I’O 

>> 

Oocupanoy-tenanta , 

> 36'5 

>1 

Tenanta-at-wLll . 

. 38'5 

)) 


In tenancies all over the North-Western Provinces, cash-- 
rents are now the rule. Grain-rents are noted in the( 
Settlement Eepoi-ts almost exclusively in the Upper Do^b,i 
and in the drier tracts west of the JamnS, and perhaps in 
the more northern parts of the province. Generally speak- 
ing, corn-rents are confined either to those districts, or 
parts of districts, where the peculiarity of climate and soil 
renders such a plan suitable ; or where the tract and its 
population are backward and have clung by custom to the 
older order of things ; or where the tenantry are reduced 
and depressed, and the landlords keep up the grain-rent 
because they get more out of it. Very often grain-rents 
ai’e taken where the crop is precarious — that saves all 
trouble about remissions and failures to pay. If there is 
no crop, the tenant cannot pay 5 if there is a bumper crop, 
the landlord benefits, especially as, being a man of some 
means, he is not obliged to sell his abundant share at 
once, but can store it, and so pass over the period of 
cheap prices which is likely to accompany a season of fat 
harvests. 

Very often two or more of these causes will combine. 
Local and climatic circumstances are in favour .of rents in 
kind, to begin with 5 and then also the people have been 
depressed, and the landlord's infl-uenoe keeps up the 
grain-rent. 

' AaminislmUm Bepcrl, aSSis ’83, p. 41. 
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Gram-rents are neai'ly always accompanied by cash-rates 
(zabU) charged on certain kinds of produce, such as opium, 
cotton, vegetables, and sugarcane, which are not so easily 
divided (see VoL L Chap, V. p. 373, 4). 

Whenever rents in kind are taken, the same rules apply ; 
the principle is either ® batdi,^ division of the grain-heap — 
sometimes two parts to the landlord and three to the 
tenant, sometimes half-and-half, sometimes less. In a few 
cases an area is set apart to yield the landlord’s share. 
Sometimes ‘appraisement^ of the standing crop is resorted 
to; the haniyd (or appraiser) estimates — and often with 
surprising accuracy; if this is agreed to, then the crop 
is cat and the weight fixed by the estimate handed 
over^, 

The system has both its advantages and disadvantages ; 
and the wise rule has been not to force commutation. Nor 
does the rent-law contain any provisions. When circum- 
stances are ripe, the parties will perhaps agi’ee ; and land- 
lords may find it better, in order to keep good tenants, to 
adopt cash-payments. It is no doubt the case that where 
the landlords are powerful and grain-rents common, there 
also we find petty exaction resorted to — making the Mghd 
for the landlord big, and the larger than usual,— exacting 
extras in the shape of * kbdkiana * or allowance for dust in 
the grain, and so forth. But these things can only be 
rectified by the progress of education and independence in 
the tenants, They cannot be altered by rules. 

It is curious that rents in kind are often taken on irri- 
gated crops — ^which indicates that the irrigation may fail, 
and no <jrop at all be gathered if it does \ 

But pxeeariousneas is not always the cause of grain-rents. 
It is curious that in BAndi, where, though much of the soil 

^ *rjie eetimatlng k called from Beat and looks poor. The 

Icut/ Ttm time of taking the ap- fairest time is the evening, wBen 
prakittg View is important. TI10 the crop is not subject to any 
landloid prefers the (early) morning doeeitful appearances. {BuddonS. it., 
when the crop k heavy with dew, Section 163.) 
the sun ahinlng on It, and it looks * The reader will remember that 
well Xhe tenant prefers the mid* this k the ordinary rule in Kadras. 
day, when the crop k dropping 
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ifl feHile, the vicisaifcudes of season are remarkable, grain- 
rents were not, even in 1815, at all common 

The way in winch grain-rents change into cash-rents 
cannot always be followed out. But it may be surmised 
that a common source of change was the practice of ap- 
praisement. "When the valuer looked at the crop and 
pronounced that the total yield would be bo many 
inaunda, and therefore that the landlord's share was 
so much, it became the practice to pay him over this 
weight, not in kind but in its cash value, at current 
prices. * After a few years of valuation, the fixed money- 
rent, equal to the average ascertained proceeds, was de- 
toranined on by agreement between the landlords and 
the cultivators’-^,' 

When cash-rents are charged, they are still largely 
regulated by Custom, and affected by the caste of the ten- 
ants. Rises and falls in do not by any means 

regularly affect rents, as they would in a pure system of 
competition rent. In a recent inquiry held regarding a 
proposal of the Government of India in i88a to simplify all 
new (revision) Settlements, by raising the assessment on 
the sole ground of a rise in prices^ the unanimous opinion 
in the North- WeBtexn Provinces was that, as the rmtal was 
the basis for calculating ^ assets ’ (50 per cent, of which re- 
presents the Government revenue), the proposal was im- 
possible, as market prices did not generally affect rents^ 
except at long intervals, and only partially. 

Rents are still fixed at customary rates, to some extent 
derived from farmer assessment rates paid to Govern- 
ment. Rarely they ai'e crop-rates — so much charged on, 
a more valuable, and so much less on an inferior^ crop.. 
Often they are soil-rates, oftener still lump-rents^ agreed to 
on an internal feeling of suitability to tho advantages of m 
individual field, or similarly to an entire holding or lot of a 
few acx'cs, held by the tenant. 

^ Mailed jff,, p- 43 j f 4^* 

^ Administration iSSa^s, pp, and 


von. ^I. 
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The average rents ydii per acre in the different Divisions 
of the North-Western Provinces are thus given ^ ; — 



Occupancy- 

teeanta. 

Tenants-at’Will. 

Meerut . . , , , 

R . a . p. 

420 

R . ft. p . 

4 II 9 

Agra ...... 

416 

4 4 4 

Kohiikhand , . , . 

311a 

3 5 I 

Alltihiihrid .... 

440 

382 

llenureH . . , , 

3 8 ro 

a 1 0 

JhatiKi 

3 I I 

387 

Tarili countiy .... 

2 0 10 

3 I s 


These rates are all considerably lower than in Oudhj where 
the largest class — tenants-at-will — pay P. 5-8-0 on an aver- 
age per acre. 

' Arlmltiisfraiion 1883-83, p. 41. This excludes the permanently- 
districts. 
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At ihifcj point, we inuBt leave the Ncrth-WoBttJVix Provinces 
and turn to the Province of Oudh. The Settlement syytein^ 
though the same in principle, is in detail a separate one, 
owing to the existence of Taluqddr landlords. For the 
same reason, the land-tenures — though of course possessing 
much in cammoii with the North-Western Provinces, espe- 
cially as regards the village-tenures— must be sepai'ately 
described, 

After that, we can return to a final chapter dealing 
with both provinces jointly. 

This chapter on Oudh is divided into two parts — one of 


1 Tlie chief authorities for Oudh 
(repeattidly reft-rred tol, are — 

The iteports f quoted as 

S, B, ^vith the district name 
added^. 

Coh G, B Erskine'$ Digest of Cir- 
mlmsy 1871 (quoted as Digest), 
A number of tliese circulars are 
now repealed or obsolete, hut there 
is a mans of historical information, 
in Part V. espociaUy, 

Oudh JitireiitiG Mununl^ or dolhGim} of 
Gonrnmtnt (mlm and Obruhrs, Eo- 
vi$cd .Kdition, 1885, voh h (Vol. ii, 
-is in course of issuo.) 

Ad/uhiibhaUon Kr/)f>ds, KurUi-liVsi- 
em Pnaiaas and imlh (thos^ hx 
187s “73 and 

Hyki's' Gonipt'nflium cf Ondh Taluk- 
dan Daw, Calcutta (Tluuskcrt Spink, 
& Co.) and Ltmdou ^Beeves autlTtir- 
1885. This work contains 
roferonccH to a number of works, 
including the late *Sir K (then >Ir.) 


Montgomery’s valuable Jitpoii on 
Ondhy 1859 (reprinted as a parlia- 
1 ne n tary blue book \ 

Celuhel !Macandvew on J?ere#Tiu 
Matfera in OiHlk, Calcutta, 1876. 

Mr, Caniegy ( of Faizilhjidk 
on JVmtns in Vp 2 ><i' JnMa. Lomlan 
(_Trubnfr, 1874', 

Act XVII of 1S76, LancVRuTemie 
Act. 

Act XXII of 1886, Rent Act, 

jlc't I of 1869 timeudt'd l)y X of 
i 885\ Oudh Estates Act, 

Act XXVI of 1866, Suh-,SetOe- 
lueut Act 

Cnzrdnr of Vw of (htdiu 3 

voK, 1877. ^(Jovet'nmout Press, 
nru'know.} 

A Jiunneg ihmnffh fJw KiinKhm of 
Oudh^ t849 50. Mivjor-Oouefal Sir 
W. H. Hlmuan, uVt\ :a vels. Lou- 
th vii ; Bunt ley < 1 858} . 

KlUott's C/ii^iUcks 0/ Oiacf. 
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^hich deals with the Tenures, the other with such of the 
features of {Settlement as are peculiar to Oudh. 

The ordinary Revenue business and procedure, including 
the functions of disbrici officers, of subdi visional officers, of 
village headmen, patwfiris, and other vih age-servants, are 
not sufficifeiitly distinctive to require separate chapters. 
The Chapter IV of this ' Book ’ — on Revenue business and 
procedure — is therefore general, i. e. for both the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, the necessary distinction 
being preserved by references to the Oudh authorities. 


PART 1.— THE LAND-TENURES OP OUDH. 
Section L — The Distinctive Features of tue Province. 

§ I. Climate and Population. 

To those who wish to form a general idea of the Oudh ^ 
soil, climate, crops, and population, before studying its 
tenures and its revenue-administration, I would recommend 
a perusal of the graphic, but practical and instructive, pages 
with which Mi\ W. C. Benett has opened the Oudh 
Gazetteer. 

The only points that I have space to note are, that Oudh 
has a very fertile soil and is well migated. A somewhat 
variable rainfall, averaging forty inches in the yeai' (which, 
however, occasionally falls in iU-timed abundance), secures 
agriculture ; and there are numerous rivers and lakes. The 
forest country is chiefly in a belt along the north, andffiere 
is good grazing-ground for the numerous herds of small, 
hardy cattle with which the Oudh districts abound. Bub 
groves and topes of mango and other trees are everywhere 
a feature in the landscape. The area is fortunately nearly 
all culturalde, only the small proportion of 6 per cent, 
being otherwise; fortunately, as we may well say, — ^for 
otherwise the province would ill support, on its ^^3,390 

’ 1 adopt tko Anglioiaed form of ly it is ^ Awadli/ the modern form 
the mme of this province. Proper- of the old Ayodhyji. 
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squai’c miles, a population of over eleven millions— giving 
an average of 476 persons tu the square mileh Of these, 
nine- tenths are Hindus, Fifty-eight per cent, of the entire 
population are returned as agiicultuiists, hut this is said to 
be very much undcu' the mark, because large numbers of 
castes live partly by agidculture. 

The Oudh districts enjoy what I may call a succession of 
harvests. Tf^sidos the harvest of rice, maize, and millets, 
ripening in September, and everywho^x called kha nf, and 
that (chicily wheat, bailey, ‘gram’ [Cicer nr}etiii>ii)t)^ and 
oil-seoda) ripening at the beginning of the hot season, and 
called the rahi\ there is in some districts an intermediate 
baawest, locally known as heinufd or ctgJiniu, This is cut 
in December^ It consists of the finer kinds of rice and a 
valuable oil-seed, a kind of mustard or ^ colza/ with 
a remarkably large yield of oil. 

Sugarcane, everywhere an imporiant crop, does not fall 
in with any general harvest, as, laid dowm in Mai’ch, it is 
not ripe till the following Februar3\ 

These are only the principal crops out of a great variety 
of produce, including vegetables and melons, which appear 
at other seasons, almost all the year round, 

I may mention that the reader of Ov.dh Bettlement 
RepO)ds will find that different parts of Oudh present 
different institutions, and show common features ; for in- 
stance, we may distinguish as * North Oudh’ the districts 
underlying the Nepal frontier, viz. Blheri, a part of Bah* 
ro^ichj and Sitapur. The districts ^east of the GhdgrA’ 
present some features commou in Bahraich and Gond^.' 
‘ South Oudh,’ again^ includes Unao, Rai-Bareli, Pnil^b«S 
garb, Sult^npur, ahd Faizabfid^ 

^ Thia average ib the more re- {owns in Oudh of even moderate 
markable, a& there are no large sisie. The people ate therefore * pro- 
to tvna with a densely-packed maiiu- , vided with food entirely from the 
faoturing population to swell the soil on which they live, and are 
average as it does in Belgium (40a compelled 40 export food clsevyhcie 
to the square mile) and Great to procure the other necesaaifes of 
Britain (^15 to th<> square niUo)* life/ Chapter ii») 

Xtttoknuw and Faizilb^id are the only 
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§ 2 . Admmhtvative 

The Province of Oudh, like the Panjab and the Central 
Provinces, was not acquh’ed, and its land-revenue adminis- 
tration did not })egin, till a date when the principlcB of 
revenue-administration were fairly well established. It 
consequently escaped the experimental stages which the 
North- Westco’n Provinces went through, including the 
revenue-farming system ; and it had no experience of diffi- 
culties arising out of the practice of the law of sale for 
arrears of revenue ; matters which so largely affected the 
tenures of the country — affected thorn, that is, in a new way 
— made changes over and above those which had come 
about in the course of the preceding eventful and 
disturbed periods over which we and our systems had no 
control. 

The troubles of Oudh were of another kind; they arose 
out of a particular policy which was laid down in 1856, hut 
which was rudely disturbed^ and indeed swept away, by 
the mutiny of 1H57. When, after the re-establishment of 
British authority in 185 8, a new departure was made, a 
policy was declared, and the Government issued a procla- 
mation, by which all estates were confiscated (except those 
of certain loyal landlords) ; but in the same breath almost, 
the lands were re-conferred on the Taluqdars as pro- 
prietors. This gave rise to much difference of opinion. 
The whole controversy was, however, very much one of 
words from the first. It tinned upon three points ; ( i ) what 
was the real state of the land-tenures ; whether there were 
surviving village communities which could bo called * pro- 
prietary bodies ^ or not ; (2) what was the real position of 
tho local chiefs called Taluqdfe; and (3) whether Lord 
Canning’s prodamabioa in 1858 was wise under any 
cii'cumstanees. 

As regards the third pioint, I have never, for my own 
pare been able to discover what was wrong in Lord Oan- 
ning's proclamation, ox^how it was possible to effect any real 
good in the necessary work of defining and placing land- 
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tenures on a legal basis \ witlioufc taking the rehclliorL as 
fully justifying a foriaaL confiscation of existing estates — 
undefined, and indeed undefinable as they were — and so 
far declaring a Hahula niba ' as to enable a fresh start to 
be made on a reasonable basis. 

That was the object of the confiscation ; at the same time, 
of course, it was desiral)le to hold out promiaoB of liberal 
treatment to all who suliruitted at once ; recognising, as in 
justice we 'were l)Oinirl to do, that the action of tho Taluq- 
dfirs was very difftTcnb from tho rcijcllion of psubjocfcs who 
had been for >sor(io generations under British rule. How 
this rh^ckration of l(‘gal confiscation, eoii])lerl with a promise 
of restoration to those who at once submitted, could be 
considered as weak or impolitic, I confes,9 myself at a loss 
to understand. 

Aa regards the first point, — whether there were pro- 
prietary village communities which ought to have been 
directly acknowledged and settled with aa the immediate 
owners of the soil — it maj’" be briefly remai’ked that the 
proposition may be affirmed in one sense and denied in 
another. Those who advocated village Settlements forgot 
the degree to vrhich Taluqrkra bad grown up over groups 
of villages j those on the other hand who advocated the 
rights of Taluqdars, were apt to forget that even the old 
Aryan villages, in which no immediate (village) landlord 
class existed, still had individual rights over their holdings, 
while proprifctaiy bodies undoubtedly existed in very many 
villages. 

That tho oidglnal and ^ancient' village-estates, where 
these had become integral parte of taluqas, had lost all 
scmbhinea of a really independent position, may well be 
affirmed ; and it may also be affirmed that in the days of 
old, under the Hindu Kajfiy, the landholders in villagGs wore 
alwayt=i held to have (x^ractically proprietary) rights in tho 
soil. Not only bo, but many villages had (as we shalhifter- 

^ Tltioso Uesirr to seo tho rliiiMion of hh oonduct, ’^iU see it 
('.vio oil both and Can- hi ^Sykoa’ qf OurfA Tutuk^ 

niog's own calm anU diguiftod I’in* * 
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wards see) come into the possession of grantees, and powerful 
men of all classes, Bome of them younger sons and relations 
of the old kings ; and these descendants formed, in the 
village, a class which it would he diflSeult in modern times 
to call anything else than landloi'ds. How far the super- 
vening authority of the Taluqdar, in the process of time, 
reduced or levelled down these rights, is a question of fact ; 
as might naturally he supposed, the process had not gone 
to the same length in all cases. Any wholesale denial of 
village rights, or, on the other hand, wholesale denial of the 
Taluqd&’s virtual position, would be equally far removed 
from a just appreciation of the facts 

Where we find that the Taluqdar had really grown into 
a ‘proprietoiV it was, of course, under the influence of 
circumstances which enabled him to absorb in his own 
person, the various rights which had formerly been enjoyed 
by the villages. And, as regards this fact, the degree of 
‘ absorption ^ differs. In some it is complete ; the whole of 
the villagerQ, whatever they once were, are now ‘ tenants,* 
with or without some occupancy-rights. In others, in- 
dividuals have either retained ancient rights in particular 
plots, oT have obtained gi’ants from the Taluqdar himself, 
limiting his own power and giving them certain rights. Or, 
in some cases, they may have been able (in subordination 
to the Taluqdir) to retain the, entire management (to hold 
^pakkS.^* as it was called in the days of the Oudh king- 
dom, or * pukhtaddri/ as it is called in our own revenue 
language}* 

In one sense, therefore, it was quite impossible to say that 
village-proprietary bodies did not exist. On the other 
hand, aJl villages were certainly not in a position to be 
settled with as independent. In 1856, there was, perhaps, 
a too great disposition— following the policy of the North- 

1 I am awaro khafe so able a vmter gro^vth of the TaluqcUrs. It ia the 
as M* do X<a?sleye ha^ proaotinceU practical position attained, at* a 
againat tke Talaq^dir's right4> but I given time, not anyth eory of origin , 
am convtacsed tJiat his opinion is however true, that must guide a 
based on an inswfKoienfc acquaint* government in ItaSettlement policy, 
aWDice with the real tfwU of the 
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Western Provinces — to magnify the actual right of village 
cultivators generally, and to ignore the extent to ‘which the 
Taluqddrs Imd de facto become proprietors. 

There was also an eleinent of error in the orders of the 
Government of 1856 — namely, that of supposing that the 
circumstances of Oudh were the same as the North-Western 
Provinces, and so ignoring the eflect of different historical 
antecedents^. 

It is, however, of little real consequence what were the 
merits of the orders pas>se(l in 1856, for, whatever the in- 
tention was, the fact remains that even then, the position of 
many of the Taluqd&-Rdj59 (and others not who had 
attained the same position in the Oudh State) was such, 
that they were not, in fact, and could not be, put aside \ out 

^ 3 >543 villages, we find 13,640 settled with Taluqd&rs 
in 1856, and only 9903 settled with the village ^pro- 
prietors 

As regards the second point in the controversy — the 
position of the Taluqddrs — this turned a good deal on the 
question whether the majority of those existing in 1856 
were really the old Rdjds — accepted by their people and 

^ Tlie oidern for the first Sottio- 1859, refers to the total doatructiou 
meat, which it is now of no import- of the records -which, nodoubfc, were 

ance to r(K‘ulJ, can be seen in Mr. full of information as to accmmfe and 
Sykes' CQmpmduim of Omlh Tnluqdari ; hut there is not the 

iaic, p. 14* Mr. Sykes speaks of leastrcaaontothinktherowasmuch, 
the Oudh tenures as being a ‘ sub- if any, irrecoverable information 
jeefc of insurmountable difficulty.^ about Umres^ It is strange that it 
I do not know what grounds ho did not occur to Hr. Sykes that aa 
has for saying so. Most Indian all the officers Nyho iuade the brief 
tenures are difficult, but I should inquiries between March 1856 and 
be inolinod to aay that Oudh ten- the outbreak of the Mutinj; in the 
ures have heen rather better studied, following year, wore not kilted, ^f 
and are to tho full as intelligibk, they had acoumulatod stores of 
aa those of any given part of India, knowledge surely some 

As to his idea that valuable ma* of thorn would, from recollection 
terials which once existed perished or private notes, have reproduced 
in the Mutiny, there is not the the substance of what they knew, 
slightest foundation for it 'Oioabor- ® See the authorities quoted by 
tivo Settlement of 1856 was a sum- "llr. Sykes, note, p. 28. Tho Chief 
mary Settleuiont, i,e.«-it was mt Commissioner, in a letter of i7tli 
to make a detailed record of rights October, 1S59, remarked that the 
but to assess the revenue for a short old {Settlement had been nearly as 
term preparatory to a complete much Taluqddri as that made after 
Settlement, Mr. (afterwards Sir 1:858. 

B.) Montgomery’s report on Oudh, 
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having an assured position as of ancient standing, or were, 
in any large proportion, Oudh officials and ]}aYvenvj tax- 
farmers -vvbo had no groat claims to consideration b And 
this point r, as argued, not merely on the only ground that 
was reasonable — namely, the results of an actual inquii- 
into the position of each Taluqdar who claimed Settle- 
ment, and into the real history of the villages — huw far 
they were his hy fair means, or long prescription at any 
rate, and how far they ought to bo inclepondcnt, — but on 
gOTieral grounds, and largely on inferences drawn from the 
conduct of the people who, at the Mutiny, returned to their 
old allegiance and paid revenue to the Taluqdars. The 
fact was that the villagers did so return ; no doubt this 
result 7)u/// have b(ion duo to real attachment and to habits of 
loyalty ingrained by custom ; on the other hand, it is just as 
likely to have been due to the fact that the Taluqdars were 
there) ' backed by ample force ; and in the anarchy which 
temporarily prevailed, the people had no other resource but 
to return to their allegiance.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the policy pursued, it is 
quite certain that when the new Settlement was made, care 
was taken to preseiwe the rights of all parties, and there is 
scant reason to think that either the Settlements have 
wrought any evil, or were practically wrong in prin- 
ciple 


§ 3 . The S'uhject& of Study in Oudh Tenures, 

At any rate, wo need not deal any fuither with matters 
of paper conkoversy, but may pass at once to consider the 


^ In 1858 Lord Canning n'rofco— 
mrijorUy are mon diytinguiaU- 
nmthf^r by birili, go<id sorvuio or 
conneoUon wUh th»»8oil, who, har- 
ing htdd ofhco undfir Uxo Native 
ivs or Chahk- 

dirsj tvrniri will hv itxpIaiiK’d 

|>rc«ontlyi or having funnod dio 
wonnoy <*f oxtonsive irauta .... 
Md ab«s ^4 fclio authorifey/ Ac., nul 
thi*! i.i far too xjw^JOping a sUto- 
iVlDUt 


- As Sir Robert Montgomery 
wrote in h!*? UepoH of 1859 1 § 369), 
^ Wixiitover be the abytract idea of 
whatever the piineiple we 
might hnvn wished to wee carried 
out regarding the tenure of the soil, 
the fact remiuna important and in- 
centre verfihlo, that the superiority 
ami influence of th(*yo Taluqrhirs 
foiTQ a iiecesiary olement in fcUo 
social constitution of the provinces.* 
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land-tenures as they now are — a study whicli will naturally 
divide itself into three subjects: (i) the origin and gi'owth 
and present status of Taluqdars ; (a) what was the actual 
condition of the village bodies which formed tho units of 
which the ‘ taluqa ‘ estate was made up ; and f <5) what was 
the condition of the lowest stratum of actual cultivators in 
the villages (tenants), 

It is only necessary to i:>remise that as the SettlorjKuit was, 
in the gi‘eat majority of cases, made with the TaliiqdarB, this 
fact forms the distinguishing feature of the Oudli Hotilo- 
ments. In the North-Western Provinces, as “vve have S(‘(‘n, 
j)ersons holding a superior position in the nature of a taluq- 
darl, were only exceptionally settled with ; inoro often they 
were granted a cash allowance and certain privileges, while 
the Settlement was direct with the villages, ' In Oudh, 
Taluqdfira were always settled with wherevtir tlunr claims 
were apparent, Hence the Oudh Settlement is spoken of 
as the TALuonini Settlement. Of course, where tho 
villages were not, and perhaps had never been, included in 
any taluqa, the Settlement was with the proprietors, just 
as in any ordinary North-Western district. 

§ 4, Prtlhninari^a of ike Zand-SettUment. 

As a furblier preliminary matter, I may here dispose of 
the brief details which are necc.^sary, as to the dates and 
duration of the existing Settlements. Going back for a 
moment to what has already been stated — Oudh W'as an- 
nexed in February 1856. Tho intention was to make a 
summary Settlement for tliree years* The Mutiiiy super- 
vened, and the work done perished. Tho war oncled; all 
lands were confiscated hy proclamation in 1858 \ with the 
exception of the estates of six (reduced to five) loyal Taluq- 
dfira, whose estates were added to and confirmed, and their 
assessment made permanent. The confiscation of the other 
estates was really only intended to afford a new basis, anti 
to give free scope to a proper Settlement of all classes of 

' the text of tho proclamation in Appendix B to Mr, Sykes' book. 
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rights ; and notices were issued promising the restoration 
of estates to all who, not being concerned in murders, 
offered submission promptly, and obeyed the orders to 
disarm and dismantle their forts. Only a few estates were 
absolutely confiscated, and these were confeixed by Govern- 
ment on deserving chiefs. 

The first regular assessment was commenced in i860, 
and completed from thirteen to eighteen years later. 
These Settlements are still in force. 

We may at once proceed to consider the three subjects of 
our study, as above enumerated; after which a section will 
be devoted to the procedure followed in making the Oudh 
Settlements, noting the points of practice and the method 
of assessment wherever they differ from the practice or 
system of the North-Western Provinces. 


Section II— The TaluodIri Tenure. 

§ 5 * J^uture of the Tahtqddr's Estate, 

To make it clear what a Taluqdar is, and what is the 
nature of his estate, as now recognized by law, we must take 
a brief retrospective glance at the history of Oudh, 

Without going into the details of ancient history, it is 
enough to start with the fact, already stated more than 
once, that the Oudh districts had been the seat of a number 
of Hindu R^jds’ dominions. These had valried in number 
and extent ; being sometimes broken up by feuds and by 
family quarrels — ^members of the family setting up their 
estates as independent. In rarer cases, even a foreigner 
obtained the by conquest, 

In the slriplesb form of society, the ruled over a 
number of village bodies, in which tho separate cultivators 
wore all equal As Mr, Benett puts it, they formed a 
‘community’ only in the sense that they were grouped 
together under the same conditions of life, and were repre- 
sented by a common headman. The took his grain- 
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share from each village^ besides levying transit dues, ferry- 
fees, tax on forest-produce, tolls on arts and trades, and 
other ‘ manorial ’ dues, including a right to dispose of the 
■waste for extension of cultivation or founding of new 
villages. But frequently there were powerful indivi- 
duals or families who exercised within the village, what 
were in fact the same ^zamlnd&i’ privileges as the Raj A 
exercised over Ms State generally. According to their 
position, they either paid nothing to the Raja (except con- 
tributions in time of necessity) or paid a portion of the 
grain-share. 

And then, in later times, the Rdjd would, by ‘ bmt ' or 
grant, give (or rather sell) sinular privileges to certain 
persons. Thus^ varieties arose in the tenure of villages, 
and the variety resulted in differences from a revenue- 
collecting point of view. 

§ 6. CJictTige effected by the Muhavvniadan Conquest 

When the Muhammadan Government supervened, it was 
desirous of getting hold of the * zaminddri/ i. e. the land- 
lord’s or the Rdjd’s grain-share, and some of the other 
dues, as well as the right over the waste. It cared nothing 
for the administration of justice, for toUs and various other 
charges, which we should think the most essential attaubutes 
of the Government power and at once assume control of. 
Even when the Muhammadan Government managed its 
revenue collections direct, the Rajds wei‘e left in their own 
states (become parganae of the new administration) to ad- 
minister justice and collect their own manorial dues. But 
it was not an easy task to effect even this. The Rdjds were 
not satisfied to give up the main source of their revenue 
and remain contented with the dignity and the loss lucra- 
tive sources of income: and though not strong enough to 
resist altogether, they were able (and very willing) to give 
a great deal of trouble. And, even if this resistance was 
overcome, there wore powerful ^zaminddri* families in 
many villages also to be reckoned with. 
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^Tho difficulties,’ says Mr. Benott\ ihe way of the coh 
lection of the revenue direct, were really enormous. The Rajas 
could hardly be expected to see the Nazim’s (Muhammadan 
governor’s) soldiers realizing what they considered their own 
rights, without offering resistance whenever an oppoii-unity 
presented itself, and went frequently into armed revolt : the 
numerous and warlike bodies of village ^amlnddrs found their 
not very adequate means of subsistence cut away from them, 
and could only be induced to pay the sums at which their vil- 
lages were assessed, by constant compulsion, which they some 
times resented })y throwing tlio villages entirely out of cultiva- 
tion, and leaving nothing at all which could bo sent to Lucknow.’ 

Naturally, then, the idea suggested itself, to make the 
Rajd an agent fur collecting the village revenues, demand- 
ing only a certain sum, which he was to pass on to the 
treasury. This was a heavy sacrifice of revenue, and so 
the most vigorous of the Muhammadan rulers did not adopt 
it as a general plan ; but the weaker ones did, and probably 
at all times it was adopted to some extent. In fact, the 
history of Oudh before annexation, largely consists (from a 
revenue-point of view) of alternations between attempts of 
the State to collect the revenues direct, and haying recourse 
to collections through and others under the denomina- 
tion of Taluqdto. 

§ 7 , Formation of Tahtqaa. 

Let us see how the groups of territory which formed 
the talitqas took shape, and how the ^ Taluqdirs ’ actually 
acquired * estates/ 

That this plan of collecting revenue, and at the same 
time conciliating the should have been adopted, is 

not surprising. The kingdom of Oudh was so insecure 
from the Eohiilas, and, in later times, the Marfithds, not to 
mention the turbulent landlord communities within, that, 
in i 80 1, we know, ihe rulers felt unable to hold qn without 
the aid of a regular British force, to subsidize which they 

^ if?. A’., OdUila, I 93, The who’ll passage, pp. 53’“57, is well worth perusal. 
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^ cciled’ the Dofib difttrlcis of the North-Western ProvinceSj 
forxioiny in feet a belt of country all round Oudhj oii the 
east, south, and west, as a glance at the map prefixed to 
this ' Book ’ will show. 

The old lUjds, however, did not survive, even in their 
limited dominions, intacL The effect of mutual jealousies, 
family feuds, and so forth, was to break up the old ‘ Rdj * 
tenitories into subdivisions or smaller groups, so that in 
the end the actual taluqa estates were by no means coh- 
terminoufo with the former Hindu (Rajput) kingdoms. 

^ One of the principal results of the strong goveniment ’ 
(of the Oudli kingdom ijii its best days), writ(%s Mr. Beuott, 
^was that the younger Ijranclien of the ruling houses almost 
invaviubly cast off their uUcgiaiuje to the head of the clan, 
and when w<> again find the Hindu element assert its pre- 
doininanco (as the Taluqdeirs of the later kingdom) the ancient 
Rfijas hare yielded the leadership to the most able and 
vigorous among the cadets, tho small States have been split 
up into a number of still smaller baronies, which formed thei 
basis on which tho present ialuqas are founded.’ 

And then came the last act in the drama — the support of 
the decaying Oudh kingdom by British bayonets : that was 
the time when, under the pressure of well-meant but erro- 
neous advice from head-quarters, the attempt was made to 
get rid of the representatives of the Hindu Rfyd,, and sub- 
stitute direct management of ndziioB or chakladars. ‘ In 
single instances/ says Mi\ Benett, ^all over the country, 
the result was gained ; and there is hardly a Eaj — perhaps 
not one in the whole province — which was not at one time 
or another held by Government officials dealing directly 
with the tenants, while its (Hindu) chief was in flight.* 
But such attempts to upset the natural development of 
institutions end m failure, and ' there is perhaps hardly a 
case where the chieftain did not return, after a disposses- 
sion of a few years, and I'ecover, if not his whole property, 
at any rate a large number of hi$ villages/ Still, the result 
of all these changes was materially to alter the limits of 
the old jurisdictions. 
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§ 8 , IlhistratioTi from the old Qondd Edj* 

Mr, Benefct illustrates the trauaformation of the Hindu 
EAj into the later talnqa by the example of the old Gonda 
kingdom. I should like to quote the ^aphic account as it 
stands, but space compels me to state more in abstract, 
■what happened. 

The kingdom of Gondd< was one of those which, on the 
establishment of Muslim supremacy by Sa’adat *Ali KhAn, 
was maintained so far intact that Datt Singh accepted 
a * sanad * and agined to pay a tribute. His estate then 
covered an ai'oa of about twelve hundred square miles. 
But about the close of the last century, the then Eaj4 
(Siva Parshdd Singh) was in revolt, and was defeatea and 
slain, in battle with the Lucknow forces under a British 
officer. His heir was a boy, ten years of age, under the 
guardianship of his uncle, Hindupat Singh. In' the State, a 
banker, named Chain Pdnde, wns one of the piincipal 
employes. He died, and his three sons remained — ever 
watchful of the interests of the young Kaja. They dis- 
covered that the guardian had plotted to murder the boy 
and seize the inheritance ; accordingly they ayerted the 
calamity by the Oriental method of murdering the guardian 
and his children, instead. Taking this as a pretext, the 
Oudh Government thereon seized the principality and took 
the boy-heir prisoner. The estate was then made over to 
one of the Oudh Begams^, whose officei*s proceeded to 
collect the revenues. The villagers, however, naturally 
cherished the memory of their and the rulers of the 
time came to find it their interest to restore him. The 
result was that he got hack his estate, but only part of what 
it once had been ; while (not unnaturally) the descendants of 
Chain Pfinde, the Brahman banker, by the influence of their 
high caste and the service they rendered, got another por- 
tion. Thus arose two estates, which became ^ taluqaa * — 
the of some ^50^ the Bralhnan’s of 350, square miles • 


^ or Mica of the Court 
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the rest of the old Rdj went elsewhere, perhaps to descend- 
ants of the Begain s officers. 

This sort of dismembennent and subdivision is a specimen 
of what happened everywhere. 


§ 9. Other Gmes of Tahiqas^ 

Bub there were cases where there was no Rdja, or where 
the ‘ landlord * communities — more or less independent — 
were strong; hero the plan of contracting with some leading 
‘zamiudar* or some local capitalist, suggested itself. And 
in the days of decline, mere coui't favourites and specu- 
lators would occasionally secure the contract for their own 
benridt. 

In JBahraich it is mentioned that Taluqdars sometimes 
arose when some one member of an ordinary coparcenary 
village estate excelled in courage and prudence, and so took ' 
the lead, first becoming recognized as owner of his own 
village, and then, by various means, ‘protecting’ other 
villages all around, till in the end he erected a considerable 
estate. 

§ 10, Question of Policy reyarding the Emqdoyment 
of Taluqddra, 

I must say a few words about the variation in policy 
regarding the employment of Taluqdars. I mentioned that 
the plan was never wholly acceptable to vigorous rulers, 
and it was objected to, later on, by the British advisers of 
the Court. 

The Oudh province, it will be remembered, was at first 
only a suhordinato member of the greater Delhi empiro; but 
we may pass over thosu days, and come to the time when 
the OufUi Dt?puty assumed independence. Among the sis 
kings wJu* ruled during the first half of the present century, 
i, c. up to tlie ihuo of annexation, <mly two deserve miy 
mention na having endmu^oured to fuidi the iunetionB of a 
ruler. One of these was 8a adat 'A If Khau who ruled from 

VOL. ir. p 
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1798 to 1814; his reign -was marked by a complete revision 
of the land-revenue of the kingdom^ — the details being 
carefully preserved in the accounts of the kanungos of 
parganaSi and the patwdHs of villages. This indiceted 
direct State management. 

I have not discovered details as to exactly when the 
system of collecting the revenues through local nobles or 
men of influence, began. As a system, it has its bright 
side as well as its dark : there may be circumstances under 
which it is demonstrably the best, though it is, naturally, 
always liable to abuse. It is also very easy to represent 
it in dark colours^^ and it is impossible to judge correctly 
without an accurate knowledge of the real facts, and of the 
conditions under which it exists. 

In the palmy days of the kingdom, it may have been the 
case that the public welfare was best secured when the 
State officers dealt directly with the headmen of the vil- 
lages, and the collections were paid into local treasuries, 
the system being worked by a graded series of officers, be- 
ginning with small local charges, and ending with the 
government of a large tract of country, the whole under the 
thorough control of the State. But, even under the best 
administration, the task of direct collection was fraught 
with difficulty, as I have stated. And naturally, the diffi- 
culty became greater as the administration grew worse. 
Directly the reins of government fell into feeble hands, 
the accounts were falsified, the revenues fell off, and 
the people were oppressed. Bands of freebooters prowled 
about the country ; village was set against village, and the 
revenue wai^ never collected without a free fight and some- 
thing vex7 the Government 

officials. Then the temptation was great for the la^y ruler 
and his court to shirk the duty of control, to ignore details 
and the protection of each several viBago, and to bargain 
with capitalists for a certain sum of revenue &om whole 
parganas or other convenient groups of land, larger or 
smaller according to circumstances. 

*The existence, in some distaicts, of whose recognition 
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hctli policy and justice had invited, no doubt encou 3 ^agcd 
such a flystem, and, in fact, very probably suggested it in the 
first instance. At any rate, v?e have two causes for the taluqa 
system— /trsi, the necessity for conciliating and employing 
the old chiefs ; secondly, the desire of an indifterent governor , 
to save himself trouble in xevenue-manageraenh 

Where the taluqa system is carried out without regard 
to anything but money ; — where harsh and gi'eedy specu- 
lators are put in who have no hold on the traditions of the 
past, and no place in the hearts of the people, — the evil done 
will be groat. Where, on the other hand, the persons em- 
ployed as TttluqdSra ai’C the old aristocracy, accepted by the 
people and willingly obeyed, the plan is by no means always, 
or necessarily, a bad one. 

§ Ur The British Oovemment urge tJis Oudh Court 
to abolisk the Taluqa Syetem. 

So little, however, did these alternatives suggest them- 
selves to "ihe English advisers of the Oudh court, that the 
evil of a taluqdari system was assumed without any dis- 
tinction ; and the authorities pressed on the Oudh Govern- 
ment the desirability of returning to the direct sysfeem of 
revenue management ^ by State officers, irrespective of their 
intentions or ability for control. And in the reign of 
Muhammad 'AJi Shah (a. D, 1837-4^) the direct system 
was actually restored; the parganas were parcelled out 
into * chaMas,' and the revenues of each chakM were 
managed and collected by officers called ndzim or chalcla-^ 
ddr. In a very shoH time, however, it was found that these 
officials, uncontrolled as they wore, were not better, but 
woTso, than the Taluqd&rs. They e-^cacted just as much in 
the form of cesses and presents— over and above what they , 
paid into the treasury — as anyone else ; and that without 

^ See the dotftila in Sieemaa*s sword and nndor J3tre of hia guns, 
Jmrwif through Oiidh, toI. it pp. waa not one* whit bettor than the 
ao6- 7. The General justly remarlfs ayatom of leases of taluqas. The for^ 
that an unoon trolled odieial colket* inor was then spohon ui as the dmdni 
ing the xevoJiue at .tlie point of tho or ](h4a system, the Utter as iJdm, 

V ^ 
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any of the kindly fooling and indulgence that the old repre- 
sentatives of the ‘Eiij ’ must have felt and exercised towards 
their people. No doubt all Taluqdars, and especially those 
of later origin, were gi'asping, and often resorted to un- 
scrupulous means of getting villages ; moreover, they 
fought one with another and seized each other’s villages 
freely ; but these fights and factions brought excitement to 
a tuarbial people, and were not without theii’ compensa- 
tions ; and it is impossible not to believe — when we re- 
collect such examples of honourable conduct as the 
Mutiny itself elicited ^ — that there must have been, in the 
midst of all the turbulence of the times, a certain admixture 
of roug)i-and-ready justice and clan affection, affording 
protection to the people under the influence of a patri- 
archal feeling towards the Hajas, and backed, in the Rlijas 
themselves, by a certain feeling of responsibility and of 
^ noblesse obliye" This it was that made the rule of a 
real old Taluqdar so much more tolerable than that of 
a banker or an alien official of a corrupt and indifferent 
Coui't. 

§ 12. The Estates show Effects of loth Bystema. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the fact that (before 
annexation) Oudh revenue-affairs had been at one time 
under the control of Taluqclars, bound to pay a fixed sum 
to the treasury (the State taking no account of the detail 
of village collections within the takqa), and at another 
under officials called nfeims or chakladfe ; because, in the 
end, the estates, as they came into our hands, showed the 
effects of hofh sysicvis. They were neither altogether the 
estates of old Eaj^s, nor altogether the districts of officials 
and farmers and speculators, but a mixture of all. 

' And this fact gave rise to the namos— found in Oudh 
boolcK-of ‘pure* and impure’ TaluipMrs j the former 
beiiig ilu'i old Kajds, the latter hoing the couit favourites, 
pusbuig Bpeniktors, or officials, who got possession of 

» Setj lairoduotjon to iho Cliaptqr ii. p, 30. 
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^ sanads’ or vStato grantfi of areas, called thon\ taluf[a3, and 
inanaged them to their own advantage. 


§ 13 . InqvAnj ia 1 ^ 38 . 

When, after the rebellion and confi.'^cation of estates in 
1858, inquiry was made aa to the persons best entitled to 
be settled with, it was found that, in a nmjority of instance.s, 
the old families, or representatives of them, wore in posses- 
sion of taluqas. The estates wm) restor(;d to all who 
submitted; the villages given wore those claimed and 
allowed after a brief—perhaps too Ijriof, and not always 
satisfactory — local inquiry ; and the only terms exacted 
were aubmissi(m proved by giving up of arms and forts, 
and admitting the right of Government to make wnipfete 
pwvidon for all suhordlnate rights in the taluqa. The 
provisions were embodied in the ^ eanads * or title-deeds 
which were afterwards issued"^. 


§ 14. Primogemtiire a/rid Alienation. 

When all the preliminary inquiries %vere complete, a very 
natural question arose about the future prospects of these 
estates. Some of these were (as I have stated) ancient 
possessions of ^ pure ^ Taluqdars ; some had been acquired 
by * impure' Taluqd^rs (i* e. had come into the hands of 
persons not originally of Eajfo’ families) ; while the British 
annexation added yet a new class of taluqas, which were 


^ I liave beforn mentioned that 
iiTe loyal e^fcatc^KS not oonfisea- 
tedj but were oonlirnu'd on a per- 
manent Settlement to the owners. 

I do not tlunk it 'of the least ini- 
portanee to the htudenfc to go over 
the correspondoneothat arnaB,when 
Sir Charles Wingfield was Chief 
CommiHsioTvor, an tu exactly %vhat 
title should bo conveyed, and 
whether the elauao about suii-Bottle- 
ments sliould bo entered. If any 
one is carious about the matter ho 
will hnd the whole in Mr. Sykes' 
Compendiumt pp. 66-111, and the 
form of * sanad ' at p. 385, Appen- 


dix E (II). The loyal TaluqdarK* 
sanad is shorter, and, aays nothing 
about a sub-Settleniont. In roalitj 
this made no dilTeronce, as the 
Government I’elained full power 
to legislate on (he subject, and 
its intention to maintain all rights 
not forfeited for nnpaidonabln mis- 
conduct, as they wore boforo, Wiw 
nevor doubtful, in one estate any 
more than in another. This is all 
clearly explained in a letfcur of the 
Oovernment of India (iiath Sep- 
tember, i860) printed by Mr. Sykes 
at p. ri5, and is further afhrmed by 
Section 4, Act I of 1869, 
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^conferred’ or gi‘antedj — ie. these were estates really con- 
fiscated from persons who refused to submit, and which 
were granted by the Government, e* g. to the Kaja of Ka- 
pdrthAM (in. the Panjdb), who has become a great Taluqddr 
in Ondh. If left to the usual law of inheritance, these 
estates would soon split up into ever- increasing sub- 
divisions, and completely lose their character as taluqas. 
It was therefore a question how far any rule of primogeni- 
^U'j’c—which would cause the estate to remain undivided 
for ever — could be enforced, and how far a power of trans- 
fer, and especially of bequeathing the estate by will, should 
bo recognized and regulated h 
It is unnecevssary to go into any discussion of the merits 
of these questions ; they have all been set at rest by the 
Oudh Estates Act I, of 1869, as amended by Act X 
of 1885, 


§ 15. 

The result of this disquisition may be practically 
summed up» 

The term ‘Taluqddr’ cannot be defined exactly ; because 
the holder of the estate, as it now is, has had a vaiious 
origin. We cannot, in all cases, say that he is a descendant 
and representative of the old Hind.u Hdj, who accepted a 
‘ sanad * and paid tribute to the Mughal Government, Ifor 
that would only meet many, hut not all, cases. We cannot 
either say that the Taluqdfc was a revenue-ofidcer of the 
State, converted into a superior proprietor, for that would 
only be true to a limited extent. 


^ The atudont is ayraie that 
tliough tho usual Hindu law of m- 
heritanee (under its different varie* 
ties) contemplates the division of 
estate 5 fcho ^gaddi^ or throne and 
the taynlties of a royal family, do- 
scond to the eldest undivided ; and 
tho same rule prevails throughoul? 
the feudal gi^adations of the B^pufe 
kingdom not only in the succession 
of a or IshUi^lriy^, but also of 
th^ MOf Bini 4 , and o&er magnatest 


The question is, exactly where the 
rank of the family ceases to be 
such that there is a ‘ gaddi,' and that 
primogonifciire applies. Xooklng to 
the nature of the taluqas and the 
origin and. status of some of the 
holders, it was a question in mm 
oases-^though of course not in tlie 
'pure' families-* whether prime* 
geniture should apply or not. (See 
voL 1 chap. lY. p. 244, ante.) 
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The word taluqa. (as we shortly write it, to avoid the 
inconvenience of the more correct Ha’alluqa") is derived 
from the Arabic root 'alq, which implies ‘ connection ’ or 
‘ dependence h' So that a Taluqdar may be said to be 
a person recognized by the State, either by sa?iflcZ(waiTant) 
or otherwise, as managing (and indeed contracting for) the 
revenues, and having the general control of an estate which 
was dehned originally by the area over which his influence 
extended, or by local considerations of existing parrjana,^ 
divisions. The estate ultimately consisted of villages 
which wore either wholly or partly, and in aunie stronger 
or weaker sense, the ‘ propeid-y * of their reeogniz(id holder. 
The Hfinad of * Taluq<hir ' ntade such an c&tate-holder ‘ de- 
pendent ’ on, or in connection with, the central power 
The Muhammadan system did not aim at definition. For 
modern purposes, all we need say is that a ‘TaiuqdAr* is 
a person whose name is entered in a list, which, under 
Section 8 of tho Oudh Estates Act (1869), is provided to be 
prepared ; and that he possesses such rights as the Act 
specifies, and as subsist in conformity with other laws 
secui'ing the position of the village bodies and the rights of 
tenants, and long since made perfectly clear by the records 
of Settlement, 

We may summarize the origin, of TaluqdiSrs, as— 

^i) ^Pure’ — descendants and representatives of the old 
Hindu Edj, however subdivided or dismembered. 

{%) Muhammadan court favourites, bankers, or 

others, who were granted, or who acquired, by 


* Mr. Camegy (Nof^s on Lan^ 

Ujiper Inc?ja,Trilbn(3r, 1874) 
Bays the word 'alq irieaDS a ‘ Uech' — 
one hanging on to another body ; 
but in fact this is only ono of very 
many secondary meanings to be got 
out of ^alq, of which the pHmary 
sense is ^ depending,' * hanging on 
to.* f 

* Or perhaps the ‘ dopondonoy * 
refers to the villages being doj^n- 
dent on the overlord ; collecting, 
as it wore, about his protecting do- 


main, and hanging on to him. 

It is somewhat curious that this 
word should have como in time, to 
moan any moderate group of vil- 
lagesforming a tract for revenue pur- 
poses, and so to have been adopted 
by tho Mar^thus and othora, till 
now it indicates tlio princi}ral local 
subdivision of districts in Weston 
and part of 'Southei'ii India (being 
written taluk or tulukd in the Hindi 
dialects). 
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iEfluenco in troubled times, by sale, mortgage, 
and by standing security for revenue-payments, 
and often by force or fraud, the overlordsbip of 
villages which they got into their power 

(3) Military grantees (of jagirs, in fact) who became 

Taluqdars 

(4) Special ‘ grantees * on whom the title was conferred 

by the British Government. Such was the gi’eat 
estate of the Panjah Ihtja of Kapurthalit, gi^anted 
in FaMbad, &e., for services, in place of former 
owners whoso estates were absolutely forfeited. 

All Taluqdars now hold by grant from the British 
Government ; that is their only legal title. Some estates 
are indivisible, and descend to the eldest son ; also others 
are divisible and governed by the ordinary rules of in-* 
heritance, as provided by the Estates Act 


§ 16. Nature of the Taluqddrs Right over his 
Villages, 

Next, as regards the nature of the proprietorship, or 
extent of the connection which the landlord actuafly holds 
with each village: this varies considerably, according to 
circumstances. The subject naturally can hardly be fully 
understood till we have considered the history and present 
condition of the villages ; but we have already (pp. 199, rjoo) 
briefly stated that there were always, at least in some parts, 
cases in which, by the effect of grants, and sales under the 
guise of grants, proprietary communities grew up inside the 
village, or where certain families assumed the ^ ^ammddri’ 
position. When the villages came under a taluqcvy they pre- 


‘ intoresting artioio will bo 
founU ia the €n,lQuUa HeiietOf 1B66, 
‘The Taluqtoi tenures of XJppot 
Iwdk/ which gives details about 
hmv the taluqs were fonnod ; and 
see 5 . ii?,, 3:873, p. .^8, 

® Babraich Ji,, p. 88. In. tho 
the taUiqdiiri had 


boeti acquired, seveiiteon generations 
ago by a Bisalddr (cavalry officer), 
and for seven generations after- 
wards this milita fy title Wiia kept 
np by tho deacendants. 

* See Erskine'a 2)t{;est (Settlement 
section V, I II, &c ). 
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Bertod different degreea of right, and also in later times 
aecured from the Taluqdar (as such), by sale or grant, certain 
privileges, By the time the Taluqdars wore estahliahod as 
an institution, the revenue was habitimny paid in money ; 
in many cases, the collection of the village-revenue was ^ 
arranged for hy employing a lessee, who engaged to make 
good the necessary amount, together with so much more 
for the Taluqddr himself. Then the Taluqdar had little 
else to do hut sit at home and receive the rental or 
amount of the ' theka,‘ and pay in siicli part of it as was 
fixed (l>y custom or his grant) to 'the Oovemineiit trefisury. 
His virtual connection with the village was then but 
slight, 

But ill other cases the Taluqdar mainttdnod a much 
closer connection. For one thing, if he was the old Efijd 
of the pargana, he retained much of his ancient privilege 
of management ; he administered justice, decided disputes^ 
and, in shoit, was very much what he had been in old 
days, only that now a large part of the State revenue went 
to Lucknow, though he had the collection of it, and pro- 
bably took a good deal besides the fixed sum he was bound 
to re ii to the treasury. Then again, under the Native 
rule, the E^ja had the disposal of the waste — at any rate 
in 'all villages in which a landlord community had not 
grown up. In the course of his revenue-management, he 
had to look out for the efficient cultivation of his lands ] 
and no one doubted his ability, if he was strong enough 
(for ^ might’ was his ‘ right’), to put in this man and turn 
out that, in any village-holding he pleased. It naturally 
follows that the closer the connection of the Taluqdfir, the 
weaker would be the surviving position of the village- 
owners ; whereas, the less he interfered, the more complete 
the independence of the landholders would remain. More- 
over, the extent of the Taluqddr’s interest in the villages 
depended i\ot a little on his own action in the course of 
dealing with them. 


^ ^ Bahrsicli S, J?., p. 83. 
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§ 17. Or ant of Rights by the Taluqddr. 

In the Gazetteer I find it remarked that in earlier times 
the north of Oudh (Kheri, Gond£^ and Bahi’aich) was largely 
wastOj while the south was "better cultlwated ; in the former, 
therefore, when Taluqdars were able to establish or revive 
villages, the” tenants became more completely subordinate. 

‘ A tract of waste land would be- made over .... to some 
enterprising soldier or courtier, or some cadet of a house 
already established. In such a case, the lord’s position 
would bo from the first, absolutely independent, as all the 
people settled by him would be his servants and dependents, 
and would have no lights but what he granted, or perhaps, 
in after times, sold 

The great Chardd hMqa and the N&n.'p&Ti estates were 
formed in this way, and bo the IkaunA estate, which was 
made over to a Bisaldar (leader of cavalry) to keep order 
in the country and bring it under cultivation. It was in 
these northern districts that many * birt ’ grants wei’e made 
to clear the waste. 

But equally in more settled parts, the Taluqd^ made 
grants by which he conferred proprietary rights (in sub- 
ordination to his own general superior right) to vaiious 
extents, whether to the whole village, or to specific lands. 
Ho also made various concessions to settlers on his estate, 
or to founders of new villages or hamlets added on to older 
ones. 

Hence it may be that in some taluqas the Taluqddr is 
found almost the direct owner of a large portion of his 
villages, which are either composed only of tenants or of 
under-proprietors with very weak rights ; in others, almost 
every village will have a quasi-proprietary body, possess- 
ing righk called * aub-ienui'ea of diflferent kinds, and 
in some cases protected by a sub-settlement; here the 


* (tojCfear, vol. i, p. 177. * 
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Taluqd^r is hardly more than an overlord entitled to his 
cash profits. 

^ It is weU known V says Colonel Erskine, in the Ovdh 
Digest of Circulars — 

^ that the rights of the inferior proprietors ’ (i. e. the villages 
comprising the taluqa) ^ will he found in diiferent degrees of 
vitality. In some the Taliiqdai' has succeedec] in obliterating 
every vestigo of independent right and making the former 
proprietors forget it too. In others ... he has reduced thorn 
to the condition of more cultivators. In some cases, though 
he had originally brouglit the village under his sway by force 
or trickery^ the Taluqdar has permitted the reproaentatives of 
the old proprietary body to arrange for the cultivation, receive 
a share of the profits, and enjoy ‘manorial' rights. In some, 
again, he has left them in tlio fullest exercise of their proprietary 
rights, paying only through him (but at a higher rate to cover 
his risk and trotible) what they would otherwise have paid 
direct to the Steta These flatter) are what are called ‘‘ doposil 
villages, the owners of which voluntarily placed theiiiaelves 
under the Talucjdar to escape the tyranny of the “Kazims^ 
(Government revenue officers),’ 

It must be remembered that, under the Native Government, 
the effect of the placing of a village in a taluqa. was to 
strike it off the revenue-roUs of the Government. The list 
only took account of taluqas and of such villages as re- 
mained unattached to taluqas When once a village got 
into a taluqa, it depended on circumstances how much 
right passed to the Taluqdiir, and how much x'emaiued to 
the villagers. 

6 1 8 . Local Extent of Takiqa Estates. — ^Deposit 
Villages: 

As to the local extent of the estates in old times, as already 
remarked, it was uncertain : it consisted of as many villages 
as the chief originally owned or had conquered and could 
keep ; or on the nuinber of ‘ deposit ’ villages which gathored 

^ Quoted from Seotion Y, | la, ® Administratim Rmrtf r87a-7a» 
p* 93* Oonocal Suminary. 
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under his protection. For it is to be remembered that when 
the taluqa system became general, it was very difficult for 
the villages to dispense with protection ; and in not a few 
cases they voluntarily ' deposited ' themselves under the 
protection of a powerful neighbour. 

The extent as well as the title of taluqa estates is now 
legally set at rest by Act I of 1869. The ‘ estate* extends 
to all property acquired or held in the manner mentioned 
in Sections 3, 4, or 5 of the Act or conveyed by special 
grant of the British Government. 

Section 3 includes in the estate all villages which wore 
settled after ist April, 1858, with the Taluqdar, and for 
which a taluqddri sanad was granted, and which were in- 
cluded in his qabdliyat, or were decreed to him (even if not 
so included) by order of court. Section 4 covers the case 
of those loyal Taluqdars (mentioned in the 2nd Schedule) 
whose estates were not confiscated the qabiiliyat which 
they executed after 1st April, 1858, shows the extent of 
their estate. Section 5 covers the case of any special 
gimtee. 

^ At Settlement, also, a formal decree was recorded for 
! every village, declaring that it was, or was not, part of such 
’ and such a taluqdd,ri estate 

§ 19. Swe of Estates. 

The typical taluqddri estates are often, but not always, 
large. This circumstance, moreover, is not of a crucial 
character. At one time a question was raised whether the 
smaller estates were to be called taluqdfiri at all. This 
question was decided in the affirmative, provided that their 
real nature was taluqddri K 

^ -'It would appear,' however, that out of 23,049^ ‘mauzas* 
'or villages in the province ^ 13,1614 belong to ^Taluqdto * 
of all classes ; thus: — 

^ SecUon IV, §§24 and 29. have added together the primogeni- 

^ Cirmtaf 19 of i86i> § 3. txire estates and those that are 

® Agritniltural Btaiisiics 1886-87 governed hy the ordinary law of 
(Returns to Secretary of State). I inheritance. 
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No. of 
ostateH, 

No. of 
vill(iffet) 
compiiHcd, 

Aveiftgo 
area of caoli 
estate. 

Taluqdilr estates paying over R. 50, 000 ^ 
annual revenue . . . . ' 

40 

7446} 

Acres. 

117,300 

Taluqddr estates paying between 
E. 5,000 and R. 50,000 

104 

5165 

18,593 

Taluqdar estates paying less than 
R. 5,000 

48 

2281 

2495 

Smaller grantees under Act I of 1869 

159 

321^ 

984 


There are, therefore, many smaller estates (those in the 
third ahd last lines of the table), which were tenures of 
lesser note, subdivisions and fragments of greater estates, 
as well as minor holdings of grantees and other persona 
who, though not exactly Taluqdte in the sense above 
described, had an overlord right over certain villages, and 
were therefore reckoned as Taluqddrs .under Act I of 1869 
(section 5). As a list of these (No. 5, under section 8) 
was prepared, it can never be doubtful who or of what 
kind, the grantees are. 

There are also a very few estates where there was a still 
lower type of overlord right ; and these cases, though ^ taluq- 
dari’ in the sense of double tenure defined in Thomason's 
DireciionSi do not come under Act I of 1869. In them the 
North-Western practice was follovjed; the villages were 
settled with direct, and the ‘superior* given a. cash or 
mdlikdna allowance, i, e. a cash allowance in lieu of actual 
managoment 

§ ao. Some Tahiqddrs have other Titles. — O^adh 
meaning _ of ‘ i^aminddr,^ 

It will bo observed in the and Schedule to Act x of 
1869 that, one or two of the loyal estate-holders there 

^ Digest, y, § 17. ColonL-1 Erdkine, thestv i X easx only recall a few sucli 
CommifSiiiionGr of Luoknow, writes cases in one talucja.’ 
to mo — < Tliere are hardly mj of 
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excepted, have the title of ^ Zaminddr-’ This, however, ia 
only the rather inaccurate title used, without precision, 
when the original pToclamation issued, and maintained 
because the list was embodied in the Act, exactly as it 
originally stood. In Oudh the term zaminddr is only 
used to signify a managing holder of land ; and when the 
Taluqd£r became overlord, the ^ zaminddri * of the villages 
' (i. e. the managing right) indicated the under-proprietor’s 
right (cf, p, 1 8a). There are, however, a number of 
landlords, mostly small owners, who remained independent 
of any Taluqd^r ; and in the Statistical Returns furnished 
to the Secretary of State, twenty-two tolerably large estates 
are shown, holding between them 219 villages, as ‘Zamin- 
dfirl,* while a still larger number (paying less than R. 1000 
revenue annually) are enumerated. The greater ones are 
the estates of persons who, as the result of the direct 
management, or otherwise, did not happen to become in- 
corporated with any taluqa. These, therefore, are Zaminddri 
(landlord) holdings in the ordinary, not in the special, sense 
0u3t explained) ; they are in fact estates, where there is only 
one grade of proprietary interest. 

Section III.— ViiiLA.0E Tenttbes and Subordinate 
Rights. 

§ I, Forms of Village^ 

Unde^ the Taluqdte, the units of the estate are the villa- 
ges ; and, as ali‘eady intimated, there are in most districts 
some villages which are independent of any Taluqdd,r. As 
to these groups of land, they do not in themselves appear in 
constitution diflferent from villages elsewhere, except per- 
haps- that there is a less tendency to fix the residence of the 
cultivators in one central spot ; and that there are more 
scattered residences, — small groups of houses forming de- 
tached hamlets as near the fields as possible \ 

^ ^ ‘The village in Oudh is not a a email arhitraiy revenue divisipn. 
single collection Of houses, hut . , . The number of hainlefcs in any 
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The villages are now all either included in taluqas or 
independent. All, of course, will he really of the eame 
varieties or species ; only that where villages had long been 
in taluqas, there was a tendency to lose the original features, 
and to become merely aggregates of cultivating holdings, 
equally subservient to the TaluqdAr. Such villages as hold 
a suh- Settlement are now protected, as far as law can 
protect them, from further alteration. 

The statistical returns do not classify the villages inside 
the taluqas, but give us details of the villages r^oi included 
and settled with separately as proprietary bodies. These 
are classified under the old-fashioned divisions of ‘zamin- 
‘pattidfiri,’ tod ' bhaiAchdrd,’ with the ‘imperfect’ 
form of the two latter. 


§ 2 . Origin and Ormuth of Villages. 

Oudh is a country which was, as I have remarked, the 
centre of the Aryan civilization It represented, in fact, 
just the ideal organization of states, revenue-divisions and 
village-groups, which formed the basis of the description 
contained in the Institutes of Mann. It is important as 
affording conclusive evidence that ‘landlord-villages’ — 
those in which a joint-proprietary body exists, claiming the 
whole area — certainly grew up, at a later stage, over and, 
among pre-existing villages that were raiyatwdri or non-^ 
landlord in type. And there is every reason to believe that, 
though some landlord- villages represent the settlement of 


particular yillage varies ■vvitb its 
area, and with the convenience its 
lands offer for "building, from only 
one to sometimes as many as fifty/ 
(GfozeWeer, Introduction, p. siv.l 
In former days tho chief lived in 
a kind of fortress which is thus de- 
scribed : ' ‘ A largo area was planted 
with bamboos and prickly shrubs 
through which narrow winding 
patlis led to on open centre sur- 
rounded on all aides by a moat. 
On this the family of the chief 
himself, the servants, soldiers, and 


a few artizans in wood and iron, 
tenanted a cluster of mud cottages 
on which the best was hardly to be 
distinguished from the worst.^ But 
this place was the centre of protec- 
tion and the basis of operations in 
the Taluqdar fights of those days. 

A I should like here to acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to Mr. W. 0 . 
Benott, 0. S., not only for his ad- 
mirable account of the ‘ lUj ' 
(Gondii B. J?. pp, 37164) but for 
valuable informationcommumeatod 
by letter. 
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conquering tribes and bodies of adyenturers,whOj in viidue of 
conquest and high or miliiaiy caste, claimed landlord righls 
from the first and allotted the land on Boino one of the 
known principles (as in the North Panjab and other paiiia), 
yet the bulk of the landlord villages in the North-West 
and Oudh were not of this class, bat grew up over a pre- 
existing form. 

Passing over the organization of the Aryan territory into 
petty kingdoms and principalities of lesser chiefs (which I 
have elsewhere described), and coming to the village groups, 
all our evidence points to the fact that these villages were 
formed either by groups of conquered cultivators or of the 
Baja’s people, who either settled on tho waste or occupied 
the lands whence earlier tribes had been expelled. And 
no historical evidence takes us back to any other state of 
things than that already described, where each villager 
held his own fields or holding on the title that he was the 
‘ first clearer ^ — ^the reclaimer of the field from the virgin 
forest or waste. Very probably it was the produce that 
was looked on as the subject of property rather than the 
/'soil. The cultivator did not regard himself as a co-sharer 
in a certain area of territory, but as entitled to the crop his 
hands had raised, with the exception that he had to yield a 
part of it to the Rdjd and a part to the village artizans and 
' menials, &c., who rendered service to him and his fellows in 
common. 

In such a village there was a headman, who was soon 
adopted (so to speak) into the State system, and was partly 
hereditary, partly appointed by the Bdj^,and endowed with 
a revenue-free plot and with certain privileges, in return 
for which he (with the writer-accoimtant) saw to the due 
collection of the Baja's grain-share, and was generally re- 
sponsible for the peace and good behaviour of his village. 

• The waste area adjoining such a village ‘moused for grazing, 
cutting fuel, &c. ; but the village cultivators never thought 
of it as their common property, to be (on occasion) divided 
among them in definite shares. 

But the Bdjds usually had minor officers, courtiers, ser- 
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vantSjand members of the family to be rewarded, supported, 
or aided. These were not persons of such importance as 
to hayp separate * feudal' estates, but they were provided 
for by being allowed to take, in individual villages, the 
whole or part of the grain and other rights. Not 

only so, but when, in the course of events, a state broke up, 
or a minor chiefs estate was divided by partition, indivi- 
duals or families got single villages (or more than one) 
on the same terms. Once in this position, they gradually 
seized on the waste, which they cultivated to their own 
profit and became the landlords of the entii’e estate or 
village ; the original cultivators became their * tenants.' 

Thus in most villages would be found families of Kaha- 
triyfis (Chhatrls), and of the ubiquitous Brahmans — so 
necessary to Hindu social life — and, in later times, Mu- 
hammadans, who gained a footing in the villages in one way 
or another. Often, too, the Edjfi made ' sankalp,' or gifts of 
plots of land, to Brahmans in the village. Or he would 
make a grant for support (jewan birt), to his relations, or a 
grai^t for a money consideration 5 and the grantee's 
family^would gain the whole village in time, or at least 
a leading position in it. These families, in the course of 
time, multiplied into bodies, claiming equal rights and 
sharing the profits according to the system which theyi 
recognized. 

Moreover, leading families often gained a new position, 
without any alienation of the RSji's rights. They began 
by being recognized or appointed as managers^ and ended 
by forming a proprietary community over the village. 

When the gradual increase of population and the more 
general use of coined money combined to bring about the 
substitution of cash-payments for the old giuin-share, the 
control and management of the villages became increasingly 
necessary. For the interests in the village became nume- 
rous ; it was too complicated a business to take grain- 
shares, or even payments in cash in detail, from e£^ch 
cultivator or cd-sharer; so a lump-sum was assessed, and 
the leading family or families were allowed to pay it up 
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primaxily, and recover it in detail from the villagers, who 
thus came more and more under their control. The manag- 
ing families required remuneration for this responsibility 
and labour, and were therefore allowed a deduction from 
the revenue, which they retained for themselves ; and they 
were allowed to hold their own private or family lands (sir) 
at lower rates than other people. The deduction from the 
revenue, when that became a sum of cash, was calculated at 
a fixed sum in money, and was called * nankar ‘ (an allow- 
ance for subsistence or ^ bread *). It might also be paid in 
the form of land held revenue-free to the fixed amount. 

These families were also supported by the wealth gained 
in wars ; for their cadets did not crowd the lands, but went 
away to serve in the armieisi, and could send their savings and 
their booty home. This enabled them to buy up land and 
grow in power. 

Subordinate proprietary rights were also acquired by 
the sale of rights for a consideration ; but this was done 
in later times, when the Rdj^'s position was more pre- 
carious 

The communities that were thus formed, took the lead 
in everything, and the old original inhabitants — if 
there were any — or the humbler members of the same or 
other, castes became the ' tenantry.' To these families 
engaging for the revenue, the managing right or title to 
the village (called mminddH) was attached ^ in subordina- 
tion to the overlord. 

When families which had gained the superior position in 
one of these ways in a village, became large enough to divide, 
they might either adopt the ancestral plan of sharing, or 
some other. In the Mahadewd pargana, of Gonda district®, 
we find that a clan of the GorAha Bisen tribe had settled as 
conquering landlords. They were of that class which had 
no Rajas and chiefs of their own, but adopted what the 
waiters call a * republican ' constitution. They acknow- 

^ See Introduction, p» Ivii. Noith-Western Provinces (p. 182, 

See also the saono .circumstance ante), 
noted in feho Mur^dilb*td Diefcx-ict, « 0oudfi.S. i?., § 88, p. sr. 
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ledged, howevoPj tlie gGnoral suzerainty of a local (Kalli- 
ans) In virtue of their power and position, they 

obtained in ah their villages a grant of the Edjd’s grain- 
share or, as we should say, the revenue-free holding ; but 
this did not give them the whole managing right, nor the 
waste and ^ manorial * dues. It came to pass in time that this 
clan gained a victory for the slaying a Moslem enemy 
in single combat ; whereon the clan asked and obtained a 
grant of the full ^ zammddri ’ right in their villages ; and 
these in after times never came under any taluqa. These 
viUagos are therefore still independent landlord villages, 
holding on the bhaidch^-rd principle. 

Had these various landlord bodies remained unaltered, 
the Oudh villages would now exist in the same variety of 
form as in the North-Western Provinces ; but the change 
of the Eajds into Taluqddrs, and the growth of the taluqa 
system generally, caused many of these villages again to 
sink into an inferior position under the Taluqddr landlord *, 
where that has been the case, only fragments of the older 
rights now survive. Some villages, however, escaped absoi^p- 
tion altogether; and, where the taluqas were established, 
new (subordinate) rights were granted or recognized by th< 
Taluqddrs themselves (as we shall see later on). 

The returns do not, as I have said, inform ns how man; 
villages of each class are now held subordinate to Taluqddrs 
but those which were strong enough to maintain indoper 
dence are given (as for all Oudh), thus : — 



Nnmljor ot‘ 
estates. 

la ho>v 
■many Til- 
lages. 

Aveidge 

area. 




Acte^a. 

21amiiiddd . , . 1 

310a 

2936 

535 

Paitiddri 


58s 

397 

Bhaidoliara . 

212 

168 

622 

Mixed or imperfect^ 

3594 ■ 

3738 

633 


^ Ifc win be bbaervod that by this numbfir of vtUages are viitually 

official fonn, bv far the larfirest excluded from olassifloationi be- 
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There are hut few villageB due to the expansion of families 
of reyenue-farmeTs or auction-purchasei^a, dating from our 
own early revenue-system, as in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, because Oudh never knew that system, being only 
annexed in 1856. But cases will be found of ' zaminddri ’ 
and ‘pattidari* villages, which are analogous, and due to 
the intrusion of officials and farmers under the Oudh Court ; 
and some will also be due to associated bodies of colonists 
holding by ploughs.^ 

§ 3. of Village History. 

Thus in Oudh we have three stages : — 

(1) Original villages under Aryan whose indi- 

vidual right to the (dealing was recognisned (now 
called bhaiAch^rd in official records). 

(2) Growth of leading families, either under the RdjiS, or 

under him when he became Taluqd^r, or by their 
own force and action, who ha^ve multiplied into 
communities of landlords, claiming the whole 
village, and holding either undivided, or on 
ancestral shares, or on the ^ republican ' (real 
bhalfichjirA) principle: (managers and farmers of 
single villages acquired a zamindfoi position also 
in the same way). 

(3) ^ Yillages become absorbed into taluqas ; and according 

to the existence or non-existence of ^ zatolndAri 
.families,^ become wholly tenants of the TaluqdAr, 
or subordinate proprietors under him, in varying 
degrees — from having a right over the whole 
village, to having the right only on certain plots 
or portions of it. Only the strongest and those 
peculiarly situated, remain ' independent ^ of any 
taluqa. 

With reference to the (3) head, it should be remarked that 

(»u8e ^ imperfect^ really means ’zamlnddri, pattidAn, or some kind 
nothing hut tiiiit a part of the Und of hhaiach^rd — how many of each 
ia nndlyided ; hence in thmsdves we do not know, 
theee 3594 niay j>e either 
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it was not easy to escape being taken into, a taluqa — and in 
some cases it was desirable ; and we have already noticed 
the cap 3 of ‘ deposit ’ villages, where the managing-body (if 
there was one) or the cnltivatorsj voluntarily placed them- 
selves under the protection of a powerful Taluqdar, either 
to escape the oppression of. another Taluqdar, or to avoid 
the exactions of a Government officer, who collected the 
revenue as long as the village belonged to no taluqa 


§ 4. Varying Degrees of Surviving Right in 
Villages, 

It will not bo surprising to find that noio^ in villages 
which came under the Taluqdars, rights sui’vive in various 
degrees and forms. If there has not been any growth of a 
grantee, or of a managing head, then, of course, the villagers 
have no rights, except as occupancy-tenants; perhaps not 
even those. Where there are old * zamindari ’ families, 
from pre-Muhammadan times, these may have succeeded in 
retaining a suhordinate proprietary interest in the whole 
village, or only in some parts or in pai*ticular plots. In 
such villages the existing rights are due to recognition by 
the Taluqdar himself, after his position, as such, was secured; 
and then they arc according to his grant, whatever earlier 
rights they may represent or be substitutes for, 

At Settlement it was a matter of the first importance to 
ascertain the different degrees of right, and make legal pro- 
vision for their security. All those questions had to be 


^ If a village was nofc under a 
taluqa, it required great stability to 
resist enemies, and also the oppres- 
sion of the State oftlcerSk When 
the Naxiins Lad their own way, 
their oppression was terrible, fis Sir 
W. Sleoman’s narrative {Jaurnetj 
throng}}, voL i) shows. In 

these peaceful days it is ulmest 
strange to hoax* that the rovenuo 
of the martial Chhatri villages was 
often not colleoted without a flght, 
and apparently a regular siegG» Dr, 


Butler, reporting on the condition 
of Southern Oudh in 1838-39, speafes 
of the Ohakladai’'s cannonading the 
villagga as an evory-day occurrence, 
When Sa^adat 'Ali (one of the good 
Nawiibs) really controlled his ^ Chak- 
ladars,’ it is said that during his 
reign a single cammi-skai could not 
be fired by a Ohakladdr in attempt- 
'ing to realize the x-e venue, without 
being followed by an immediate 
inquiry (1) (Sykea, p. 5, quoting 
BllioVs Chronicles 0/ Undo, p. 131.) 
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dofcornained by rnieJ4 wliicli were gradually Iramed foi^ tbo 
purpose, —now embodied in the sub-Settleinent and Tenancy 
Acte; and, to facilitate the disposal of the numerouH ques-- 
tions that arose, the Settlement officers themselves, as in the 
Panjab, wore vested with the powers of Civil Courts, and 
enabled to settle the often troublesome litigation that was 
inevitable. 

Where these under-proprietary rights wore strong, the 
holders got a ^ sub- Settlement/ and a right of holding the 
I entire village in perpetuity, at rates fixed at the Scttle- 
^ment, and holding good for the term of Settlement- The 
rest of the villagers were their tenants 'at-will, a very few 
perhaps being occupancy ^tenants in virtue of some former 
position. 

Where the rights were not so extensive, there would 
be a recognition of an imder-proprietary right to ‘sir’ 
lauds (eultivated at favourable rates), and to groves, tanks, 
and houses, plots held by sale or in unredeemed mortgage, 
and so forth, but no sub-SettlemonL for the whole edate. 
The law is, in practice, unfavourable to the existence of a 
proprietary body between the Taluqd^r and the village 
cultivators. The Sub-Settlement Act of t 886 demanded ‘a 
strictness and comprehensiveneBS of proof for cases in which 
whole villages were claimed, which roada the majority of 
such claims practically hopeless of success/ At the same 
the law provided for the retention of the sir land and 
I other holdings of plots of land at low-rental rates. 

This is practically true, although in theory^ any sub- 
tenure might give idse to a right of sub-Settlement, with 
its attendant advantages, provided that the conditions of 
Act XXVI of x866 were complied with. In practice, the 
sub-Settlement was only made with individuals or bodies 
who, but for the Taluqd^ir, would have been full owners of 
a whole village, or hamlet, or definite estate, forming a 
* ehak ^ or group of land ; for it was such who were usually 
able to show their continuous holding by a contract or 

^ SoQ SyJco$" CompeiUliUTn, p, 158, from the Indian Appeals and Indian 
and the vavioUe authorities quoted law imports, 
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lease, ‘holding pakkd,’ or pukhtaddri (as it is called in 
revenue language) under the Taluqddr. What the dilfer- 
ent forms of inferior right now are, we shall inquire 
presently. 

§ 5. Illustrations of Tenure from the Distrkts. 

But it will fii’st be desirable to make brief notes of the 
state of each of the twelve districts of Oudh, as regards the 
number of villages which have been included in taluqas or 
have remained independent ; and to see what sort of 
villages they ai’e. 

The reader will be prepared to find that by far the greater 
number of villages, not in taluqas^ are landlord villages — 
i. e. either zamindari or pattiddri, distinguished by their 
holding on. ancestral shares ; only a few are of other kinds. 
This is due to the fact that these landlord villages are (as 
already explained) the result of the disruption of petty 
kingdoms, or of gi’ants made within kingdoms, ox of settle- 
ments of conquering tribes, in groups which wore not large 
enough, or had not the desire, to form a ‘ Rdj/ or more 
frequently were under a Bdj which broke up and disap- 
peared, and the villages were strong enough to maintain 
independence. 

Inside taluqas, it is much more difficult to say what was - 
the state of villages, but probably landlord classes had 
grown up in many, and would have remained had they 
not again sunk under the Taluqdar’s" power. 

In KiiEEi most of the villages were obliged to place 
themselves under the protection of Taluqdurs ; hence villages, 
originally of Basis, Ahlrs, Kurmls, &c., became owned by 
Chhatri landlords, or under Chhatri Taluqchirs. 

In Eahralqh all the villages neaily are in taluqas ^ ; 
and ouVof 1760 villages in taluqas, 1515 had become the 
property of the Taluqdar. 

None of these taluqdari villages have sub-Scttlement 
rights. The villages not in taluqas 'were held by 


vol, i, p. 176. 
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single landlords ; only twenty-four were owned by com- 
munities. 

In GoNDij of 3536 villages, 0,114 came into taluqas, and 
of these ^60, estates had sub-Setblexnents. Of the 142^^^ 
villages outside taluqas, all but twenty-nine, were landlord 
(zaminddii and pattlddri) villages. 1 have already given 
some details about this district, e.g. how the MAhddewA 
Bisens obtained the grant of ^ zamind&l * rights in all their 
villages. It is noted that the subordinate rights are more the 
result of lift, or grant, in this district, and it is contrasted 
with the southern districts, where * village zammdte * 
grev) up^. 

In SiTAPun, out of 2572^ villages, only 937 are included 
in taluqas. Not quite two-thirds of the district, therefore, 
is independent of any Taluqddr. Of the remaining villages 
no less than 10,0,6 are owned by zaminddrs of petty estates, 
350 are pattiddri and 59 bhaidchdrd. 

For BarI BAnki no particulars are given, but it appears 
that, with something over 2000 villages, about three-fifths 
are taluqddrl. 

In FaizAbAd Taluqddr villages preponderate. Out of 
2383 villages in taluqas, 791 have sub-Settlement rights, and 
69 are held in hereditary farm (which did not give the 
management right but only to receive the revenue, and, 
therefore, carries no sub-Settlement), 

In Hardoi ^ it is noticed that Taluqddrs were found, who 
had become so by purchase, or by standing security for 
villages for the revenue and getting hold of them on their 
default, which, it is to be feared, was often purposely 
brought about. There are few real old ® feudal' Taluqddrs. 
[There are 1569 villages not under taluqas; hut out of 
’these 823 are zamindAri, 728 pattIdAri, and only 18 bhaid- 
' ehdrd villages. This at once indicates that though few 
chiefs or nobles acquired large demesnes, many acquired 
smaller estates, becoming landlords or zamlnddrs of single 
villages. The causes of the paucity of ‘pure^ or Bdjd- 


* iSeo Gmtteer^ vol, C p. 310. 


® Qaneiim'j vol. ii, pp. 38-45, 
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TaluqdArs ars described at p. /(o of the Oasetteer article on 
Hardoi. 

This district, the geographical position of which, on the 
high road between Delhi and the kingdom of Jannpnr, 
probably had a considerable influence on its fortunes, 
affords a good illustration of the fact that the with 
a large, or comparatively large, territory, is not the only 
outcome of the tribal (or clan) conquests which are the 
origin of many North-Western and. Oudh tenures. It 
occasionally happened that conquering EAjputs settled in 
groups without any or chief, and then merely formed 
equal groups of ‘ bhaiflchdrd. ’ villages ; or at. most a leading 
man here and there became ‘zamfnddr’ of a village or two, 
and gave rise to the 'zamindirf' tenure there, and his 
numerous descendants to the ‘pattfdM’ tenure after him. 
Or it may be that long after establishment, the necessity of 
defence caused the group of clansmen to elect a Efijd over’ 
them. 

These clan-settlements, if I may so call them, often occurred 
after the great historical immigration of the Aryan tribes, 
with their quasi-feudal organization ; and lepresent a secon- 
dary movement — a sort of overflow of some other, and per- 
haps distant, location. There is no place for some of the 
younger members of the great families, and then ‘a single 
individual, or three brothers at most,’ start off, settle in 
some convenient locality, ‘ and prosper : they commence by 
dividing the property equally among aU the sons.’ In 
that case they form bhaidchdrd. communities. In other 
instances, adventurers have gone forth and succeeded in be- 
coming the ‘zaminddrs ’ of villages. ^If it happens that any 
call is made on the military prowess of the family now 
become a clan ’ [or perhaps always having been numerous 
enough to form a clan] . . . ‘ it is not unlikely that their 
natural leader, the head of the elder branch, may be either 
nominated Edjd by his clan or he granted the title by the 
supremo authority,’ 
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Lucknow ^ being around the seat of government, there 
wa0 lesB need of Taluqd^irs, and more scope for courtiers 
*and others becoming possessors of villages or small estates ; 
or for villages being reserved for the king’s privy purse, 
so that they became independent when the kingdom came 
to an end. 

And the facte of tenure bear out this expectation. 
Out of 1493 villages in the district, only 374 are taluqa 
villages. The rest are 'zamindarl/ — i. e. where some 
family has furnished a sole landlord or expanded into a 
proprietary community ; while a considerable number (^01 
occupying 3^9^855 acres) are in the ^bhaidchara* form 
showing Settlements of small clans on the equality principle 
— where no overlord has arisen. 

In Unao^ out of 1194 villages, only addf are taluqa 
villages, divided among 18 Taluqddrs, of whom 5 only 
are hereditary: 5 were auction-purchasers and 8 were 
of recent origin. Proprietary families had got hold of 561 1 
villages returned as held by single owners or joint families, 
and 3^4 j were probably owned in the same way, only 
that as the shares were divided, the official classification 
separates them and calls them 'pattiddri.* 

In RAi Babeli we have the district where the once ex- 
tensive settlement of the'Bdis^ of the clan of Tilokchand 
still maintains its ground®, It is instructive to notice here 
how the establishment of a great Rajput clan, with its 
organization of chiefs, has affected the villages. In the 
\ first place, out of 1735 villages, no less than 1719 are 
now held by Tilokchandi Bdis. Of the whole irumber, 
Iig8 villages are formed into the estates of 100 chiefs who 
have become Taluqdars. Of these, ix are great estate- 
holders (350,000 acres among them). There remain 537 
villages (covering 460 square miles) owned by groups of 
smaller propiietors, mostly B 5 is and Kd.hnpurids, 

In PabtAboabh^ it is noted that 175^ villages are in 


* Oasettear, yol ii. p. 341, aae yol. i. of the present work, 

^ It., vol. iii. p. 53, Chap. IV. p. 133. 

^ It., Yoh UL p. flo7 et seq.., and ^ GmUmf vol. iii. p. 624, &c. 
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taluqaa, and 387 held by iixclependoat proprietors. Those 
that are in taluqas are mostly without »strong anb-proprio- 
tary rights, — i 0. without a suh-Settlcment. The indepen- 
dent YillagoH nro iuoatly hold proprietary iaruilics, only 
IJ3 being ■ hbnidciuUa.* 

In Miji/ri we also find a district whore the taluq- 

(lari Villages prcpondtjrate : 1022^!^ are in taluqas, and 890^ 
are indopondont. Jn the taluqas the villages are mostly 
without suli-Bcttlemejits. Of the independent villages, as 
usual, by far the larger number are held by ^zammdArs,’ or 
are shared, while i8i^ are ‘ bhaidchdrd.’ 


SnOTION IV.—SUB-FBOPBIBTABY TENURES. 

§ /. (i) I'hose enililed to a aub-Settlement 

The way in wMoh the rights of the sub-proprietors or 
original holders under the Taluqdar, were determined and 
provided for at Settlement, according to rules promulgated 
in 1866 (made law by Act XXVI of 1866^}, may now be 
stated. 

As this has all been done long ago, it is now of no 
importance to the student to go into details as to the dates 
and periods of limitation which were fixed. I shall merely 
state in outline the principles followed. 

The subordinate rights come under one or other of three 
calegoiies 

(i) Sub-px*oprietor of mi entire village entitled to a 
sub-Sebtlemeni ; 

(a) Sub-proprietor of a holding, plot, or grove, nob 
entitled to a sub-Settleinent ; 

(3) Rights merely provided for under the hood of 
tenant-right. 

As to the rights of first order entitling to a sub-Settle- 
nient, the claimant was requued to show, fii’st, that he was 


’ GazQUm^ vol, in. p. 435, '•* Called the Ouclh Sub Sottlemeiit Act, i86C. 
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really proprietor over the whole of his daim'^\ and, secondly, 
that his proprietary right was recognized * pakkd,/ (or 
pnlihtaddri) as it was called, by the continuous enjoyment 
of a lease given by the Taluqdar, What is meant by * con- 
tinuous ' was defined with reference to certain fixed dates 
which it is not now necessary to go into. The lease must 
have been connected with, and given in consequence of, the 
proprietary or managing right, not as a ‘ farm ’ to a mere 
tax-gatherer to realize certain revenues. 

The sub-Settlement or pukhtddan right arose — 

(i) From former full proprietary right; 

{%) Purchase of ‘birt ' over the village; 

(3) The village being mortgaged and the mortgagee 
holding unredeemed. 

The right to sub-Settlement might again be affected by 
the ampunt of profit which would remain to the claimant 
after paying the Taluqddr his dues. If by the terms of the 
contract, the eub-proprietor got so little that, after paying 
the Taluqdar, he had not more than 1% per cent, on the 
gross rental of the village, no sub-Settlcment would be 
made, and the sub-proprietor would then remain only in 
the second order of right. If the profits originally did not 
come up to per cent., the under-proprietor retained hie 
sir land, and if the profits of this were not equal to 10 per 
cent, of the gross rental of the estate, more land was 
assigned to him as ^ sir' so as to make up the profits to the 
minimum lo per cent. 

A sub-proprietor who was entitled to suh-Settlement, 
because his profits came up to a minimum of per cent., 
would be entitled also to have the rent payable by him 
under his suh-Settlement fixed at such an amount as would 
bring his profit up to 25 per cent, j in short, any evh-pTO-* 
prietor of a whole village entitled to a siib-SeUlenient at alii 
must get profits equal to 25 per cent on the gross rentaL 

i Hiis would not be vitiated by desired to favour i the state of tlie 
the arbitrary seizure and alienation case, as & whole, would be looked 
of a part of the land in favour of to. (pigesif Y, § is), &c,) 
some person whom the taluqdar See vol, i, p. 439, 
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§ Q,. Sub-Proprietora : (ii) time not entitled to 
auh-SettleTmnt 

Next, there was the second order, sub-proprietors who 
had retained no j/eTieraZ right over the whole of their original 
village or estate, having no lease which recognized such 
light. These would usually, however, have maintained 
their right to some plots of land, which would happen in 
several ways. It is here that the various grants and in- 
dulgences allowed by the Taluqdar or his predecessors, 
operated to give rise to a number of ^ sub-tenures * as they 
are treated in the books. These ^ sub-tenures ^ in fact de- 
scribe nothing more or less than a number of forms in 
which, or circumstances under which, the Taluqddr sold, 
granted, or recognized, certain rights to plots of land or 
parts of villages, and which are now stereotyped as under- 
proprietary rights in the particular lands concerned. 

§ 3, Emjmemtion of sub-^Tenurea in Plots, 

As it’ is the practice in the text-books to enumerate 
and describe the different ways in which Taluqdilrs {of 
then predecessors) granted rights in villages, as so many 
* sub-tenures ’ under local vernacular names, it may bo well 
if I follow the example and briefly describe and explain the 
terms used. 

These terms do not reaUy imply any complicatiqn ; they 
merely indicate, by separate names, various kinds or degrees 
of right which it became customary to grant or sell. In 
other words, under these different^ sub- tenures^ the landlord 
parted with certain individual sticks out of the bundle 
which together made up the totality of the enjoyment of 
full ownership. Such separated rights were in their natiuo 
proprietary, but, being always in suboi^dination to the 
Taluqddr or overlord, are called ‘ sub-proprietai’y rights/ 
or ^ sub-tenures.’ ^ 

Such under-proprietary rights were : — | 

(i) DihddH, or This is mentioned m several 
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districts, and appears to indicate that where a village pro- 
prietor was obliged by circumstances to put his village into 
a taluqa voluntarily, or sometimes where his village was 
taken without his consent, either a fraction of the village, 
or a specific plot of land, was left to the proprietor as his 
own 5 and this land was rent- or revenue-free, the amount 
so deducted being thrown on to the other lands of the 
village^, A whole village might be held 'dihdari/ I 
suppose, where more than one village had formed the 
estate lost, and one village was retained in this way. 
In such a case there would be a sub-Sottlement with 
the holder. 

(ij) The commonest of all sub-proprietary hold- 
ings is the — that personal and inherited holding 

which, under any form of common or shared village estate, 
each eo-sharer has for his own special benefit. When the 
quondam owner or co- sharer loses all his other privileges, 
he manages to retain bis own special bolding, which he 
always cultivated himself, or by his own hired labour or 
personal tenantry, and he holds this at a favourable rate 
of rent. A person who did not claim to have been 
proprietor, or a member of a proprietary body, over the 
whole village, might yet have had a proprietary claim to a 
holding of his own ; and this would also be * sir ’ under the 
Taluqddr, Land might also be given or recognized as * sir ’ 
though not originally a family holding^. When a man 
had, under Settlement aiTangements, to have his profits 
made up to him to a ceitain percentage, it was done by 
assigning him so much more land as Under this 

head, ' ndnk& * ought to be included, for it is really ^ sir,' 
only called by the other name because allowed for the 
purpose of suppoiting the holder, who rendered some service 

^ FaizdbAd S. J?., pp. 79 and 80 ; synonym of gdwan birt’ j and tliere 
wUcrctlxe laud not entiroly free, woro a number of ‘haid oases’ 
alow rate levied on it waa called which came up at Settlement which 
* bsrbasti^ (Sykea, p. 160.) were provided for by the sort of 

® In aome places tho term ^ air ’ is compromise of recognizing a certain 
applied to limd allowed to younger < sir ' holding for the ilbused 
jnembers of a chiefs family for claimant 
their support ; in this sense it is a 
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in managing the village, or was eniitlod to consideration 
on oilier grounds. 

‘ Sir ’ land is said in the Sahmich ^ettlernent Report to 
be the land that each man bad as hie oion at the date when 
the village was incorporated into the taluqa. Land after- 
wards added on might only be called ^sir ’ — or held at the 
low rate usually allowed, by special favour. 

It was an object, of course, to encourage the old ^ zainm- 
dirs * to stay on, and not to abscond, or offer them village 
to a neighbouring Taluqdar ; to effect this the Taluqddr 
readily granted the ‘sir' to be held at a low rate ; and thus 
the old landholders were reconciled to their new position 
out of attachment to the ancestral acres, especially when 
they had groves also. 

(3) Birt and Sanhalp, BiH was properly a grant (i. e. 
for appearance .sake) ; but in later times (at any rate) it 
was always for a consideration. Banhalp is a religious 
grant, made for no consideration but the prayers and 
services of Brahmans, and is irrevocable and made with the 
form of giving a blade of sacred ‘ kdsa ’ grass.^ BishripHt 
is another religious grant of this nature. 

The grant (really sale) of "the ‘ zamindAri ’ right in a 
whole village (birt-zamindAri) gave more or less of the 
TaluqdAr's right in the village according to the terms of the 
deed, but al-ways a subordinate right. Such grants have 
already been described (pp. 325, 236). 

In the Bahraich Settlement Report it is noted that, in 
some parganas, such grants were made in order to enable 
a needy Taluqdd.r to realize at once — ^in advance as it were 
— an advantage from villages newly settled in the waste, 
which would otherwise be realized only in the course 
of years. The grantee would be entitled to tanks he 
dug and groves he planted, well as to dues other 
than the ordinary revenue or grain-share, of which perhaps 
he would stipulate for the dah-haq, or 'one-tenth* share, 

* Eor th^ discussion ag to svl^ether the Sanltalp could be resumed or 
jeduced, aee Sykes, p. 181. 
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The birtiyd did not, in virtue of this grant, become owner 
or manager of the village 

It did not follow that the donee siicoeeded in retaining 
the whole of the privileges after the grantor’s death ; and 
we hear of cases where a ‘bh’t’ of the same lands was 
fomially granted to several different persons. 

There are other ‘birts’ known as ‘j^wan birt’ (for the 
support of younger sons„&c.), ‘ri’dyati birt’ (a grant made 
out of favour), ‘jangal-tar^shf birt’ (grant to encourage 
the clearing of the jungle), and ‘mai’wat birt’ (presently 
described). 

(4) Bai’qita’dt and ‘ ddr' These are only names indicat- 
ing that particular plots (never whole villages) have been 
sbld, and so that the purchaser is vaguely the ‘holder’ 
(ddr) of his purchase. 

(5) 'Dih.’ This is not to be confused with the ‘Dih-ddrf’ 
spoken of. For some reason or other— which I have not 
found explained — when an old village fell into ruin and 
the estate was afterwards reconstituted, it was likely that 
the new dwelling site did not occupy the whole area of 
the old one, or was built elsewhere ; and the new founders 
got and cultivated the old site which was found lying 
waste but fertile, and held on to this under the above name, 
through subsequent losses and changes 

(6) ‘ JDaswant ’ and ‘ OhahdraTn.’ These w'ords only in- 
' dicate that a ‘ jangal-tar^shi ’ or waste-clearing grant 

carried with it a stipulation th%t the grantee should retain 
‘a tenth' or ‘fourth’ of the produce: and resulted in his 
clinging to a similar fraction of the land afterwards. 

; ■" (7) Pdrwd basnd ®. Grant to eiicourage a man to found 
((basnd) a ‘piirw^t’ — outlying hamlet or extensipn of a 

^ A grant would run thus ; ‘ I of ninWr, Ac., made ordinarily to 
have given to Tukl Bam, Brahman, the managers whether the village 
a granfi (birii). He-vrillgetcontinu- was held in farm or direct He is 
ouslyyillageOa^eshpwrj with tanks, to take possession in confidence^ 

groves, dih (cei^tain lands explained R. 701 have keen taken/ 
in Ko. 5). and jparjd hima ^ Bahraich 8 , JB., pp* 97-8. 

6andM (certain house and other ® See Section ii, Act XXVI of 

fees). He is to get 1866. 

allowances (i. e. special allowances 
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village. It really only gave the grantee a lease so long as 
he could hold it: during that time, he got the dues allowed 
to the ^zamlndAr^ or manager. And if the village was 
taken under direct management, the grantee fell back on 
the area allotted as his sir and ndnk^r land, — as appears 
from the specimen grant given by Mr. Sykes. ‘Do you/ it 
runs, ‘ found a katra (street or hamlet) after the name of 
Bhagwan-bakhsh, in village Deopur, and populate it; build 
your own house therein, and be assured that I have written 
off the “ zamfnddn of the same to you, ... So long as 
you wish you may hold pakkd (i. e, have the revenue- 
lease of the place), and if it is made hachchd (i. e. taken 
under direct management) you may enjoy ten WghAs 
Tidnkdv and ten bights assessed at one rupee eight 
annas ; and in addition take ten blghas of grazing-land/ 
‘‘Further, three bights are given you for a grove, that yov, 
may rest quiet m your mind h’ 

(8) Marwat (maroti^ or mamoat-birt). This was one of 

the grants which doubtless helped to attach the retainers to 
the old house. If a man went out to fight his' 

master’s battles, he knew that his family would be provided 
for in the case of his death ^ ; or such a grant was made aa 
‘blood-money’ — compeiisation for the death of some one 
for which the grantee assumed a certain responsibility. 

(9) ‘ Bisioi' This right is said to be almost confined to 
FaizAb^d and SultAnpur ; it represents a claim which arose’ 
out of a mortgage where a proprietor had borrowed money of 
a cultivator on the security of his holding. He thus, in* 
fact, forestalled his rental receipts, and the cultivator held 
rent-free (when the intei'est equalled the rent), but more 
often paid a small sum, called ‘ parmadna,’ representing the 
difference between interest due to him and the full rent of 
the land Under old custom the mortgage was always 

^ Sykes, p, 171. Note iliis in grant, see L(m Reports^ iTZT, Indhn 
connection with what is said pro- AppealB^ p. sa ; and Sykes, p, 191. ^ 
sontly about groves in Oudh. ^ The student may compare this 

Seethe Sultdnpur S. i?., pp. S3- practioo with the mortgages by 
84; and Sleeman'a JVnm^, vol. i, tenants in Malabar (voi.iii. Madras), 
p. 354. Aa to the question whether Eor tho terms of a Biswi, see Sykes, 
the taluqdilr can lesum a marwat p. 194^ 
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redeemable, but under our law of limitation it ceased to 
be so ; and when the mortgage was foreclosed or became 
irredeemable, the sub-tenure, called ^ biswi/ was allowed to 
the ex-proprietor, by way of compromise for the loss of the 
right of redemption. 

(10) ^ Rakhaund' This is sometimes spoken of as a 
sub-tenure : it means a claim to a bit of land, on the 
ground that it was an exclusive grant out of the waste for 
grazing purposes ; it might not be broken up, otherwise it 
became liable to full rent. It would seem that this was 
rather a grant of a right of solo user than a sub-proprietary 
grant 

* It has not unfrequently happened that claims have been 
preferred by members of the old cultivating community to 
certain plots of meadow land as pasture ground \ The right is 
never claimed as a general one over all the waste land in the 
village, but a particular area or portion of such waste is always 
named. The meaning of the word, which is ^ land set apart,’ 
would support the idea that separate portions of the waste were 
thus made over to, or rather retained by, the ex-proprietor 
when his property was merged in the lordship. 

* The holder of this rakhaund would have the exclusive right 
to graze his cattle thereon, to cut thatching grass, &o., but it is 
uncertain whether he would he allowed to break up the land 
for tillage or not. My inquiries lead me to believe that this 
was not permitted, and that the holder of rahliamd so breaking 
it up would be liable to pay full rent on it/ 

(11) ^ B dgh dt ' {graves and orchards). Last, but not 
I least, must be mentioned the right, which everyone has who 

has planted a grove (b^lgh). 

The right to plant this is in itself a distinctive feature of 
proprietary right. A man might have neither ‘sir* land 
nor a ‘ birt/ and yet have his right in a grove ; for he might 
have planted it without anyon^ls permissions and that 
shows that he must at one time have been owner, at least 
of the land on which the grove stands. Permission was 


^ See BaBraioh S. R., p. i 02 . 


3 aosBttm (vol. ir p. z86). 
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also often given to plant a grove, and the planter became 
owner, at all events as long as the grove was maintained. 

The trees may be by custom owned separately from the 
land; so that if a tenant gets permission (as he must in 
all cases) to plant a grove, he may own the trees, but 
the land would revert when the trees had died or were 
cut 

The following extract is taken from the Oudh Oazet- 
teer ^ 


^ There is no village, and hardly any responsible family, 
which is without its plantation ; and even members of the 
lower castes will think no effort thrown awny to acquire a 
small patch of land on which to plant a few trees which shall 
keep alive their memory or that of the dearest relations to 
whose names they dedicate them. A cultivator who would 
quit his house and his fields with hardly a regret, to commence 
life under better circumstances elsewhere, can hardly ever over- 
come the passionate affection which attaches him to his grove ; 
and the landlord who gives up a small plot of barren land for 
this purpose to an industrious family, is more than repaid by 
the hold he thereby gains over his tenant. As much as a 
thousand square miles is covered with those plantations, 
usually one or two acres each, but sometimes, when the pro- 
peiijy of a v^’‘althy landowner, occupying a much larger area.’ 

§ 4. These Rights all recorded at Settlement, 

All these sub-proprietary rights give a profit equal to 
not more than 10 per cent, of the .gross rental of the 
estate. All such rights in sir and nank^’ lands, birts, 
mu'^fis, and other gi'ants, and rights in groves — are only 
secured by record at Settlement ; no sub-Settlement is made 
with the holders of them. 

^ For some curioiia particulars see (under Partabgarh cUatriot) 
about groves and certain rights in Gazeiimt vol. in. p. 93. 
sharing the produce of Mohwa trees, ® Introduction, vol. i, p. 6. 
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§ 5‘ Profits of the Taluqddr, 

It. will be now readily understood that the profits of the 
jTaluqdar greatly depend on the nature and extent of the 
'inferior proprietary rights which exist in his estate. If he 
were free of all such claimsj his assumed rental-profits 
would at least equal the Government revenue (on the 50 
per cent, principle). But in fact the existence of such 
rights leaves him less. He can only have the rental after 
paying the Government revenue and also allowing for the 
rights of other paities. For instance, in an estate where 
the village owners are entitled to a sub-Settlement ; here, 
as no person with a sub-Sefctlement can get less than 25 
per cent, of the gross rental, there would only remain about 
25 per cent, for the Taluqddr. If the sub-proprietors (with 
sub-Scttlements) were entitled to considerably more than 
25 per cent., the Taluqddr might have merely a nominal 
profit, were it nob for the rule that in no case can the 
amount payable by the under-proprietor be less than the 
amount of the Government revised demand, with the ad- 
dition of 10 per cent.— that is, the Taluqddr's profit on the 
estate must be at least 10 per cent, on the Government 
demand ^ (because the rest — the Government demand which 
he receives from the under-proprietor^he has to pass on to 
the treasury)* 

When speaking above of the different extent of the 
estates which different Taluqddrs had acquired, I alluded 
only to the circumstances which made their holding consist 
of a greater or less number of villages or extent of land. 
But now we see further, that even in two estates nearly 
equal in extent, the amount of the Taluqddr^s pemniary 
hitevest may be very different. The more the Taluqddr had 
obliterated the old proprietary rights in the village, the 
more landholders he reduced to the status of tenants, the 
larger his profits were. But originally, in Oudh, the Taluq- 
dar paid much less to the State than the Bengal Zaminddr 


^ See Act XXVI of 1886, Schedule, Rule YII, clause 3. 
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did ; for in Oudh, when ho got in his rents from the 
villages, he often only paid in one-third, and, in some cases, 
not one-fifth or one-tenth of the whole to the State treasury ; 
whereas the amount of the Bengal Zamindar s payment to 
the State originally represented nine-tenths of the rental of 
his villages. The Zamind^r, however, made Uh profit by 
increasing the cultivation of waste (often a very large area) 
not included in the assessed area, and by levying cesses ^ 
which, of course, did not appear in the accounts as part of 
his collections. 

No%v, the Taluqdars, being recognized as proprietors of 
the estates, and not State grantees or contractors for the 
revenue, the Government never (save as a favour in excep- 
tional cases) takes less than the 50 per cent, of the ‘ net 
assets/ which it levies in all North Indian provinces on all 
proprietors. Hence in theory the Taluqdfirs get relatively , 
less than they did formerly in the way of actual percentage 
of the revenue. On the other hand, owing to the increased 
value of the land, and the consequent great increase in the 
absolute amount of the rental, their profits are often 
(absolutely) much larger. 

Section Y.— Tenants. 

§ I. Rights below the grade of Suh-Proimetai^. 

When the cultivator of land is not in proprietary posses- 
sion under the Taluqd^ir^ and is not the holder of any ‘ sir/ 
or ^hirt/ or other of the sub-proprietary holdings, he is 
a tenant 

There was an immense coiTespondenoe and inquiry about 
the possible rights of tenants in Oudh 5 the point being 
whether, apart from the various rights which were protected 
as sub-tenures, there was anything which could entitle a 
tenant, as such, to have rights of occupancy, by length of 
possession or otherwise. 

^ See Einanoial Commissioner sioiier,Ouclh, i9fcli June, 1865, nllud- 
Paujab’s letter to Cbicf Commie- ingto Sleemaa, vol. ii, p. iaop. 
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It is now of no importance to enter into the details of the 
con-espohdence ; we are only concerned with the outcome 
of it. That was the first Oudh Kent Act, XIX of 1868. 
After some years of practical experience, this law was 
modified and is now replaced by the present Eent Act 
(No. XXII of 1886). 

The Settlement of Oudh, it must be remembered, did not 
sweep into one common grade of tenant, the bulk of the 
soil-holders under the superior landlord, as, speaking 
generally, the Bengal law of 1793 did. It minutely 
classified and determined who were proprietors under the 
Taluqddr, and who were partly so, and to what extent. 
Hence the only further protection that was thought neces- 
sary was to make one class of tenant-right, which is, in 
fact, only a very weak form of sub-proprietary right. If 
a tenant could show that he was once proprietor — i. e. 
within thirty years before February 13th, 1856 (date of 
annexation), he might be entitled to the occupancy-right as 
tenant of his holding, with a heritable but not transfer- 
able tenure. He could claim a written lease or ‘ pattd,’ 
specifying his terms, and his rent could only be enhanced 
on certain conditions. 

The Oudh law recognizes no arbitrary or legal right of 
occupancy by mere lapse of twelve years or any other 
period ; the Act X of 1859 has never been in force. Such 
a rule of law is only needed where there has been a grant 
of one class of rights without definition of the others. Then 
the only remedy is — when -the lapse of time and the cir- 
cumstances of the country render discrimination difficult, if 
not impossible — to grant a general right of tenant-occu- 
pancy, based on a continuous holding for a fixed number of 
years, as a practically just, if ai'bitrary, method of protec- 
tion. Hence, in Oudh, ^ occupancy-tenants,* as representing 
the residuary class of persons, who have some right to 
consideration, and yet not definite enough to be sub-pro- 
prietors, &c., arc a small class. Under the Act of 1868 
they were holding only about i per cent, of the whole 
Cultivated area: 78 per cent, was hold by tenants-at-will. 
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Thus, let me repeat, the village rights may now appear 
iu a descending gradation of strength. In some villages 
the landholders may be under-proprietors, entitled to a' 
sub-Settlement ; in others, they may have preserved partial 
rights, which make them only sub-proprietors of their 
sir, of groves, of plots held in mortgage unredeemed, of 
revenue-free holdings (mu*dfi), and such like, without any 
sub-Settlement; in others, they may have sunk to the 
position of tenants with a right of occupancy ; in others, 
the bulk of the cultivators may be tenants-at-will. 

I do not mean to imply that the tenants-at-will are 
alwaySj or nearly always, people who were ages ago pro- 
prietors, In every village there are bodies of tenantry 
who were never anything else. Land ms once as abun- 
dant as it was fertile, and good cultivating classes were 
attracted to it as tenants. Such are the large class of 
Kurmis and Muraos, who form a considerable part of the 
tenantry, and number about a million of souls. ^ They are 
the backbone of the wealth of the country, and, though 
they will pay very high rents, the value in which they are 
held will deter a landlord from driving them off his estate 
by excessive extortion.’ A lai’ge number of the lower 
tenantry and village servants are probably mixed castes 
of the original Dravidian and conquering Aryan in- 
habitants. 


§ a. Serfdom. 

Under the head of ^ Tenants,’ we have to notice that in 
Bahraich and other districts east of Oudh, which had been 
the seat of the kingdoms of the Bliars before the Aryan 
races conquered and occupied them, a system of serfdom 
known as ‘ sawak ’ was in force. The accounts do not 
show that this was an enforced slavery of aboriginal or 
inferior races ; rather it ai;)pears to have arisen from ex- 
treme poverty, certain of the lower ^castes selling them- 
selves for a cash-advance \ In Gonda, the same system is I 


^ Oa^etteer, vol, i. p, 145. 
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mentioned, and wibh this addition, that a bawak could get 
rid of a bad master by re-selling himself. 

The ^e^wak' system^ (in Bahraioh samih) was in Ml 
force, as indeed everywhere east of the Ghdgrd. Under it a 
man of any of the four castes — Lodl^ Ghmi&v^ Kori, Kur~ 
— receives an advance from a farmer, and becomes his 
bond-serf for life, or till he pays off the advance, which, it 
must be noted, does not hear interest. ' The ordinary sum 
so given varies from B, 30 to E. 100, and for this a man 
binds himself and his childi*en down to the remotest gene- 
ration. It is quite common to meet men whose fathers 
entered into these obligations, and who still labour in their 
discharge, although well aware that they can discard them 
and he free to sell their labour in the open market when- 
ever they choose/ ‘ Such men receive nominally one-sixth 
of the crop, whatever it be, on which they have laboured as 
ploughmen and reapers. The general division, though, is 
slightly different. The unit of measurement and subdivision 
is ten pdnsdri^ or fifty local seers ^ i from this is taken one 
and a half pdnsdris (seven and a half seers) for the plough- 
man, and half a pdnsdri (two and a half seers) for the 
ploughman’s wife : but this last payment is conditional on 
her performing the two duties of grinding grain for the 
master s family and making the cow-dung cakes which are 
used as fuel. The farmer is not bound to concede these 
privileges nor the labourer to underbake them/ 

The writer goes on to explain that this system cannot, 
of course, be enforced under our law ; for, if the money 
obligation were enforced, the reciprocal right of the labourer, 
to be maintained in the case of failure of crop, would have 
also to be provided for. It survives by the consent of the 
parties or the force of custom. 

^ A sdioak is^ attached to every plough. Only one plough is 
allowed on the average for about seven acres and a half, and 
aupplementary spade-husbandry is largely used so as fully to 
employ the sdwok^s time. An average crop from this will be 

^ Oazdie&t , vol. i, p, 145, a standard seer. So that the pms 4 ri 

® XhelooalseeraveraResabouthaJf is from 2 to 2^ standard seers. 
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about ’yooolb. ; at Qoolb. to tlie acre”', tlio mwaWs sliare, in- 
eluding liis wife’s, will be 14001b., half of it in superior grain, 
which ho can exchange for xooolb. of inferior but wholesome 
grain. His whole earnings will then be i ^oolb. of grain, from 
which a man with a wife and two children cannot properly be 
sustained. . . . ’ 

‘ At present the only motive for entering into the contract is 
want of food, and that this is an increasing motive is shown by 
the increasing numbers of saivahs. Every second man met 
with ill the fertile plains of Hisdmpur is a mwalcj and it seems 
strange to an Englishman to listen to the proprietor pointing 
to them as they stand behind or drive the four-footed cattle at 
the ploughs. He descants upon the sums he paid for them : — 
fifty-one rupees for that one, sixty for his neighbour, because 
the latter had a lai'ge family which went with the lot/ 

§ 3. The Oudh Rent Act, 

The first Rent Act, XIX of i 858 , has, as I have said, been 
replaced by Act XXII of 1886 b In the Oudh Manual 
(Eevenue Circulars), Part II, Circular 33 (Vol. II), will be 
found a statement of the changes introduced. 

The old law, as I have ah-eady stated, acknowledged no 
occupancy-tenants, except the small class of ex-proprietary- 
tenants — a class, in fact, whose rights were too weak to be 
called ‘ su b -proprietary ' at all, and were therefore not 
protected by the Act XXYI of 1866. 

It was long considered whether this wholesale abandon- 
ment of ordinary tenants — even though by theii* caste and 
history it was clear they were voluntary or contract settlers 
on the land, with an eye to making then livelihood — was 
altogether desirable, 

§ 4. The Feio Seven Tears' Rule. 

The new Act has effected a sort of compromise. It has 
not created an artificial occupancy-title, but it has provided 
a general protection to the ordinary tenant of a somewhat 


^ It earn© into force on the lat Januaiy, 1887. 
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novel character, Every non-occupaucy-tenant (with the 
exceptions, to he noted) admitted hefore the passing of the 
See sec. 36. Act, has a statutory right to remain on. the holding, and 
with the same rent, as he was paying on the ist of January, 
1887, for seven years, from the date of the last change in 
his rent, or the last change in the area of his holding ; or, 
if neither has happened, from the date of admission to his 
holding. Thus, suppose a tenant took a holding in the 
beginning of the year 1886 (the Fasli year 1293), his lease 
would have five years to run after the expiry of 1294, the 
year in which the Act came into force. Any tenant admitted 
' after the passing of the Act, will also have seven years 
from that date, or seven years from the date of any change 
in the holding or rent. 

This privilege does not apply— 

(1) To sub-tenants (shikmi), i. e. tenants of a tenant ; 

(2) To tenants on the proprietor’s own special holding, 
or ^ sir,' as defined in Section < 5 ; \ 

(3) It may he barred on waste given to the tenant to 
reclaim, or reclaimed by the landlord, and given 
over on a contract, Such land has a period of 
gi'ace (fourteen years) before it comes under 
ordinary- conditions, 

(4) It does not apply to estates which are separated as 
alluvial, or liable to change by river-action, nor to 
waste-land giants. There are also some special 
teratories (Schedule D), which are exempted 
from it 

The tenant must not, of course, get into arrears with his 
rent ; for an unsatisfied decree for arrears will deprive him 
Sec. 6i. of his privilege, So he will lose it if he makes an improper 

^ Similar protection to the land- a matter of legal recognition or 
owner’s home farm "will be found in conferment by State policy, and 
nearly all the Kent Acte, In these therefore in that case, the State has 
landlord estates of more or less oveiy right to dMa tis hmejfts be* 
artificial growth the is that ’tween parties intereated in different 
which approaclres most nearly to degrees j henco the ‘sir Ms exempt- 
hoing noXly private property j the ed from burdens the rest is not, 
rest is in most cases more or less ^ See note, p, 254, 


Act XXII 
of 1886, 
Sec, 4 


See Act 
XXII of 
1886, sec. 
137 - 
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use of the land, sublets the whole of it, or wrongfully 
diminishes the cultivation, so that he cannot pay his rent 
in kind (where the rent is so payable). Sbo. 6 a. 

§ 5. Enhancement for the same Tenant after the 
Statutory Period. 

On the expiry of the privileged term, enhancement of 
rent can be demanded ; but only on agreement, or by order 
of Court, to an extent not exceeding per cent, on the 
previous annual rent ; and, if the rent is in kind, it cannot 
be enhanced except in accordance ^with an established 
custom ’ of the pargana. 

These limits do not apply where the landlord has made, See. 50. 
or paid compensation for, an improvement which increases 
the productive power of the land. The case put in Section 
49 also is hardly an exception. 

If a tenant dies during his term, his heir (as defined in 
Section 48) can continue the holding and its privileges for 
the tem, but cannot claim a renewal on its expiry. 

As to the enhancement on a new tenant taking up a 
holding, the period of which has determined, Section 47 
limits the amount in a similar way, subject to certain 
details, for which the Act must be consulted. 

In order to get the enhancement spoken of above, the 
landlord may have a notice issued before the 15th of 
February ; and, unlesB the tenant can contest it on the 
grounds specified in Section 43, he must accept it or go. 
Having accepted it, he is again secure for a term of seven 
years more, 


§ 6 . Option of Landlord, 

The landlord is, however, entitled, at the close of each 
statutory term (not to enhance, hut) to regain posses- 
sion of his land hy a notice, to be served before x5thsoc.54. 
November 

^ This is fixed, as it: allows the season arrives at which only 
time to settle any questions that tenant can be evicted, 
may como before the Court before 
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§ 7. Commukitlon of Qrain-Rents* 

Commutation of grain-rmis to cash k left to be matter 
entirely of agreement between the parties. 

§ 8. Occupancy -Right 

The occupancy-tenancy remains as it was before — that is, 
it is allowed to any person who has ^ lost all proprietary- 
light/ but has himself, or his predecessor in the inheritance 
has, at some former time — within thirty years of annexa- 
tion (13th February, 1856) — been proprietor; and his 
right extends to land he was holding on the 24th August, 
1866 A person cannot, however, bo occupancy-tenant in 
any village estate in which he also holds any sub'-propiietary 
rights (such as a grove, a special holding, * clihdari,* or any 
of the rights before described). His right is held to be 
satisfied by his recognition to that extent; and no further 
general concession is needed. The occupancy-right is herit- 
able, but not transferable. A landlord may confer^ by regis- 
tered agreement, a right of occupancy irrespective of these 
terms. 

Ejectment can only be had on decree, and that decree can 
only be made on the gi’ound of a decree for arrears of 
rent which has not been paid up for fiLfteen days after 
making it. 

Any tenant who wishes to make an ‘improvement’ (as 
defined in Section 26), must ask the landlord’s leave; but, 
if the landlord refuses, power is given to apply to the 
Deputy Commissioner for permission, The landlord can 
make an improvement without the consent of a tenant- 
at-will, but not without the consent of an occupancy- 
tenant. 

Compensation for improvements^ is of course a condition 

^ Of coui’se a per^joa avUo had this ought to be useful in settling 
come into oGCupatioii between Feb- disputes that afterwards arise ae to 
nuiry 1856 nnd August 1866, would the compensation duo, which are 
npt have tho light. said to have been very fi-equent 

^ Section 25 provides for ngkier- under the law of 1868. 
iim improvements and iheir mt^ 
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precedent to eviction — on the terns and vrith the limita- 
tions for -which, the Act itself may he consulted. Seca 23- 

Tenants' rent is recoverable by distraint under carefully ^ 
restricted conditions and procedure^ for which Chapter VII 
of the Act must be read. Under-propnetoT's rent (the 
definition of rent includes both) is recoverable by suit in 
the Revenue Court \ 

There are important provisions regarding remission of 
rent made with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner 
at time of passing a decree for arrears in section ig. This 
protects the tenant who is suffering from di’ought, hail, or 
other calamity ; and there may be a corresponding recom- 
mendation as to the landlord’s revenne (which, of course, 
under the circumstances the authorities would always attend 
to). No court am order the revenue to be reduced ; that is 
a matter for the Government only. An occupaoicy-immt 
cannot, however, claim a remission for calamity ztnless the 
landlord has bad the benefit of a remission in his re- 
venue. 

These provisions differ somewhat from those of the North- 
Western Provinces Act, where any class of tenant can 
claim a corresponding remission (or suspension) of his rent 
only if revenue is actually remitted or suspended. The Act xii 
circumstances of the estates in the two provinces are, 
however, different; the Taluqdto’ Settlements and the sub- 
Settlements make the matter leas easy to deal with. The 
section win apply only in cases of genuine and unusual 
loss or calamity, not; e.g. merely a loss on one harvest 
which is recouped by the abundance of the following one, 
but something that really makes the tenant unable to pay^ 

It should here be mentioned that landlords often employ 
a contractor or tliilcaddr to collect their rents, and as he 
has some of the privileges of a tenant, though not a tenant 
in name, the Act expressly extends certain sections to such 
a person. But this is a detail which the general student 
need not go into. 

^ Ellies on this subject (under sec, made, See Oudh Bev, Manual (Cir- 
158 of the Eovenuo Act) ha^e been culars) Pftit II, 'No, id, 11. 
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§ 9. Protection of Tenants against contracting themselves 
ovut of their 'privileges. 

A very important subject remains to be noted, as regai’ds 
the general subject of * tenant-protection/ In a country 
where the tenantry are extremely ignorant and often weak, 
they are induced to put their names to agreements which 
either they do not understand at all, or the real effect 
of which in operation their intelligence fails to take in. I 
shah quote § 16 of the Circular : — 

Section 4 is perhaps the most important of all the sections 
in the Act, outside the two Chapters IV and V that desciibe 
the conditions of the new statutory tenure* [i. e. the seven 
years’ protection above described]. ^ It provides that no con* 
tract hefore or after the Act shall' deprive a tenant of that protec- 
tion against enhancement and ejectment which it is the special 
object of the new law to give. 

* It does not prohibit, however, the execution of a contract 
which shall give a tenant a longer occupancy than the statu- 
tory period of seven yeai‘S : and in section 69 will bo found 
the provisions which govern a tenancy constituted under this 
exception for a period of eight years or longer. But all agree- 
ments for any shorter term are barred, and no contract can 
defeat the statutory limit of enhancement. The Government 
has been unwilling to interfere more than was absolutely 
necessary with existing contracts, and although no future con- 
tract can alienate the right of a tenant in the construction ofim-* 
provements and his title to compensation, no cooisilng ^ pattds ’ 
(leases) are affected which refuse permission to make improve- 
ments or admit the tenant on the condition that he will claim 
no compensation.’ 

It will he understood that the rule about leases to reclaim 
waste, holds good ; for such land is exempt from the oper- 
ation of these various terms, so to speak, till fourteen years 
have passed^. 

1 lu sueh lands it is the very moderate rent is reached after some 
general custom to arrange progres- years. This -would not fit 111 with 
sive renta^none the first year, very the provisions enacted for lands in 
little the third, or so on, till a regular cultivation* 
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As to the ejectment of ordinary tenants [i, e. not occu- 
pancy-tenants or those holding on special agreement (dating 
before the Act) or a decree of Court], they can be ejected 
after notice, on application or by suit as provided in 
Chapter V. The Chapter V explains itself. Tenants on 
the long leases mentioned in section 69 are on the same 
footing as regards ejectment by application to the Deputy 
Commissioner under section 61, as statutory tenants. By 
section 65, if the tenant has established a claim to com- 
pensation for improvements, a decree for eviction will be 
contingent on payment of the money found due. 

There are, of course, many matters of detail in this Act 
which I have not touched on, — for instance, the grant of a 
memorandum of terms (patt^) to the tenant if he wants it (in 
connection with which section 70 is important), the giving 
receipts for rent, and so forth. 

The concluding Chapters, VIII-XI, deal with the juris- 
diction of the Eevenue Courts, and with procedure and 
supplemental matters. 


PART IL— THE LAND-REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

Section I.— The Pbooedhbe oe Settlement. 

§ I, Introducto^n/. 

The Regular Settlements have been all completed. The | 
first began in October, i860, and the last (FaizSbad) was* 
completed in September 1878. 

They are for thirty years from the date of the declaration 
of the assessment \ 

The fia’st to expire is that part of Unfio and Partdbgarh 
in 1893, and the last will be one pargana in Gondd. 
(1906) ^ 


^ Section 44, Act XVII of 1876, to tho figrienltural year* 
proyidos that the Governor-General ^ Sfcaoh's Keworcwiduw on Bevenue- 
may fix the period ■with reference Settlements (1880), p. 151. 
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As all the troublesome part of the work — the survey, 
the dotermiuatioii of all claims to rights, and their accurate 
record — has been done once for all, when the Settleuicnta 
fall in nothing will remain (provided the records are ac- 
curately maintained and all transfers duly noted) but to 
revi.S0 the assessments on the general principles which 
I have elsewhere described. 

It isj therefore, only necessary to give a very general 
account of the procodure at SiilLlenient, the authority for 
which (at the time of the commencoment of the work) 
was, chiefly tho Circular 0 }’JerB of j86i ; these having 
been approved by the Govemor-Goneral in Council, had 
the force of law under the Indian Councils Act^. The 
powers of officers and other necessary provisions were after- 
wards formulated in the Oudh Eevenue Act (XYII of 1876) 
(as amended by XIV of 1878 with reference to certain 
powers of the Chief Commissioner). 

§ Settlement Lorn, 

The provisions of the Oudh Act, as to commencing a 
Settlement by notification in the Gazette^ and the district 
continuing to be under Settlement till another notification 
declares its completion j regarding the power to undertake 
all, or such paHs of a Settlement as are requisite; of 
providing by rule what records are to be prepared ; the pre- 
aamption that entries in such records are true till the 
contrary is proved ; the appointment and powers of ^ Settle- 

Act XVII ment Officers^ and * Assistant Settlement Officers’; are all 

oi 1S76, much the same as in the North-Western Provinces. 

SCC 9 . 14-20. 

Sections 20, &c,, provide the feature which is special to 
Oudh, as compared with the North-Western Provinces, 
namely, the investing of the Settlement Officers with Civil 
Court powers. This provision was necessary, in order that 
. they should be able not only to decide boundary questions 
£[,nd determine rights on the sole basis of possemon^ but 
also go into the merits of all the intricate points of right 


^ See yol. i, chap. Ill, p. 8g. 
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that arose, and decide them subject to the usual course of 
appeal, but with all the advantages of specical knowledge, 
and, above all, being on the spot, which no Court but that 
of a Settlement Officer, could possess, 

§ 3. Siivvey. 

The Sw^vey does not call for any special remark. It was 
done by the older method of Revenue Survey, the interior 
field measuremonta and soil classification being made by 
‘amins/ Alluvial lauds, or lands liable to river action, ^ 
are an important class in Oudh, and they were grouped 
into separate *chak9’ as described under the North-Western 
Provinces survey. The principle was always explained in 
the revenue engagement signed by the proprietors. Digest in' 

iyc. 30 

§ 4. Dmarcaiion in Ondh. 

It may be noted, however, that the intermingling of 
estates was in Oudh, so commonly found, that special 
demarcation and boundary proceedings and records were 
necessary. In fact, the Settlement Circulars treated 'de- 
marcation ’ as a distinct branch of work. There was also 
a Bpeclal staff employed at the Settlements for it. The 
work was done by amins and munsariina, supervised by 
a ^ sadr munsarim,’ who remained with the demarcation 
officer h As the Revenue Survey only dealt with exterior 
boundaries of villages, only these were shown in their ^ 
maps, and supplemental maps of interior divisions had to 
be made for the use of the Settlement Officer, and foiv 
the native staff who made the khasra or ‘field-to-field^ 
survey. 

The cause of the irLterlaoing of estates has already been, 
noticed (pp. 30, 135). When a number of villages belonged 
to certain joint families or to groups of landholders, and 
came under division, the plan was for each branch to get, 
not an entire village, or the whole of his share in one 

^ Eiilxine's Section XI, 20 1S2, 
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■village, tut a certain slice of each village in the joint 
estate ; and exactly the same thing would be done in divid- 
ing the lands inside a village; the object in every case 
being to equalize the holdings or shares, by letting each 
consist partly of bad and good soil, so that all of one 
class should not go to one family and all of another to 
another. When, therefore, a separate Settlement had to be 
made for the several estates divided off, the lands which 
had to be assessed together as one malidl, lay some in one 
village, some in another. When the location of lands in 
an estate is thus scattered, it is said to be ‘khetbat’ 
(properly khetb^ht). When the division is into compact 
blocks, it is said to be ‘patti-batb’ When the lands are 
khetbat, there may be an estate {a) ■with some of its lands 
in each of several villages ; (b) consisting of one or more 
villages as a whole, but some lands of another estate 
included in the villages ; (c) consisting of one or more entire 
villages, but with some outlying lands in other villages. 

Such intelrnal divisions are very important, because the 
revenue is not, under the system we are studying, assessed 
on each field separately, or on a gi’oup of fields, merely 
because they lie close together ; but on a mahdl or estate 
owned on the same title, by the same individual or body. 
The internal divisions of villages were, therefore, not only 
mapped out, but were demarcated by pillars of a particular 
form to distinguish them from the village- boundary pillars. 
When a tract was demarcated, the thdkbast maps were 
made over to the surveyor and the ‘misls’ (files of pro- 
ceedings) relating to the boundaries made up. 

The boundaries of waste lands attached to, or separated 
< from, villages, were indicated by a continuous ridge 
(‘ mend’). 

^ The principle was adopted both where it is spoken of aa the qita'' 
in ancestral and in hhaidehdrd estates ; hat and khet-bat distribution re- 
it is also known in the Panjdb, Bpectively. 
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§ 5. Inelusion of the Waste* 

And while on the subject of boundarieSj it will be con- 
venient to notice on what principle ^oaste land was allowed 
to the village or to the talnga estate. 

‘Waste lands ^ have been declared generally to be the 
property of the State : but it has been ruled that small 
tracts of waste that supply fuel and pasturage to the^ 
neighbouring villagesj or are in the course of being culti- 
vated by neighbouring villages, are to be included in the* 
village boundaries.* 

The object here, as elsewhore, was to give, in addition to 


the oultuxable land, room for 

’ Quoted from the Digest, section 
II; §§ 63-70. 

This was quite in accordance 
with ancient principle. When the 
districts wore the kingdoms of 
ancient Eajas, no doubt villages 
had a certain user of the waste, but 
the soil belonged to the and 
the Luohnow Government claimed 
the same right. As to the disposal 
of the surplus waste \ it was done 
under niles. For example, in the 
Gonda disb'ict (Oa^etteer, Tol. 5 . 
p. 536). When W6 took over the 
administration of the Gonda district, 
we found very extensive forests in 
which the neighbour! ng landowners 
exercised only vague and indefinite 
rights of cominonv The title of 
Government to large tracts of waste 
was asserted, and the forest divided 
into parcels which were then 
granted out. The first plan was to 
take an entrance fee and remit 
revenue for tAventy years, and to 
stipulate that a certain portion of 
the grant should be cultivated on 
pain of losing part : but afterwards 
other rules were made, putting up 
the land for sale in * fee simple * — 
that is, in full title •with no revenue 
to pay» Thirty-one grants covering 
43 >s 75 acres were made on the first 
principle, and twenty-two grants of 
35,493 acres on the other, the aver- 
age buying price being K 14-1-6 poi* 
acre. In other places it is out of 
the surplus waste that the Govern- 
ment forests were constituted. As 


extenBion of tillage, and to 

regards the ancient rights in the 
waste, they were very indefinite no 
doubt, In villages granted^ the 
grantees would consider themaolvos 
entitled to everything within the 
grant. But in the ordinary state 
of things, whore there were groups 
of cultivators each claiming hia 
own holding, iho people only made 
use of the waste, but could not 
break it up without the direction of 
the head man. There are some good 
remarks on the subject in the article 
'trtraula' {Gaseiieer, vol. iii, pp. 583- 
4). Mr. Benett says, after allowing 
that the village cultivators had 
these rights, ‘The waste (itself) 
belongs entirely or partially to the 
lord's domain,'’ ‘ Thus we find the 
villagers used toiakeasmuchAvood, 
fish, or mohwa fruit as they wanted 
for their oAyn consumption from the 
ponds and jungles within the vil- 
lage boundaries, while they thatched 
their houses and fed their cattle 
free of charge from the grass lands. 
At the same time any such produce 
as could be carried and sold beyond 
the limits of the village belonged 
to the Baja, and the proceeds formed 
one of tho chief sources of the 
revenue — tho sair. It was in ao- 
cordanoa Avith this principle that 
Avhen a cultivator moved to another 
village, he, ceased to have any rights 
in the house he loft. The thatch, 
beams, and walls beoame the abso- 
lute property of the 
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provide for pasturage : and the rule was, when possible, to 
allow the village an extent of waste equal to the area 
already cultivated. If, after making this arrangement, the 
surplus would not exceed ^oo acres, it was not demarcated, 
but re-distributed and included in the villages. The waste 
in excess of this would usually be free of all rights and 
available for any Government purpose. 

Whenever a State forest is domaicated, a belt of waste 
land has to be left between the village boundary and the 
^ forest, so that the village may have no excuse for cattle- 
trespass within the actual forest limits. As this arrange- 
ment of waste was provided at ’the fii’st Settlements and 
acted on then, there was no occasion for any provision of 
law in the Revenue Act. 

In cases where Government waste adjoined private 
estates, the Government paid half the cost of the ordinary 
boundary- marks and one-third of triple-junction pillars. 


Section II — The Assessment. 

§ I. Asaessmeoits compared with the IS^orth-Weatern 
Provinces, 

The general principles of soil classification, resulting 
from a careful inspection of villages, map in hand, and 
indeed most other principles described in the sections on 
the North-Western Provinces, apply equally to Oudh. 
Put there was a material difference in the method of assess- 
ment, In the first place the plan described as that of some 
of the earlier North-Western Provinces Settlements, viz. of 
taking lump sums for the pargana and distributing them 
over the estates, was never followed ; and in general, I may 
state that the main difference consisted in paying much less 
regard to average rates for the same class of soil through- 
out an assessment circle or a pargana, and in dealing with 
each village separately, 

A village rent-roll was prepared, and this was carefully 
corrected so as to attach a rental value to * sir ^ lands 
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cultivated by the proprietors or sub-proprietors them selves, 
to rent-free holdings, and to lands held at privileged rents. 
The village rent-rates were obtained by an elaborate 
analysis of rents paid by the several classes of cultivators 
on several classes of soil, as in the homestead, middle zone, 
and the several kinds of soil in the outlying zone. 

An appraisement was also made to give a fair rent-rate 
for culturable land not yet brought under the plough 

Fruit and other groves were exempted from assessment 
up to a total of 10 per cent, of the cultivated area. In 
1879 2 the rules which directed (i) that the land occupied' 
by a grove, and exempted accordingly, should be liable to 
assessment on the trees being cut down^ unless they were 
replanted within a reasonable time, and {2) that a reduc- 
tion of assessment should be made on account of assessed 
land subsetjuently planted with trees, so long as the total 
area of revenue-free grove-land did not exceed 10 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, were placed in abeyance. But all 
lands had the full benefit of the rule which exempted grove- 
land existing at the time of Settlement (up to the 10 per 
cent, limit), since all the Settlements had been completed 
before 1879. 

The Adminieiration Report of 1882-83 thus describes 
the Oudh assessments : — 

* The principles on which the assessment was made varied 
considerably with the discretion of the Settlement Oificer, and 
differed from those in use in the Noith-Western Provinces 
mainly in being less regularly scientific. The system adopted 
in the Eai Bareli district, though by no means that adopted in 
all districts, may be taken as representative in some degree of 
the principles usually accepted, 

^lis distinctive feature was that it was done village by 

J In Oudh aUo, the village rent- ^ others'); the area held by each is 
rates were allowed to be much more shown, the rent paid, and the rata 
affected by the of cultivators per acre or per bigh^ which this 
than In other parts. Thus, in gives, Against this is shown the 
several of the Oudh Settlements an. ^proposed rate^* and the rental for 
abstract of the rental of eaoh vil- the village which this would give, 
laga ha^ been prepared showing thr .z *-Oireular II of 1879, No. 7 of 
prinoipal castes («* g. Brahmaixs, Part Manual 

IlAipuUi KunnXg, Mur^os, and 
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village eacli on ii»g own basis alone, and no general rates were 
used 01* reported.’ 

There were no soil-rates and no crop-rates, and though, 
after the assessment was made, general rates applicable to 
an entire pargana, were compiled from the. (several) village 
rent-rates, this was done mainly for the satisfaction of 
the controlling authorities, and were not made use of, 
except whore the village rent-rolls were found to be 
unreliable. 

The village rent-rates were classified by a cross division : 
firsts the rents were classified according as they were paid 
by high-caste tenants or proprietors, and were therefore too 
low ; or by Kurmis and other special classes of tenants, and 
were too high to serve as a general standard. The land 
held by other castes was accepted as giving {qud the caste) 
representative rents* Second^ the rates were classified 
^ according to zones of land — the homestead, middle, and 
outlying, already alluded to — the rents varying naturally 
with the distance from the village and the facilities for 
using manure. Each class was further divided into mv 
^gated and unirrigated rates. The actual rental paid on the 
diflFerent holdings in each zone was then divided by the 
area, and so average rates appeared. These rents could be 
compared with the representative rents according to caste, 
and thus it was determined what was a proper rate to put 
on all the lands which were under-rented or paid no rent at 
all — for, of course, to get the actual assets of an estate, all 
the lands must show their * real’ or proper rental, unless, 
like groveS; they are intended to be left out of calculation 
altogether. 

The possibility of this method depended a good deal on 
the accuracy of the recorded rent-rolls, which, on the whole, 
were .well kept and trustworthy* In the north of the 
province, where cultivation was comparatively recent, and 
rents were not uncommonly still taken in kind, the analysis 
of rent-rolls had to be supplemented by estimates of the 
•value of grain-rents* 

It is said that the plan adopted gave an equable assess- 
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meat, but also gave the highest rate of revenue paid in any 
district under the North-Western GoverniD,ent. 

The general average assessment-i’ate (R. 1-11-9 Q-cre) 
in Oudh is, however, only five pie higher than that of the 
North-Western Provinces (R. T-11-4 per acre). 


The Oudh assessments were made on the usual plan of 
*half assets’ — the principal assets being the ascertained 
rents, as above described. The actual jama’ was 5i| per 
cent., because this included i|- per cent, for cesses — the 
Road, Postal, and School funds — which were not separately 
assessed as in other places, 

A separate cess was taken for the cost of patwdris, when 
they were village sei-vants ; but, as will appear later, this 
was abolished in 1882, and was only restored in 1889, in a 
modified form 

The cesses are now per cent, on the revenue for the 
Road and Schools, &c. ; and, by Act IV of 1878, a further 
2 J per cent, (on the ^ annual value of land,’ as defined in the 
Act) is levied to enable the State better to meet the 
expenses of, and provide insurance against, prospective 
famines. The Patw^ri Cess, under Act IX of 1889, is also 
% per cent on the annual value (comes to 4 per cent, on 
the revenue). 


Seotion in,— Aeeangements subsequent to 
Assessment. 

§ I. JPe 7 wn 8 Settled with. — Engageme^it Form^ c&c. 

Section of the Act formulates (and makes the law for 
future guidance) the principle adopted in the Settlements, 
as already described, 


' Diga^U Section V, $ 26. The were K. 3,65,835, and E. 6,57,579, 
total receipts from the‘ cesses in x88a respectively. 
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Tho Settlement must be maclo— 

(a) In taluqdari estates, 'with the Taluqddv ; 

(h) wliere there are two classes, a superior and inferior, 
though not a regular taluqclfiri tenure, with either, 
as the Chief Commissioner directs ; 

^ (r) in ordinary proprietary estates, with the proprietor ; 
if the proprietor is a joint-body, with the body. 
Whore there is a mortgagee in possession, the Settlement 
is with him ; if the proprietor or Taluqdac ia incapable, 
the Settlement is with his guardian, or manager of his 
estate. 

In Oudh the engagement paper is called ‘ qabuliyat/ 
The agreement specifies the arrangements made affecting 
assessment when the estate is increased by alluvion or 
diminished hy diluvion, and stipulates that village watch- 
men (chaukidar) may be provided at the expense of the 
Settlement-holder h 

kd XVTI. The Settlements require the confirmation of the Govemor- 
Sec.^43’ General in Council, and the assessment of any eatato may be 
Hoc. 45, revised at any time before confirmation. 

§ a. Joint Liahility. 

As regards the joint liability of estates consisting of 
bodies of co-eharers, wherever the Settlement is (not taluq- 
d^ri, but) with the village body direct, tho provisions of the 
law are virtually the same as in the North-Western Pro- 
Scc. 29,ife(^. vinces. The Oudh Act, however, contains further pro- 
visions, necessitated hy the fact that, in a taluqdM estate, 
though the estate is one, there are a number of villages 
>i composing it, These separate villages are not together 
1 jointly liable. The assessment due on each village, or part 
^ of one, constituting a * mah^l,’ is declared as well as the 
total assessment of the taluqa estate (but see § lii, post). 

^ iSf'O f^Joetion IV, § 29. I they are now supersoded by Act IX 
p\u'))fjV'ly omit iUc allusion to tho of 18B9. 
patwai'is in tlicsc doeuments j as 
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§ 3. Refusal to Engage. 

Sliould a Talu(|d{lr rtifuso to engage, it is provided that a Sec- ga* 
report shall be made to the Chief Commissioner, who will 
hear the Taluqddr’s reasons ; if his objection proves un- 
reasonable, he may be excluded from SeLtlement of the 
estate or any part of it, for a term not exceeding fifteen 
years. A Taluqddr cannot, however, be excluded from his^ ' 

^vhole talnqa without the sanction of the Governor-GeneraT 
in Council. The estate (or the part of it) in such c^ses, is 
farmed, but the farm is to be offered to a sub-proprietor in 
the taluqddri, if there is one, enjoying a sub-Settlemeut. 

As usual, provision is made for a money-allowance to an 
excluded Taluqd^r, 

In case of refusal by proprietors other than Taluqddrs or 
sharers in a community of proprietors, the provisions do not 
materially differ from those described in the North-Western 
Provinces : the excluded proprietor retains his own (or sir) 
lands, as an occupancy-tenant, * at one-fourth less rates than 
would have been paid by a tenant-at-wilh’ 

The exclusion is for a period not exceeding fifteen years, Sec, 32-5. 
on the conclusion of which the offer is renewed to the Taluq- 
d 4 r or other proprietor, to take bis estate for the remainder 
of the term of Settlement. 

If he again refuses, the exclusion (on the same terms as 
to sir land and allowances) may be renewed for a further 
period 01 for the whole Settlement. See. 39, 

§ 4. Alteration of Assessments. — Remission of Rent 

The assessment is only altered during the currency of the 
Settlement (thirty years), when revenue-free holdings fall in 
— which were granted conditiomlly) or for a term, or for 
life. Act XVII of 1876, Section 46, requires an annual 
inquiry by the District Officer, and the land may be assessed 
under orders of the Chief Commissioner b 

An inci’oment to the estate by alluvion involves an in- 

^ Soe Oudh Revenue Manuidj Part I a and 3. 
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creased assessment (under the rules which will afterwards 
be alluded to). 

It is here important to note that when, on the occurrence 
of calamity, or loss of harvest, Government reduces the 
aBsessment, or remits, or suspends, the revenue-instalment, 
and the land so benefited is in the hands of an under- 
proprietor or lessee whose rent has been fixed (as above 
explained), the Chief Commissioner * may declare ’ that the 
under -proprietor or lessee is entitled to a proportionate 
reduction, remission, or suspension on his rent. 

When these alterations in assessment are needed, the 
District Officer has powers as if he were a Settlement 
Officer, 


Sbotion IV.— Sub-Settlements. 

’ § I. Special l7npo7iance m Uudh, 

1 have abeady explained the use of sub-Settlemenis (p, 2^30, 
ante), The subject is of characteristic importance in Oudh, 

In the North-Western Provinces (and in the Panj^b), the 
reader will have observed that a few general provisions 
on the subject were sufficient, Bince the cases in which there 
happened to be several persons in coincident proprietary 
connection with an estate — i. e. where there is a superior 
and an inferior proprietor— are not difficult to deal with. 

The section on Tenures has sufficiently explained when 
it is that the village-body is entitled to be recorded as 
] under-proprietor and to have a suh-Seltlementf and when 
the under-proprietors were in such a position that they had 
no right to a sub-Settlement, The rules defining who were 
entitled to a sub-Settlement, and what different terms 
applied to each different class of them, are to be found (as 
already stated) in Act XXVI of 1866. I have also men- 
tioned that it was a rule in Oudh that the Settlement Gourb 
should record a formal decree for evc^^ individual village^ 
deciding whether it was in one position or the other h 
The Sub-Settlement Act having determined when a sub- 

‘ Seotioa IV, § ao. 
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Settlement w£is to be made, the Act XVII of 1876 has only 
to provide generally, that the Settloment Officer is to assess 
the ‘ rent ’ ^ of all nnder-proprietors (i, e. whether en- Act xyiL 
titled to a sub-Settlemeiit or not), and even of persona sL^.^40,^ 
who hold heritahlei but not tmnpfemhle^ leases, where the 
rate is not specially fixed by agreement. So that it comes 
to this, that persons entitled to a sub-Settlement differ in 
position from those who are not so entitled, to this exteni^ 
that their tenures are to a gi’eater or less degree more 
advantageous than the other ^ and that certain special 
provisions exist as to the validity of incumbrances on the 
sale of their right, in execution of decree 

Where the sub-proprietors or others whose * rent’ is fixed 
under this section are a joint body, there is the same joint 
mid several liability to the Taluqd^r that there would have, 
been to Government. 

Section V.— The Settlement Eeooeds. 

§ I. Form of Record. 

The Land-Eevenue Act leaves it to the Local Government Sec, 16, 
to determine, by rule, what documents shall form the Settle- 
ment-record, and to provide how they are to be prepared, 
what fads are to be entered, and how attestation is to be 
made.' There is nothing that calls for notice under this 
head. The Eecords are very similar to those of the North- 
Western Provinces^. What is important, and will be 
explained under the head of ‘ Eevenue-business/ is the 
series of 'Eegisters/ which are prepared on the basis of the 
field registers, khdwat, &c., of Settlement, and are keptj" 
corrected by entry of all traaisfers, successions, &o., asj 
provided by Chapter IV of the Eevenue Act. 

^ la Oudh (by tlie deEniUon in traini, but can only b© sued for 

the Heat Act) ‘ Eeni ' in applied to aiTears in the Eevenue Courts. 

all payments on account of the use See Act XXII of 1886, Section 'ja 
and occupation of land, except pay- (and definition of ^tenant*), 
meat to Oovmiment, when it is called ^ Act XXII of 1886, Sections 153, 

Revenue. 153, &c. 

® And they in common with ^ See Emmie Manual (Oircular) 

undor‘propriotor3— sir-hoiclera, bir- Part 11 , No. 16, where Hie forms 
ty^s, &o.,— are not liable to dia* of the various documents are given. 



CHAPTER IV. 


LAND-REVilNUE OmCERS, TPlEIE BUSINESS AND TEO- 
CEDUEE (nOETH-WESTEEN PEOTINOES AND OUDH). 


Section I— Revenue Oppicees. 


Actxrx, In the North- Westeen Provinces, immediately under 
Sao.^4.^’ Local Government, and ■with a general supervision over 
the entire revenue administration, is the Board of Revenue, 
whose office is at Allahabad. 

The Board consists of two members, with a Senior and 
a Junior Secretary. It supervises the administration of the 
land-revenue, and also the excise, stamp, and licence-tax 
revenues, and has other duties in connection with the Court 
of Wards, and the legal business of Government, with which 
we are not here concerned, The Board is also a Court of 
Act sil. final appeal and revision under the Land-Revenue Act (XIS 
certain cases, under the Rent Act. For 
the powers of the Board, and of its single members, the 
Land-Revenue Act, Sections 4 to 10, inclusive, may be 
consulted. The origin of the Board has already been men- 
tioned. It arose out of what was at first inteuded to be a 


special and temporary Commission, appointed to make the 
last of the series of Settlements under the early Regulations, 
i. e. prior to Regulation VII of 1 83s. The Commission was 
then made into a permanent Board of Revenue. The Board 


Act xvilj' does not control Ouoh revenue affairs, which are directly 
3e«.^3.^' ' under the Chief Commissioner (at one time there was a 
j Financial Commissioner). 
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The unit of administration territorially is the 
A number of districts united form a Divim% presided over 
by a Commissioner, who supervises the revenue-administra- 
tion (with which alone we are concerned), and is an Appel- 
late Court from orders in revenue and rent oases passed by 
the District Officer. The Local Government has power to Act XIX. 
appoint an additional Commissioner for a Division. 

The Commissioner in the North-Western Provinces'^ A- 
usually has six districts under him, and he is the channel 
of communication between the District Officer and thei 
Board of Ee venue ^ 

The officer in charge of the district is the GolleetOr the 
office being derived from the Bengal system. In some of 
the districts ^ scheduled * under Act XIV of iS74(viz. the 
Jhfinsi districts), this officer is styled ^Deputy Commis- 
sioner/ and so he is in the twelve districts of Oudh. 

‘Primarily/ says the Administration Report, i88'Z-83, 


‘ the District Officer is responsible for the peace of the dis- 
trict, and the collection of its revenue, but there is no branch 
of the administration with which he is not concerned. He is 
the head of the police ; is responsible fox the work of the dia- 
tricfc treasury, superintends the excise and the collection of 
the revenue from stamps; is still in many cases (and was 
always till lately) president of all the muiiicipalitios in his dis- 
trict, and of the district committee for the expenditure of local 
rates. He is required to interest himself in all matters in 
which Government has any concern, and to look after escheats, 
sanitation, roads, and arboriculture. He also hears the criminal^ 
and revenue appeals from the subordinate Courts/ 


It win not be supposed that the District Officer attends 


^ The cmrage size of the district 
(omitting the hill country of Ku- 
inaoa) is 2036 square miles, and the 
population 936,123. 

^ But the Benares division 1 ms 
seven districts (anti will probably 
be divided again) ; Jhdnsi has three 
large distriots. 

« His official title is ‘ Magistrate 
and Oollector’ aa he possesses magis* 
terial functions.. This is necessary, 
as he ia the chief executive authority 


as v/ell as Revenue Collector, and 
the representative of the State in 
his district. He does not, of coui'ao, 
undertake any large share in the 
ordinary magisterial (criminal case) 
work oC the district ; that is done 
by the Joint, Assistant, and Deputy 
Magistrates, who have the varlouB 
magisterial powers of first, second, 
and third class, under the Criminal 
JPj,'ooedure Code, and dispose of the 
hulk of the work. 
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to the direct details of these multifarious departments, but 
rather keeps a controlling hand over them all; for example, 
the police ia directly managed by the District Superinten- 
dent, For treasury work, a Deputy Colloctor is appointed, 
and there are one or more Assistant Magistrates and 
Collectors besides Native Deputy Collectors (originally 
appointed under Regulation IX of 1833). 

N.-V/.P. The Senior Assistant has the official designation of 
f5ec.*i3.° * ‘ Magistrate and Deputy Collector ’ ; but, under the 
revenue law, he is an Assistant Collector of the first class ; 

^ Mother Assistants may be of the first class or second class. 
N.-W.P, An Assistant Collector of the first class may be in charge 
■fgf ’ Oudh subdivisions of a district h 

Act, Sec. 6. The native Deputy Collectors are, under the Act, vested 

with powers of a first-class or a second-class Assistant 
Collector, according to their standing and qualifications. 
But, even with the aid of Assistant and Deputy Collectors, 
the District Officer could hardly control his district, were 
it not that— apaii) from any separation into subdivisions 
under Assistant Collectors, which occurs in large districts — 
every district contains a number of manageable-sized re- 
N.-WP. ^ venue subdivisions, called Tahsils, The officer in charge is 
a Tahsild^r, appointed by the Board of Revenue according 
.to rules framed under the Act^ He is usually invested 
with powers of an Assistant Collector, first class. In Oudh, 
Oudh Act, the Tahsilddr is appointed by the Chief Commissioner. 
Each tahsil is, in fact, in miniature, what the district is in 
large. 

There is a Tahsil treasury, with a staff of accountants, 
into which the village headmen pay their revenue. Under 
the Tahsildir, again, come the staff of ‘ kd-mingos,^ whose 
functions will be described presently ; and these officers 
exist principally for the pui*pose of securing revenue and 

^ For Lis powers (subject to the they have power to iuyestigate and 
control of the OpUeotor) see the report on oases (North-Western 
Land - Revenue Aot, Section 235. Provinces Act, Section 237 ; Oudh 
The Oudh rule is the same— Act Act, Section 180), 

XYII of 1876, sections 178-79. See Board* B Gimtlmf Dep. IX, 
Officers vested witli second - class pp. i6a-r68. 
powers do not Mde anything; 
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agricultural Btatistics and land records, and for the super- 
vision of the patwdHs, 

In fact, the revenue-administration depends on a well- 
supervised and mutually connected chain of official duty. 
This commences with the patwdri, whose duty is to main- 
tain records of all facts relating to the land-holding, culti- 
vation, and general condition of each village, and the 
payment' of rents and revenues. It is by aid of these 
records (aided by local inspection) that the Collector can 
know the state of every village — whether it is in arrears, 
whether it is in distress, whether suspension or remission of 
revenue is called for, and so forth, The next link in the 
chain is the kfeiingo, and nest the Tahsild^r, who, if he is 
a good man and active, is really the keystone of practical 
administration, as he ought to know, and often does know, 
everybody, as well as everything that goes on, in his tahsil. 
Lastly, come the Collector and his assistants, The super- 
vision of the Commissioners, the Board, and (in the last 
resort) the Local Government, secures the working of the 
entire machine. 


§ I. Revenue Courts. 

As a number of matters arising in the course of revenue- 
administration (not only suits for arrears of rent or eject- 
ment of tenants) are contentious matters, involving the 
summoning and hearing of two or more parties, and, perhaps, 
taking evidence and pronouncing a decision, the Revenue 
officers, when dealing with such matters, are called Revenue 
Courts. The Board, the Commissioner, the Collector, and| 
the Assistant Collector and Tahsildd-r, under the Land- 
Revenue Laws, are thus constituted or styled ‘Revenue' 
Courts/ whether of first instance or of appeal and revision b 
The subordinate officials, below the grade of Tahaild5<r (i. e. 
all who are not jftrst-class Assistants) have no power of 
deciding anything ; and officials vested with the powers o;f 

^ Xn Oudh the coiTesponding sioner, Aaaisfcant and Extra Assist- 
gradation is Chief Commissioner, ant Commissioner, Tahaild&r, 
Commissioner, Bepnty Commis- 
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an Assistant Collector of the seco^icZ-clasSj can only investi- 
gate and report on cases, which they submit for the orders of 
the higher-grade Eo venue officers. But second-class Assist- 
I.-W.P. ants may be employed on revenue business, such as main- 
Xlk'of records, which does not involve any decision on 

873^ oh. contentious matters. In land-revenue matters (other than 
between landlord and tenant) the Acts provide for holding 
XVII of Courts at certain places, for the procedure in summoning 
parties or witnesses, referring to arbitration, and executing 
wid xiii! decisions. 

f(*-W.P. A glance at the Acts will show what a number of matters 
B$t‘ ^dh within land-revenue jurisdiction. The provisions for an 
floo. 176. appeal from decisions and orders are contained in Chapter 
IX of the Act (Oudh, Chapter X), to which reference may 
be made, 

§ 2. Exclusion of Civil Court Jurisdiction. 

As a natural consequence of investing land-revenue 
N.'W.P. officers with such powers, their jurisdiction is exclusive, — 
Courts cannot interfere or entertain suits 
Sec. 219, regarding the subjects of which a list is given. 

The most important of these are (North-Western Pro- 
vinces) — that no civil suit can be brought by persons 
. ^claiming to hold the office of patwdri and k^niingo, nor by 
a person claiming the right to have the Settlement made 
with him, nor on the subject of the validity of any engage- 
ment with Government to pay the revenue, nor regarding 
the amount of assessment, nor regarding the determination 
of the class of a tenant or the rent payable by him, nor the 
period for which such rent is fixed under the Act. Nor 
can a civil suit be brought regarding the decision at Settle- 
Sfee ment in cases of ^ doable ^ or taluqdAri tenure as to which 
party is to be settled with, and what provision is to be 
Sec. 53-56 made for the other ; nor regarding the arrangements made 
Sets. 57-61, about surplus waste land, nor regarding the resumption of 
SCO. 79-89, revenue-free grants ; nor regarding the distribution of lands 
md 103, revenue at a partition ; nor regarding the collection of 
revenue, or a sale for anears (except in certain cases ex- 
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pressly provided). All these matters are ' settled by the 
Revenue Courts, subject to appeal and revision and review 
as provided by law. The duties of Revenue Courts under 
the Rent Act are separately considered further on. 

The Oudh law is very similar, allowance being made for Oudh Act, 
the special features of Oudh revenue-administration. 

§ 3 . The SubordiTiate 

We may now turn to the subordinate staff, who report sf..w.p. 
and record but decide nothing; consequently, they have no 
powers under the Land-Revenue and Rent Acts, but are Oudh Act, 
subordinate to the Collector or Assistant in charge of a 
subdivision. These are the kdn'dngo and the pdtwaH* We 
may, also, include in our notice the ‘ lambardar/ or village 
headman ; for Settlement purposes, indeed, he is merely the 
representative of the body of co-sharers ; but as headman, he 
has certain legal duties, responsibilities, and functions which 
entitle him to a placo in a sketch of the revenue-adminis- 
tmtion of the Province. 

§ 4. The Kdn'dngo. 

All that the Land-Revenue Act says on the subject is;K.-W.P. 
that one or more k^nungos may be appointed in each 
tahsil *for the proper supervision, maintenance, and Oudh Act,, 
correction of the patwdriV records/ In Oudh this matter 
is left to rules made by the Local Goveimment. The salary; 
ia fixed from time to time by the Government. Every 
k^Lnungo is declared to be a ^public servant' -Within the 
meaning of the Indian Penal Code. The records he keeps a:re 
public records and are the property of Government (This 
Tatter is not mentioned in the Oudh Act, but it is true in 
Oudh also.) The title kSmingo (qSnun-go — literally the 
officer who 'says’ what ia the 'rule or law’) comes 
down to UB from Mughal times. In olden time, in the 
absence of a definite Revenue law, an official was required 
to say what was the proper assessment, and what was 
the proper rule of practice in case of doifbt or dispute. 

TOL. XL T 
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He was the registrar and account-keeper in all revenue- 
matters and the general referee. Under our modern 
‘ system, speaking generally, the kdniingo is maintained 
for the purpose of inspecting, and seeing that every 
village patwS.ri keeps up his books and statistical returns, 
and does his duty. 

Two or three of them are attached to each tahail ; one, 
generally the elder, is kept in the office as the ‘ Kegistrar 
kfoungo'; the others are the active or ‘supervising k^- 
niingos ^ ; over them all is an experienced sadr-kantingo \ 
who remains at the Collector’s head-quarters. The office is 
(by law in the North-Western Provinces) hereditary, if a 
‘c**33. heir can be found in the direct line of descent. 

A k^nungo’s heir, who is designed to succeed him, must be 
gent to school and must pass an examination^. Various 
subordinate posts connected with revenue work are 
then available to him when he grows up, and in these he 
may gain experience tiU such time as he actually succeeds 
to the appointment of kdnungo. The ^ Eegistrar k^ntingo* 
pays the patwdrls, keeps (at the tahsil) the ^ filed ’ patw^-ris* 
papers, and keeps and issues the blank volumes of forms ; 
he also makes reports to the revenue-officers when called 
on, and keeps up a series of registers which need not be 
detailed here. The most important of thorn is the ‘ par- 
gana’ book which shows in a brief form the totals of 
each patwdri’a village book, so that on each village page, 
one line only has to be written annually, being a tran- 
script of the corresponding totals in the patw&iTs village 
records 

^ ^ ‘ Supervising kfatingofl * are charged with constant super- 
vision and inspection of patw^is, with the insti-uotion of 
the patw^ris' heirs in their future duties, and with making 
local inquiries. They keep diaries showing their occu- 
pation*. 

' S. B, Vir. Part III,— Rulea for ® Gircular 5 P 0/ 1884, Beparfcnaent, 
3£finungois,aadOudhReD5nwikfariwa/, of Agrioulture and Land Reeordis. 
ParfcYILNo. 6. Norfeh-WesternlVoTinoesandOudli. 

* 8 .B, (Hr, Partin. CLap. IL and * S, B, dr. Part III. Chap. XY, 
Chap. ly. § 30. p. 35. ^ 
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The ‘ sadr-kanungo ’ remains at the district head-quar- 
ters He compiles statements for the whole district from 
those of each tahsil staff. In the cold season he makes a 
general tour of inspection to see to the working of the 
tahsil kfi-niingos. 


§ 5. Pargana Note-hoohs^ 

The ‘ pargana book ’ is a very valuable record, and it will 
be well to give the heads of information which it con- 
tains. 

It represents the yearly totals of the columns of the 
statistical tables for each village in the pargana^ which is 
the local group of villages, known by one name, and oi 
which there are several in each tahsil. There are six 
pages devoted to each village. The first gives the per- 
manent statistics, thus : — 


I. Name of village 
St. Population 


. 

, Sacheri 


Adults ! 

1 

i males 

2441 

[ females 

1898 

Minors | 

1 males 

152 

! females 

a6a 


Total 


3. Total area 

4. Q-oyernment demand at last Settlement 

5. NumlDer of co-sharers at last Settlement 


4753 

(acres) 4401 '84 
^’5510 


4 


6* Description of Tenure , . . zomindari (undivided.) 

7. Names and areas of constituent inaMls (if any) 


On the second and third pages the variable statistics are 
given in the form shown on the following page ^ : — 


^ Xd, Ohap. XZII, p. 47. 

^ This refers to cases where, in 
consequence of partition or other 
cause, parts of the village have be- 
come a separate estate with a 
separate revenue charge and re- 
sponsibility (see p. 258), 


3 ‘Fasli^ is the Muhammadan 
official (solar) year, now begin- 
ning in Tipper India on and April, 
The terms * Mihln-hhasra/ &c,, in 
columns 1, 2, 3, 4, Ac., will he ex- 
plained presently in speaking of tlie 
paiwdr^s records. 
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In the course of timej these impoi^tanfc figures for each 
year -will accumulate, .and statistical results can then bo 
averaged with confidence. The remaining three pages 
allotted to the village are reserved for brief manuscript 
entries of any notable occurrence; as explained in the 
following extract from the Director^ s Circular — 

^ 7, The book should be made up by November ist, for the 
agricultural year preceding* 

* 8. The Collector and Assistant Collectoz’S when on tour, 
and any other officer to whom the CoUeetor may entrust the 
work, should, on entering any pargana, call for the paigana 
book and carefully scrutinize the entiles for each village. If 
he notices any great variations in the entries of cultivated area, 

. rent, or collections, or any unusual resort to the rent courts, or 
use of coercive processes, or great number of transfers, he 
should make a note of the fact, and make inquiry into the 
I cause. If it should appear that anything has occurred which 
y I seriously affects the agricultural conditions of any village, or 
f requires official investigation or personal inspection, he should 
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visit the village in which it has occuiTed. This the Board con- 
sider of great importance. 

^10. If in the course of his inquiries or at a personal visit 
to the village^ the Collector or other officer ascertains any fact 
which he considers to be worthy of permanent record, he 
should make a very short note of it on one of the blank pages 
set apart for the village in the pargana book. Such facts 
would be any exceptional poverty or wealth in the cuUivator-s 
or the proprietors, any liability to loss of crop fi’om inundation 
or defective irrigation or poverty of the soil, or any other cause, 
increase or decrease of population, or number of cattle, the 
character of the zamindars and che cultivators, and the terms 
on which they stand to one another ; the possibility of improv- 
ing the village by drainage or irrigation works, the existence of 
crime, and, in short, any fact that can have an important 
bearing on the Grovernment revenue, or the circumstances of 
any class of the residents in the village. The book is not 
meant for the entry of any detailed proceedings, which should 
be recorded separately. 

‘ II. Bound-up books can be had by application to the office 
of the Director, Department of Agriculture [and Land-Keeords],, 
The indent should specify the number of villages required ini 
each volume. Ordinarily there -will be one book for each 
pargana, but if tho number of villages in any one pargana 
exceeds sixty, it will make the book inconveniently bulky, and 
it will be better to split it into two or more. 

* 1 2. Ten blank pages should be left at the end of each 
volume. On these, as soon as sufficient data have been col- 
lected to serve as the basis of a clarification, should be inserted 
an index of -the mahals in the pargana which, from defective 
irrigation or other causes, are liable, more or less, to periodical 
loss of crop, and demand, for these or other reasons, more or 
less attenfeon in the collection of the land-revenue from the 
district and pai‘gana officials. 

^ 13. Those books when not required by inspecting officers, 
■wiU be kept at the tahsfl by the Eegistrar Kamzngos^.’ 

■* Inthe North-Western Provinces, The Supervisor loolcs after fin 
and Oudh together there are : — average area of 87,449 acres, of 

Sadr Kilnungos . . 35 which 53,142 are cultivatodv and 

Begistrar do. . . 195 the patwari si 10 acres, of which 

Supervising do, . . 43s are caltivated,— 

Patwdris . . .■ 31,588 iSSs-Ss, p. 48. 



Act XIX. 
of 1873, 
aec 23 H 
^q. 


35, 
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§ 6. The Fat'wdri {Rorth-^Wedem PTOvincee). 

The patwari is, in effect, the accomtant of the village^ 
both as regards the revenne-payments dne from the various 
cO'Sharers, the distribution of the profits of the joint- 
ertate, and the acconnts of rent payment between landlord 
and tenant ; he is also the registrar of changes in owner- 
ship due to succession and transfer : he is also the recorder 
of statistics of the village. 

The appointment, &c., of patwdris is provided under the 
Land-Kevenue Act. 

A patw^ri is not ordinarily required for each village, but 
for a circle of villages as aiTanged by the Collector. 

The landholders in the circle nom/imte according to local 
custom, but the Collector (or Assistant in charge) controls 
the appointment. The ofiice is not necessarily hereditary, 
but preference is gi^en to a memhor of the family of the 
late holder, if ho is qualified. The patwdri has a salary 
the amount of which is fixed by the Boai’d of Revenue, and 
a rate is levied, along with the land-revenue, to meet the 
cost of this salary. Every patw^ri is a public servant, and 
the records be keeps: are public property. His duties and 
the forms of records and accounts which he has to maintain 
and submit periodically have all been prescribed in a very 
complete group of Circulars by the Board of Revenue^. 

In order to provide that future patwdris shall be suffi- 
ciently educated to enable them to perform then duty, the 
rules require the successor-designate of the existing official, 
to he sent to school. Means are also provided, thi’ough 
the agency of the kfinlingo, for teaching all patw^-ris to 
survey. ^ 


§ 7. PatwdHs' Village Accounts. 

The ^patwfiris^ papers’ are so constantly alluded to in 
revenue proceedings, that it will be desirable to give- 
some account of these documents. They may be grouped 

i CiwjiiliiTS about patwjiris aw uow grouped together iu Part III of the 

a B. dr. 
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under the head of (i) village accounts, ( 2 ) official records 
for the information of the Collector and for use at future 
Settlements, &c. 

' For the purposes of village-account he keep^ — 

(а) The ' bahi-khatd,’ — is a general ledger showing the 

holdings and payments of each proprietor and 
cultivator ; 

(б) The wasil-baqi. This is a rent-account showing the 

holdings and the tenants who cultivate them, the 
rent claimed for each, with the amount paid, the 
balance, and the arrears, if any ; 

(c) The ‘ jama’-kharch.’ This is a profit and loss account 
of the proprietiors. Disbursements for revenue, 
cesses, lambardars’ allowances, and village ex- 
penses, are entered on one side, and the receipts 
from rents and other sources of common profits 
on the other. 

Besides these accounts, the patwarl keeps for general pur- 
poses a ‘ rozndmoha * or diary, which is simply a narrative of 
everything that he does, or that happens, in his circle. 

These books are preserved fox four years after the close 
of the year to which they relate. 

§ 8. Patwdrifi Statistical Records. 

But the patwarl has also to maintain a^uother set of 
records relating to the condition of each village and its 
produce, showing the improvement or deterioration of the 
estate, and containing other statistical information of a 
similar character. 

The maintenance of the village maps is also one of his 
most important duties. 

If the maps, once coiTectly drawn out at Settlement, 
can be kept accurate, i. e. if all changes in cultivation and 
other features are from time to time entered in distinctive 
red lines, the expense of re-survey at future Settlements 
will he almost wholly avoided. In the same way with 
the statistical records. If reliable statistics of progress 
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in cultivationj of the produce of land, and the rise or fall in 
value of land as shown by the true rental, i.e. the actual 
terms which proprietors can get for the use of itj can 
be made available, the task of revising Settlements, and of 
judging whether revision is necessary at all, will be inde- 
finitely lightened^. It is also needless to point €ut how 
valuable such statistical information is for many other pnr- 
poses con''iected with good government. 

Great attention is therefore directed to the proper pre- 
paration of the patwArf’s papers and also to the maintenance 
of the village maps. 

Both objects are dependent on a field-to-field inspection 
done \iiider supervision ; and the first thing is to furnish the- 
patwc^ri with a number of copies ^ of the village map as it 
has issued from the Cadastral Survey Office. He has also a 
^khasra’ or field-book, which is an index to the map. 
This shows the numbers of the fields as in the Settlement 
hhasra^ but the other columns are blank, and it is the 
patw^iiTs duty now to fill them in, according to actual 
facts as they are at the time when he makes his inspec- 
tion \ During the inspection, also, he marks all changes 
in the size and division of fields, or any other changes, such 
as roads, diuins, or wells, in his village map, These maps 
and their corresponding tabular Jehasras for each yeai‘, are 
filed and kept in the tahsil, being deposited there as soon 
as the year closes. 

A second volume- of records consists of statements or 
abstracts compiled from the field khasras, so as to show 
in convenient forms, and separately, the different classes of 
facts, These statements are : — 

t (i) Tchemu! a com^aratm statement (hence the name) 

showing the total area of the year as compared with 
that of the previous year, under the heads of culti- 

^ Seo an exoeUeut Note prefaced all the Eelds, &c., that have spring 
to the Boarct's CKreurars, Part III, cropa of different kinds, and when 
^ usually prepared by photo- again he makes an inspection in 

zincography. the Miarlf (ar^tumn) he will show 

^ For example, hia khasra hefor^ those that hear sugaroaue and other 

tho raW* -wUl ti’h/vt-rr 
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vated, culturable, and barren ; and showing also what 
land is irrigated and what is iinirrigated, how much 
is harren, covered with trees, and so forth. The num- 
ber of wells of each kind is also stated. 

(2) ^ NagsJia jinsivary" or abstract statement of crops. This 
shows the area under each kind of crop, botji on irri- 
gated and Unirrigated land* It is prepared separately 
for each harvest. 

(3) ‘ Nciqslui 'bfxghdt' a statement of gi’oves and orchards. 

(4) ^ Jama handi’ This paper is the annual ronhroll to which 
allusion has been made. It is brought on separate 
forms for tenants who pay cash rents and those who 
pay in hind, 

(5) Lastly, there is the DdldiilJ^drij Khewat, or register 
showing all the changes in the proprietorship and 
shares in land. It is prepared bo as to show, hrst, 
the * opening khewat * or state of proprietorship as it 

^ was on the last day of the previous year ; and, second,^ 
the intermediate changes or ^ closing khewat ' as it 
stands at the close of the present year. 

All these records aa.‘e bound into four volumes : — 

Yolume I , — The KJiasra (field-statement). 

Yolume JZV — Tli© land and crop statements com- 
piled or abstracted from the Khasra. 

Tohme III , — The Jamabandi (tenants and rent- 
roll) and Ddkhihkharij Khewat (Transfer 
Kegister). 

Yolume lY . — The WAsilbaqi and Jama'^ai’ch, 
or village accounts. 

§ 9. The Pat'wM in Oudh, 

In this province the system has not received quite the 
same development as in the North*- Western Provinces, 

It must be borne in mind that originally, under the 
Native system, the patwfai was always an essential figure 
in the village constitution j but he was a village servant, 
getting paid by certain perquisites, and usually a plot of 

IfiVnl Tiolrl /\'W o4> « AX * ^ 1 


Statistical 

Records. 


Village I 
Accounts, 1 
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period he was brought into connection with the ruler, as 
specially able to secure the due collection of tho 
share. His appointment and remuneration were then 
cared for by the State even more than in the case of the 
headman. In Bengal, as we have seen, the system of pat- 
w^ris on this basis, had fallen into disuse, because the village 
proprietary rights had been overborne ; and the attempt to 
revive the office has (except in certain places) been abandoned. 
In the North-Western Provinces it was early seen that, with 
proprietary-communities and small holdings, the patw^rl 
was a most essential institution. He was, therefore, more 
completely recognized as a Government servant and given 
a fixed salary, His education was provided for, and his 
duties multiplied and minutely prescribed: only the 
appointment and the succession to the office are regulated 
to some extent by ancient custom, as regards the hereditary 
right. 

In Oudh the same thing would have happened as in 
Bengal, had the Government only settled with the Taluq- 
ddr landlords and taken no thought of the rights of the 
village-cultivators, in their various degrees of interest in 
the soil. As it was, the villages being subordinate to the 
Taluqd^r, the patwSris, though indispensable owing to the 
vitality of village rights, were nevertheless regarded as the 
servants of the landlords, and were remunerated by them 
by grants of land, by cash allowances, or by customaiy 
dues levied on the tenants. It would have been distaste- 
ful to introduce so complete a change at Settlement as 
to make the patwari^s appointment to depend entirely on 
the District Officer, and his remuneration to be a Govern- 
ment salary raised by a cess. It was decided, therefore, 
not to impose any ‘ patwiri’s cess ' ; but in their qabtili- 
yats, the landlords engaged that it should be open to the 
Government hereafter to make such modified arrangements 
as they thought fit 

A.ofe 3tVii Knally, the matter was dealt with in the Land-Revenue 

Chief Commissioner was authorized to 
re^juire the appointment (by the Taluqd^r) of a patwfiri for 
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any village or group of Tillages or other local area, and to 
make rules for regulating the qualifications and duties of 
these officers. In estates other than taluqas the Deputy 
Commissioner was empowered (subject to rules made by the 
Chief Commissioner) to appoint, suspend, and dismiss the 
patwAiis ; and the Chief Commissioner was also authorized to ^ 
provide for their remuneration and supervision. Thus a 
distinction was drawn between patw^ris in taluqa villages 
and those in viUages independent of taluqas and owned 
either by the village-body or by some smaller landlord 
not being a Taluqddr. In taluqa estates the law left 
the matter to the Taluqddrs, who were not interfered with, bo 
long as they made proper arrangements for the performance 
by the patw^ris of their presciibed duties, and for the sub- 
mission of the accounts and returns required by the Act 
and Rules. On the failure of the Taluqdar to make such 
aiTangements, the Deputy Commissioner was authorized to 
take action, and in cases of continued *or repeated neglect, 
the Chief Commissioner might declare that the rules for ii>.Sec.ai3. 
estates other than Taluqd^ri, should he applied. In practice 
it has not been found necessary to enforce this distinction 
— which is a rather invidious one — between TaluqdSri and 
non-Taluqddri estates ; and the practice has been to allow 
all' classes of proprietors, equally, to appoint their own 
patwd-ris and to exercise the power of fixing the remunera- 
tion, dismissing and suspending; but this was allowed as 
long as' men were appointed according to the standard of 
qualification required, and as long as their duties were 
properly performed. 

§ 10. Repeal of these Provisions and enactment 
of Act IX 0/1889. 

These sections were repealed^ by Act XIII of i88a, but 
were in substance restored by Act IX of 1889, to which 
reference must now be made for the law regarding patw^ns 
in Oudb. As before, no distinction is made between one 


^ Very mmecessarily as many "will be inclined to hold. 
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class of estate and anotherj and while the patwd^ri is 
regarded as a GoYernment servant, he is nominated by the 
estate-*ownerB. 

Patw^ris are required to hold certificates of qualification 
in reading and writing and arithmetic, and in general duties 
pf the office. The maximum area for one patwdri is land 
, paying a i'evenue of E.raooo (or B,3ooo in a Taluqd^ri 
estate). 

The patwAri keeps up books much as in the North- 
Western ProYinees ; he has his village accounts, his diary 
of occurrences, his field-list, which he checks and fills up 
by the inspection of every field, just in the same manner as 
is described in §§ 7, 8. 

He also prepares at ike end of the year (from the ledger 
■which shows the pajonents made by tenants) a rent-roll or 
*jamabandi’ which records the rents that actually have 
heenpaict in the previous year. 

The Administration Report ^ (p. 49)^ remarks — 

* The papers maintained in Oudh by the village servants 
which were found there at annexation, were unusually 
faithful -records of the relations subsisting between the 
cultivators and their landlords/ This naturally gave hope 
that the institution could be maintained and perfected 
under the British administration. 

§ II. Pativdri Cm (both Provinces). 

In i88i^ (Act XIII) a cess of 6 per cent, on the revenue^ 
which had been levied in the North-Western .Provinces for 
the support of the patwM ag^ucy, was* abolished (it 
amounted to something over twenty-four lakhs of rupees in 
the year of abolition). In order to extend the same benefit 
to Oudh also, the landlords "were relieved of the charge of 
paying their patwdris, which -was henceforth to be borne by 
the provincial Treasury. To effect this, sections 5^9-31 of 
the North-Western Provinces Land-Eevenue Act as well as 
Chapter XII of the Oudh Land-Eevenue Act were -repealed. 

^ Or, fis the repealed Section 30, Land-Eevenue Act, put it— 3 per cent, 
on ihfs ‘ annual value * of the mahiU. 
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This gratuitous relief was not really required, and 
proved such a burden to the State, that, in 1889, tfiG cess 
was re-imposed. Act XIII of 1883 is repealed, and it is AetlX 
provided that a rate shall be levied on the * annual value ’ 

(i.e. double the land-revenue where not permanently as- 
sessed) not exceeding 2 per cent. 

This rate, • together with an allotment made from pro- 
vincial revenues by the Local Government, is formed into 
Eifund out of which patwdrls are paid. For Oudh the rate 
is li per centr on the ^annual value’ of each estate. 
Practically, now, patwaris are under very nearly the same 
rules in both provinces; only that in Oudh the land- 
lord nominates 

§ 13. The Village Headmen im the Horth-Wedem 
Promnees, 

The village headmen are called lambarddrs^. ‘The 
lambarddr of an estate is a person who, either on his own 
account, or jointly with others, or as representative of the 
whole or part of a proprietary community, engages with 
Government for the payment of the land revenue^.’ 

His duties are to pay in the land-revenue to the local Act xix 
treasury, to report to the kdnungo encroachments on roads 
or on Government waste lands, and injuries, &c., to Govern- 
ment buildings, and also the same with regard to boundary- 
marks. I 

If he is a representative of a number of proprietors, he 
has to eollect the revenue and cesses, and is answerable for 


^ In Oudh the relief (if ifc was a 
substantial one) to the landlords 
was counterbalanced by the neces- 
sary provision that, as the Govern- 
ttient paid the paiwdnsf it should 
also appoint and control them as 
its own paid soryants. This was 
very unpopular. It was compro- 
mised in Uie new Act of 1889, by 
leaving the nomination to tho land- 
lords, but making the office-holders 
responsible as Govomment ser- 
vants. 


* If there happens to be only one 
proprietor hi an estate orina ^patU/ 
tho owner is owner and lambardAr 
in one. Moal commonly there are 
several, and the lambardar is then 
the representative, 

2 Soo Kulea at 8. R CiV., Dep. Ill 
p, 9, issued under Section ^57 of the 
lievenue Act. The dufcie.s noted in 
the text are irrespective of the re- 
sponsibility enforced by tho erinn- 
nal law to report orinia, Ac. 
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the amount. In the event of its nob being paid both the 1am- 
bardAr and the actual holder of the land become defaulters, 
t XIX The lambardar has also to defray, in the fii’st instance, the 
!^40. ' village expenses,* and reimburse himself in accordance 

with village custom. He must account to the co-shai’era 
for these on the occasion of the ^bujhArat’ or audit of village 
accounts. 

The lambardar, as the representative of the body, acts 
generally as agent for the sharers in their dealings with 
Government. He is appointed, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, according to local custom, subject to a right on the 
part of the Collector to refuse a nominee on certain specified 
grounds, chiefly regarding his competence, character, and 
his being a sharer (in possession) of the mahAl or revenue- 
paying estate. 

In the permanently-settled districts, where the * lambar- 
dax * is not a necessary or an indigenous institution, his 
post is purely honorary, and is said to he ^ steadily losing 
vitality.* In other districts, the lambardAr generally re- 
ceives a * haq^-ul-tahsil * or coUeoting fee, which he is allowed 
to recover, at the rate of 5 per cent, on the revenue, from 
the co-sharers, as if it was an item of ^ malba * or general 
village expenditure. As just now stated, the lambardAr 
disburses such expenses himself and then recovers at 
the audit of accounts, before distributing the profits of 
the estate to the co-aharera^. The ‘haq-tahsiV does not 
always exist, and is, in fact, a matter of custom recorded 
lin the wAjih-ul-ara (or record of village custom). In 
Jomtly-held villages, where the lambardAi- has real trouble 
in collecting rents from the common tenants, he, of course, 

* deserves his ‘ 5 per cent.,* and it is allowed him ungrudg- 
ingly. But elsewhere, in divided villages, the lambardAr 
has really nothing to do but to collect the revenue from the 
co-sharers ; and as in many cases the co-sharers obtain 
permission to pay dh-ect— ‘Hot through the lambaxdAr — 
(B. 0 . Dep. Ill, Cir. 3), they naturally resist paying a fee 
for nothing. 


J Gif,, Part HI Cir, % Kule 3. 
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§ 13. The Village JSeadmen in Oudh 

Rules regarding lambardArs were published in 1878 \ 

In estates not being those of Taluqdars, they exist as 
elsewhere, and get a regular' remuneration of 5 per cent, on 
the jama’ or revenue assessment of the village. In taluqa 
estates the lambarddrl of the village under the Taluqd^, is 
an honorary office. 

The rules regarding the lambardar in non-taluqdari 
estates arc (except as regards remuneration) like those of 
the North-Western Provinces. In taluqdriri estates the 
lambardar becomes revenue-engagee, not with Govern- 
mentj but with the Taluqddr. 

The lambard&r is appointed according to local custom, 
but he is required to be able to read and write Hindi and 
to understand the village accounts. If there is no local 
custom, the appointment is elective, subject to ceitain con- 
ditions of competency and other matters to be found in the 
nth rule. 

The duties of an Oudh lambardar are : — 

(i) To pay— 

(a) The Government demand on account of I’evenue and 
cesses to the officer appointed to receive it, when he 
represents a mahal or pait of a mahal held in direct 
engagement with the Government ; 

{V) the rent payable to the Taliiqdar, when he represents 
a mahAl or part of a mahal held in snb*Settleinent or 
under a heritable, non-transferable lease. 

(2) To report to the kdnungo all encroachments on roads 

or on Government waste lands, and all injuries to, or 
appropriations of, nazul buildings^ situated within 
the boundaries of the mah^, 

(3) To report to the tahslldar the destruction or removal 

of, or injury to, boundary marks, or any other marks 
erected in the mahal by ordei’ of Government. 

^ Kotification (Revenue! Ko. 2899 explained, moans the property of 
R., dated Soptomber, 1878, G-oveniment— which has became so 

and ropublielied as Circular 33 of either beciiuso it desponded from a 
1878. former ruler, or has lapsed to the 

® as elsewhere more fully State. 
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la mahdls where the lambard^.r is a representative of 
other sharers, his duties are, in addition to those enumerated 
above : — 

' (4) To collect in accordance with village custom — 

{a) The Grovernment demand on account of revenue and 
cesses, when he ]-epresents a mahal or part of a mahal 
held in dheet engagement with the Government ; 

(b) The rent payable to the Taluqdar, when he represents 
a mah41 or pait of a mah^l held in sub-Settlement or 
under a heritable, non-transferable lease. 

(5) To defray, in the first instance, village expenses, and to 

reimburse himself in accordance with village custom. 

(6) To ronder accounts to the co-sharers of the transactions 

referred to in clauses 4 and 5 of this rule. 


Section II.— Revenue Business. 

I now proceed to describe briefly the chief heads of land- 
revenue business as follows : — 

(a) Maintenance of the land records ; 

(c) Minor Settlements necessitated by the action of 

rivers, lapse of rent-free grants, &c. ; 

(d) Maintenance of boundary-marks ; 

(e) Collection of the revenue (including suspension and 

remission) ; 

(/) Rent cases, 

I need only premise that I purposely omit the subject of 
the Court of Wards, which is also a branch of the Collector's 
duty connected with land Minors, persons incapable of 
managing their estates, and in some cases females, may 
come under the Court of Wai^ds, as provided by law. Of 
late years the estates so managed — greatly to their benefit 
— have been numerous and occupied much time; and 
Government has sanctioned their being taken charge of by 
paid and ordinarily non-official managers, of course under 

* Aiid finds a place in the He- viaces, Chapter VI ; Oudh, Chapter 
venue Acts (North-Western Hro- VTil). 
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control of the Collecto]’, the Commissioher, and the Board 
of Eevenue (or Chief Commissioner in Oudh). 

Another branch of duty also omitted, is the grant of 
loans for agricultural improvements, under Act XIX of 
1883, or general loans under Act XII of 1884. It will be 
sufficient for the student to know the fact that such loans 
are granted, and the procedure is regulated by S. 5 . Cir. 5% 
(April 1886), Dep. IV. 


§ I. The Department of Aginculture and Land Records, 

The maintenance of records, which I placed first on the 
list (p. !^88)of the subjects for our consideration, is of primary 
importance : — [a) for the information of those who have to 
watch the progress of the country and provide for its 
efficient administration ^ ; (&) for the future work of revising 
Settlements. 

In earlier days, when the Settlement officer had handed 
over the record of rights, with its maps and field-index, 
the faired copies were bound up and put on the office 
shelves for reference: but no care was taken to record 
subsequent changes. The consequence was, that when the 
thirty years of the Settlement came to an end, the records 
were out of all correspondence with the actually existing 
state of things, and the survey of village areas and the 
record of rights had to he made all over again at great 
cost and labour. All this is now to he at an end. Starting* 
with the map and records correct for the year of Settle- 
ment, changes can be shown in red on copies of the map, 
and village statements can be compiled year by year, so as 
to keep them continually in as close coiTespondenee with 


* Without a record * (of changes showing irrigaticm from every 

of proprielary rightaj ‘ it is difficult source, gives OovoruTnont the most 

to ascerlaiii who is roupousihle for sure indicalion of iho condition 
the Governinuiit revenue ond to of every part of the province from 
avoid corisUuib and. inipoverialiing season to season.— (J^lLdwlm^s^rahh?l 
litigation,’ And again : fcho record r 882-83, P- 4^0 

of the area under each crop and 

von. II. u 
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facta aa possible To ensure this is one of the main duties 
of the Director of the Agriculture and Land Eecords. 

On this subject I may quote the Administration Report 
of 1882-83 (p. 47) : — 

*In a minute dated November 24th, 1874, Sir J, Straohey 
recorded his opinion that appraisements of land for Settlement 
purposes were imperfect and assessments unequal and unfair, 
because information regarding the crops, irrigation, and culti- 
vation of each village for a series of years was not procurable. 

. . . He therefoi;e recognized the necessity of measures to 
secure the maintenance of correct and uniform agricultural 
records, and concluded that in the patwdris, who, if properly 
utilised, might made as good a worldng staff as existed in 
any country, the' requisite machinery for carrying out these 
measures would !be found. In order to secure the proper 
standard of ef&ciency and provide for the uniform working of 
the whole staff towards the same end, as well as to prescribe 
the forms in which the correct statistics should be recorded, 
and superintend their compilation, it was thought necessary 
that the work should be put under the guidance of some one 
central authority, and this was to be the first duty of the 
newly-established Depaiiment of Agriculture and Commerce. 
A complete code of rules for the guidance of both patw^rfs and 
k^ntogos was drawn up by the fi.rst Director of the Depart- 
ment and published in 1877. A few years later . . such 
amendments as were thought necessary were introduced into a 
revised code, which was finally adopted in the beginning of 
1883.^ 


§ 2 * {a). BdMiilrlMry or Mutation of Proprietor^ 
Names. 

When a proprietor dies and his heirs succeed, or when 
Itod is gifted, sold, or mortgaged with possession, the re- 
sponsibility for the revenue devolves on the new 'holder : 
the record of changes is therefore essential, not only as a 
mattex' of statistics, but to ensure the revenue being taken 
from the right person. 

^ Tke entirely now record-of-rights would 

83, that to make a now cost (for the temporarily-aetfclod dis- 

sumy for the whole province would triclsi idone) from seventy to eighty 
eost a msliion sterling, while an Ukhs (1 00,000) of rupees. 
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The Land-Eevenue Acts require the Collector to register N.*w.P. 
all such facts, the Board prescrihing the forms, aad the 
Local Govemmeat preaciibing the fees for registering them. Oudh Act, 
The process is commonly spohen of as ‘ ddkhil-kharij,’ 
literally ‘ entering * (one man’s name) and ‘ striking out ' 
(another’s). All persons succeeding to any proprietaryi 
right, by any process of transfer whatever, are bound to N.-W.P, 
report the fact to the tahsUddr, who must get the orders of 
the Collector (or of the Assistant in charge) before recording for 
the change. The Collector causes an inquiry to be made sec! 100, 
as to the fact. Questions of right are not entered upon. 

But there may be a dispute as to possession. A person 
out of possession, for example, will often try and assert his 
(or his supposed) right by selling or morigaging, and when 
the vendee applies to have his name entered, it appears 
that some one is already in possession, who declares that 
he never sold the land and has no intention of doing so ; or 
a widow (who ordinarily holds a life-interest) sells, and 
some relative asserts that the transfer is invalid as made 
without legal necessity. In such a case the Collector 
will decide on the basis of possession. But if he is unable 
to satisfy himself as to which party is in possession, he 
must ascertain ‘by summary inquiry who is the person 
best entitled to the property, and shall put such person in 
possession.’ He will then record the change, ‘subject 
any order that may be subsequently passed by the Civil 
Court,’ Oudh Act 

All changes in landed interests, other than proprietary, p 
are recorded by the kdmingo and patwdri, and only if there Act, 
is a dispute^ the matter is reported for the orders of the 
Collector or Assistant \ 

* For tho general practice of da- Waatern Prorinces, but, owing to 
^il-^ttrij, see B, Cir. Jfo. 41 (June the complication of subordinate 
1885) in Bep. II. I have not seen tenures, some special rules may bo 
iho Oudh Eules. There ia no in existence, 
essential difference from the North- 
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(&). Partitions, 

§ 3. Nature of Partition Cases. 

This is one of the ways in which proprietary changes 
occur. The chapter on tenures will have informed the 
student that in some cases the village-owners enjoy the 
estate in common, pay the whole proceeds into a common 
fund, and then, after discharging the revenue, cesses, and 
village expenses, distribute the profits according to ancestral 
or other recognized shares. But besides this, the whole 
body is jointly liable to Government for the revenue. 
There may be a partition, therefore, which affects the pri- 
vate joint interest ; and there may be one which affects 
the joint liability also. The partition is called (in revenue 
language) ^ the joint responsibility to Govern- 

Tiient is dissolved, and a number of new xnah^ls or separate 
estates, each with its own liability, is thereby created. 
‘ Imperfect ’ partition is when — ^without touching the joint 
responsibility to Government— the shares and Liabilities bf 
the shareholders as between themselves, are declared, and 
the lands divided off on the ground to each sharer^. 

Partition may be applied for (a) to separate the ' pattls * 
only, leaving the holders of each pattI still united ; and 
(h) to separate the individual holdings, which may be 
either ^ perfectly * (with separate revenue responsibility) or 
‘ imperfectly.' There was formerly a Partition Act (XIX of 
1863)1 but it has been superseded in the North-Western 
Provinces by the present Eevenue Act, 

§4. Partition Laiv in NortTi-Western Provinces. 

. No objection is entertained, on principle, to either kind 
of partition^. That is to say, Government does not (as it 
does in the Panjah), attempt to prevent the community 

‘ In some of textbooks tho to8 139, should horo be read. Tho 
nafeiro io’nn ‘butwam' h c^^nlined partition procedure is described in 
to the perfect pardfcioujlmfc in coin* S. R Cfr. No. 43 (October iBSsh 
men jwbsnefi {t U not so, Dop. IL 

» Land Kevenue Act, Sections 
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dissolving ibs joint revenue liability by a perfect partition. 

It is competent, however, to any co-sharer to object to perfect 
partition, and the revenue authorities may adjudge the 
matter and refuse partition. Imperfect partition cannot be N.-W.r 
granted unless all the recorded sharers agree to it. If there 
ia a dispute about the correctness of the recorded shares, or sec. 13^. 
other question of right, this must be first decided by a Civil 
Court, and the partition be refused pending such a decision; 
or the revenue officer may inquhe into and decide the 
matter himself under the procedure laid down in the Act, 
and subject, in that case, to an appeal to the District or 
High Court (as the case may be) as if be were a Civil 
Court. Secs. 113- 

o, 

§ 5 . PaTiltion Law in Oudh. 

In OuDH, Chapter Y of the Revenue Act is devoted to Oudh 
the subject. Act XIX of 1863 was repealed for the same Act^xviir 
reason as in the North-Western Provinces. The pro- 
visions arc exactly the same as in the North-Western 
Provinces, except that the Act does not require the assent 
of all the co-sharers to an imperfect partition, The Ch- 
cular Orders, however, show a disposition fco defer perfect 
partition, if the people can be persuaded to agree to accept 
an imperfect partition instead b 


(c). Minor ^ Settlements necessitated Tby lapse of Grant, 
River action, &e. 

§ 6 . Lapse of Revenw^free Grants. 

Changes in the Settlement arrangements have also to be 
provided for ; they arise chiefly by the lapse or resumption 
of mu'^is or j^ghs (revenue-free grants). Many of these 
are granted only for a term, or for life, or are held con- 
ditionally. When the term or the life expires, or the con- 


^ Seo Oircutar 21 of 1878. 

2 Called ‘ Summary ^ttlementa ’ 
in the North-Western Provinces ; 
but this term has quite another 


meaning in the Paiijiib^ where jfc 
refers to the temporary arrang'e- 
luejits in districts before a Regular 
Settlement was introduced. 
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ditions aro not fulfilled, the grant may lapse, and* then the 
land has to pay revenue. This involves the sanction of 
^superior authority (i) to the fact of the lapse, in case it de- 
pends on a question whether it ought to lapse or not ; {%) to 
the revenue to he in future assessed on it ; (3) in case the 
grantee is not owner of the land, as to the person who is to 
be settled with. For the purposes of this manual it is only 
necessary to indicate, not to give details regarding, this 
subject 


§ 7 . Alluvion Assessments, 

I have already alluded to the way in which, at Settle- 
ment, lands liable to be washed away or added to by the 
action of rivers aro dealt with, whether formed into separate 
* chaks/ liable to be re-settled after short periods, or left as 
part of the estate at large, bub requiring an alteration of 
the assessment when assets as a whole are affected beyond 
a certain limit (Chap. I, Sec. Ill, p. 40). The Collector 
has to provide for the inspection of the lands, either annually 
or when the period for alluvion and diluvion Settlement 
comes round, or when a specially heavy river-action has 
produced extraordinary efiects, as the case may be, The 
^ checking of the measurements made by the patwari, and 
the inspection of the lands with a view to assessing them, 
or to seeing whether the estate assets are increased or 
^ diminished, at the beginning of the cold season (when the 
river has subsided to its normal limits), is one of the in- 
structive duties of the Distiict Assistants who submit their 
reports to the Collector (or Deputy Commissioner). The 
latter ultimately proposes an assessment for the sanction of 
the chief revenue authority 

fj detailgi of practice the Act returns of ‘ lapses ^ are usually re- 
(Scotions 85-89'', Oudh Act, Sections (^uired. Sometimes, -when sucli 
52-55> the Bevenue Buies, and the grants are held by several sharers, 
Board*s Revenue Part I, local rules have to be applied as to 

34 (Oudh, Pait I, Cir, 1 , ■whether the sfiaie lapses to Govern- 

3 )) must be consulted. It would mont or the survivors absorb it. 
exceed the limits of t)io \vorfc to For Rules see S, Gtr. Dep, I, 
give them in the text. Half-yearly pp. 18-67 \ Oudh, Part I, Cir, 4 , 5 , 6 . 
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l{d)» Maintenance of Boundaries. 

§ 8. Legal Provisions for repair of Marks. 

All boundaries hadj as we have seen, to be secured for 
survey and Settlement purposes and proper marks set up. 

But it is of hardly less importance that these should 
continue in a state of repair. 

All boundary disputes ^ are to be decided ’on the basis off 
possession, or, by arbitration, with the consent of the parties; 1 
and an order may be given to maintain the marks as they' 
are, till the dispute is lawfully adjudicated. Obviously, it 
is the duty of persons disputing a boundary to go to Court 
and get the question settled — not in the heat of excitement 
to try and take the law into their own hands and destroy 
existing marks. 

The Revenue Acts give power to the Collector to Tnain- N.-W.P. 
tain boundary-marks. Owners are responsible for their 
maintenance, and persons erasing or damaging marks may *^^1 
be made to pay for the damage 

When the author of the mischief cannot be discovered, 
the Collector has power to determine who shall pay for the 
restoration. 

(e). The Collection of the Land-Eevenue, 

§ 9. The Agricultural Year. 

The * Agricultural year ' spoken of in the sequel is a 
division of time fixed with reference to the convenience of 
season for ejecting tenants, commencing new rent-rates, and 
ao forth. 

It would be hard that a tenant should be turned out just 
as he had ploughed or sown his land 5 it would be equally 
hard that a tenant should be able to relinquish at such 
a season that the owner could not have time to make any 

' We are always now speaking of oriminal penalty that they naay 
disputes arising afie) the Revenue have incurred under the Indian 
Settlement is over. Penal Oodo, Section 434, &c, 

^ Irrespective, of courae, of any 
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other arrangemeut for cultivating the fields. Hence the 
necessity foi: fixing the beginning and ending of the year 
for agricultural pui'poses. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the agri- 
cultural year begins on the ist July and ends on the 
i 30th June 


§ 10. Payment of the Revenue. 

The land-revenue is made payable, not in one lump sum 
for the whole year, but in certain instalments (‘qist') 
arranged in such a way as to call in the money at times 
easiest to the agriculturist, which, speaking generally, is 
some time after the principal crops have been reaped and 
sold and rents got in. 

The dates of the instalments have to be carefully con- 
sidered* They were the subject of coiTeapondence with the 
Government of India in 1881-82. As this has been noticed 
in the general account of Eevenue Administration (Vol. I, 
Oh, V), it will only be necessary here to repeat that the prin- 
ciple stated by the Famine Commissioners is generally 
accepted everywhere ‘ Instalments/ they said, ' should 
correspond to the number of the main crops raised in each 
year, to the average dates when those crops come to 
maturity, and to the relative weight and value of the 
harvests.' And they go on to say that when one crop is 
retained for food and another sold, the larger instalment 
should be fijced after the latter is sold: also that time must 
be allowed for the sale of the harvest, and not hurry the 
cultivator to cut imperfectly-ripened crops, or sell hastily 
in an overstocked market. They further caE attention to 

^ See Iiand»Iloveijuo Acfc, Sec. ^3 subordinates and in their records. 
(Definitions) , (Do., Oudh). Mbq I am unaware of any advantage in 
the Rent Aot, Koith-Weatern Pro- keeping up the use of it. 

Vinces, Secs. 19, 31 and Oudh, Secs. ^ See Leiter qf Qovemmmt of India^ 
'44, 55. This year has nothing to do ITo. 1-68, datod 27th Januaiy, 1881 j 
with the *PaaU* date — a native and remarks* in the Famim Om- 
method of reckoning the year for missioners’ chap, IIL Sec. 

revenue purposes, invented by Ak- 29a ; and Gox^rmmii of Xndw BmU- 
bar, and still used among the native Won, 15 R., dated 3rd May, r88n. 
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the necessity for allowing landlords to get in their rents 
from tenants. 

These requirements would point not only to fixing dates 
of payment for whole provinces, but to considering the 
needs of districts and even of particular estates, 

In the North-Western Provinces the instalments for the 
autumn (^arif) harvest, which is a harvest of food grains, 
have been fixed at smaller amounts than those of the mM' 

(spring) harvest, which is a harvest of grains sent to marhet 
In the former case, cash does not come into the cultivator's 
hands so much as in the latter. Not only so, but as the 
proprietors are much dependent on the receipt of rents from 
their tenantry, instalments of revenue have also to be fixed 
with reference to rent payments, 

In all the Settlements, dates of rent payment have been N.-W,P. 
carefully fixed, and the Government has accordingly issued 
definite rules for payment of revenue instalments \ Oudh Act, 

The payments are made through the village headmen 
into the tahsil treasuries. The tahailddi’ keeps up his 
‘kiatbandi,’ or return, showing when the instalments are 
due ; and -there are additional accounts showing the total 
demand, payment balances, recoveries of past arrears, See. 

§ 13 , Recovery of ‘Arrears. 

The Acts provide a special procedure for recovery 
land-revenue when not voluntarily paid on its falling due, aec/248. 
A sum not paid at the proper time and place, is in arrear^ 
and the person failing to pay is a defaulter^. 

I may here remark that the Revenue manuals are usually 
full of cautions as to the exercise of powers for the recovery 
of revenue ; nor is this unnecesaaiy. Why does not a man 
pay? Either because he will noty — i. e. he is negligent, 

^ Tho North-Western Provinces (because there are ‘early' and ‘late' 
iTiles ate to be found in BomVs kharif crops) . and one for the spring 
Gimlar; Dep. Ill, p. 9; Oudh rules harvest ; and a special instahnent 
in vol. i. Part III, Oir 2. may be fixed for sugarcane or other 

Iho menue instalments are pay- exceptional erop. 
able twenty-ono days later fiian ^ Both the sharer and the lambar- 
rmf instalments. These latter are d^r who represented liim at Settle* 
generally timad, two for the autvunn meat become defaulters. 
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N.-W.P. 

AoL, 

wio. 148. 
Oudh Act, 
aoo. m. 


Aei 

aeca. 149- 
89. Oudh 
Act, sees. 
113-156. 


careless, oughi to be able to pay, &c. ; or he cannot \ famine, 
drought, or some other calamity has disabled him, or his 
aasessment is really too heavy. Native officers arc prone 
to attribute the failure to ^shailrat wa nadahindagi * 
(■wicked contumacy and refusal). Bub the Collector must 
discriminate* If there is reason to suppose that there is 
misfortune rather than fault, he can suspend the demand, 
and ultimately recommend it for remission under the rules 
in force on these subjects. 

Interest is not demanded on arrears of revenue. 

^ 1%. When the Arrear is disputed. 

The Land-Eevenue Act recognizes that a certiBcate of 
the lahsilddr is sufficient evidence of the arrear being due. 
But a person can pay * under protest/ and then is allowed 
to bring a civil suit on the subject.^ 

But, supposing that legal proem has to be resorted to, 
a series of remedies is provided. 

§ 13. Processes of Recove^^, 

The procedure is sufficiently described m the 150th sec- 
tion of the North-Western Provinces Land Eevenue Act, 
which is as follows : — 

An arrear of revenue may be recovered by the following 
processes : — 

* (a) by serving a writ of demand {dastah) on any of the 
defaulters ; 

^ (h) by aiTest and detention of his person ; 

^ {c) by distress and sale of his moveable property? 

^ (d) by attachment of the share, or pattf, or mahdl in respect 
of which the arrear is due ; 

* (fl) by transfer of such sham or pattf to a solvent co-sharer 
in the mahal ; 

^ if) by annulment of the Settlement of such pattf or of the 
whole mah^l ; 

by sale of such pattf or of the whole mahil ; 

' {h) by sale of oilier immoveable property of the defaulter,’ 
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Under the first process, simple detention may last forN.-WP 
fifteen days if the arrear (-with coats) is not sooner paid. ^oSs2. 

Whether arrest has taken place or not, moveable property 
(excepting implements of husbandry and cattle or tools of 
an artizan) may be sold. Sec 153 

In addition to, or instead of, this process, the estate or 
share in it may be attached and managed by a Government 
agent ; or the Collector may transfer the defaulting estate 
or the defaulting share (or patti) for a term not exceeding 
fifteen years, to a solvent co-shar^r, or to the body of the 
co-shaxcra. See 157. 

Another remedy is to annul the Settlement and take the 
estate under direct management, or farm it out. In this 
case, as also in the milder process of management without 
annulling the Settlement just alluded to, a proclamation is 
made, and no one can pay rent or any other due on account 
of the estate to the defaulter, but to the Collector ; if he pays 
otherwise, he gets no credit for it b If a part of an estate Sec. 161. 
only is affected by an order of annulment of Settlement, the 
joint responsibility is dissolved as between such part of the 
estate and the rest. 

If the Collector thinks that these processes are not suffi- 
cient to recover the arrears, he may, in addition to (i. e, 
after trying them), or instead of all or any of them, sell, 
subject to the Board’s sanction, the patti or the estate by 
auction ; the sale must be for aireara that had accrued before, 
and not during, the time of its being held under manage- 
ment as one of the processes for recovery of arrears. The 
land is sold free of all incumbrances, except certain specified 
ones, for which the Act may be consulted. Sec. 167 

Last of all, if the arrear cannot be recovered, immoveable 
property other than that on which the arrear accrued, may 
be sold, but sold mth its incumbrances The procedure Sec, 168. 

^ The annulment of Settlement incumbrance on it ia created with 
ih applied when other proceasca a knowledge tliat the land ia already 
are not sufficient, and requires hypothecated for tije revenue. It 
bpeciftl fianotion. is not so with othet landa or houses ' 

® The reason is, that when the sold to pay the roYenue debt, 
land is sold for its own revonue, the t 
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for conductiug sallea is given in full in the Act.. The pro- 
cedure in OuDH is practica^lly the same (Act, Sections 108- 
135). Persons exempt from personal appearance in a Civil 
Court, Taluqdars and female proprietors, are not liable to 
ari’est and imprisonment. 

It may be useful to add that these methods of recovery 
are generally made applicable by special laws (e. g. Forest 
and Excise) to the recovery of any public revenue, 

§ 14. Jtecov^ry of Arrears under a Suh-SeUleTnent 

Oudh Act, When the inferior proprietor is responsible under a sub- 

se^ ioget Government for the revenue, the Oudh 

Act regards the revenue as recoverable, just in the same 
way as it is under a Settlement. The lambarddrs pay up 
the revenue of the sharers whom they represent, in the first 
instance, and consequently need to be armed with powers 
of recovering revenue payments from the individuals on 
whose behalf they have paid. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, where eases of double tenure are only occasional, the 
superior proprietor recovers from the inferior by a suit, 
In Oudh, where bo many estates have the double tenure, 
and where some more ready arrangement for recovery of 
money due under sub-Settlement, or due from an inferior 
proprietor not holding a sub-Settlement, is necessary, the 
Act provides for recovery of arreai^s without a suit, and the 
term ‘ proprietor ' is extended in many cases accordingly, to 
suit this provision. 

§ 15. RemissioTis and Suspensions of Revenue, 

The law expects that the revenue (which it has provided 
to be justly and not oppressively assessed) should be paid 
with punctuality; and it therefore supplies a powerful 
compulsory machinery to control recovery, regard being 
had to the embarrassment of the entire machinery of 
Government if the revenues are not paid with regularity. 
Nevertheless, there are occasions of calamity which call for 
a mspmsioni and perhaps ultimate remmio% of .the de- 
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mand, It is constantly laid down in the boohs that the 
revenue demand is calculated with such moderation^ as for 
average seasons, that it can be paid in good years and bad 
alike, the surplus of one year counterbalancing the defi- 
ciency of another. But, while this principle must be 
enforced to a certain extent \ it is really more a matter of 
theory than anything else: the improvident peasantry 
rarely do lay by a surplus of good years; they spend 
it on marriages, &c., &c.j which would otherwise be 
deferred ; at best, they buy silver or gold jewellery. But, 
even admitting the principle, it is no safeguard against the 
distress caused by absolute calamity — famine or total failure 
of rain, or unusual flood. 

Having indicated in Vol. I, Chap. V, the course of the 
inquiries pursued on this subject, I shall here only notice 
the practical rules which the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces have promulgated. 

The North-Western Provinces Land-Eevenue Act says 
nothing on the subject ; the Eont Act provides that Act xii 
whenever the Government remits or suspends the revenue] 
there may be a corresponding remittance or suspension of 
tenants’ rent. The order is to be made by an officer em- 
powered by Govemmentj and subject to rules made by the' 

Board of Eevenue ^ 

The Oudh Eent Act contains a modified provision of this Act XXil 
nature — to the effect that when a decree for arrears of rent 
is made, there may (with the sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner) be an allowance made for loss by drought, hail, 
or other calamity ; and, if so, the revenue authorities shaJP 
take into consideration any request made by the landlord for 
a remisBion of revenue, ® if the rent-remission has caused a 
material diminution ’ in his estate assets. 

Eules for the remission and saspension of revenue are to 

^ * TIiDWfih tho Government o! thoKurphs 

India cannot in all catiea ox:poct thci Uarmta.’ Cuc'fkir 

cultivator's to lay by the anrpliid 58 B., lakli October. 1883, 
good ycar '5 in order to meet tbe cle- ^ Eules {in the suljjecl arc appon* 
ficienciea of bad years, it claims ded t<i tbe Cimfhm aftenvardb re* 
tbe snspensions allowed in bad ferred to, 
soasona should, as a rule, be made 
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be found in the Board’s Circular^ Dep, II, No, 43 (October 
1885 ^), and in Oudh in Eev. Cir.^ Vol. II, Part II, No. 37, 
whxclL is very similar. 

The principle aimed at is to give relief in case of ^ physical 
calamity^ (as defined in the orders), so that the revenue- 
payer should not he coni'pelled to get into seno^cs debt in 
order to meet his revenne-ohligations. Calamities are 
^ naturally divided into two classes: (A) those which are 
^ widespread, like drought and famine, and extend over 
, large areas ; and (B) those purely local, the result of 
locusts, hailstorms, &c. 

‘ Suspension ’ is granted on a written order (briefly re- 
cording reasons) by the Collector — if for sis months, on 
his own authority; and the Commissioner may (subject to 
control of the Board) extend this for a total of eighteen 
months, or one year beyond the Collector’s six months. 
Suspension is useful where there is reason to suppose that 
a subsequent good harvest will enable the suspended de- 
mand to be made good, or where a payer is in temporary 
need of aid, so as not to get into serious debt with money- 
lenders, or where a period of observation is necessary 
before applying for actual ‘remission’ of the demand in 
whole or part. 

In a widespread calamity, the recommendation for post- 
ponement may be in excess of what has been stated, and it 
should then be/oruia^, and submitted for the Board’s and 
Government sanction, and take the shape of a uniform 
fraction or proportion of the revenue over the tract. 

If the calamity is so serious that remission is required, 
/the case must be fully and definitely reported for orders of 
\ the Board and the Government. 

In such cases it will be necessary to assist the tenants 
also under Section 23 of the Bent Act, and to do this it 
will be needed to propose a suspension of revenue formally 
to Government, and then the rides under Section 23, which 
are appended to the Circular Orders under notice, can be 
acted on. 

^ Superseding Circular^ 9 and 10 in Dep. IL 
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(/), Bent Cases. 

§ 16. Excludon of the Civil Jurisdiction [North-Western 
Provinces and Oidh). 

A large num'ber of the cases for Revenue Courts belong to 
the category of Eent-easeSj or matters between landlord and 
tenant, or between a village headman and the co-sharers 
for revenue dues or village charges, or between revenue 
assignees and the revenue-payers. For the Noith- Western 
Provinces, these are specified In Act XII of j88i ; and the Secs, 53-5. 
jurisdiction of Civil Courts is excluded absolutely as to 
matters enumerated in Section 95, and, in the fii^t instance, 
as regards the suits for rent or revenue mentioned in Section 
93, in which there is an eventual appeal to the Civil Court, 

In Oudh, Act XXII of 1 886 excludes, generally, the jurisdic- Sec. 208. 
tion of the Civil Court; but gives the final appeal to the 
Judicial Commissioner, which is a peculiarity to be 
noted. 

The student will do well to turn at once to the North- 
Western Provinces Rent Act, and see what matters are the Sees. 93-5. 
subject of a revenue suit) followed by a decree and execution 
thereof, and what are the subject of an application and an 
order thereon. In the Oudh Act there is no such distinction 
made ; all the matters judicially dealt with under the Oudh 
Act are called suits under heads — (A) by the landlord, (B) 
by the tenant or under-proprietor, (C) regarding division 
or apportionment of produce, (D) by or against headmen 
(lambardais), co-sharers, and mu’dfiddrs (revfenue-free 
holders). The Act only mentions certain applications sfec. 120. 
specially. 

§ 17. Suits. 

In the North-Western Provinces, suife are generally for\' 
arrears of rent or arrears of revenue by a lambardar who 
has paitl up to the treasury on behalf of the co-sharers, or 
for arrears of revenue due to a ^ revenue assignee ^ who ' 
coUeets his own dues. They may be also for recovery of 
overpayments of rent, for compensation in certain cases, 
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to eject tenants in certain cases, and to contest distraint 
proceedings. 

§ 1 8, Applications, 

ApplicaUoTis are for the production of accounts relating 
to village management; for determination of the nature 
and class of a tenant’s tenure under Section lo of the Act; 
to resume rent-free lands which the proprietors consider 
should no longer be rent-freej owing to various causes ; to 
eject tenants ; to detomine the value of ungathered crops, 
or the rent to be paid for a temporaiy bolding until crops 
are ripe and reaped ; to determine the amount due as com- 
ponsation for improvemonts ; for enbancement or deter- 
mination of rent, or abatement of rent ; for issue of a lease 
or counterpart. 

§ 19. Further details {FoHh-Western Provinces)* 

These paragraphs will give an idea of the nature of the 
Eevenue Courts' business under the Rent Act. 

It will be obseiwed that second-class Assistants, who 
can give no decision under the Land-Bevenue Act, have 
certain powers under the Bent Act, both as regards suita 
and appUcatims, 

Act Xii In the case of sztiis, all second-class Assistants’ decisions 
appealable to the Collector. 

All Collectors’ (original or appellate) and first-class 
Assistants’ decisions are final, unless — 

(a) The amount or value of subject-matter exceeds 
^ B. 100 ; 

■ (&) the case is one on which ^tbe rent payable by the 
tenant has been a matter in issue and has been 
determined,’ 

In these oascB there is an appeal to the Civil Court 
(District Judge or, m large eases (exceeding B. 5000), to 
the High Courl^ direct. This provision is peculiar, and is 

^ The Diatncfe Jufige'g order will point of law only) to the 
(as in owiinary civil auilaj be open Court (Bent Act, Seefeiou 191), 
to a final 'apooiai appeal' (on a 
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therefore noticed 5 it forma a sort of compromise or 
intermediate measure between absolutely making over 
‘rent suits* (and cognate cases) to the Revenue Courts 
(as in the ■ Panjdb and other Provinces), and absolutely 
making them over to the Civil Courts, as in Bengal. 

In the case of orders on applications, all orders of second- Soc. 95 
class Assistants are appealable to the Collector. Orders of 
Collectors and Assistants of the first class, in the exercise of 
powers imder Section 98, are final. Collector’s orders in 
the exercise of powers under Sections 99 and 100 are 
appealable to the Commissioner, and other orders to the 
Collector. 

Commissioners* orders are ordinarily final, but orders on 
appeal in cases coming under Sections 99 and 100, if they 
alter the original order, are appealable finally to the 
Board. Seo. 198. 

The Board has a general power of calling for any case Soc, 199 
and passing orders on it. 

§ 20. Oudli Jurisdiction^ 

In OiTDH, also, the second-class Assistant, who is not 
empowered under the Revenue Act to decide any case, Imt 
only to investigate and report, is, under the Rent Act, j 
empowered to decide cases under certain heads, and not; 
exceeding in value R. 100. The fii’st-class Assistant tries Act XXI 
all kinds of suits under the Act, up to R. 5000 in value, 
and the Collector (who is the Deputy Commijssioner) may 
hear all suits without limit, (For the restriction on appeals, 
see Section 1 3 9.) 


VOIi. II. 


X 



CHAPTER V. 

ON CEIITAIN SPECIAL DISTRICTS IN THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PltOVINCBS. 


The Scheduled districts, -which have some distinctive 
features in tbeii* revenue -management, or in their land- 
tenures, or both, and which, therefore, require a separate 
notice, are— (i) Kum^on, (a) Jionsar-Bdwar^ (3) the Tardi 
District, (4) South Mix’zapur, 


Section L — South Mkrzapur. 


The ^ scheduled^ portion of Mirzapur requires a very 
short notice, so I may take it fii-st 
The notifications declaring this a scheduled district -were 
issued by the Government of India^ No. 636, dated the 3Gth 
May, 1879, Gazette of India^ Part I, page 383 ; and the 
Local QoveTnment Gazette, 7th June, 1879, page 975. 

The Civil Procedmu Code is in force, hut there is a 
special organization of Courts, the Commissioner being the 
Court of final appeal 


* The tracts consist of 
(a) The ia^as (small subdivi- 
sions of pargonaa) called 
Agori and South Kon in the 
Agori pargana. 

(1») The Singranli lappa in par- 
gana Singrauli. 

(0) ThetappasofPhnlw^Dudhi 
and Barh^i in the pargana 
BichipAr. (Th$ XHidhi £!siai6 
Muks will be found in 


the legislative Department's 
Xforth'We$imi J^rovinces Code, 
(1886), p. 6 s^.) 

(d) The portion of the district 
south of the Khaimur hill 
range, (See Part IV of the 
27orth»We3tBi-n Provincee Code, 
1886.) 

® See Rules for the Adminisiration 

Civril N(yirt}\^WesUrn Provinces 
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In revenue cases, there is power (exercisable by the Local 
Government) to refer to the Board of Revenue, when the 
Commissioner reverses the decision of the Collector. 

The land-revenue rules are special ; not under Act XIX 
of 1873. The Settlement is made for ten years. 

The system of joint- village Settlement was not applic- 
able, for the villages ai*e hardly entitled to the name, being 
groups of independent cultivators, under the management 
of a Government headman^. Cultivation is only per- 
manent on some lands and intermittent on others. Rights 
are therefore recognized chiefly with reference to the per- 
manent fields. 

In a few villages, indeed, in the mahils of Gonda-Bajia 
and Hiraehak (of the pargana Bichipdr, known as the 
Dudhi Government Estate), the slpurd-dar was recognized 
as the proprietor ; so these became zamlnddid villages, 
and as regards them the ordinary revenue-law is in force. 
But, in the other villages, the proprietary right is held to 
vest in Government, and the actual holder of land is said 
jin the rules, to have a heritable, but not transferable 
\ ^ proprietary ’ right in — 

‘ (a) Hia house, premises, or site in the village ; 

(&) his fields, which are or can be permanently 
cultivated ; 

(c) any grove or garden which he planted by permission 
of the Collector or officer in local charge. Trees 
in such groves may be sold or mortgaged. 

,A right of occupancy is, however, recognized in favour 
of any one who has held permanently-cultivated land 
for three years. Every such occupant receives a patta, 
or written document showing the terms of holding, and 
containing a clause which allows him to increase his culti- 
vated holding by breaking up a certain area of available 
waste. He maintains his right so long as he makes regular 

^ The headman (where net ^ pro* (corruptly or dialectically written 
priefcor ") is spoken of aa the * Go- aapurddr). Some of these were al- 
vernment agent,* or sipurd-ddr lowed to he heroditavy i others not. 
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payment of rent. If he was already on the land at Settle- 
inentj the rent is the Settlement rate of assessment ; if he 
entered afterwards, it is what he haa agreed to pay. 

Other lands not occupied on these terms, are held as 
simple tenancies-at-will, held under the State as direct 
proprietor. 

The sipurd-clar ‘ is bound to realize and pay ’ the rents 
into the Treasury ; he is allowed a deduction for the rent of 
the ‘sir,’ or land of which he is himself the occupant, and 
from %o to 30 per cent, on the collection, as a remuneration 
for his risk and trouble. 

Ho can locate cultivators on the waste, but he is bound to 
make allowance for the amount of waste that is attached 
to each occupant’s ' patta/ as above stated. He cannot, of 
course, eject ^occupants,’ but he can change the tenants,’ 
on lands not held by occupants, under certain conditions. 

The rents are recoverable by * dasfcak,’ or writ of demand, 
or by attachment of property *, and, if this failSj the Ool- 
Jector may order sale of the property. In the last resoi% 
a defaulting occupant maybe ejected from his holding. 

A Government ‘sazAwal^ supervises the sipurd-cUrs in 
the ordinary or non-proprietary villages. Where the sipurd- 
dar is recognized as proprietor of the village, the sazAw^al 
becomes the tahsilJar. 


Section IL— EumAon and GARTiwin. 

§ I. The Achmnistvation, 

The criminal law and procedure are, generally, the same 
as elsewhere, but the ^Eules for the Administration of 
Justice/ issued under Section 6 of the Scheduled Districts 
Act, 1H74, determine the powers of Courts and Magistrates, 
the Commissioner being the Cowt of BesBion^ the Senior 
Assistant being the MagintraU of the JDistrict 
The Civil Courts are also governed, as regaids procedure, 
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by the same Eiiles ^ But thei*e is little regarding the Bub- 
stantive law that is exceptional. 

Parts of the Kevenao Act relating to the Settlements and 
to the recovery of arrears of revenue arc in force, but not 
the Rent Act. The Revenue Officers sit as Revenue Courts 
— ‘Summary and Regular —just the same as in the 
Tarai. 

A number of other Acte have been extended to, and are 
declared in force in, the district, by notification. 

The Senior Assistant is the Collector, and the Junior and 
Extra Assistants are the Assistant Collectors The tahsil- 
dars have powers as elsewhere. 

§ a. Tlie Settlement, 

The last Settlement was begun in 1853. Dealing 
with a country consisting of mountains and deep valleys, 
the procedure of survey was different from what it would 
be in a plain district. 

Cultivation of a permanent character is confined to 
the valleys where some alluvial soil has accumulated, and 
to such of the hill-sides as have good enough soil to make it 
worth while to terrace them. There is also some casual 
cultivation (ijr^n) — that is, land that is broken up and 
cultivated only for a time ; when the soil is exhausted, the 
plot is abandoned. The survey-maps, therefore, show the 
villages, and not the intervening waste*'*. There was no 
general demarcation of village .boundaries (for this was 
unnecessary under such circumstances) 5 but boundaries 
were determined (1) when disputed, {2) when adjoining 
Government forest, or (3) when the area was adjusted by 
cutting off an excessive amount of waste. In this operation 
there was nothing previously on record to help the Settle- 
ment Officer. At the early Settlements there had been no 
measurement. In 1823 a ‘guess measurement' had been 

^ See 2 ^otih-Wtii>iern Pi ounces Cof/e, 5l;h December, iS'^S). 
p. 56T, Bub Um portions of the ^ Bales, chap. III. i ; 

Civil Procedure Coda not touching the Piounces Gutfe, p, 645. ^ 

Rules ai’0 in. fence (Kotiticatioii, ^ SoaicVs 2ieimv o/iho Kumdoni^^li. 
North-Western PiovimeSf No. 566 A., 
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made, and a descri2'>tion of the boundaries recorded ; and, 
at the next Settlement, of 1846 also, no measurement had 
been made, but a ‘fard-phd,nb,* a sort of list of owners, 
tenants, and rents, was made out, showing holdings : that 
was all. 

Only at the last Settlement was a survey made. The 
measurements of the khasra survey were recorded in 
‘ visis/ of 4800 square yards (forty square yards less than 
an acre). 


§ 3. Right to Waste Land. 

Allusion must here be made to the waste, as included in 
village boundaries It would appear that in many cases 
the jungle or grazing land wa>s, in Mr. TrailTs early Settle- 
ment^ included in the nominal boundaries of villages — 
that is, it was known by the same name ; but it does not 
follow that it belonged, in any proprietary sense, to the 
village. 

General Sir H. Eamsay quotes with approval ^ a passage 
from Mr. Batten’s Garhwdl Report, in which he says : ‘ I 
take this opportunity of asserting that the right of Govern- 
ment to use forest and waste lands not included in the 
assessable area of the estate, remains utterly unaffected by 
the inclusion of certain tracts within the boundaries of 
mauzas.' No one has a right, merely on the ground of such 
inclusion, to demand payment for grazing or wood-cutting 
from other villages. Nor does such inclusion of itself inter- 
fere with the Government right to offer clearing-leases in 
such waste. Mr. Batten thought, however, that the in- 
habitants of' the village should ^ have the first refusal of 


* Some miaunderatanding may 
arise in the original Report from 
the fact that in some of the abate- 
inentg * -^va&te ’ is used to mean 
Hirnply/fl??oio land. I speak hero of 
ims($ or hind. 

* >5, JS., p. 34. The reader who 
^remembers how the original organ- 
ization of small Hindu states dealt 
with tho waste, amJ how those 
ancient institutions survive in the 


hills, will be disposed to think that 
this extract is evidently, in theoiy 
at any rate, correct. Private right 
did not arise except on the ground 
of clearing and posaossing the soil ; 
and there aro no communities or 
gi’antees to claim tho lordship over 
an entire area of land, waste and 
tilled together, 

® Clearly as a matter of conveni- 
ence and policy. 
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such leases, and that grants should not he made so as to 
bring them up too close lo the village (i, e. that a space for 
grazing and wood-cutting shouJd be loft). 

General Ramsay’s own account slightly differs from this. 
While admitting the Government right he says that the 
villages have a prescriptive right to grass, grazing, timber, 
and firewood, and even to grazing dues from outsiders who 
feed their cattle in the grazing lands within the village 
boundaries. All that the landowners can claim outside 
their cultivation, is a fair amount of culturahlc waste, with 
a sufficient amount of waste for grazing and wood-cutting. 

In paragraph 48, again, he says that the people ‘ owned 
their jungle in a way’ before we came ; and so when we 
recognized their proprietary right in the cultivated land, the 
people acquired a ^certain right to the iise of the forest^ J 

§ 4, Revenue Assessment. 

The revenue assessment was made on a principle which 
it ia not easy to understand ; it was arrived at by calcula- 
tions made on the basis of certain rates for average land, 
and modifying the results for each village by consideration 
of the abundance or paucity of population, which made cul- 
tivation easier or more difficult. It is not necessaryfor the 
purposes of this book that the process should be detailed. 

§ 5. Rights in Zand. 

'The record of rights, again, was a matter of some dif- 
ficulty. 

Under the Gorkha Goveimment the Rdj£ (being a con- 
queror) claimed, as usual, to be the general landowner; 
and he made grants of land, and not unfrequently put 

^ Section 40. old Hindu constitution of society, 

I make no comment on this ) ivluio no landholder claimed a 
I simply note the statements as horitable right in any soil beyond 
they are, leaving it to he gathered his own holding, rights of user, or 
by a true interpretation of the facts , what were practically such, existed, 

what the real claim of the villagers to gracing and wood-cutting in the 
on the waste amounts to. It is, neighbouring whsto- 
hpwever, certain that under the 
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grantees on already occupied lands, nominally that they 
might realize the State share, though in practice they took 
much more, and behaved as if they were landlords in our 
sense of the term. Villages were given to astrologers, 
cooks, barbers, and physicians ; and the people in possession, 
whatever they once were, soon came to be looked on as the 
tenants of the new grantees \ 

The headman of a village was the ‘ pradhan/ and over 
several villages was a Hhokdar' or ^ siyana/ who managed 
police matters and collected the revenue. 

At first the Biitish authorities took their revenue in the 
same way ; but later Mr. Traill (the then Commissioner) 
made, a Settlement which is described as ' mauzawar,' or 
by villages ; and this was understood to give the pro- 
prietary right to those who appeared in the superior 
‘position, either from being grantees of the Gorkhds or as 
original occupants who had not been interfered with by 
such gi’ants. The people, as might be expected, had a cus- 
tomary distinction of rights of their own ; and names 
distinguishing what we may call proprietorship and tenancy 
are locally known. As the country grew in wealth, these 
distinctions were acted on and revived by the more 
advanced ; and when Mi*. Batten made a twenty years* 
Settlement in 1845, he found the people very ready to 
claim the superior position on their own account ; he, 
however, left every one to get a decree of the Revenue 
Court defining the position he was to occupy in one class 
or another. When the present Settlement began, every one 
wished to be recorded proprietor 

The actual state of landed tenures in Kumd,on is, as might 
be expected, much more approximate to the old Hindu 
custom: there are no village landlords (apart from the 
claims of Gorkhfi. grantees). It is not >surprising that, in 
1846, Mr. Batten, influenced by the system under which he 
had been trained, made use of terms which belong only to 
the North-Western Provinces villages, and are stereotyped 

* Board of Hovemxe'a Hmew qfthe S, i?., par. sa. * HepoHj par. 25, p. 14. 
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in the Directions \ but the Commissioner^ confirms the 
fact (which might have been otherwise expected) that 
there is no such thiug really as a ‘ zamindari ’ tenure — 
i. e. where one individual or a joint-body is landlord of the 
whole village estate. 

All cultivators are really equally proprietors of their 
several holdings ; but there were cases where a grantee 
had been, as above remarked, constituted proprietor over 
the heads of the original cultivators ; there were other 
cases^ also, where an energetic pradhan or a ‘ thokd^r * had 
succeeded in acquiring a sort of superiority over the cultiva- 
tors : in some cases he would have had a real gi*ound for his 
claim, having been the leader and the first to commence the 
work of clearing and cultivation. In such eases these 
persons were recorded as the oivners^ and the original cul- 
tivators (who would otherwise have been proprietors) then, 
as in so many other Settlements, fell into the position of 
* khdikdrs,’ or permanent-tenants, with privileges, however, 
little inferior to those of owners. 


§ 6. Landloo^d and Tenant. 

The right in land is called ^ thhat,^ and the proprietors 
Hhhdbwi^n’ : the term ‘zaminddr' has no meaning, except 
its literal one — * any one connected with land ' 

. The superior or landlord right recognized, as just now 
described, in favour of the Gorkhi grantees and others, 
does not affect a very large proportion of the villages. In 
many^I believe in the large majority of cases — the small 
proprietors cultivating their own lands have retained them 
position as owners. Where the existence of the superior 
title caused the cultivators to be recorded as * khdil<i,r,' 
the chief, if not the only, difference is this— the latter 
does not possess the right of transfer, and has to pay a fixed 

^ Rejjori, p. 15 and transferable, haa never been 

® Atkinson ^8 XwwdaJi Gastlieei\ § 33. held to be indefeasible. Under an 
Mr. Atkinson also says that the arbitrary Govermnent no right is 
paramount property in the soil was indefeasible ; but the occupier of 
vested in the State, and that the lands was $)actically an owner and 
landholder's right, though heritable was never ejected. 
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sum as ^malikdna ’ to the proprietor; this ‘mdlikdna’ being 
the result of converting various cesses and perquisites levied 
under the former system, into a fixed cash payment^ 

The khaikdr (tenants) also have headmen (in their ‘stra- 
tum ’ of right) called ‘ ghar-pradhan ’ ; and when the 
landlord is non-resident, the ‘ ghar-pradhdns ’ manage the 
village 

The khaikdrs thus form a class of ‘ occupancy-tenants ’ 
on a natural tenure, and no others are known. No Eent 
Act has ever been in force ; hence there is no artificial 
or legal tenant-right based on holding for a period of 
years. 

labourers called in to help are ‘ sirth^n’ ; they are onl}^ 
tenants-at-will : it may happen that a kh^ik^r of one vil- 
lage will cultivate land in another village as a ‘ sirthan.’ 

Lands assigned to temples are spoken of as ‘ gunth.’ 

The headmen are remunerated much as elsewhere, having 
/ a certain privileged ‘ sir ' holding, and a percentage of 5 
' per cent, for collecting the revenue. 

§ 7. Offi^cial Organization, 

The local subdivision of Kumaon for revenue purposes 
is into tahsils and parganas; the latter being again sub- 
divided into a number of ‘ patt6-s.’ 

The superior headmen or bhokdars, or siy^nas, have now- 
been allowed a small cash percentage ^ ; but they used to 
get certain perquisites, and perhaps a bit of land, fees being 
paid them on the occasion of a marriage in the village. 
They had also, as a perquisite, one leg of every goat killed 
by the village headmen. 

The Gorkhds used to employ an ofllcial over a pai’gana, 
called a ‘ daftri/ who was like our kanlingo, and had to 
supervise the headxaeil in hia pargana. 

The office of 'kaniingo' has now been revived by the 
name, and there ai'e now some five of those offteials who 
superintend the patwfois. 


^ S a8. 


Id., § 36 . 


“ Id,, i 39 - 
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The patw^ri of Kuixi^on differs greatly from the .official 
called by the same name in the regulation districts. In 
Kum^on he is a provincial agent charged with multifarious 
duties, over a considerable area of country, and independent 
of the villages, being responsible to Government, who 
appointed him He has to measure land, execute Revenue ' 
Court decrees, repair district roads, find supplies for travel- 
lers, and keep the District OfBeer informed of what goes on. 

There is no chaukiddr system, and no regular police (ex- 
cept at the stations of Naini Tal, &c.). The ‘ rural police * 
(though not organized under the Police Depaiiiment) arc 
the * pradh^ns * of villages, who are hound to apprehend 
criminals in. serious cases and to report crime to the 
patwdxi, The head ‘thokdars’ keep a certain watch over 
the pradhans, and the small jealousies and local animosities 
that exivst prevent too much collusion, and cause it soon to 
be known if this duty is neglected ; the system practically 
works well 

The Revenue Act is so far in force that in case arrears of 
revenue have to be recovered, Chapter V is applicable. 

Rent is recovered by ‘ summary suit ’ under the * Rules.’ 
j No partition law is in force, and only imperfect partition, 
guided by the spirit of the ordinary law, is allowed. 


Section III.— The Tara.t. 

The Tar^i district (included in the Kiimaon Gommis- 
sionership) is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874. 
It had originally been under the Regulations, but they were 
found unsuited to it. The Administration indeed fairly 
broke down ; the police failed, and the Settlement was found 
to be oppressive. An Act was passed in 1861 to remove the 
district from the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts, with- 
out, however, alfeoting the substantive law 

This need not, however, be further alluded to, as the 

^ Whalloy^s Heffulaiion law * S, li., § 37. 

(1870), note I, p, 39 ; and Hcjmf, ® Whaliey^a Rcfra law, 

par. 36. p. X49* 
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district is now provided for by a Regulation (IV of 1876) 
under the 33 Viet., cap. 3, and notifications have been 
issued showing the other laws in force and the Acta 
extended h 

The Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code are in 
force, also the Contract Law, Stamp Law, Forest Act, &c. 

The civil procedure and the limitation law are provided by 
the Regulation, and pleaders are not admitted into Court. 
The Revenue Court procedure is also under the Regulation, 
and the Rent Act does not apply. The Land-Revenue Act 
has been extended to the settled tracts^. 

The Settlement was revised many years ago under the 
same procedure as that of the rest of the province. Only 
a poidion of the district, however, is cultivated, and the 
greater poiiiion of it^ is consequently owned by Govern- 
ment, the cultivators being tenants. 

In the estates owned by sole or joint proprietors, suits 
for ejectment are scarcely known \ but are provided for by 
the Regulation. Arrears of revenue in these estates can he 
recovered under the ordinary revenue law. Suits for land 
ai‘e heard as regular revenue suits, and rent and other claims 
(filed within twelve months) are heard as summary suits. 

There are tahsjld^ but no kdnungoa, and the patwMs 
have large circles like those in Kuinion. They are Govern- 
ment servants. 

The administration is carried on by a Superintendent 
Reg. IV aided by an Assistant-Superintendent. A special appeal 
Commissioner of Kum^on. 

In revenue §uits there is a limited power of appeal to the 
Board of Revenue- 

Section IV.— Jaonsae-Bawar. 

The Jjionsar-Bdwar pargana of the Lehra Dun district 
has never been under the Regulations, Although an Act 

^ 2{^rtk-W€stcr)i Provinces Cocle, pp. ® Five out of tLe parganas 
5^1' 539- CWhalley, p, 130). 

^ Notification of ssnfi September, * Whalley, p. 150, 

1876, No. 15S5, OasetfQ qf 
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of 1864 (since repealed and superseded by the Scheduled 
Districts Act) dealt with it, it merely recognized this extra- 
regulation position, and did not create it. 

Local customs are ascertained in this tract by a ' dastiir- 
uL’amr (or rule of custom), which was drawn up in 1851 ; 
it was revised at a later Settlement by Mr. Eobertson, and 
signed in token of acknowledgment by the headmen h 
This ‘ Code’ could hardly he enforced as law, but it would 
bo no doubt usefully referred to as an authoritative exposi- 
tion of custom 

The revenue-system is extremely simple. A headman 
called * siyfina ’ is settled with for a fixed sum for a * khat,’ 
or group of lands. He prepares an annual ^ phdnt-bandi,' 
or revenue-roll, showing how every landholder is to pay his 
proportion of the whole. 

The Superintendent has to check the action of the siydna, ^ 
and see that the rent is fairly distributed, and that one is 
not favoured and another oppressed. This plan was, how- 
ever, objected to in many quarters, and was only maintained 
(on sanctioning the Settlement) on the ground that it would 
be inconvenient to revise what had been done. At a future 
Settlement it will probably be altered 

There was a rough survey and field measurement. 

The chief difficulty was in connection with the ^rights' 
claimed in the adjacent forests. The villagers only possessed 
their cultivated land, and could not even break up cul- 
turable waste without the permission of the district autho- 
rities But Hhey were allowed to use the forest in a 
general way,’ taking wood for their own use, but selling 
none. 

There was, naturally, little practical restraint or control, ' 
till the forest rules began to be enforcod, and then com- 
plaints were made. It was accordingly determined to make^ 
over certain forest tracts altogether to the villagers, and to; 

^ WlLalloy, j). 197. nnd completc^d ))y Mr. Ross (1S73- 

® The dastur-ul-'aml is priated is). Tlio Sottltsinenfc expired ia 
at p. 503 of Mr, Wh alky’s work. 1884, 

^ Tl)o last SotUemonfc was par- ^ S. 5 ., 1875, § S2. 
tiallv oarried out hv Mr. Cornwall 
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define the Government forests, specifying what rights might 
be exercised in the Government forest. This is ail laid 
down in the w^jib-ul-’arz of the khat or estate. 

As regards local revenue officials, the organixation is very 
simple. 

There are a number of patw^rls who keep up ‘ patw^fs’ 
papers,’ as in other places, only in a more simple form. 

The ‘ siydnas,’ or headmen, are responsible for police, but 
there is no crime in the pai'gana. 

As regards the law of J^onsar-B^war generally, the 
Scheduled Districts Act was applied to it by Notification 
(Home Department) No. 6$2ij dated 30th May, 1879/ A 
notification of the same date (No. ^33) extended the Civil 
Procedure Code. The Notification No. ^34 gives a list of 
all tho Acts in force, which includes all the chief general 
Acts on prominent subjects up to 1871^. 

The criminal law and procedure and the forest law ai'e 
in force. But the Courts are constituted, with civil, oii- 
minal, and revenue powers, by Rules given at page 66z of 
the Iforth- Western Provinces Code. 


' After 187^, of course, all Acta fications declaring the law xindsr 
state whether they apply to sche* the Act need only deal with Acts of 
doled districts or not : so the noti* a previous date. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE HISTOBY OP THE PROVINCE. 

§ 1 . Ajmer'^, 

The province of Ajmer, together with the Merwfira par- 
ganas, was ceded to the British Government in 1818. Ajmer 
was a settled country ; but the parganas of Merwdm con- 
sisted mostly of a stretch of jungle-clad hills, in which 
a few rude tribesmen lived by marauding and cattle-lifting, 
and hardly possessed anything like a system of customary 
landholding. From this life the Mers were reclaimed under 
British rule* 

Ajmer is specially interesting to us, because it is the one 
British district in R^jput^na ; and it stiE preserves for us 
the features of the Rajput organization as it appeared when 
the Edjputs came, nob as a tribe immigrating in sufficient 
numbers to people the land, but as a small force? furnishing 
rulers with their subordinate nobles and their armies, and 

^ The name may correctly be written Aimu’ or Ajmer | but the latt?er 
seems die truer local form* 
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esfeabliehing a general system of government and polity, 
characteristic of the race. 

For an account of the Eajput organization, which has so 
largely affected the land-tenures in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, and in other parts of India, see Vol. 
[. pp. 120-6 and 350-5. Originally, the Rajput rule 
was in much greater force, and extended over a larger 
area than it now occupies; but the great kingdoms of the 
Ratbors of Kanauj, the Solankhdi in Quzarat, and the restj 
were reduced by the Muhammadan power The chiefs 
were driven from the more open and fertile plains, and the 
existing Rdjput States represent the remains of the do- 
minion. These somewhat Inaccessible districts to the north- 
east and south-west of the Aravalli hills, mark in fact the 
chief place of retreat of the tribes, and the site where, they 
were able to hold their own to some extent in spite 
of many subsequent wars, both internecine and with foreign 
foes. 

Ajmer itself, being one of these Rajput states, saw very 
various fortunes. In the fifteenth century it passed into 
the hands of the rulers of Mdlwd, During the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, however, the Rajput power revived 
under Rand Sangd of Udaipur, hut it again declined as the 
empire of Humdyfm and Akbar grew and consolidated. 
Ajmer became a * Siiba^ or province of the empire, and the 
city itself was an imperial residence. But the Rdjput cus- 
toms were not obliterated or even interfered with ; for, in 
those days, it was the policy to encourage the Rdjputs : and 
the chiefs became simply feudatories of the Mughal power, 
As the Mughal empire waned, war and confusion again 

^ Tlie relics of JUijpnt clun-do- ^ ^Wa may describe RjljpuUna as 
minions, some of them on the feiulul the legion within which the pure- 
organiziition, others without chiefs, blooded Rajpiit clans have mairi- 
am still found in the taluqcldria huned their independence under 
and Joint-villa goa in North Bombay, their own chieftains, and have kept 
and in the Kathiawar chiofships. together tlioir primitive societies, 
To the Muhammadan dispcz'sion ever airico fchoir principal dynasties 
may also he ti'acpd some of tlie Baj- in Northern India weio cast down 
put colonics in Kaugra and othor and swept away by the Musalxnan 
parts of the Panjiib. We shall irruptions.* — {Qazetim' 0/ Bdjpw/dno, 
hoar also of Kdjputa in Sindh. vol. i. p. 39.) 
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formed the order of the day : the E^jput chiefs attempted 
to combine for their independence, but in the midst of the 
general warfare the Marathas appeared on the scene, hi 
1756 A.n. they got possession of Ajmer, and ‘ thenceforward 
Eajputana became involved in the general disorganization 
of India.’ ‘ Even the Rajput chieftainships, the only ancient 
political gi'oupa left in India, were threatened with im- 
minent obliteration. Their primitive constitution rendered 
them quite unfit to resist the professional armies of Mardthis 
and Path^ns, and their tribal system was giving way, or 
at best transforming itself into a disjointed military feudal- 
ism.’ About this time some of the Jilt leaders rose to 
power and founded the J(it state of Ehartpur, which still 
survives among the Rdjput chiefships. 

In 1803 all Rdjputdna, except the north-west portion, 
was paying tribute to the Mar^th^s ; but these plunderers 
never got such hold on the country as in any way to 
obliterate the old customs of landholding. 

At last the British Government interfered, and, after a 
series of changes in policy, which it is not here necessary to 
allude to, the E&jput states entered into treaties with 
the British power. These were all executed by the end of 
1818, in which year Ajmer became British tenitory, it 
being ceded by Sindhia tbe Mard,tba chiefs. The Merw^^ra 
parganas were ceded at the same time, but were so un- 

^ ‘So early os tlie end of tbe powerful support and tbe prestige of 
twelfth century, the Muhammadans military superiority. Tbe Mughal 
had discovered the great importance emperor made it an imperial resi- 
ns a point d*appuif in the middle of dence in. the seventeenth century : 
the RAjpat country, of Ajmer, a in the confusion of the eighteenth 
city lying at the foot of an almost century, the Rajputs got it again 
impregnable hill fort, well watered for a while, but soon had to yield 
for those arid tracts, in a situation it to tho Mar4thA chief Sindhia, 
at once strong, central, and most then at the height of his fortunes, 
picturesque, The fort was taken By him it was ceded, with the 
by the Afghdn king Shahiib-ud-din. lands adjoining, to the British in 
at the ond of the twelfth century. 18x8, and thus for six centuries or 
. . , . Since then Ajmer has been more, with a few intervals, Ajmdr 
lost and won several times; its has contained the garrison by which 
possession being the symbol of the masters of India have enforced 
political predominance in Bajpu- their paramount jurisdiction over 
tAna; for it is a “ Castle Dangerous’' the unruly clans of RAjputAna.*^ — 
which no government could hold (Sir A. LyaU's Siadiea, phap, 

in the midst of the clans withoxit VIIL p. 186). ‘ 

VOL. II, Y 
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civilized that they had still to be reduced to order by force, 
some few years afterwards. 

§ Of, Merwdra. 

While still dealing with a general history of the country, 
and before going on to speak of the peculiarities of tenure 
in Ajmer, it will be proper to add that the tahsils forming 
the Merwara district, (which was united with Ajmer for 
administi'ative purposes), have had a different history, if 
history it can be called, which does not, in fact, go back to 
a time long antecedent to our own occupation. 

Merwdra is a long strip of hiU country in the AravaUi 
range. The greater part of it had been uninhabited jungle 
for more than a centuiy before the British occupation. The 
Mers, who occupied the more promising portions, were a 
mixed race of very uncertain origin, — Gujars, Min^s, and 
ii'regularly-descended Kajputs, probably formed at least a 
portion of the stock h They were recruited by outlaws 
and refugees from various places. Some of the Mers were 
Hindus (in a very irregular fashion) and some (called 
Merats) were Muhammadans (also to a very limited ex- 
tent) ; but the difference of faith did not separate the 
people, who continued to intermarry as before. The Mers 
lived by plunder, and having their habitations at the tops 
of inaccessible hills, they came down from these to lift 
cattle and arrange for forays into the neighbouring terri- 
tory. Some of them professed a kind of obedience to the 
neighbouring Thakura of Udaipur and Jodhpur, but it was 
only nominal, in the form of an occasional present. Agri* 
culture was almost unknown. 

When the country was ceded to the British along with 
Ajmer, it was found that all efforts of the States of Jodhpur, 
&c., to keep. order, failed, and the place was reduced 
by British arms. Once peace was established, chiefly by 
the aid of a loca? battalion recruited fi’om the Mer tribes, 

^ B<ieBMch(^Mai/tM3ita^hy Ooio/iiA (^Ancient Geography) notes that the 
Dixon, p- 7 ; whoTO some curious MintSs T?ere aborigUies of Jaipur, 
traditions are given’ Ounruiigham 
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the progress made under the paternal administration of 
Colonel Dixon was astonishing. He built the town of 
Nayd,nagar (the present capital), introduced (so it may be 
truly said) the art of cultivation, establishing wells and 
teiTaced fields on the hill-sides ; he made tanks and irriga- 
tion works, and encouraged settlers in all directions, by 
locating hamlets and showing the advantages of a settled 
life. The work, which was really wonderful, is described 
in the Sketch of Mairwara (Merw^ra), published under the 
orders of Government in 1850. 

In a district in which the people were gradually won 
from being more plunderers to settled life in agricultural 
villages, it was not to be supposed that any ancient forms 
of landholding existed;^ the villages were settlements of 
clansmen, or friends, and each owned his own fields without 
any other bond than that which a common habitation, and 
tile necessity for co-operation and mutual support produced 

§ 3. PecuUctriiy of the Rdj2^ut Organization- 

This very brief outline of the history of Ajmer-Meiwara 

^ Tho Agent to the Governor- found, this system of management 
General thus cleseribed Colonel may be of extensive application, 
Dixon’s work in 1841 : — ‘Much was Captain Dixon had no European 
achieved for the peace and agrioul- assistants, but his native establish - 
tural prosperity of Merwdra by ment was so admirably disciplined 
Colonel Hall, C,B., and the people and controlled, that, -whether in fclie 
have a lively sense of the benefits eonstniction of tanks, in the assess- 
which they derived from his ad- ment of the revenue, or the admin- 
mmistrafcioii. JThe high degree of istralion of justice among this 
prosperity whteli it has now attained simple and primitive people, these 
arises, however, from the system establishmeuts conduct all matters 
introduced by Captain Dixon. He to almost as liappy aji issue as he 
may be said to live among the could do himself . , , Tho system 
people. Tie knows minutely the pursued by Captain Dixon ... is 
condition of each village and almost simply to take from all classes alike 
of its inhabitants individually, is the money value of one- third share 
ready to redvoss, not only every of tho produce, to a&sibt them to 
man's grievances, but to assist them tne utmost extent on tho part of 
to recover from any pecuniary or Government to obtain water for 
other difficulty .n which they may irrigation, to assist thorn individu- 
be involved. It may bo supposed ally with money orbyaremisMon in 
that auch a system could not be of the share of produce according toilie 
very extensive apxilication, but from work to bo done, in tho accomplish- 
what I liave seen hero ... I am ment of jdl objects acknowh'dgedly 
satisfied that in unimproved conn- remunerative and Ubuful/“'-( 5 Ae^t/t 
tries, if men of Captain Dixon's o/itoicurfi, 1850, p. 72.} 
energies and disposition could be 

Y 2 
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ig necessary to explain the general position of affairs, and 
how it is that Ajmer is important for our purposes. From 
Merwdra we shall not expect to find any special features 
of landholding, for cultivation on terraced fields in the hill- 
sides was only taken to under the rule of Colonel Hall and 
Colonel Dixon. But Ajmer introduces us to one of the 
most ancient forms of landholding of which we have any 
historical evidence. 

I have remarked that there was no general settlement of 
Rdjputa as a population filling the entire country. The 
chiefs with their armies of clansmen alone were Edjput. 
The hulk of the individual landowners are not Rajputs ^ ; 
there, consequently,, had been no growth of village joint 
communities ; indeed, these were quite unknown in Ajmer till 
introduced by our own North-Western Settlement system, 

I once more briefly repeat the outline of the Rajput or- 
ganization of the country, as regards the ruling classes or 
chiefs, and as regards the tenures of the actual cultivators 
of the soil. 

The first thing that strikes us is that there is not one 
sole ruler, but a series of chiefs, who, by the exigencies of 
the ease, are graded in a guasi-feudal order and render a 
certain obedience to the head chief, or Maharaja, appearing 
in the field when required, with a force of footsoldiers or 
horse, as the ease might he. Apart from this, the chiefs 
really regarded themselves as coparceners or sharers with 
their leader in the kingdom, and retained as much liberty 
as they could. The Mahardjd was the head of the oldest or 
most powerful branch of the dominant clan ; the chiefs were 
the heads of the other branches, or of subordinate clans. 
The system of sharing or dividing the conquered territory 
into feudatory estates did not extend beyond the main or 
upper grades of the organization — the heads of the chief 
branches of the clan. We do not find any further shares 
or small allotments of land to leaders of troops and so forth, 
as we do in the more plebeian organization of the Sikh 

^^The Rajputst now rai;oly hold holders of iatamrAri estates.— (S. 1?., 
land, except aa bhumiyiis or aa 1875, § 98.) 
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‘misls’ in the cis-Sutlej states of the Panjdb, The Ajmer 
territory exhibits a division of the whole^ first into the 
royal demesne or khalsa land — the estate of the MahdrdjS 
or leading chief — and then into a series of estates (taluqas) 
for the Th^kurSj Rdos, or other chiefs subordinate to him. 

In each of these estates the right of the chief was almost 
independent ; it was subject only to doing homage to the 
Mahdrdja, and paying a ‘ nazarana ^ or fee on succession, 
appearing with the proper military force ^ when called on, 
and rendering extraordinary money-aids when the neces- 
sities of common defence required it. There were also other 
feudal dues paid in some cases. The estate was liable to 
sequestration (zahti) (if the ruling prince was able to enforce 
it) as an extreme penalty. 

Inside the estates, the tenures of land must be described 
in separate paragraphs: we have some cases of grant of 
lands in jS^gtr, some special tenures, and then the ordinary 
customary landholding of the villagers. But fii’st a few 
words must be said regarding the revenue. 


§ 4. Land-Revenue, 

The E^j^ in his estate, and the chiefs in theirs, took a 
share in the grain, and some other cesses and local taxes 
also, from the landholders. As between the chief and their 
suzerain no land-revenue was paid^; a fee or ^nazartoa' 
was paid on succession, and aid was given as required, 


1 Which ig ascertained and laid 
down for each estate according to 
custom. — (See Hdj'putdna Gaseik^^ 
vol. i.p. S9') 

“ It is veiy natural that the Edj- 
put organization should not coniem- 
plate a general land^revenue taken from 
the whole country. The ruling chief 
took the proceeds of the revenue or 
grain-share of his own (Ifhfilan) 
domain only. The other chiefs paid 
him^no land-revenue, but only what 
is mentioned In the text. It is as- 
tonishing that this fact should so 
often be forgotten. In South India, 
for instance, it was long contended 


that the Malabar Handlords* (ex- 
ceptionally) had paid no land-re- 
venue, whereas, in fact, Malabar 
had an organization which was 
closely analogous to the B&jput. 
The Ndyar chieftains, who appor- 
tioned the land, paid no revenue, 
because the king had his own separate 
domain. It was only after the My- 
sore conquest that a general land- 
revenue w^as exacted. But in this 
respect Malabar was no exceptional 
case, but exactly like other countries 
all over India. The Mughal eba- 
peroTs were the great general 
revenue-takers* 
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But "when tiie Mardithds establiahed their power, they made 
every chief pay a tribute called ‘ tankbS ’ (or ‘ mdmla,’ or 
‘ ain’ in Ajmer ^), and this afterwards was paid by custom 
to the sovereign power, whoever might hold it. 

* Tankh^ ia the Marathi form : ‘ alu* is a form of the Arabic *ain, 

It indicates a fixed assigned sum ; which has a similar meaning* 



CHAPTER II. 

TENURE OE LAND. 

^ I, In the Khdlsa. 

As regards the tenure of land ■within the Mahir£jd*a or 
a chiefs estate, the ordinary form of landholding was Tory 
simple : eyery one who - wished to cultivate land per- 
manently, must do so with the aid of a well, a ‘ taldo ’ or 
tank, an embankment, or some work of irrigation ; for the 
rainfall is too limited and uncertain to render permanent 
cultivation otherwise possible. Any one who chose, could 
apply to the Eajd's or chief s officials, and get permission to 
make the work, and he acquired a permanent right (bia- 
wMdri) to the tank and the land which was watered by it 
Other cultivation being only temporaiy, and rendered pos- 
sible by a favourable season as regards rainfall, no one 
acquired any right in the land ; it was cultivated by per- 
mission for the time being, and then lapsed into the general 
estate of which it was part. 

It was natural that landholders should settle together, 
and so form villages that had each a separate local name ; 
but no biswdd^* had any claim to anything beyond his 
own holding. No one was responsible for his neigh- 
bour’s revenue-payment, nor did the body of landholders 

^ And this custom has survived a well, consbructiug an oinBauk- 
to the present day in Ajmer. ment (to retain the rain-water’). 
Though the village lands have hem planting, drain, or otherwise/ may 
made communal, any member of become * fclie owner of such land/ — 
the village may, by a consent of the (Kegulation [under 33 Vioi, chap, 
majority, take possession of a bit of III} II of 1^77, § 7.) 
the oommon land, and ^ by sinking 
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that happened to live together, and who submitted to a 
common headman, (who looked after the chiefs grain- 
collections), ever dream of claiming any * common ' land, or 
any right to an area of waste within certain boundai-ies, 
HheJoiriUvillage was the creation of the British Government, 
under the influence of the North-Western Provinces system 
of Settlement. The original tenure, it will be observed, 
is just what was found in the Kdjput States in Oudh, and 
what was evidently the general one when ManvJs InstU 
ivies were written. 


§ a. Jdgir Orants^ 

In the lands charitable grants were made, and in 

the chiefs' estates also. These are always found in oriental 
countries in favour of religious institutions, or of persons 
reputed for sanctity and learning. In Ajmer they are 
called ‘jagir.'' And the term has not here the meaning 
which it elsewhere bears j for military service was part of the 
regular system of the country, consequently grants would 
not be made on a condition that was the normal one ; and 
simply meant a royal or princely grant in full pro- 
prietary right, with a total remission of revenue, or a 
reduced revenue demand only. 

When a j^gir was given, the grantee became entitled 
to all the unoccupied land in the grant, and to such as he 
had himself provided the means of iirrigation for; but 
lands already in the occupation of persons who had made 
wells, tanks, or embankments, continued to be held by 
them, and their biswAdAri right was not destroyed by the 
grant^, though the holder had to pay his revenue-dues to 
the assignee. 

In jigir estates, the grantee collected the grain-share 
by estimate of the crop, and fixing the weight which each 
payer had to give. Money assessment was, and still is, 
unknown^* 

When the district came under British rule, the true 


^ (kizdimi p. 33. 


=* S. Jfl, 1875, §87. 
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position of the j^gir estates was not at first understood; 
and in 1874 a committee repoi'ted on the whole subject. 
The status of the jagirdar, in relation to the land-occupiers, 
was formally declared in a Settlement proceeding on 13th 
August, 1873. 

Out of a total of 1 50,838 acres, with a revenue of 
R. 91,000, 65,47:^ acres, with a revenue of R. 43,000, are 
held in jdgir by shrines and religious institutions^. 

§ 3. Estates, 

Another ancient tenure recognized in R^jputdna was the 
‘bhdm^.’ It consisted in an absolute estate in a given 
area of land, which might be coupled with the condition of 
maintaining good order, being answerable for crime, and so 
forth. 

It seems most probable that the bhum holding really 
represented the last remnant of the former estate of a 
Rdjput chief whose family had been displaced in the 
continual struggle for supremacy that was going on among 
the different clans of the same (Rajput) origin. The family 
retained, or were allowed, out of consideration, by the 
newer chiefs who gained the upper hand, to retain, a 
certain 'bhiim' holding; and this, being of ancient date 
and hereditary, was looked upon with great respect. It 
was an ^ allodial * holding — that is, free from feudal obliga- 
tions. From time to time also, bhumiyd holdings were 
created by grant. Such an estate was given, for example, 
as ^mundkati,* or compensation for bloodshed, to heal a 
feud, or as a reward for service in keeping watch and 
ward, &c.®. Some owed their origin to grants to younger 
sons and brothers of chiefs. 

These holdings still survive as revenue-free holdings not 
resumable by the State. Up till 1841 they paid a quit- 

‘ Gazeileer, p. 33. keep watcii against Mer incursions. 

^ From thtim, * th.e soil/ (H). Bhum holdings in all, cover an area 

® Compare the Marwat hiri of of a 1,800 acres, of which 14,800 are 
Oudh (p. 241 a^te). Colonel Dixon in kh alsa villagos, 5^0 in 
also repeatedly speaks of bhiim villages, and 1000 in iatimr^ri 
holdings as granted with a view to (chiefs*) estates, 
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Reg. II of rent. They are inalienable by the proprietor. They 

sec.^, descend, however, not only in the male line to lineal 
descendants, but without restriction. Even great chiefs 
like to hold bhhm estates; one Maharaja and several 
considerable Thdkurs are ‘ bhiimiyds,’ or holders of bhiim 
lands in Ajmer. 

The bhunaiyds were bound to give aid in repressing 
daooities and other crimes in their village, and to protect 
travellers. For some time they were held responsible to 
make restitution to persons who sufiered from a robbery 
within their limits*. 

There are still 109 bhiim holdings in Ajmer, but 16 are 
held by chiefs who also hold ‘istimiriri’ estates. These 
are, consequently, in the hands of a single owner. The 
others ai'C shared like other property, and there are now 
2041 shares in bhiim holdings. 

^ Ajimr Gasetieev, p. 25. This would be quite unable to make 
last arose out of tho custom in Raj- any auch compensation, in case of 
putdna that the Raj should eompen- a largo loss, and the custom is con- 
sate travellers It is obvious, how- sequently dying out. 
ever, that many 'bhum’ estates 



CHAPTEE III. 

THE British land system. 

§ I. Results of the Change. 

It will BOW be interesting to explain how the settlement 
of the country under British rule has developed or changed 
the customs thus described. The first thing that strikes us 
is, that we have now two parallel revenue-systems as it 
were— one applying to the kh&lsa land (that which is now 
managed by the British Government), the other being a 
system for the management of the chiefs’ estates, which 
has q^uite a different form. 

The khillsa estate, comprising about one-third of Ajmer, 
became the property of the British Government, and was 
therefore subject to British law, and has been settled on 
the North-Western system ; proprietary rights, which never 
existed before, have been eonfeired on the groups of village- 
landholders, thus converting them into joint-villages, at 
least in theory. The same procedure could not, however, 
have been equitably followed in the chiefs’ estates. These 
had therefore to be separately dealt with. The chiefs’ 
rights were recognized by •'sanad’ grants, and no interfer- 
ence with their internal affairs has been contemplated, nor 
has any Settlement been made for the villages. Our 
Government has not, in fact, interfered to define the right 
of any one, except the ‘ Taluqddr ’ or estate-holder himself. 
It Tvill thus be Understood that under our rule — 

(i) The Mah3i‘^jfi,’8 ^ kh^lsa ’ or demesne has become 
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the genera] revenue-paying land under British 
law ; 

(:z) the chiefs' estates have hecome taluqas, or ‘istim- 
r£ri* estates, paying a fixed tribute. The great 
estate-holders were called TaluqdArs ; inside them 
no Settlement takes place, and the Governinent 
interferes as little as possible, 

I shall first describe how matters developed in the 
Government land. 

§ a. Early Management of the Khdlm Lands. 

At first the British ofiicers managed the khAlsa domain 
exactly on the lines of the original custom. The eaidy 
administrators were, in fact, the stewards of a great estate. 
They built tanks and made embankments ; they founded 
hamlets and gave out leases to occupy and improve the 
lands, Ajmer was, in fact, managed much in the same 
way as Merwdra. In 1849, however, a Settlement of the 
land-revenue on the North-Western system was ordered. A 
sketch of the histoiy of the Settlements will be given 
further on: here it is only necessary to repeat that 
the contiguous groups of hiswdddrs were recognized as 
joint-owners of the whole area included in the several 
villages ; and that the waste, hitherto at the disposal of 
the State, was allotted out and divided among them. The 
hamlets founded hy Colonel Dixon were also made into 
villages, the neighbouring waste being given up to them. 
Thus a very important change was ofihcfced. The ginup of 
cultivators, some of whom possessed the biswaddri right, 
others of whom were mere temporary lessees, now became 
a ‘proprietary body' ; they were styled in official revenue 
language ‘ bhaificharfi ’ villages \ the waste within the area 
of each became the ^ shamilat,' or common property of the 
village body. 

This course was afterwards much regretted b As soon 

^ As a matter of general principle, rights should be readily given away, 
it is always undesirable that State instead of beeping them carefully 
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as forest science was sufficiently appreciated to enable 
people to recognize that the clothing of Ajmer hills ‘with 
tree vegetation was essential to the welfare of the country, 
to the supply of water in its tanks, to regulate both fche 
siuface and the subsoil drainage, and not improbably to 
affect the humidity of the atmosphere, it was • desired to 
form forest estates to be placed under proper management. 
But by that time the work of 1 850 had borne its fruits. 
The waste land, once the undoubted property of the State 
and available to form forests which, under State manage- 
ment, might have been the -wealth of the country, had, in 
deference to a system, been given away; and it was 
necessary, therefore, in 1874, to make .a Regulation under 
the 33 Vic., cap. 3, for forming forest estates, recovering 
for that purpose the available waste, and allowing rights 
in it as compensation for the process of re-annexation^. 

Fortunately this plan of constituting State forests has 
answered well. The benefits are so great that the people 
may be said to be content, and not only appreciate them, 
but are even beginning to extend conservancy to other 
waste lands of their own accord. It is certain that it is 
only by such a step as that taken in 1874 that the water- 
supply in the tanks can be preserved, and, above all, that 
supplies of fodder against times of famine can be secured. 

§ j The present Tenures, 

The Land-Revenue Regulation^ now orders the rights 
which exist under the village system. The old biswddArs 
have become proprietors, so that, if a settler desires to 
come in and clear the -waste, he has to obtain the per- 

to be utilized as occasion requires. to have, Si proprietmj riyht Ini'hQ soil. 

I have no doubt that the existence This I have explained fully in my 
of many righta of us&r (or what wo Manual of Forest Jurisp^ vdence, 
must practically admit as such) in ^ The lonna nndex’ which Oovem- 

the waste, had its inliuence in com- ment can now take up what hag 
mending to the authorities tlie idea become village land for forest pur- 
of partitioning the waste. It is poses may be seen in section 6 of 
often unfortunately overlooked that JJmer Fmsi Fegidation VJ of 1874. 
a most extensive user of the land by ^ See lieguiattoUf IX of 1877, section 

on© set of people does not neceasaiuly 7, 

imply that those people had, or ought 
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td. see. 37 j 
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mission of the village -body, who aro the owners of the 
waste as theh common land. 

Partition of the common land is also allowed as of any 
other jointly-held lands: a mininiu^i is, however, fixed, 
below which division is not allowed to go. Some special 
arrangements connected with the levy of the revenue had 
modified the joint-liability of the North-Western system ; 
and care- has been taken to mould the Settlement arrange- 
ments as much as possible to suit the actual condition of 
the villages. 


§ 4. State Rights reserved. 

Under the new system, moreover, the State reserves to 
itself some considerable rights. Besides its usual right of 
revenue, it remains proprietor of tanks it has constructed, 
and owns the land (available in the bed of the tank at 
certain seasons for cultivation), and the land on the slopes 
of embankments. It reserves also all mineral rights, and 
may quairy for stone, gravel, &c. 

§ 5. Other LaTid-Tenures in the Khdlsa* 

The biawM&ri right has thus considerably altered from 
what it originally was. The ‘ j%ir’ tenure and the bhiim 
tenure retain their ancient features, as already described, 
Bhum holdings are dealt with in the Regulation ; sanads 
are granted for them, and the sa7^c^cZ-holder and his suc- 
cessors in interest are alone the proprietors. A rule of 
succession is also laid down. There can be, as I said, no 
alienation of a bhiim estate, except in favour of a person 
who is a co-sharer bolding under the same sanad. 

No jagir is recognized which has not been granted, con- 
firmed, or recognized by a sanad issued by proper authority. 
In this semad conditions may be entei'ed making the rules 
contained in the Land and Eevenue Eegulation, regarding 
alienation, succession, or maintenance, or any other special 
rulea on these subjects that shall be in force as regards the 
estate, binding ; and the jSgirddr must accept these rules or 
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resign the estate. There are some bhiim holdings inside 
jdgir estates. 


§ 6. Tenants in Khdlsa Villages. 

Under the original system of landholding implied by the 
biBwadd-ri right, there was but little room for the growth of 
subordinate tenures. non-proprietary cultivating class/ 
says Mr. LaTouchOj ' hardly exists in either district.’ 

Where tenants exist, they generally pay the same rates of 
produce as the proprietors themselves paid before the 
regular Settlements 

But though there moy be but little opportunity for the 
growth of tenant-right, there are cases in which a right has 
to be provided for, which cannot now be conveniently 
described otherwise than as an occupancy-iight. 

In the days of rapine, raid, and internal war, which 
mate up the history of the Rajput State, it was inevitable 
that land should have changed hands ; one tribe got the 
upper hand and had little hesitation in displacing others : 
not only so, but the repeated occurrence of famine has 
caused the landholders to get into debt. Hence it may 
often have happened that an old bisw^d^r was turned out 
of his land, or was obliged to give it up owing to poverty, 
inability to pay the revenue, and so forth, but still managed 
to retain at least part of it as the ‘ tenant ’ of the super- 
vening owner. It is now ipapoasihle that the effects of 
ancient wrong-doing can reversed ; bo the tenant ’ 
remains, but is privileged, s^nd the Regulation specially Beg. ir 
protects him as an ^ ex-proprietary tenant.’ Such .a tenant 
is allowed a permanent tenure, at a rent which is to be 
five annaa-four pie per rupee less than the prevailing rate 
paid by tenants-at-will for lands with similar advantages 
in the neighbourhood. No agreement to pay higher rent 
is valid. 

There may bo other ^ occupancy-tcnantsV as they are 


^ S.It,, 1875, section 96. position, in buiWing tlie tank and 

“ For example, iJiey may have cultiYat.ing tile soiUliat gave origin 
taken part, tliough in im inferior to the owner's or biawiicUr’ft right. 
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mentioned in tte Regulation. This is a wise provision. 
It virtually allows full latitude to actual facts. Any one 
can claim an ' occupancy-right/ and prove it by the custom 
of the village, by special agreement, and so forth. The 
Regulation admits the possibility of such a right without 
defining it, and merely attaches certain legal protective 
provisions to such a right when proved to exist. 

The main security such tenants have is, that besides 
the right of occupancy (which cannot be defeated, except 
pursuant to a decree of Couri given on specific grounds or 
Kcjj. It on failure to satisfy a decree for rent), the rent is always 
4 fixed, or may be fixed on application, at Settlement, or 
subsequently by the revenue-officers. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe the simple provisions 
of the Regulation regarding the division of crops between 
landlord and tenant, the practice for ejecting tenants when 
they are lawfully to be ejected h and regarding the relin- 
quishment of holdings by the tenant. The Regulation 
itself may be consulted. 

§ 7. Modern state of Rights in Taluqas or Chiefs^ 
Estates, 

Side by side with the khdisa villages, which we have 
just been considering, are the chiefs’ estates, in which no 
such Settlement system has been applied. The estate itself 
and the right to it has been defined, but its internal affairs 
are not interfered with. The chiefs’ estates, called taluqas 
(the chiefs being Taluqdars), are secured to them by law. 

The more important of the chiefs’ estates or taluqas have 
been conferred in absolute proprietary right by virtue of 
swmds called ' istimrdri ’ grants. Hence the.' important 
taluqa estates are held as * iatimrari estates,’ and there are 
a number of larger j^gir grants which are practically on the 
same footing. 

The istimr^ri estates only pay revenue to Government 
in the form of a permanent and unenhanceable tribute, 

' An ^ex-proprietary* tenant can- without the sanction of the Oom- 
not he ejected even on a decree, missinner, 
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Till 1755 thoy had paid no revenue, bub then the Marfith^s 
imposed a tribute, and various other cesses also, The 
British Government abolished the cesses, but at first 
asserted a right to re-assess the tribute. This right was, 
however, formally waived in June 1873, 

The istimrari estates of Ajmer lie in the south (except 
the detached poiiiona in Pisd.ngan and Karal on the north- 
west). The tracts called Kharwa, Mashda, Bhln^i, and 
nearly the whole of the outlying portion (beyond Kishn- 
garh), except Kelo-i, are istimrari. The land-revenue 
under the 1874 Settlement was— 

R. 

Kh^lsa 3p6i)557 

Istimriiri i, 36,016 

3j87i573 


This shows the relative proportions from a revenue-point 
of view. 

The, Istimrdxi tenure is also associated with certain 
special rules legalized by the Land-Bevenue Eegulation of 
1877. The estate is inalienable by any Seca. 

transfer: a mortgage beyond the life of the mortgagee is 
also invalid. 

Succession is now by primogeniture only j hence there is 
no division of these estates— a fact which Las a very 
important influence. The 'istimriiddr' enjoys also some 
special immunities' and protection regarding criminal pro- 
ceedings and as regards money decrees of the civil court. 

Nazartoa is paid according to old custom, to the Govern- 
ment, on the occasion of a succession. 

, The istimriiTi estates are now some sixty-six in number, 
whereas the original fiefs were only eleven. But this will 
illustrate the importance of tho principle of succession hy 
primogeniture. I have in a previous chapter had occasion 
to remark, in speaking of the old Hindu Rdj, how In some 
families the principle of indivisibility was preserved, while 
in others the whole was subdivided till nothing but small 
chtates, which practically formed petty ^ zaminddris ’ or 

TOL. XI. z 
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‘taluqs,* or even Bingle ‘zamlnd^i' and pattlddri' vil- 
lages held by a number of ca-sharers, remained. In Ajmer, 
it seems, the principle of indivisibility — that is, succession 
to the eldest heir alone — was not at first recognized. In 
former times the estate was divided among the succeeding 
sons and heirs, according to Hindu law, though the ‘ pAtwI/ 
or heir to the dignity of the chief's seat, got a double share ^ 
in recognition of his position as chief. Then, in course of 
time, the eldest came to take the estate at large, and the 
other brothers got a village or two each, on what was 
called a ‘ grAs ' tenure 

It is thus the result of the former divisibility of estates 
that the eleven origlual fiefs broke up into the present 
number j at least, that is the chief <5ause, for, in the course 
of the stormy history of Rfijput estates, a powerful branch 
of a family may have succeeded in effecting a separation 
of a portion of the estate for his own benefit, without any 
general principle of divisibility being recognized. 

In short, the existing number and size of the estates or 
taluqas has resulted from the dismemberment of larger 
estates ; and, in some cases, where division of the estates 
has been effected, the branch estate has remained separate, 
but subordinate to the larger one ® Had the principle of 
division gone on, the estates would in time have become com- 

^ See Ajffi&r Qaseiteer, p. aa. It is sprung ; such holders of divisions of 
interesting to notice that just the estates are sometimes called sub- 
same thing may bo observed in the taluqdtirs. The lesser istimr^rdiir 
estates of the Sikh j^tgirdars and is nevertheless full proprietor of hie 
chiefs of the cis-Sutlej States in the estate, only he pays his revenue or 
Pani^b If there are four sons, the tribute, not direct to G-overnment, 
estate will be divided into five lots, but through the chief, with whom 
of which two go to the eldest. he is lineally connected. He sits 

® ^ Gras* means literally ^ a behind the chief in dathdr (court or 
mouthful/ and implies that the ceremonial reception), and is bound 
grantee gels a portion of the pro- to observe the ceremonial acknow- 
duce of the villages to which tho ledgments of social supremacy 
grant extends, for his maintenance. customary in native courts. This 

® The Commissioner, the lato is, however, sometimes evaded, 
Mr, Leslie Saunders, wrote to me as On failure of an heir, the estate of 
follows : — an inferior istimrardar would or- 

'The lesser istimrArddrs are dinarily revert to the head of the 
banded together in groups accord- line ; and in two instances estates 
ding to their descent, under the unable to pay thoir revenue have 
present chiof representative of the been made over permanently to the 
original stock from wloich tbeyhave head of their clan.* 
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pletely broken up into more village-estates, jiiai as we saw 
in. the curious case of the Tilok Chandi B^is in ‘K&\ Bareli 
(Oudh). The rule of indivisibility having gained ground 
by custom, it is now fixed by law. Younger sons now 
only get a cash maintenance, or a life-grant of villages 
for theii* support. 

The istimrari estate-holders (as well as some of the largbr 
j^gfrddrs) became, in the course of time, heavily in- 
debted ; and in 1872 a Eegulation was passed for their 
relief. Government advanced some seven lakhs of rupees, 
which was the aggregate amount of the debts, and these 
were paid off or compromised under the Regulation, The 
advance, with interest, is being gradually paid back to 
Government 

The present position of the chiefs estate is, therefore, a 
somewhat modified one, as compared with what it for- 
merly was. In old days, it was held conditionally on 
military service; it was liable to sequestration for mis- 
conduct, at least in theory. In the first days, it paid no 
revenue ; but afterwards, not only was a revenue levied, 
but the revenue was not fixed, and was liable to enhance- 
ment, at least virtually so, in the form of cesses and forced 
aids. 

Our Government has conceded a fixed revenue, gi’anted 
a permanent estate, rendered the estate indivisible and 
inalienable by permanent transfer, and has enforced no 
condition of military service. 

§ 8. Subordinate Tenures in IstimrdH Estates, 

There may be bhtimiyd holdings and grants-in-jagir 
inside the chiefs (istimrdri) estate, just as there are on 
Government lands, but they are few in number \ As regards 

^ The JJmer Taluqddrs negulaiimj mijput organization, but to imperial 

1875, contains a list of 89 or other grant, are allowed praetL 

ddrs,* Bom© of whom are 'aub-taluq- ©ally to be on the same footing, 
dto* and isfcimnSrdara j also of ® The bhumiyi holdings in ietim- 
sixteen greater j^girdsirs (some of x^ri estates only amovmt to about 
them MiSiaininadans), who, though 1000 acres. 

tliAxr rtiil not nwo +liAiT Aafo+A 
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subordinate tenures, I have already remarked that Govern- 
ment has not introduced any Settlement into the istimr^ri 
estates. Having fixed the extent and declared the nature 
of the tenure, no internal interference in the way of sub- 
Settlements has been contemplatetL Government was 
opposed to the policy of making records or requiring sub- 
Settlexnents for the protection of the village landholders, 
and in this respect the istimrari villages are entirely difler- 
ently situated from those in khalsa lands. 

In the early days of British rule, Mr. Cavendish (1829) 
made a formal inquiry, and the istlmrardars admitted that 
the permanent improver of land had a right, which was 
vii'tually the same as the biswaddri right recognized in the 
kh^Isa b 

Consequently) though the chief is legally the sole owner, 
and the people are his tenants, those who would have been 
‘ biaw^ddrs ^ in the khalsa, have a practically indefeasible 
right. As a matter of fact, disputes between a chief and 
his tenants rarely or never come before the authorities. 
r.The Land-Eevenue Eegulation, giving efiect to the full 
proprietary right in ‘istimrari’ estates, provides that all 
tenants on such estates shall be presumed to be tenants-at- 
will until the contrary be proved. 

§ 9. Reflections on Changes in Tenures. 

It is worth while to reflect a moment how inevitably 
changes of time and circumstance modify land-tenures, 
without any conscious act on the part of the authorities, 
still less with any direct desh'o to modify or ^improve’ 
them. 

When the British Slate succeeds to the old conqueror- 
E 4 ja, the ‘ khalsa ’ land ceases to be regarded as the property 
of the sovereign ; the actual land-cultivators are probably 
recognized as the soil-owners. They mostly cultivate their 
own land, and at present in Ajmer we hear very little of 

tenants ’ or tenant-right. 

* .S. JJ., 1875, ^ 85/86. 
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In the old chiefs’ estates, tho cultivators retain more of 
their ancient, undefined status. We call them ‘ tenants ’ of 
the chief, for want of a better name, though they have 
exactly the same origin and position as those on whom wc 
have conferred a modern proprietary status in Ajmer. No 
law defines their condition; hut the strong bond of custom, 
which silently constrains the chief as well as his subor- 
dinates, gives them a certain safety of position, which it 
would be difficult to reduce under any definition. 

In Edjput states where there is tolerably constant cul- 
tivation, the chief still receives his share of the produce in 
kind. He acknowledges the custom which, gives a man a 
permanent, heritable interest in any soil he has ‘improved’ 
by providing a well or a ‘ ndri ’ or an embankment to 
retain water. But the ‘ tenant ’ has never had by custom 
any ‘right’ to transfer his holding, or even mortgage it. 
There are also parts where cultivation is so precarious that 
the tenant pays only a certain low cash-rate par family, and 
cultivates when and what he likes, so that his location is a 
shifting one, and there is no opportunity for him to acquire 
what we should call an occupancy-right on any particular 
field. 

Out of these facts the reader may weave any theory of 
status for the cultivator (under the chief) which he pleases ; 
it is only when such a state of things exists under direct 
government of English authorities, that we are obliged to 
try and translate the facts into the language of Acts and 
Regulations ; and then — ^insensibly and gi'adually per- 
haps— they assume the features and the incidents of 
Western institutions. That is why the Ajmer cultivator 
is a member of a ‘ proprietary community,’ and his brother 
in the next-door Rfijput state is a ‘tenant,’ or whatever 
else wc may please to call him, 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THT3 ADMINISTBATIVE AND LAND-REVENUE SVSTEM. 

Section I. —Early Measures. 

§ 1. The First Settlements. 

The territory of Ajmer has remamed as ceded in i8i8, 
with the exception of five villages given over by Sindhia in 
1860^. Mr. Wilder was the first Superintendent. During 
their short-lived supremacy, the Marathas established an 
arbitraiy system of taxation ; but, shortly before cession, 
a land-revenue had been fixed, which was, however, ex- 
clusive of the cesses ; and the chief's estates were made to 
pay a tribute. Sindhia fai’med the villages for the amount 
of the ‘ aln,' or fixed revenue, but extra cesses were levied 
under forty-four different heads 
This system was, of course, abolished by the Superin- 
tendent, who returned to the earlier system of estimating 
in cash the value of one-half the grain-produce of the 
village. The assessment, howevei’, broke down, owing to 
famine and failure of crops ; and, after that, a short Settle- 
ment was made under Mr. Middleton. 

In 1827, lilr.' Cavendish succeeded to the district, and 
revised, the Settlement. This officer was much more de- 
sirous of moderation in the revenue-assessment; and he 

‘ p. 75. Hi.ster ; his ilaughtor and ‘ pir/ or 

® One such ccya was the spiritual adviser, also received 

Sindhians \viv(^ j another called each a ccrtaiii cess p, 75). 

‘ Bhett bdi Siiiiiilja,' ’weut to hiy 
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Beems also to have coaceived the idea that the groups of 
biswdddrs^ with their patel, or headiaan, formed ' communi- 
ties^ who might be regarded as owners of the area within 
the village limits 

In 1835-36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a 
Settlement for ten years, still spoken of as the ‘ decennial 
Settlement/ and reported on the 20th May, 1836. This 
report did not endorse the idea of the village being pro- 
prietaiy. The tenure was compared to that described by 
Sir T. Mum'o (Governor of Madras) in Arcot. The holdings 
were separate, though cattle of the village grazed in common 
over all unenclosed lands, when the crops were off the 
ground.. None of the Settlements pi'ovecl successful, be- 
cause,. in such a climate, where rainfall is local and 
precarious, no fixed assessment, however moderate, could 
be '-egulaidy paid all seasons alike, as is the theory, under 
an 'ordinary Settlement. 

§ 2. Revenue Sybtemi adopted in Merwdra. 

About this time the administration of MerwAra had 
succeeded well, and Major Dixon, who, in fact, created it 
(as akeady explained), was appointed to the chai'ge of Ajmer 
also, in 1842. This is therefore a convenient opportunity 
to explain the simple revenue-system which was adopted 
for the newly-founded villages in Merwaraj and which 
proved to be very useful in Ajmer, when more formal 
Settlements broke down, from famines and other causes. 

The system was in reality that which the Rajput RAjds 
worked, only that the gi’ain-share was converted into 
money. 

This is Colonel Dixon^s description of the revenue- 
system ; — 

^One-third of the produce of the land is taken as the 
Government rent (revenue) from all classes, except the p6.tels, 
who pay one-fourth by appraisement (of crops) called kwikdfc.*’ 
On the crops ripening they are nappraised by one of the pesh- 
Mrs (subordinates of the tahsfl), attended by the patel and the 

i S. B, by jr. D. I/a Touche, C.S., xS75, § m, &(?. 
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patwAi^ of the village. It is then decided that the quantity of 
grain in the fields averages so many maunds (Solbs.) per 
bfgha\ The business is conducted with much fairness; should 
the cultivator consider the assessment too heavy, he appeals to 
the Superintendent . . . should he still remain unsatisfied, a 
few biswas of the standing crop are cut and the gi-ain separated 
from the chaff and weighed, . . . The paiiiculara of the field, 
its Bieasurement, and assumed produce, are entered in the 
*‘kh.wa’* or field-book, to be again referred to on the “jama- 
band!” (revenue-payment schedule) of the village being made/ 
[Grain, pulse, and millet crops are appraised in this way ; cotton, 
vegetables, opium, &c,, are ^ i. e. pay a fixed money rate 

per bighd, which varies from H, 2-8 to E. 3-4.] *On the con- 
clusion of the appraisement, “njrkh” or prices cuirent are 
taken from all the neighbouring towns, when an average price is 
struck. This is settled by the elders of the pargana collected 
at the feahsll/ — {Slcetch^ p. 134.) 

The prices settled, a revenue-roll is made out for each 
village on the basis of a valuation of the grain-shares from 
the fields noted in the field-book. This roll shows the total 
of the village and the quota of each cultivator. The money 
is paid through the patw^ri to the local treasury. ‘No 
demur or delay takes place in its payment ^ 

‘ The system of “ kankut,’^ if carried out with perfect fidelity, 

4 . . is perhaps the most equitable mode of assessment that could 
be adopted, paiticularly in a tract of country like MervyAra, where 
the seasons are so unequal and the produce so variable in 
quantity. During the progress of “kankfit” a vigilant super- 
vision is indispensably called for by the iahslldAr, to see that 
Government interests are not neglected nor extortion practised 
on the cultivator. . • , Eemission is always accorded where 
reasonable groimds . . . exist. It is always to be borne in 
mind that, until conquered by us, the Mers paid no revenue. 

. . During the last two years we have been preparing them 

for a fixed Settlement, by assigning a fixed rate per bigha for 
maM (Indian corn), wheat, and barley. During the present 
year a further advance has been made, by farming out each 
village to its own culUvators. This was effected when the 

^ The Merwto Jocal'blghU is: 1764 square yards, that of Ajmer 1936 
square yarde, 
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kh^lrif* (autumn) crop vv^as verging on maturity, and when the 
prospects of the spring crop, so far as referred to the extent of 
cultivation were apparent,' 

[Wheat and barley for the spring harvest are sown in 
autumn.] 


§ 3. Colonel Dlxon^a System in Ajmer, 

When the ten-year Settlement of Ajmer expired, it was 
felt that a more elastic system was desirable ; and, in fact, 
Colonel (then Major) Dixon proceeded to manage Ajmer as 
he had managed Merwdra. He made no formal fresh 
Settlement, but held the whole district ‘khdm/ as the 
revenue phrase is. Within six years, more than foui' and 
a half lakhs of rupees were wisely spent in tanks and 
embankments, and a much lower rate of collection was 
established; the assessment was reduced to two-fiftha of 
the produce, and the *zabti/ or cash-rates, levied on certain 
of the more valuable crops, were lowered. 

Mr. Thomason, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, visited Ajmer in 1846 ; and, though he 
could not but admire the work of Major Dixon, he felt that 
such an administration was solely dependent on the skill 
and energy of one man ; some system that could be worked 
by any ordinary officer was necessa-ry. As Mr. Thomason 
was naturally in favour of the North-Western system, he 
concluded that the plan of village assessments was the 
only one that would answer as a permanent arrange- 
ment. 

A Settlement was accordingly carried out in 1 849-50 on 
the * mauzaw^r ^ plan. It has been said that the Settlement 
was mauzaw^r only in name This may be true as regards 
the collections which were levied on the individual hold- 
ings, since it was not practically possible, in a country so 
liable to famine or failure of crops, really to make the whole 
village responsible for failure of some of its cultivators. 
But what is at least equally important, and what made the 


I Gazetteer^ p. S6. 
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SetileBaf*nt essentially ^ mauzawfir,’ was thafcj undor orders 
received, Colonel Dixon divided onl; the land among the 
villages, giving the adjacent waste to each, and thus eicected 
the old independent biswaddrs and their patcl into a pro- 
prietary body, who became the joint owners of the entire 
area^ waste and cultivated^ in the village. The village 
boundaries on this plan were demarcated in 1849 h 

§ 4. Present Form of Administration, 

With Cplonel Dixon’s death ended an important era in 
Ajmer revenue-history. Tii 1858, the district of Ajmer was 
united with the MerwAra parganas under one ^ Deputy 
Commissioner/ who was subordinate to the * Agent to the 
Governor- General and Comraissionor ’ (for RAjputS-nA). 
This lasted till 1871, when a separate Commissioner was 
appointed, and the Agent to the Governor-General for 
EAjputdnA became ecc oflicio Chief CominiBsioner. Under 
the Commissioner, there is now an Assistant Commissioner 
for Ajmer (with the powers of a Collector and Magistrate), 
and another for Merwira, stationed at Beawar. Ajmer 
forms a single tahsil ; hut at an outpost at Kekri is a resi- 
dent Deputy-Magistrate, who takes charge of certain out- 
lying estates. In Merwira, there were two tahsils, Todgarh 
and Beawar; the former it is proposed to abolish, leaving 
only a deputy or naib tahsildir. 

The province is organized generally as a ^non-regulation ’ 
province, or, to use the more modern and intelligible phrase, 
it is a Scheduled District under Act XIV of 185^4^. Its 
laws will be found collected, in the Ajmer Code issued by 
the Legislative Department of the Govemmeut of India. 

* * ^ village, praying that G-overn- 

vulageBw^re now called bha(dchfi,m, menfewiU grant them leases in its 

Asnsiial with these oMcial changes, capacity of landlord/- Of ccurae 
the people did not appreciate them, sueh petitions have to be referred 
^Even now/ says Mr. La Toache) to the * village proprietors* who 
‘the change is hardly nndei stood now ow^n the waste, 
ajid is nofeappreciatedby the people. » Gtmiie 0/ Mia, sofch October, 

Daily petitions were hied by men 1877, p. 605. 
anxioTis to improve the waste land 
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Section II. — Local Conditions of Ajmeh, af^^’scting 
ITS Settlement. 


§ I. The Climate. 

In order to make the revenue-system intelligible, I must 
call the reader s attention to some of the local and climatic 
features of the country. The Ajmer-Merwara territory lies 
along the watershed of the continent, — i. o, part of it is on the 
AravalH hills, while the larger portion of Ajmer extends 
over the plains to the south-east. Thus it happens that the 
whole of Merwdra is hilly, while only the north-west por- 
tion of Ajmer is so* Mr* Whiteway writes : — 


* The country lies on the limits of the two mmsoonsy the one 
from the Bay of Bengal and the other from the south-wesfc. 
As a rule it would appear that the earlier rainfall comes from 
the east, and the final downpour from -the south-west. There 
can be no doubt that the two monsoons meet somewhere in 
the district.’ 


A ten years’ average of five stations showed the rain- 


fall:— 

Ajmer . 
Bedwar . 


Inches. 

•32 8 Jawaja . 
19 5 Toflgarh 


Inchos. Inohea. 

17*6 Dewair , . 24.3 

32.4 


The north part of the district is the highest, and the land 
slopes away, more or less gradually, on all sides. The rain 
for the most part drains oft’, and there is accordingly no 
permanent under-current of percolation to keep up a supply 
of water in wells* 

The rainfall is also precarious, often falling irregularly, 
too early or too late ; it also falls very locally. Mr. La 
Touche speaks of heavy rain falling over one side of a hill 
while it is perfectly dry on the other. There are hardly 
any natural permaTient streams in the country (except 
the Sfigarmati in Ajmer), the only rivers b^ing the chan- 
nels which flow during the rains ; the real resource of 
the country is’ in wellSy and especially (in intercepting the 
rainfall and storing it up) in the tallies. 
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§ 2. Tanks and their Construction. 

By the term ‘tank’ we are not to understand a square 
masonry-lined reservoir. The larger tank (tdlab or td^ldo) 
is reaJly a considerable area of land covered with water 
caught from the surrounding catchment area, and prevented 
by an embankment from flowing away. It is formed by 
taking advantage of the upper part of the vaUey in which 
there is a natural di*ainage stream, or even of any consider- 
able depression in the soil, or of some convenient hollow 
among hills, and enclosing the whole area by means of 
an embankment of earth aided by masonry, so that an 
expanse of water, usually not very deep, is formed. The 
rainfall running off the high ground or in temporary 
streams and channels is thus intercepted and stored up. 
By sluices and ducts the water is taken ojBF for irrigation. 
The collection of water in the tanks also helps to some 
extent to keep the subsoil in the neighbourhood moistj and 
to retain a water-supply in wells, which are made in the 
vicinity of such tanks. Sometimes the reservoirs thus 
formed are considerable lakes. Some of them always con- 
tain water; but in many the water gradually evaporates, 
or is run off ; then the whole (or a part) of the moist bed, 
enriched with vegetable matter, is available to be culti- 
vated- The larger tanks require, of course^, professional 
assistance both as to the construction of the embankment, 
the sluices for utilizing the water, and the escape-channel 


' An interesting account of the 
formation, of tanks will he fonnd in 
Colonel Dixon’s (p. i4oetseq,). 
I notice that they” speak of the culti- 
vated fields irrigated as iu the 
'rear’ of the embankment. The 
tdUo or tank or rather we should 
say, the extensive valley or depres- 
sion embanked, is provided with 
lime-masonry sluices, and with a 
good escape-channel for emergen- 
cies. Tlie advantages of the tank 
are (i) direct irrigatiou of fields in 
'rear’; (a) the maintenance of 
weKfi, ' The water filtrates throu|^ 
the soil, filling all cavities and in- 


terstioes, and nlMmately forming 
springa.’ This result is not, how- 
ever, always certain, owing to 
varieties in the subsoil. (3) V^en 
the water of the great shallow area 
of the tank is run ojff, * much lux- 
uriant cultivation will be produced 
in the bed. . . , It requires neither 
manure nor water, since decayed 
vegetation washed down from the 
area of the land drained by the 
feeders contributes to the fertility 
of the soil, while the moisture re- 
tained in the bed is ample to ripen 
the crops. 
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which is ao necessary to prevent damage in the. case of 
a heavy fall overfilling the tank area. 

The management of tanksj and their classification into 
(i) tanka that can be repaired and kept up by village 
labour organized in a certain way, and (2) those which 
must be kept up by the Public Works Department, are 
among the matters which were discussed and settled some 
few years ago by a Committee on Irrigation. 

While speaking of tanks I should not forget to mention 
the small tank locally called or *nadi,’ which can be 

made by a single cultivator. It often consists of an em- 
banked nook in a gorge on the drainage limj ^ 


§ 3* Effects of BrovjgUs. 

In connection with the revenue-system, I must note that 
a failure of rain, if complete, is called a ; a scarcity is 
called ‘ kurra ’ ; where there is a ‘ triple ‘ failure of water, 
grass, and grain, they call it 'tirkd.!' 

Thus in 1868-69 there was a kdP ; the famine time of 
1877-78 was only a ^ kurra.’ 

Heavy rain of general extent is ^ ’alamgiri * or world- 
. embracing ; local rain is ^ mfisladhdr.’ No fall of less than 
two inches in twenty-four hours, brings water to fill the 
tanks ; and it is calculated that of the total rainfall only 
two inches over the whole catchment area, finds its way 
into the tanks. Inquiries made as to the effect of wells 
in a famine year, though necessarily imperfect, showed that 
in 1868-69 there were 10,907 wells, of which one-half, or 
5524, failed outright; 1869 watered half the usual area; 


^ I^dri. ‘These small works are 

tillaos (.tanks) in miniature 

An eai'then embankment is t^-own 
across a hollow, with a view to 
«lose up the rainwater, which would 
. . . iiow 0^ the soil, It is proteo- 
I ed from the action of the water by 
.1 front wall built of stone without 
j'omiml. The water retained by 
these field-works has a spread over 
U-oiu ten to fifty and sometimes to 
me hundred blghtlB/ Indian-corn 


is sown in the rear of the embank- 
ment, aided by the water, and 
when the water is run off, the 
moistened bed ia sown with barley 
for a spring crop. ‘ Niiris are most 
useful works, their cost being 
modorato, repairs few, and returns 
vei7 remunerative/— (-Sfrefc/j, pp. 88- 
89b 

^ Whiteway^s ^Hmsion 5, i?., § ar, 
1887. 
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1963, 'between, one-half and one-quarfcer ; and ,1551 under 
one quarter. 

In 1885-86 there were I3>i46 wells, of which were 
out of repair ; representing about one well to 3|- acres of 
the aotuaUy ‘ irrigated ' area. 

§ 4. Fomis of Irrigation, 

The irrigated area is distinguished as (i)- tank-land 
watered by flow, or by lift from the tank channels, (2) 
well-land, and (3) ^ ^bi,* — that is to say, land submerged or 
forming the area covered with water within the tank em- 
bankment, which, when the water is run off (or when there 
is no water in the tank), is wholly or partly cultivated. 

The well cultivation^ besides being in the ‘rear’ of 
tanks,, is also mostly situated along the valleys which are 
locally called ‘rel.’ 

Lands watered by wells sunk within a certain distance 
from the tank or its channels, have to pay at full irrigated 
rates, not at ordinary well-rates, because 'really they draw 
off the tank-water. 

In Pushkar there is a curious local feature to be noticed ; 
the whole country consists of hiUooks of sand with red soil 
between ; this absorbs all the rain that falls, with tnd result 
that the soil between is moist, and even sugarcane can be 
grown without irrigation. On the sand itself light crops 
of * bdjra ’ (millet) grow without much difficulty. 

§ 5 ‘ Cultivation, 

The soil is generally light and dry, and therefore there is 
little value attached to soil unprotected by a well or not 
accessible to a tank. A sharer whose fields abut on the 
common land, is always including a piece of such land in it, 
as the season serves ; indeed, by custom (as abeady noted) 
he can permanently annex a piece for his own, if he 
‘improves’ it by consent of the majority of the village 
co-partners. 
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§ 6. ‘ Halsdra,^ 

There is a custom ^ which formerly extended over a large 
area, but is giving way in places. 

‘The custom is this: a sharer or a cultivator t^ea a 
“ plough ” each year in the halsdra area, for which he pays 
a sum fixed by custom, and ranging from R. % to R, 7* In 
exchange he is entitled to now a certain area, which again 
varies by village custom between 6 acres and 38 acres. 
The owner of the “ plough '' settles on the bit he fancies, 
and as long as ho uses only one plough (hil) no one inqukes 
whai. he occupies 

Dry cultivation is usually mere scratching of the soil, 
especially during the rainy season, to raise a crop of 
‘jowd.r’ (great millet, Holms sorghum,) for fodder. In 
halsara land ‘ til * (sesamum, for oil) is generally first sown, 
or perhaps ‘ gram ’ {Gicer arieiinum ) ; after this the land 
remains as the sharer's ‘ sdni ' land, in which ho may sow 
jowdr for fodder, and then it is abandoned and another spot 
taken up. The fii’st lies fallow till some one takes a fancy 
to it and cultivates. 


§ 7. Antecedents of the present Settlement 

The history of the time of the first Settlement (since 1850) 
may be passed over. It is a record of struggle with diffi- 
culties owing to unfavourable seasons. At one time rain 
fell in unseasonable torrents, bursting embankments, breach- 
ing the banks, and causing floods which rotted the crops and 
swept a\Yay the soil. At another, drought lasted late into 
the season, cattle died, and revenue could not be paid. But 
in spite of everything the condition of the country, under 
wise management, slowly improved In 1868-69 the dis- 

^ Thibcusjfcom was greatly inimical ^ S. i?., 1887, § 31. 

to survey, since the fields are never ^ In i860, Major Lloyd minutely 
fixed I it also affords great scope inspected the district and made a 
for a powerful or rather unscrupU' complete and interesting report on 
lous man getting more than his duo .its condition, which fully hears ou‘ 
shai^e of land, what is stated above. 
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triot was visited by a famine of exceptional severity and 
duration ^ 

After the famine, which destroyed a large number of the 
cattle, as well as a high percentage of the population, and 
produced a fearful state of indebtedness among the people, 
a revision of Settlement was made. 

The old custom was that biswadari holdings were not 
saleable, so that mortgages are the custom of the country. 
Even now, land is never sold in execution of a decree of 
court. After the famine, the last Settlement operations 
disclosed the fact that the mortgage debts amounted to 
R-iIj55.437®- 

The report of the revised Settlement ■nraa dated 1875. 
Of’ course the village Settlement was maintained, but ar- 
rangements have been made which mitigated the difficulties 
of the theoretical joint responsibility At this Settlement 

^ See a good account of this in .just to enforce it. One of the 
the pp, 90, pr, main objectji of the recent Settle- 

® QasetteeTf p. 95. ment, however, has beon to reduce 

^ On this subject Mr. La Touche it to a minimum. All well known 

writes as foUows (Oasetim) p. 93) and recognized divisions of a village 

^ The village system of the North- have been allowed to choose a head- 

Western ProvinceB is not self-acting man, and each cultivator has been 
beyond a certain point, and a mou- permitted the option of deciding 
zawar Settlement cannot succeed in through which of the headmen he 
Ajmer-Mem^ra. By the term will pay hia revenue. The total 
‘ mouzawar ' is meant a Settlement amount payable through each 
where the assessment is based on *pdteV has been added up, and a 
the average of good and bad seasons, list of each headinan^s constituents 
and where the principle of joint ro- given to the headmen, and filed 
sponsibility is enforced in the colleo- with the Settlement record. Thus 
tion of the revenue. The seasons in a village paying R. 1000 there 
present too great vicissitudes to may he dve pdtels, two responsible 
allow of an equal annual demand for B. 250 each, one for B. 200, one 
being assessed, but this difficulty for B. 225, and one for B. 75. Under 
has been partly surmounted in tho the old eystem the tahsilddr de-. 
recent revision by the assessment manded the revenue from those 
of water - revenue . , . separately among the headmen whom ha oon- 
from the land-revenue on the un- sidered the most' substantial in the 
irrigated aspect. The assessment village. Now he can tell exactly 

on the dry aspect includes the full how much he should collect from 

assessment of well land, but in each each pdtel ; and if the representa- 

village where tho tanka fail to fill, tive of any thok or patti cannot be 

the water-revenue will be remitted made to pay, very valid reasons 

each year, Tho principle of joint indeed should be adduced before 
responsibilityhas not been formally the representative of the other 
aboMied, for cases may arise divisions of the village are called on 
(though the cultivated area eau' to make good the deficiency. .... 
not be largely increased in any No real tkcks and paiii^ exist in 
village) in which it would be Ajmer-Merw^h'a, and for a number 
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each biswdd^r or khewatdfir had his own revenue-payment 
recorded, so that in reality the defaulting holding can at 
once be traced; the joint responsibility still remains in the 
background, to be had recourse to ordy if circumstances 
make it right and proper^. 


Section m.— M b. La Touohe’s Settlement, 1874. 

§ I. Importance and Main Features. 

It will be necessary to describe both the Settlement (Mr. 
La Touche’s) of 1874, and the revision made in 1884-87 
under Mr. Whiteway, for the latter has not superseded the 
records of 1874, nor the assessment in great part, as will 
presently appear. 

As all permanent cultivation is dependent on tanks and 
wells, the classification of soils for the purpose of assess- 
ment has chiefly reference to the irrigation* AU land bears 
a small primary charge (of which there are only a very few 
differential rates) in its diy aspect in revenue 

language, i, e. as cultivated by rainfall only). Where there 
is a permanent well there is a regular ‘ well-irrigated ’ rate. 

But when the well is within a certain distance, of a tank 
and really derives its water from the tank, the area watered 
is treated as tank-watered land, and at a higher rate, be- 
cause it is the most stable and most valuable. Tank- watered 
land bears the dry’ rate, plus the rate proper to the kind 
or class of tank available. Consequently, besides the ® dry ’ 
rates of asBessment, we find the chief variety in the tank- 


of more orleas arbitrary subdivisions 
of land, has been substituted an 
agglomeration of holdings bound 
together by the fact that the owners 
have selected one of the headmen 
sanctioned for the vOlage, ag the 
representative through whom they 
will pay their revenue/ 

This illustrates the remark I 
above made about ‘ bhaifich^ra/ 
The Ajmer villages are not natur- 
ally bound together by common 
descent or by mj principle of joint- 


foundation, and cannot therefore 
exliibit any real divisions or sub- 
divisions according to the main and 
minor branches of a family j nor 
can there be any natural lien 
whereby one patfci is answerable 
for the default of the other. 

1 Mr. Whiteway also remarks 
(S. Rf 1887, § 137): ‘Practically 
the bond is ao slight that it 
doubtful if it could ever be en- 
forced/ 
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watered lands, or in the ‘ &bi ^ cultivation — a term already 
explained. Thus the followiiag classes of tank-lands were 
estahliahed : — 

(i) The tank supplies water for both spring (rabi*) and 
autumn (kharif) harvests : here the tank always 
contains water, and so there is no abi cultivation. 

[%) The tank gives water enough for one or two water- 
ings for the rabf crop, and the land at the bottom 
of the tank becomes culturable late in the season. 

(3) The tank only gives water enough to start the rabi' 

sowings, and the land consequently emerges early 
in the season. 

(4) Tanks which, when the rainfall has been so favour- 

able that not much water is required from them 
to irrigate kharif crops, have retained water late 
enough to start the rabi’ sowings (after which the 
bed of the tank itself can be sown)^, 

(5) Tanks which only have scanty water for kharif 

iiTigation; none over for rabf sowing : the soil at 
the bottom is here not thoroughly moistened, but 
still a rabi' crop can be sown on it. 

The assessment on tank areas — i. e. land irrigated from 
the tank (by lift Cfs^ overflow) — is, as just stated, generally 
divided into a charge for water and a rate for the soil in its 
‘ dry aspect/ The latter is the highest birdni or dry rate — 
i. e. for land that is not irrigated. This is always a 
small charge, so that the greater of the assessment 

is the charge for water. The various forma of tank assess- 
ment I will now describe. 

§ a. ABBes&me'nt on small Tanks. 

For the small tanks it was decided to lump the water- 
revenue with the dry rate and enter one general rate in the 
khewat, and the landholder engaged to pay the whole. 

^ Th© * kharif* crops will g©fc No. 4 is the same as No. 3, with the 
water during July, August, Ac. j exception that No. 4 comes into 
the rahi* sowing hegina in Gefcoher. play only occasionally. 
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This .18 because a small shower fills the tanks for a kharif 
crop and the water never saffices for the rabi’ irrigation 5 
therefore, ordinarily, the whole assessment (levied in view 
of these conditions) can be paid, withont distinguishing 
between the water-rate and the ‘dry aspect’ or soil-rate. 

It is, however, for the revenue authorities to determine 
whether the whole amount can be levied in any given year. 

§ 3. AmesmienU on larger Tanks. — Variable Assessmient. 

The normal plan was adopted in the case of the larger 
tanks, which include a great pait of those in Ajmer and 
the 'first-class’ tanks in the Eedwar and Todgarh tahsils. 
Under this plan, the water-rate is separated and the sum 
shown against each holding in the khewat, is the ‘ dry ’ 
asBessment only. 

The water-assessment is recorded in a lump sum for an 
assumed standard area of tank-cultivation (which is a 
fair average area), and has fco be paid in addition to the 
total village soil-assessment. This lump sum is to be made 
good by distribution over the fields actually irrigated in 
each year, unless its incidence on the actually irrigated area 
would produce a rate exceeding a fixed maximum or falling 
below a fixed minimum. Under this System the actual 
payment la calculated out for each harvest. The amount 
has to be paid by rates which (naturally) vaiy— 

(i) as the area sown under the tank ; 

(s) as there was more or less water (when the supply 
ran short) which the field got. 

Crops ripening in the autumn are treated as irrigated, 
whether actually watered or not, because of the pro- 
tection afforded. Crops ripening in the spring will have 
been sown just after the rains (and the season of full tanks), 
and may or may not have had the benefit of subsequent 
waterings until harvest time. It will be a question of fact, 
whether the tank afforded them much or little help in this 
way. If the tank only gave just enough to start the sow-^ 
ing, a fixed rate is reeognmed for crops that got ‘ sowing 

A a 
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■water’ ; if there was a supply for full ■watering, then the 
full rate -will be charged. 

This will he clear by an example : — 

In the case of the Diwara tank, there are 5^44 acres mea- 
sured as ‘ tdldbi ' — i. e. as the standard area of tank-irrigated 
land. The iuater-revenue of the village was assessed at 
11.1068, being at a rate of E.4-6 per acre; the standard 
area (2^44 acres) appeared to represent the full ca'pacity of 
the tank in its present state, and the rate and the resulting 
total assessment seemed fair and reasonable. It was pro- 
vided in the engagement, that this sum, E. 1068, should he 
yearly made good by the krigated fields, except when the 
area actually iiTigated was so reduced that the rate of inci- 
dence would exceed E. 5 per acre ; in that case, the actually 
irrigated area would be assessed at R.5 and the balance 
remitted. It was provided, further, that when the area 
irrigated was so large that the incidence of the assessed 
water-revenue would fall below E, 3-1 a, the actually irxi- 
gated area should be assessed at E.3-ia, and the excess 
credited to Government. These maximum and minimum 
rates result in this, that, as long as the irrigated area does 
not fall below ^^13 acres nor riso above ^85, the standard or 
nonnal sum set down in the records is paid, though the 
water-ra^c varies each year^, 

§ 4. Am Culiivaiion, 

Land in the bed of large tanks which is submerged by the 
water, and may or may not become exposed and cultm-ables 
is not assessed, hut is liable to a rate of E. 1-4-0 per acre, 
by actual measurement, when a crop is raised. 

Sbctiok rv."— T he Settlbmekt of 1883-87, 

When Mr. La Touche's (1S74) Settlement was about to 
expire in 1884, the question arose, first, whether any revi- 

‘ ^^75) §5 {aCo-i?65, Tiui*) — 

Kov. 

«44 acres 4-6 (standard) «» 1068 
@ (minimum) « 1068 

3^3 it ’ ^ 5-0 (maximum) « 1065 (le. nearest Bgurea). 
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sion of assessment at all was needed. But the whole subject 
of irrigation and the maintenance of tanks had been consi- 
dered by a committee, and it was decided that some changes 
were necessary ; and also it appeared that a revenue had to 
be fixed for the area of new cultivation that had arisen 
since 1874^ though it was wisely determined to assess it 
only on the ‘ dry aspect,’ — i. e. as it would pay if there were 
no wells, thus encouraging * improvements ’ by exempting 
them from contribution to the revenue for the period of the 
new Settlement. 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State (December 19th, 
188a), the Government of India reviewed the position; — 

* The temporarily-settled portions (i.e. excluding the chiefs 
istimrari or permanently-settled estates, jagirs, &c.) occupy 
about three-sevenths of the entire area, the revenue being about 
four lakhs of rupees ^ The Settlement of 1874 was made at 
very light rates for a term of ten years, with a view to enable 
the province to recover fully from the effects of the famine of 
1869. The increase of cultivation had been such that, under 
ordinary Settlement rules, an increase of 20 to 30 per cent, 
would have been equitable j but 1879 had also been a bad 
,year, and the Government was unwilling, by anything like a 
radical revision of Settlement, to incur any risk of interrupting 
the growing prosperity of the agricultural population, which 
we believe to be progressing in comfort and stability.' 

The instructions for the Settlement briefly wore — 

To impose only a ^ diy rate * on all 'new cultivation. The 
dry rates were to be low and to be few in number ; the 
varieties of soil were not great; one or two rates would 
suffice and probably a single rate in any one village. 

^ In the non-fluctuating Tillages, over the four lakhs of the former 
the Settlement OllBcer did not SotUementr — (Qoiet'nmni qf Mta 
merely take the area of cultivation Ordm on the S^tUemmU 6th October, 
Vfhlch he found existing ; he toofc^ 1887,) 

an average of two good years" and This includes the permanently 
on© bad year's area^ and then, if fixed revenue from iBtimrurl estates, 
this exceeded Mr. la Touche's area The land-revenue from the khAlaa 
of 1874, the excess was, of cotirse, is, under Mr. la Touche’s Settlo- 
now cultivation and was liable to ment," (without cesses) fi.a, 61,557, 
asaessraent at t/ri/ rates, as explained'' Under Mr,. Whiteway’a, it is 
above. The increase on the whole R, 3,98,937, The istimrari revenue 
Settlementcameio R,a7oo annually ia about R. 1536,0x6. 
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As regards the old cultivation, that was to be so assessed 
throughout that the ^ diy rates ^ were separated from the 
* water-assessment ’ (as before). The water-assessment 
would be allowed to be a fixed total or a variable sum, 
according to the system already described. 

But another important step was to be taken. The Qo- 
vernment of India Resolution of is^th October, i88a, had 
already explained the principles on which it was hoped the 
future revisions of assessment could be undertaken without 
the whole expense (and trouble to the people) of a complete 
re-Settlement operation. And one essential point was to 
classify the area into that which was 'secure* against 
calamities of season (owing to complete development of cul- 
tivation and means of irrigation), that which was ‘insecure,* 
and that which was liable to fluctuation. 

No paii of Ajmer-Marw^i’a can be classed as actually 
* secure ' in the full sense of the term ; but it can be classed 
into ‘fluctuating* and ‘non-fluctuating *; meaning that the 
latter at a fairly light assessment is able to pay its way in 
aU but bad seasons, when exceptional measures of relief will 
be required. The Government orders concluded by saying 
that when the revision was completed, it would be per- 
manent as far as rates are concerned, and that additions 
to the revenue (at any future revision) would accrue only 
on the following grounds ; — 

(а) increase of cultivated area (at rates already fixed) ; 

(б) increase of value of produce due to a rise in prices ; 

(c) improvements due to outlay by Government. 

Thus it will be seen that, except for the assessment of 
new cultivation, and the change by classifying into ‘ flue- 
tuating* and ‘non-fluctuating* areas, the Settlement of 
1887 leaves Mr. La Touche's Settlement of 1874-75 un- 
changed. 


§ I. Sui^&y. 

At the present Settlement the new area was all measured 
and the map of the old areas corrected and brought up to 
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date, and arrangements made for maintaining the maps 
correct and for keeping up the statistic^ of cultivation and 
ownership correct from year to year. A professional suivey 
was made use of for village boundaries and fixing a skeleton 
of triangles, the interior field surveys being made by the 
patw^rfs. 

For purposes of survey and for keeping up the records, 
the establishment of patwaris was revised and augmented, 
and kiniingoa to supei'vise them reorganized. The Settle- 
ment was sanctioned for twenty years. 

§ a. Non-jUictuating Area, 

The existing Settlement of Ajmer-Merwdi’a regards the 
district as consisting of two poHions, ‘non-fluctuating’ 
and ‘fluctuating.' The non-fluctuating portion does not 
quite dispense with a ‘variable' assessment. For it con- 
sists of villages in which there are good and permanent 
tanks, * or ‘rel' — valleys in which permanently-yielding 
wells are sunk ; but it has also tanka which^ though per- 
manently-yielcling, do not yield always the same quantity ; 
or, in other words, the extent of the advantage varies. Then 
for tank-land, we have the classification— 

(j) Tanks, the supply of which is constant, and which 
pay a fixed revenue (These may be subdivided 
into those repaired and maintained by Govern- 
ment and those maintained by the village com- 
munity under certain rules.) These tanks pay 
either — 

(a) a fixed sum distributed over the holdings *, 

(b) at crop rates according to the area measured up at 

each harvest and asaessed at prescribed rates for 
each crop. 

(a) Variable tanks. Here there ia a standard ai’ea and 
standard revenue ; but the rate paid actually 

^ It ia meant that, * except in khe of long^ duration, even these fixed 
worst years, th© /wd villagoa can vUla^a Will need special raeaaurea 
pay the revenue aaae^aed on them, of suspension and remiasion.^ 

Vribiejx calamity ia wid«jpread and 
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varies with the water-supply and with the area 
irrigated, in the manner already described in § 3, 
PP‘ 355-^5 

§ 3. Fluctuating Villages. 

The ^fluctuating' villages are ^ weir villages, where the 
supply is precarious. There are also fluctuating ai’eas within 
areas which, as a whole, are not fluctuating. Such areas 
are the portions lying in the bed of certain large tanks 
which may be covered with water, and only at times be- 
come culturable. Such a class needs no special explana- 
tion ; in it, the crop is measured up and charged at rates 
prescribed in the Settlement records. 

It is only in the district of Ajmer that fluctuating vil- 
lages were found ; none were finally adopted in Merw^ra ; 
of a total of 139 Ajmer villages, 61 were classed as 
fluctuating. 

In Ajmer, writes Mr. Whiteway — 

* the villages are either so situated that the well area ia pro- 
portionately large and the supply of water fairly constant in 
the wells, or else the dry area is large and the well area small 
and liable to fluctuations. In the one ease the wet area will 
float the dry, in the other case it will not. This distinction 
follows naturally from the fact that when the water-supply is 
plentiful and^ constant, more wells will be sunk 

^ By the arrangement I have proposed, the revenue of the 
village is referred to a dry rate, which can, at any future time, 
should the rise in prices warrant a change, be raised . . . 
while, whenever at any future time a revision of the revenue 
is decided on, this revision will merely consist in raising the 
standard cultivated area and consequently the standard 
revenue. 

* The advantages of the system ai'e that (Jovemment and 
the landholdej.^ will both share the prosperity of good years 
and in the losses of cidamitous ones. In bad years the land- 
holders will have to pay a higher revenue- rate, it true, but 
as pric<^ in those years are highes?, and the revenue is on the 
cultivation ondy, this arrangement is but equitable.' 
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§ 4. Method of Fluctuating Assessment. 

The essential feature of the method adopted m fluctuating 
(or variable) villages ^ is that all classes of land are reduced to 
' dry units * fixing a standard area of such di-y units bearing a 
certain rate, and chai'ging the actual cultivation of each year so 
that the rate never falls below a coi-tain minimum^ nor excfeeds 
a fixed maximum* An illustration will make this clear. Thus 
Mr. Whiteway writes : — ^ Take the case of village A, in which I 
have determined that the assmalle area ordinarily mder culti- 
vation is — 

Total 

Acres . Per ftoxe. aeaeaament. 





B 

a. 

B, 


I>ry 
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0 

10 

77 

8 
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40 

M 
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9 

62 

6 

Tank 

8 

}} 
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13 
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8 
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50 

>> ♦ 

3 

12 

187 

8 


222 
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0 


* It will be necessary to reduce this area to a multijoU of dry 
units/’ and this is done simply in the following manner. 

‘ The “dbl ” rate, or E. 1-9 per acre as calculated for the stand- 
ai’d area, is 2^ times the dry rate (10 annas), the ‘‘tank ” rate 
times, and the “well rate 6 times. 

‘ The above area in terms of dry units will therefore b 5 — 


Diy 


nry 

Acres, unit area. 

. 134 X I *= 124 

Abl 

. 

. 40 X 3^ = 100 

Tank 

. 

. 8x 4§- 36 

WeU 


. 50 xC =*300 


ToTAi 

360 


‘This 560 was called the “standard dry unit area,” and when 
multiplied by the dry rate of 10 annas will (of course) give the 
standard revenue of E. 350. 

‘Now, this dry unit area (actually cultivated) is liable to 
vary from year’ to year ; and if the standard dry-unit rate of lo 
annas were always applied, even in the case of ,suoh. variations, 

^ Yariablo as a ■whole'— not merely in a BUbdiTision of the nomfiuctu- 

»that the tank supply is variable as ating villages already mentioned. 
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the revenue of E. 350 would always be subject to annual in- 
crease and decrease. Between certain limits of cultivation, 
however, the revenue should not vaiy. It is desired that the 
revenue shall, while falling with a material decrease, or rising 
with a material increase of cultivation, retain a certain sta- 
bility. To attain this end the dry rate is allozved to vary heUvecn 
certain limits. We may assume that, in the case of village A, 
these limits are 8| annas and annas, — that is, in a good 

year their rate may be allowed to faU to the former, and in a 
bad year to rise to the latter rate without affecting the assess- 
ment, which we may further assume to have been based on a 
standard dry-unit of to annas. 

*Now, the dry rate is, of course, obtained by dividing the 
revenue by the dry-unit area } and it will be found that the 
number of acres of dry-unit area required thus to produce 11^ 
annas is 498, and to produce annas is 640 ; in other words 
m=s:ii^ annas, and E. annas. The limits then 

within which the dry-unit area is allowed to vary above and 
below the standard diy-unit area (560 acres), without affecting 
the assessment, are 640 acres and 498 acres. 

‘ Now, turn to the cases, where the limits are exceeded. As- 
sume that in any given year the areas are — 



Acres. Unit area. 

Diy 

. , 199 X I « 199 

Abi 

30xa^= 15 

Tuik 

8x4!= 36 

Well 

. . . 60X6 =360 


Dry-unit area 


*Tho rate found hy an assessment of E. 350 on this area 
would be annas. In this case the rate of 8£- annas 

i)iust be applied, giving a revenue of 670 x8f=rE. 366-6, or 
E. 16-6 more than the standard revenue, which excess will be 
credited to Government. 

^Assume the ease of another year in which the areas of this 
same village are— 

Acxeis. Unit area, 

Bry ..... loaxi «ioj» 

Iw . . . , . 4ax2j = xoo 

Tank 4x4}- 18 

Well ..... 40x6 *^340 


Dry-unit area 460 
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^The rate given by an assessment of E. 350 on this would 
be annas. In this year the maximum rate of 115 

annas must be applied, giving a revenue of R 323-7, or E. 26*9 
less than the standard revenue, which must be remitted. 

§ 5. Furth^er Provision for Excessive Galamity. 

The piinciple thus explained will suffice for anjr ordinary 
^ changes and chances ’ of season. But there may be cases 
of such total failure that even the minimum would press 
hardly, Mr, Whiteway therefore adds : — 

* . . . Eurther provision must be made for years in which, 
from any general failure of rain, the crops in dry lands are far 
below the average, .... In the case of a calamity of a general 
and widespread charactor, 1 propose that the Commissioner 
should have summaiy power to declare, for reasons to be re- 
corded, that in any particular year the crops grown in dry 
lands in all variable [fluctuating] villages are either ^‘nothing” 
or one-quarter” or one-half.” In such cases I propose that 
the value o£ the nrigated area should remain unchanged, but 
that of the dry lands every four acres should, if the crop were 
declared to be a half-crop, count as two, and if one quarter as 
one, and if nil as nothings 

* Thus, if in any year the crop-bearing area of the village A 
is — 



Acres. Unit are®. 

Dry 

Boxi 

« So 

Abi 

40X2J 

ssIOO 

Tank 

0 x 4 

ss 0 

Well 

90x6 

s=ii8o 


Total dry "Unit area 360 


and the Commissioner decided that, by reason of a wide- 
spread and general failure of rain, the dry crop of the district 
could only bo considered a guaHer one, the areas for assess- 
ment would be — 


Dry 

. . . Yki 

OK ito 

Abl 

40Xai 

mtpo 

Tank 

0x4 

0 

Well 

. . , . 30X6 

180 


Total dry-unit area 

300 
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‘ The asseasment svill then be made under the rule already 
given, — Le. the maximum rate of annas would be aj^plied 
to {only) 300 acm. 

‘ To simplify the procedure in the variable villages, I pro- 
pose to reduce all the rates to even multiples of the dry 
rate ^ ’ 


§ 6. Advantages of tJie System, 

" There are certain objects to be gained by fixing a maximum 
and a minimum rate. The spread of cultivation is encouraged, as 
such spread lowers the rate of assessment ; again, the careless 
scratching of land over considerable areas, which is the oppro- 
brium. of Ajmer husbandry, is discouraged. Again, by making 
the rate variable, there is a ceitain check on the concealment of 
cultivation, and it tends to weld the body of cultivators into a 
community whose interest it is that all fields sown shall be 
recorded and assessed yearly. Again, the margin which the 
cultivatoT has to spare is reduced or raised out of proportion to 
the reduction or rise of the cultivated area, — ^that is, his power 
of paying revenue is to be gauged by the amount of saleable or 
suiplus produce at his disposal, rather than by the total produce 
of his fields. Assume the case of a village whose community 
re€[uires for its food and expenses the produce, in an ordinary 
year, of 100 acres at five maunds the acre, or 600 maunds ; and 
that the standard area of the village at Settlement was 150 
acres 3 leaving fifty acres (at five maunds the acre) to pay the 
revenue fixed at E. ago. Say that in any year the cultivated 
area fell to 120 acres ; this leaves only the produce of twenty 
acxeeorioomaunds to pay the revenue of R 250, and it is further 
probable that the same bad season, which induced a reduction 
in area would also be likely to diminish the outturn. There 
would be something leas tl^an forty maunds to pay a revenue of 
E.250. This it could hardly do even at famine prices. Where 
the cultivation rises, the whole produce of every acre is avail- 
able for sale, and the whole village can afford to pay the 
higher revenue. A^ the cultivators have been saved borrow- 
ing at high interest in bad years by the reduction of their 
revenue, so it is fah that it should be increased to recoup 
Government when they can best afford to pay. Thus if, in the 


^ Tbe actual rates would not ever times the dry rate, but always 2, 
be (aa tn the ozamples given) 2|', sj 3, 4 times in round numbers. 
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village instanced above, fcho cultivation rises to 200 acres, there 
is the produce (pjreaumably up to or over the average) of loo 
acres at five maunds the acre, from which to pay the revenue, 
—that is, 500 maunds which, at only twenty seers for the 
rupee, gives E. ego,* 

§ 7. Formal jpromdon for the division of the year 
into Earvests. 

* The main difficulty in the assessment of the villages under 
this system is that, though the re.venue is fixed for the whole 
year, the assessment is made for each harvest. This is a point 
which requires the judgment of the assessing officer. He has 
the rough guide of the former instalments to help him, but he 
must, in making the assessment for the autumn harvest, de- 
pend gi’eatly on his knowledge of the prospects of the spring 
crop (which will thou be sown).’ 

The rules framed by the Settlement Officer, therefore, 
prescribed : — 

* 13. The*rate for the autumn harvest will be st’*uok on the 
completion of the records for the harvest, at a time when the 
prospects of the ensuing spiing harvest are fairly well known, 

* The rate to be taken will depend partly on the area under 
creps in the autumn harvest, and partly on the prospects of 
ensuing spring crop, and will (subject to the maximum and 
minimum already given) be so fixed, that the revenue of the 
whole year may be cefUected in full without loss or balance- 

^ The rate for the spring crops shall (subject to the rule 
of maximum and minimum already given) be found by divid- 
ing the balance of the assessment of the year not assessed in 
the autumn haivests by the conventional area of the spring 
harvest found by the rules already given. 

^ 15. The assessment of these villages shall be made under 
the superintendence and by the orders of the Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

‘ 16. When the rate for the harvest for the village has been 
settled, the revenue of each sharer shall be fixed by multiply- 
ing the rate by the area of his cultivation as shown in the 
'khataxmV 
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SKOTIOH Y. — ^EeVENUE OeFIOEBS and THEIB 
> Business, 

§ I. Mevemte Officials, 

The Revenue olficiale have abeady been sufficiently in- 
dicated in the preceding pages* The Chief Cominissioner 
is at tho heads B.nd there is the Commissioiier, -with the two 
Assistant Commissionexs of Ajmer and Merwara. These 
latter axe the chief executive Revenue Officers of the dis- 
trict, having powers of a Collector. Under them is an 
Extra Assistant Commissioner specially charged with the 
working of the variable assessments and the supervision of 
the patwAria and (kdnungo) supervisors* 

§ a. Village Headmen, 

A few words may be neoessaiy about the village head- 
man. The system of ‘pdtels,’ who were purely hereditary, 
was not found convenient. They multiply by descent, and 
ai'e reinnnerated by the village community It was found 
that to do the duties of a modern Settlement it was neces- 
sary to have headmen who should Uook to Government 
and not to the village for their position/ Hence the object 
has been to appoint for each village one, or, if necessary, 
more than one, ‘lambard&?^ paid by Government by an 
allowance representing 5 per cent, on the revenue* The 
change was made gradually, and, of course, the selection of 
lambardArs is made out of the old p^tel family^ when there 
is a man efficient and fit. 

The former Settlement further appointed ‘zailddrs,’ a sort 
of superior headmen, over circles, to whom orders could be 
communicated without summoning a number of separate 
village headmen. The system {though there was some 
difference of opinion) did not work well, and the office was 
abolished with its attendant expense. 

i The comiuunifcy paid one-fourth of hia owa land virtually free of 
of the pdteFs rovonu© for him,— revenue, 
he*, allowed him to hold one-fourth 
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§ 3. Revenu Busims and Procedure. 

The revenue business and procedure does not call for any 
special notice. Part VI of the Eegulation contains the 
details of it. It is noticeable, however, that when matters 
are submitted to arbitration, an appeal lies against the 
decision, 

The process for realizing arrears of land revenue is not 
dissimilar to that under any ordinaiy Upper Indian Revenue 
law ; arrest, imprisonment, attachment, and sale of move- 
able property, attachment of the estate, transfer to a solvent 
‘ shareholder,’ and sequestration of the estate for a period— 
these are the processes as elsewhere. If all these fail, other 
immoveable property may, under special sanction, be sold, 
but not the land iteelf on which the airear has accrued. 

Headmen who have paid up in the first instance, may 
realize the revenue from the co-sharers by a suit, in which 
they may join as many of the sharers as are indebted for 
the same instalment. Thera is no power of distraint with- B«g. 11 of 
out a ml 

Consequent on the last Settlement, a revision of the rules 
of practice has been undertaken under the usual heads of 
collection of land-revenue,— tahsll accounts, mutations of 
names, partitions, and rules for supervisors (k^ndngos), 
patwfcls, and headmen. There is nothing that calls for 
special notice b 


^ Itis perhaps to 1)8 regretted that rales for keeping up (and making 

a proposal to enforce the keeping of in some cases) boundary and survoy 

Tillage grazing resorves by rules, marks which section io6 of the 

has been abandoned; it ia not Kegwlation does not provide for 

possible to ouier into the pros and suMoientiy ; but tliia was alao 

cons of the case in this place. Tliore abandoned, 

was also a proposal to improve the 
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Section I. — Genebal View oe the Tebbitobies 

COMPOSING the CeNTBAL PBOTINOES. 

An account has already been given of the origin of the 
Central Provinces— .as a British Administrative Division ; 
here we have only to recapitulate those features which 
distinguish the districts from other provinces and prepare 
the way for an examination of the local Settlement system 
(known, in official literature as theKALauzAai Settlement), 
and for a study of the new system of revenue-assessment 
(1889), which is here distinctive as well as novel and in- 
teresting’-. 

We have, in the Central Pi-ovinoea, no homogeneous 
country which has generally the same features throughout. 

^ In writing an introductory Hr. X B. Commissioner of 

Account of these Provinces I have Sottlements. *11113 section then 
little more to do than follow an mahes no pretension to oriiginality. 
ejsfielleat note prepared in 1886 by 
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Mr. Fuller is fully justified in saying that when the * Central 
Provinces’ was constituted a separate administration in 
1861-62^ 'a veritable territorial pu:5zlo was pieced together, 
and tracts were united which differed widely from each 
other in circuiQ&tances> people, and language.’ One of the 
few features which the bulk of the districts possess in com- 
mon, is the fact that they passed under 'the Manibha 
plough ’ — the iron share of that relentless and greedy rule 
having left its mark almost everywhere ; old rights were 
ignored, old differences levelled down under the uniform 
pressure of the revenue-demand, and new men were put over 
the villages, with such powers aSj in the end, were thought 
to represent, or amount to, a landlord right. 

The Ntlgpur kingdom was held by members of the great 
MarMia confederacy, represented by the BbohsM family; 
it was of no long duration, but it did its work of levelling 
pretty thoroughly. 

Previous to the MarAtha conquest, another portion of the 
province, represented by Nimar and part of Hushangabad, 
had been induded in one of the Muhammadan Dakhau 
kingdoms, and therefore had conserved some of those marks 
of antiquity which the Dakhan kingdoms, under the wise 
Settlements of Malik ’Ambar, were careful to maintain. 
Here also survive the hereditary land officials and their 
‘watan’ or official landholdings. This form of remunera* 
tioD, I have elsewhere suggested, may be traced to the 
Dravidian system, which was here in full force in olden 
times. 

The northern portion of the Central Provinces had affini* 
ties with Bundelkhand, and had been the scene of Pijput 
conquest, and exhibits at any rate traces of the ' landlord ’ 
village communities which usually arise out of such con- 
quests. ' Ohhattlsgarh ’ also (the country of the thirty-six 
forts or houses, comprising the districts of Raipur and 
Biid;spur) formed the kingdom of the HaihaibMsi Raj- 
puts and Sambalpiir was a Hindu kingdom, also of 


t Thf^y Wiire. UoXf'M’er. pro]>.ibly uoL au Axyutx. but a racv. 

VOL. XI. B i* 
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jEUjputs, but of Uriya Rdjputa, whose origin waa said to 
be neax Mainpurij in the North-Western Provinces. 

The remaining districts had been the site of Goad king- 
domsj and this fact gives them a special interest in the eyes 
of the student of land-tenures. I have abeady noticed the 
leading features of the village association as far as they are 
known to us. The Gond system, however^ readily admitted 
of atnalgamation with the A^ym ; and the Central Indian 
kingdoms became Hinduked^ and adopted (if, indeed, 
they did not originally possess) many features identical 
with the Hindu dominion. There were quad- 

feudal chiefs, the relics of whose domains still survive in 
the ZammdSris (so called) and other estates which are to 
be found to the east of the Chhattisgarh tract, and again 
more largely in the west, north-west, and south-west of the 
province. Indeed a glance at the map prefixed to this 
chapter will show what a large proportion of the province 
is held by estate-holders, who whether called * Zamind^s’ or 
‘ jdglrdAi’s/ or any other comparatively modem revenue title, 
owe their position not to any definite grant, but to pre- 
scription, as survivals of the old Gond kingdoms and feudal 
estates. 

For the purposes of the general revenue history of the 
province, I shall follow Mr, Fuller in dividing the country 
into — 

(ji) The old ' S^gar and Narbada ' territory, which com- 
prises the dlstricte of S^gar and Damoh (on the 
plateau of the Ytndhyan hills), Jabalpur^, Man- 
dla, Seoni, Narsinghpur, Hushangdbdd, and BetuL 

(B) The 'N4gpur country,' consisting of the Chhind- 
ward, Ndgp\ir, Wardhd, Bhanddrd, Chdndd, and 
B&14ghd.t districts. The Sdtpur^ hill range sepa* 
rates this group (as the name B^Ugh^t helps to 
indicate) from the N%pur plain on the south and 
the Chhattisgarh plain on the east. 

^ tTBe Bljpir^ipogaTli parg&na of added later, bsing confiscated after 
diskiei comer) was tlio Mutiny (1857). 
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((J) The ^ Chhattisgarh ’ country (i. e. the Raipur and 
Bilj^pur districts). 

(JD) The Sambalpnr country, watered by the Mahanadi, 
a hilly and jungly country still further east, once 
attached to the Chutiy^ I^^gpur or South-West 
Frontier Agency of Bengal. 

(E) The Nim^ district, at the extreme western comer 

of the proYince between the Narbada and Tapti 
rivers, and having aflBnities with ELhdndesh be- 
yond. 

(F) To this list must be added a slip of tenitory to the 

extreme south along the Godfivari river, touching 
on the Madrae Presidency, This was formerly 
called the ‘ Upper Goddvari ’ district, and is now 
the Sironcha tahaO. (or revenue subdivision) of the 
Ch&id4 district. 

We have here a Bufficiently diversified theatre, both hia- 
toricahy and geographically. Muhammadan rule and 
Mardth4 conquest, the institutions of ancient Gondwana, 
and those of Northern as well as Orissa Edjputs, have all 
contributed something to the production of the present con- 
dition of things. 

In respect of climate, the Central Provinces generally enjoy 
a securer rainfall than many other parts of India. Irrigation 
is, however, generally resorted to, and is derived (i) from 
tanks and ponds ; (a) n^laa or streams ; (3) artificml chan- 
nels ; and ( 4 ) wells. 

Tanks are often large areas of local depression in 
which water can be retained by suitable embankments 
called bandhiyd (H.) and gatb^ (M.)^ Ponds are smaller 
reservoirs suitable for irrigating single holdings. In 
Chdnd^, Bhand&tA, and Samhalpur, where rice and sugar- 
cane abound, this form of irrigation is largely resorted to. 
From streams or n^las (which have water in the rains) 
water is obtained by the * dhehkuli* or lift at the end of 

^ I may remind the reader once dialect ; H. « Hindi, K. «« 
more that the lottem indicate the ^thi, E Persian, and ao on. 

B b a 
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a lever. Sometiines a well is excavated in the bed of 
a streanij just under the banjc, and a staging is erected over 
the well, so that water is drawn up by a bucket. In some 
cases the well is securely roofed over before the rains, so 
that when the stream is in flood, the shaft may not be 
injured. Artificial channels (called tar) are used in Ghhattis- 
garh ; a stream is dammed up, and small rivulets for irriga- 
tion are taken off from the dam. W ells are either permanent, 
or (in favourable places) temporary or ‘ kaoheha/ i. e. mere 
holes in the gi'ound from which water is raised by lever- 
lift 


(A) The S^gar-Harbada Territory. 

§ I. U'nder Native Rule. 

Excluding a number of smaller tracts, first made over for 
management by Sindhia and afterwards coded in full, and 
other tracts acquired by exchange, transfer, or confiscation 
at the Mutiny (1820-1860) the bulk of the territory became 
British in 1818, paxtly by treaty with the Peshw^L, chiefly 
by cession from the BhonsM king (App^jl). Some idea of 
the pressure of the Maritha revenue-system may be formed 
from the fact that the revenue was run up to about sixty 
Idkhs of our money a sum only two lakhs shoii of the pre- 
sent revenue of the entire Cerltral Provinces (which includes 
a good deal besides the Bhonsl£ kingdom). 'This/ says 
Mr. Fuller, ' could only have been possible under a system 
of rack-renting pure and simple, under which any rights 
which stood in the way of the State exchequer were swept 
aside.’ 

The system which the British Government found in 
operation in tlie tract we are now consideidng, was one of 
farming to mdlguxdra ; and whatever rights the pdtels of 
villages once had, were almost entirely destroyed. ' Tho 

* a feTOodfteeaunfc ill tho article gaofi treaty of 1803 had given up 
* CerUnd ’ In iiiu Impodul <to The NiiSilia) and Katdk 

the British), 

^ That i&i 
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revenue system of the Mardthds was to keep as many 
villages as possible under management of Government 
officials (khalsa) collecting direct from the cultivators. 
Leases were, however, frequently given for short terms — 
from one to three years. The terms . , . left but a very 
small margin of profit to the leasees, seldom more than 
one-tenth of the rental avssets, and very often the demand 
exceeded the estimated assets of the village ^7 

In Narsinghpur, it is stated^, ‘when extortion hy main 
force failed, other devices were not wanting. P5.tels were 
tempted hy titles and dresses of honour to hid against each 
other, and wore alternately coaxed and squeezed till they 
had nothing left to make them worth attention/ 

In Hushangdbad the position of a malguzdr was one 
which conferred no rights and had no stability. Whether 
under the BhonsMs in Hushangfibad or under Sindhia in 
the Hard a pargana, when the ^^mil (revenue-officer) made 
his yearly Settlements, there was no reason whatever why 
he should make it for any given village with the same man 
with whom he made it last year. The patel had not only 
* no legal right of renewal, but the custom of renewing the 
lease was not even sufficiently prevalent or universal to 
create a right or to enlist public opinion strongly on 

the side of renewal/ In Betul, ‘ the old patels had to make 
way for a race of speculating farmers, who agreed to any 
conditions in the hopes of securing a footing in the village 
for better times to come/ 

Under such a system, tenants or cultivators had no secure 
rights* Old or new, they had to make their terms, or else- 
give place bo some one who would make the attempt. Of 
course the more substantial held on from father to son, with 
that strong attachment to land which is everywhere to bo 
found ; but no right of holding on terms independent of the 
will of the revenue-manager, seems to have accrued fiom- 
such continuous possession^, 

* This is froiiniie S, ij, of Ddinoh an ftore — ono-tenth of the 
Dktricfc, I 50, The lessee*a profit ^ S, J?., i 46, 

was called < dupdai ' (corruption of ^ S. J?., pp. 39, 150. 

do-hiflwaj, i, e, two-twentieths of * See . 3 , i2,, | loa. 
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§ Early Management under Bntish Rule. 

Eefore the first Eegular Settlements (now expired or 
expiring) were made, there was ‘the usual preliminary period 
of tentative methods, always more or less unsuccessful. 
The fatal mistake was to suppose that peace and security 
would enable the people to pay the same revenue as the 
native rulers — ^with all their skill in squeezing up to the 
last point, and then leaving just enough for their culti- 
vators to live on — could extract. 

In the course of twenty years the initial revenue of aSJ 
Mkhs diminished to 34 likhs^. The revenue of the tract is 
at the present moment only a3i Ukhs. 

On the expiry of this tentative period, the districts were 
inspected by Mr. R. Mertins Bird, and a twenty years^ 
Settlement made at reduced rates with the p&tels, nothing 
being said about proprietary right ; the patels were allowed 
to make their own aixangementa with the raiyats, but were 
to prepare yearly “jamabandi’ or rent-rolls of what each 
was to pay for the year — ^beyond which no demand should 
be enforced. 

This twenty years* Settlement was made between 1835 
and 1838. The rates (based on the then usual percentage 
of 66 per cent, of the assets) were too high, and the assess- 
ments had in several cases to be reduced, especially in 
Sigar, Damob, and Seoni. 

Mr. Fuller writes— 

‘Perhaps the most important point in the system of the 
twenty years’ Settlement the ciystahization of the policy 
of interference between raiyat and patel. In recommending 
non-inlerference with rents, Mr. Bird eertainly did not mean 
that the proliibition should extend to the patel, and yet this 
was the result of the S%ar and hTarbada Eenfc Rules {Earsingh- 
pur S, Itf section 46). The Hushang^bid Settlement officer 

^ A great decline in prices and wldle w© kept up the high demand 
the cesgafczon of local expenditure from the petals, we did not permit 
when the Har£th4 armies were dis* them the necessary power of press- 
banded, were among the causes ing the raiyats, which was the only 
which leti to this. But, as Hr, way in which they could answer to 
Fuller adds, a great reason was that the demand. 
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writes that, although after the twenty years* Settlement our 
relations with the raiyats changed our system, the practice 
altered slowly ; and ** although the malguz^r was formally de- 
clared to be entitled to sue a tenant for increase of rent, there 
appears not to have been a single suit of the kind ever brought, 
except for increase proi)oitionate to increased cultivation ;** and 
in. another place he alludes to law of the territories, 

which prevented a malguzar from ousting even a new tenant, 
except by regular suit, and prescribed no moans for raising the 
rent of an old one. ** There resulted from this, of course, great 
inequality in individual rents ; and an impression grew up 
among the raiyats that their rents were unalterable, except by 
Gorernmeni order — an impression wliich ofFered, very great 
obstacles to the readjustment of rents during the making of 
the Settlements now current/ 

When this Settlement expired, a formal proclamation waa 
issued in June 1854, and preparations were made for a new 
* regular* Settlement, under which pvoprieta^^ rights ivere 
to he given to the pdtel (or malguzdr, whichever was in 
possession). 


(B) The TSTiigpnr Country. 

§ I, The Mardthd System. 

These districts came under management in i8i8j owing 
to the Bhohsla king's minority, and so remained till 1830 ^ 
but in 1854, when the king died without heirs, they again 
returned as permanent additions, by escheat, to British 
territory. Sir B. Jenkins was Besident at the Court of 
Nagpur, and in he prepared a report which gives 

A complete and interesting account of tne condition of the 
districts when their management was assumed. 

The Mardthd rulers, as usual, made annual Settlements, 
such as those already described. The pargana officer (called 
kamd.visddr) made a total assessment for the pargaua, which 
was distributed over the villages in consultation with the 
pd/tels. But a very curious system prevailed in the matter 
of the amount of the assessment. The revenue was not 
fixed till the character of the season became pretty well 
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knomi. As the pdtels thua engaged for an unknown sum, 
they resorted to a device for distributing the burden on the 
raiyats according to capability, by establishing a system of 
cmivparoMve values for the lands in the village. First, how- 
ever, an area of poor land, called the ‘thok' fields, was 
deducted ; these were too poor to be taken on anything but 
a small fixed money rent. But the better lands were called 
the ‘chaF lands, and each field was given a value, which 
was not a positive assessment, but represented its value in 
comparison with other ‘chal ' fields. This value was called 
its ‘ aln,^ and was expressed in fractions of a rupee — annas, 
pies, and cowries (kauri) — e. g, if one field was rated at 
twelve pies and another at six pies, the former would pay 
double the latter, whatever the actual rate of the assessment 
was. The crudity of the system consisted in the fact that 
the ‘ ain ^ was not fixed on a real and permanent difference 
of yield power, but might be altered from year to year. 
When the revenue was given out, the amount realizable from 
the Hhok’ fields was first deductedb and then the balance 
was distributed according to the ‘ ain/ and a yearly roll was 
prepared called ‘Lagwan* (like the ‘jamabandi* of modern 
times), and showing the ' dhdra,' or rate, at which the field 
was assessed according to its relative (ain) value, 

Sir R. Jenkins further notes — showing how completely 
the right of the permanent village cultivator had been 
levelled down and destroyed— that ‘none of them [the 
cultivators] are entitled to cultivate the same fields in 
perpetuity, nor is it the practice to grant leases to them 
for more than one year.’ 

^ Q,. Early Brii^ish Management 

The British management; during the Efijd's minority may 
be passed over 3 it consisted chiefly in substituting triennial 
for annual Settlements, and so far affording relief 3 but other- 
wka the native system was in substance unchanged. The 

' Xftnda that wsre * thok ' one the * chitl " always formed the 
year might, Sf they improved, be- greater portion of the Tillage. 

‘isojtto * chal ^ the neit, and vic^ m-sd ; 
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raiyats ■were, howe'ver, protected against arbitraiy inter- 
ference on the part of the pdtels, From 1830 to 1854 the 
native rule -vs^as resumed. ‘The policy of the period of 
British management was adhered to, but without the 
watchfulness which made it work satisfactorily, and the 
result wa.s a considerable decrease in the revenue.’ After 
the escheat in 1854, summary Settlements were made, and 
the raiyats were protected against any enhancement of their 
rents. In June rSdo, orders were issued for a regular 
Settlement, proprietary rights being (here also) conferred 
on the pdtels and mdlgvadrs. 


(0) Chhattisgarh. 

§ I. Under Native Rule. 

These two districts (Rdipur and Bilaspur) below the 
S^rtpur^i Qhats, were acquired and held in the same way as 
the last described territory, — i. e. they were under British 
management between 1818 and 1830, reverted then to 
native rule, and escheated in 1854. 

These districts owe certain peculiarities to the fact that 
before Marathi times they had been ruled by a dynasty of 
the Haihaibdhsi clan, probably for a period of a thousand 
years. We may safely assume that the ‘ Bdjput ’ rule was 
moderate; the king (as usual) took his revenue fi'om his 
royal demesne, and the chiefs from their estates. But, at 
the time when British management began, the MpritMs 
had been in power for about sixty years, and the later 
years are- said to have presented ' an uniform scene of 
plunder and oppresision, uninfluenced by any consideration 
but that of collecting, by whatever means, the largest 
amount possible.' The system was similar to that of 
NSgpur, except that in Chhattisgarh the cultivator held 
fiekls according to a relative value or ‘ ain ’ put on him 
personally, according to the number of ploughs he had. 
Each raiyat paid the sum or multiple or fraction of tha gum, 
fixed as the value of one plough in his village for th©. year. 
In NSgpur, he paid according to the ‘ain’ of hia fields, 
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and inequality in assessment was connected by raising or 
lowering the ^ ain ' of the field. In Chhattisgarh it was 
con’ected by increasing or diminishing the area of the 
holdings. The village was divided into as many plots of 
similar land as there were ploughs entered in the assess- 
ment list ; and the plots were distributed among the raiyats 
in accordance with the number of ploughs for which each 
was responsible. The country is undulating, and there is 
a considerable diversity of soils; in most villages at least 
four kinds are recognized. Each plough-plot was therefore 
made to include samples of each kind in proper proportion ; 
and hence it consisted, not of a compact block, but of small, 
often tiny, plots scattered about. To secure the operation 
of the system, the village was first divided into lots, called 
* mord/ of equal value ; and each ‘ mord ' was subdivided 
into * ploughs,* the moiA being worked by a group of fellow 
castemen as far as possible. In order further to ensure 
equality, there was a periodical redistribution, called 
' lakhd^-battA,* which has not yet wholly disappeared If 
cultivation increased, or the number of holders of a lot, so 
that the revenue responsibility became unequally dis- 
tributed, the headman (patel or gaontiya) assembled the 
people and made a redistribution^. 

Colonel Agnew, whose name is still gratefully remem- 
bered, was the fii^st British Superintendent, and had 
maintained the native system, merely freeing it from 
abuses, and insisting that the pAtels should not exact more 
than was set down in the distribution hst sanctioned by the 
Superintendent. On the lapse, in 1854, triennial Settle- 
ments were resorted to, till the regular* Settlement, in 1862. 
The revenue continued to increase. 

^ TLi 3 is an exo^dingly curious ohango ■which, wo shall again notice 
fact I here the method adopted to among the tribes occupying land 
oniaur© roTenue - pAy7nent is much on the north-western frontier of 
the Bam© as that followed by the the Panj^b. It is a remarkable 
old ^ republican ‘ fecibea when they fact that, in both instances, the 
adopted the bhaidchM allotment plan is not observed in the oldest 
of village Uads, or the bigb^dam colonies or settlements, but in 
system as it ia otherwiae called. comparatively late times, 

* Here note the ptmaiple of ex^ 
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(B) Sambalpur. 

To the extreme west of Chhattisgarh u the district of 
Sambalpnr, having affinities with the Orisaa States ; it is a 
jungle country, and bad also been under a Hindu dynasty of 
a different race from the preceding. 

It is a rice country ; only here rice is transplanted, where- 
as in ChhattiBgarh it is sown broadcaM. The cultivated 
part is every where isolated, surrounded by jungle-clad hills. 
The Mardth^s took the district in 1797; but, by British 
intervention, it was restored to the old dynasty in 1817, and 
so continued till it escheated to the British power in. 1849. 
The Rdjd* regarded the village headmen (Gfiontiy^s) as 
Hhekdddrs/ or mere lessees for revenue purposes. Here 
the system was a periodical lease, at a fixed amount, 
which was, however, indirectly raised by the levy of a fine 
or nazardna at each renewal. The increase was partly 
recovered from the raiyats, by raising their rent or pay- 
ment, but was mostly paid by the headman, whose ' sir * 
(locally called ‘ bhogi'fi, ’) holding was left out of count in 
distributing the ordinary revenue-assessment over the 
village lands. 

The land was valued on a plan resembling the Nagpur 
system, by a relative value, or ‘katb^ral ’ ; the holding was 
reckoned in size according to the quantity of seed which it 
took to sow it, that being the only known method of calcu- 
lating area. The ' embanked rice cultivation^ was (in early 
times) alone assessed; or uncultivated dry cultivation, 
was not reckoned This valuation, howev^, was not annu- 
ally varied as in the Nagpur country. Mr. Fuller attributes 
the difference to the incidence of the assessments. ‘‘In the 
Ndgpur country the assessment was so heavy as to be 
um'ealizable unless every man paid his fall share, whereas 

^ In Vol. Ill it will to found was also measured by the quantity 
that this was the method on tho of seed required. So do primitive 
west coast of South India. There methodsrepeatthemselves in widely 
also, only rice cultivation -was different localities and among poo- 
reckoned, casual dry cultivation pies, nowdiflferentjbufcwhose origin, 
being regarded aa^a Bupplementary if it could bo traced, may jeally 
matter not to be counts on. Land have been identical. 
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in Sambalpur it 'waa ostraordinaiily light, falling at less 
than two annas per cultivated acre/ 

On the escheat, the ‘ nazarana ’ was abandoned ; a trien- 
nial Settlement was made at a slight enhancement, and then 
five years' leases. In 1858, the same leases were renewed ; 
and a regular Settlement (recently expired) was commenced 
in 187a. For part of this period the district was diatm-bed 
by the rebel Surendar Sdi, with whom the people took 
pai*t. A long diseusBion also arose as to what form of 
Settlement should be adopted. 

(E) irimar. 

In the opposite (west) comer of the province is this 
district, which has a separate history. It is distinguished 
by having been under the Muhammadan (Dakhan) rule. 
It then passed to Sindhia. One portion was made over to 
British management in i8!:io-a5; the portion adjoining 
Hushangab^d was added in 1844; and the whole, with 
certain small additions, was ceded in full sovereignty by 
treaty in i860. 

This district (and a strip of Wardh^, which had been 
under the USTizam) are the only parts of the territory which 
had been long under Muhammadan rule ; they are marked 
by the survival of hereditary village and pargana officers 
enjoying ‘ watan ’ rights, — described in some detail in the 
chapters on the Bombay Presidency. 

* Nimar ’ [writes Mr. Fuller] * has now dropped out of special 
consideration, but for a long period it occupied a position some- 
thing resembling that now occupied by Egypt. It held the 
key of the communication between tipper India and the 
Dakhan. The range of hills and jungles which stretches 
right across the Indian peninsula from the Bay of Bengal to the 
plains of GujarAt, is at its narrowest width in Nimar, and is 
broken by m opening commanded by the fortress of Asirgarh, 
beneath the walls of which the Mughal annies of Akbar and 
his successors inarched and countermarched in their expedi- 
tions.for the con^^uest of Southern India,’ 

The northern part of Nlmdr belonged to the Ghori king- 
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'dom of Mahv^ ; the southern, to that of Khandesh, under 
the F^rukhi king, who reigned at Burhanpur. In 1600 A.D. 
both passed under the Delhi Empire. In 1720 the district 
was seized by the Nizdm, but, twenty years later, began to 
fall into the hands of the Mariltha Peshwd;. By him it was 
bestowed on Sindhia and others. In 1819 Asirghar was 
stormed by a British force, and certain parganas were 
annexed. I'he rest of the district remained with Sindhia 
till i8j^ 5 and 1844, as above stated 

§ 0^, The Muhamniudcm Syeiem, 

The Muhammadan system was that of Hankhdbandi/ or 
fixed assessment at area rates, representing one-third of 
the produce valued in money. The assessment was in 
detail on each cultivated field in the village, and the total 
of the village assessments was the tankhd, of the pargana^. 
The ^ tankhd * was not fuUy collected, but only on lands 
actually cultivated^. In short, the system was purely 
raiyatwai’i. 

§ 3, Effect of the Mardthd Rule, 

The short Maratha rule did not alter the system ; hut, as 
usual with Oriental conquerors, a change was eftected by 
I levying additional ^cesses/ At first, a ‘ sirdeshmukhi ^ 
(overlord's right) was added, at about 10 per cent, of the 
revenue. ' And further' cesses, under the name of patti,” 
were gradually superadded, until, at the commencement of 
the present century, the Mughal assessment was a mere 
name, swamped amongst a multiplicity of additional cesses 
that formed the total of the land-revenue demand The 
pargana oflicer (kamavisd^r) was responsible foi* the luinp- 
Bum assessed on his pargana, and as long as he paid that, 
the rulers did not care what extortion ha practised. As 
the Khandwd pargana petitioned in 1803-4, Hhe pargana 
officer, pAtols, , . . and officials are pleased and thriving, 
but the raiyats are plundered/ 

^ Niin.tv Sn Itf 5 .Lssie-jiiieia Oi lakJH juid 

^ Bui pwimpii acjr'ounrj^" for tiiafe lakhs, 

die grt-ai difkionce boUverEi the ^ i;. 
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§ 4. The British System. 

When the parganas came under charge in 1825, a period 
of ‘ farming' was kept up for about twenty years. Offers 
■were made to the p 4 tek and to many outsiders, and who- 
ever ■was satisfied with the smallest mai'gin over the sum 
payable to Government, got the lease 

The leases or farms were for five years. After two such 
periods, Kanapur and Beri 4 were leased for a third quin- 
quennial period, hut the rest of the tract was settled for 
fifteen years. 

The hereditary pdtels and others held their ^watan/ 
whether or not they engaged for the village. This Settle- 
ment was unfortunate ; prices fell, and large remissions had 
to be made. The great difficulty was to keep the raiyats 
on the lands. * It reads,' says the Settlement Officer, * like 
a satire on later discussions about cultivators' righba of 
occupancy, to hear that at this time, written leases were 
executed by the raiyats, not to secure them in the occupancy 
of their holdings, hut that they ahouid he at liberty to give 
therm up when they pleased \ In 1845, the Settlement 
broke down altogether. 

As regards this system of leasing, it is to be noted, that, 
though the leases were put up to auction, in entire disregard 
of the * rights ' of the pitel, the position of the raiyats was 
jealously regarded : ‘ for a long time past, it has been quite 
a raiyatwM system, in spite of the villages being rented, 
and whether rented to their own pdtels or* to strangers V 
A ^jamabandi' or rent-roll was prepared for each village, 
and the farmers were debarred from any enhancement of the 
cultivator's payments therein entered. 

After 1845, a period ensued in which the Government 
officers held on what was called ‘ the klialsa system,’ i. e. 
made collections direct from the cultivators, with the aid 
of the Patels as village managers, who were allowed 5 per 
cent, on the land-revenue. This system was regarded as 

* Sea Nimir S. il, § iqn, ® See Sf. 2?,, § xBi, 

’ S» E.J § X74 and $ 16a 
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temporally, and in 1847 orders were issued for its discon- 
tinuance ^ Of course the idea was to make joint-village 
Settlements (mauzaw^, in revenue language). This neces- 
sitated creating a property in the soil, making it heritable 
and transferable without reference to Government; but it 
was to he created on condition of a joint reaponsihilitry for 
the revenue. 

The old resident cnltivators are here called junad&rs 
No doubt these were exactly in the same condition as those 
who, in Bombay, would be raiyats on the ^ survey-tenure/ 
They were, in fact, the usual old raiyatwdri village-groups, 
over whom no direct landlord class had grown up ; they 
therefore held to their own individual right, but had no 
idea of forming a joint-body with eo-8hai*ing rights over an 
entire area. The pdtols were put aside as regards any 
claims to being proprietors. Failing the cherished plan of 
making the junfid^s into a joint community (apparently 
on the severalty- enjoyment or pattid 4 ri model), the orders 
went on to say that the jiinddar should be regarded as 
owner of his own holding, but with the pdtel as * superior 
proprietor.’ The jhndddrs would have none of the joint 
responsibility ^ and, therefore, the proposal to create pro- 
prietary village bodies fell to the ground. A Settlement 
was then made, in 1847, for certain parganaa and villages, 
for twenty years, while the rest continued to be held 
Ichdlaa. The Settlement that was made called no one pro- 
pridoT in terms ; and the Settlement Officer of the current 
Settlement notices that in the forms of the ‘munta^hih ’ — 
one of the documents of the Settlement in the old Norfch- 
Wesfern Provinces form — the column for ^name of pro- 

^ The district was then under the there ia & tribal family or a body of 
North-Western Provinces, and in descendants of a chief or grantee, 
those days a * raiyatw^i ' system who claim to be lords of every inch 
was there held in something like of the x^^tty domain-one or more 
abhorronce. villages. This remains joint until 

^ From jund (H.) « old. it is split up lAto severalties or into 

® Another 0 f the manyproofs that Beveralties with a certain portion of 
a real joint interest in a common common. Even then, though the 
area extending over a whole village enjoymont becomes separate, there 
is not always the true historical is the spirit of union as to owner* 
form of landholding in India. The ship of the entire area, 
strong Joint claim arises where 
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prietor* was studiously left blank, except in the case of 
mu ifiddrs (grantees of fields revenue-free). It was further 
remarked that no one thought they had got rights under 
the Settlement ; no malguz^r exercised any rights of a land- 
owner, nor did alienations take place 

The condition of the two southern parganas (Zaindb^d and 
Manjrud) which remained under Sindhia’s government till 
i860, was different. At first the parganas suffered heavily 
by the location there of Sindhia's great army, and by a 
severe famine which (after 1803) nearly desolated the Tapti 
VaUey. In these parganas the great object was to induce 
cultivators to stay and to restore the country, so the Mughal 
assessment was respected and revenue demands kept mode- 
rate. ‘ The result of this has been the piesorvation, in an 
extraordinary degree, of the ancient Mughal institutions/ 
[They are really ancient Hindu forms adopted by the Mu- 
ghals, and more easily traced in Martn, than in any record 
of Akhar, or the earlier Muhammadan authorities.] ‘ The 
establishment of hereditary pargana and village officers was 
neaiiy complete ; the raiyats have a firm and undisputed 
hereditary title in theii' holdings/ Naturally, when arrange- 
ments were made for a regular Settlement, the state of 
things was favourable. Arrangements for the last (un- 
expired) Settlement were made in 1864. 

(F) Sironchd. 

This tract consists of the small patches of open country 
along the left bank of the GodavarL They are separated 
by the intervention of a piece of the Bastar State temtory. 

Cexiain district officials of the Nizam’s government, 
called ' sirdesmukli/ had had the manageinent, and, on 
cession, in x86o, wore found entitled to be recorded as 
'superior proprietors * of the three eastern talukas (as the 
subdivisions are here eallecl), and full proprietors of the 
Sironeha taluka. Irrigated laud had boon assessed formerly 
]>y the iuxa, and non-irrigaied by piouglis. Annual leases 
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were gi’anted, showing the number of ploughs held and the 
rate per plough. The fixed revenue was called ^ Ain-qaul/ 
but there were many extra cesses. The practice was to 
have the revenue paid before the crops were removed. La 
i85o, a summary Settlement at rates below the Nizdm’s 
was made, and continued till the last regular Settlement. 


Section II. — The Settlements of i8d3>-75, 

IIEOENTLY EXPIBED. 

The regular Settlements, which have recently expired, 
were distinguished from those which preceded them by the 
general conferment of a proprietary right on the mdlguzfir 
(i, e. a generic term for the people who farmed the revenues 
— who were either strangers, Court favouiites, and others, or 
the Patels, or natural headmen of the villages, who might 
or might not have obtained the farm). 

It has been mentioned that, in 1846-47, the attempt was 
made to introduce this principle into Nfmir, In 1854, 
it was also introduced into the ‘ Sdgar and lUarbada 
territories/ then under the North-Western Provinces 
Government. The intention was proclaimed ‘ to make 
another twenty years’ Settlement, and to confer the zamm- 
ddri (proprietary) right on such persons as may appear to 
have the best right to such, a gift, either from their having 
long held possession, or from their having, since the cession, 
brought estates in their possession ’into cultivation, and 

i^egularly paid the Government demand on them 

Every proprietor will enjoy the free right of transfer or 
division.* These orders were extended to the Nlm^r dis- 
trict by orders of ipth December, 1864. In i860, the 
Government of India (who held the direct supervision) 
instructed the local authorities of the Nigpur country and 
of Chhattisgarh, that there also proprietary right should be 
conferred on the ra^guzte, * so far as it can be carried out 
without prejudice to the rights of others.’ The detail of 
these orders properly belongs to the chapter on Tenures; it 

VOL. ir. c c 
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is sufficient here to state the fact, as, of course, the grant 
carried with it the right to hold the Settlement. 

These oi'ders a])plied to all the districts of the Ndgpur and 
Chhattisgarh di^dsions except Sambalpur. For the last- 
named district, in 1862, a proclamation (by the Chief 
Commissioner) made, extending the same orders ; but, 
as will be noticed more particularly under the head of 
‘Tenures,’ circumstances prevented the orders being carried 
out, and they eventually wore applied, in a modified form, 
to confer a proprietorship on the headmen^ in their home- 
farms onhjy with certain other rights in the village 
generally, as Settlement-holders. 

The grant of these proprietary-rights was admittedly a 
mistake ^ in many cases ; and in Niinar and in Chandd the 
grantees were considered to have so little right to treat the 
cultivators in any degi'ee as their ‘ tenants,’ that serious 
proposals were made to modify the Settlements. 

It should, however, be observed that (apart from the 
special case of Sambalpur) this conferment of proprietary 
right was far from unrestricted. Government reserved its 
light to all mines and quaiTies and to all large forests con- 
taining useful timber ; and ‘ where large tracts of uncultivated 
land exist, the Government reserves a right to dispose of 
them as it thinks proper 2/ But, perhaps, the most import- 
ant reservation was that of the rights of persons other than 
the malguzAr. The mistake of the Bengal Permanent 
Settlement was carefully avoided. The reader is already 
familiar with the plan which, if not exactly conformable to 
juristical definition, or oven logical, is still practical, namely, 
that of creating different grades of proprietorship — allowing 
a man fo be full proprietor of his own holding without 
being proprietor in the sense of having any rights over the 
village at large, or any voice in its management arid general 
profits. This plan was early resorted to in the Central 

' He^^QlifUon 0/ Government of ing to those Uisfcricta a system of 
tndiiL (Ko. 526, datod aist Juno, Settlement foreign to tho tonures of 
1675) in the prtutt'd CluUuhi eorro- tho country and unsuitable to the 
spondence, ^ It is clear that a pcoplo,' &c. 
serious mistake was made in apply- ® Proclamation of 1854. 
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Provinces districts, Cultivators -who had been in posses- 
sion of their holdings since 1840, were declared to be full 
proprietors of their holdings, as early as 1853, For these 
the term ^in^lik-iuaqbiiza ’ (=:= owner of that which is pos- 
sessed) was adopted, and will be met with in other places, 
e. g. in the Worth Panjab. 

But there were other classes of tenants to whom permanent 
but lesser rights belonged ; and, after long discussion, it 
was determined (in 1865) that ^absolute occupancy-rights’ 
(no liability to ejectment at the will of the proprietor, and 
free from enhancement of rent during the term of Settlement) 
should be conferred on some, while ordinai-y or ^conditionar 
(shartlya) occupancy-rights were conferred on others h 

The detail of these rights will more naturally be recorded 
under the head of ‘ Tenures.* The rights were secured by 
the document — signed by the mdlguzars, and, of course, 
binding them — which was one of the records of Settlement, 
called the ‘ wdjib-ul-’arz ’ (literally * points necessary to be 
represented*). These still exist The status of tenants 
is now also secured by the Central Provinces Tenancy Act 
IX of 1883, of which more will be said hereafter. 


§ r. General Reflections on the MdlguzdH 
Settlement 

The foregoing considerations will illustrate the remark 
that the 'MAnauzARi Settlement ’ ^ is one which 'com- 
bines features from Bengal with features from the North- 
West/ The Bengal feature is the artificial conversion of 
* nid.lguzars * (whether old pdtels or revenue-farmers) into 
proprietors of villages. The North-Western feature is, (i) 
the Settlement of the revenue in a lump-sum for the entire 


^ Tliese toi*ms were used Tvith. 
reference io the douht whother 
Act X of 1859, which was put in 
force, would he continued peiina- 
nently or not. It was intended that 
the beat entitled tenants should he 
* absolutely * proteetecl—no matter 
what formal change of law occurred t 
others were left dependont on. what 
the law might eYcutuftlly he. 


® In 1885, a Tolumo of transla- 
tions of specimen forms of w^jib- 
uh"^ar2i; adopted at the Settlomonis 
of J'863-75, was pidnted by Govern- 
ment. 

^ tho Moval and Mateacd 

Progi£$s of Indiciy presented to Parlia- 
ment, 1882-83 (px'iufced 1885), 
p. 1 12. 


CCS 
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village — -which,' in revenue language, has become a ® zamm- 
dari' village (i. e. a landlord-tenure by one man, or by a 
group of his sons and successors) — and (c) the careful 
measurement and survey of the land, the record of all 
classes of rights, both as regards proprietors and tenants. 
In the Central Provinces, the grant of the proprietorship 
to xn^lguzAiB is now — ^regarding it as a measure of uniform 
applicability — almost universally admitted to have been a 
mistake. Not only has an actual raiyatwari system been 
adopted in certain tracts, as presently mentioned (see p. 438, 
post), but the Government has applied the best remedy in 
its power, by taking the utmost) care of subordirato rights, 
as fortunately it was most fully entitled to do by the 
guarded terms of the proclamation conferring propidetary 
rights. In all cases there has been a more or less liberal 
recognition of the old cultivators, either as plot-proprietors 
— ' malik-maqbiiza/ i. e. persons having proprietary right 
as fai‘ as theii’ own holdings are concerned — or as occupancy- 
tenants. And, even then, the other tenants have not been 
left to be rackrented ; they have been protected by law as 
regards the enhancement of their rents ; and the number of 
Henants-at-wiir has been reduced to a mimmum — being 
chiefly such tenants as are employed on the proprietor’s 
home-farm, or on new lands cultivated under special 
contract since the first Settlement 

The ^ m 41 guzari ' Settlement, therefore, presents this 
feature — that have here a system of landlords^ ^vith 

tenants over a large proportion of whom they have no 
power of enha'ncement 0?’ interference 

§ Other Features of the Settlement. 

r 

* Next to the grant of the proprietary right/ writes Mr. 
Fuller, Hhe most distinctive featuin in the orders under 
which the [last] Settlements were made, was the great 

^ 'the Land Acta define the extent all the new land. This will be de- 
ol the lands entitled to fclio privileges scribed later, 
of sir or homo farm, and also limit ® Seo vol. i. Chap. Y. Appendix 
the power of the proprietor to absorb p. 3S3 (par. 44) . 
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reduction in the share of the assets to be taken by Govern- 
ment/ la the Sagar-Narbada districtSj 66 per cent* had 
formerly been taken ; but now, the * Saharaapur rules of 
2 855 ^ (incorporated in the later edition of the celebrated 
Directions of Mr. Thomason) were declared to be ap- 
plicable to the assessments. These ‘limited the demand of 
the estate to 50 per cent., or one-half of the average net 
assetSy with the caution that ^ it is not meant by this, that 
the revenue of each estate was to be fixed at one-half of 
the net average assets, but that in taking these assets with 
other data into consideration, the Collector will bear in 
mind that about one-half, and not two-thirds as heretofore 
.... should bo the Government demand/ The same rule 
was adopted for Nimar, except that there it was expressly- 
stated that the half-asset principle should not be considered 
as absolutely prescribed h 

In Chhattisgarh and the Ndgpur country, the orders (aSth 
June, i860) expressed that the ‘true gross rental of each 
estate having been ascertained by careful inquiry, the 
Governor-General in Council would be disposed to allow 
the malgu^aJt’S, in all cases, at least 40 per cent, for ex- 
penses of management and proprietary profits^ and to 
extend the limit, in certain cases, even to 50 per cent. 

In Sambalpur these orders underwent great modification, 
owing to the peculiarity of the old system already 
mentioned. 

At this Settlement also, a survey with maps and records, 
was, for the first time, carried out. The work was very 
rapidly, and not very accurately done, but it served its 
pmpose originally. 

§ 3, Old Method of Assessment. 

I doubt if it is now worth while to recall, in any detail, 
the method of assessment adopted in the Settlements of 

* Nim^r S. Ry § 336. Mr. Puller joyed Ly th© foi- ihe time, 

pointja out that this order for roduc- but -wliiab it might be, when the 
tioa waa partly due to the term, rents were enhanced to a proper 
being used in a wider sense, standard, 
he. not only the actual income an- 
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1863-75. Eufc a general account may be given. The first 
step -v^as to select circles (^chak'), where the conditions 
wore faii'ly equal. In these circles certain classes of soil 
were usually selected h 

General considerations suggested that, as a whole, the 
revenue could be enhanced, or needed reduction. In this 
way, regaid being bad to the revenue under former Settle- 
ments, there were pargana and village totals which could 
be asHumod and then checked by the application of rates 
per acre for the different soihs in each chak. It was at 
that time impossible to adopt completely the method of 
assessing on mi-f-assets, described in the chapters on the 
North-Western system. 

The backwardness oF cultivation, the large extent of 
waste, the habit of taking lump-rents on entw holdings 
— and those settled on anything but commercial principles 
— ftiade the determination of rent-rates an uncertain and 
difficult business. The village rent-rolls were rarely satis- 
factoiy guides, and rates decided on after personal inquiry, 
could only be approximate. The general plan was that 
described as the ‘ aggregate to detail method ’ (see p. 43, 
ante) — suggesting, on general considerations, a total en- 
hancement on the pargana, and then working backwards 
by distributing the total over the villages and over the 
holdings, tiU it appeared that fail' rates were given by the 
proposed total. In order to test the rates, circle rent-rates 
and produce-estimates were used, as a check upon each 
other. The former were got for the different classes of soil, 
by analysis of rents paid in specimen villages in the circle, 
by personal inquiry, by returns of the rents paid in revenue- 
free estates 5 and in the later Settlements, by comparison 
with, the rates ab'eady used elsewhere ; the rates wore also 
used as an indication of the rental which might fairly be 


^ When tbcsu -wure uworl, there 
were four : (f j bJuek soil, (2) Jjghter 
blaalt aoU, liglH shallow aoil 
or letks nsixed with stoiiob, 1.4) 
yaiuiy or stony soil of poor quality. 
In & few diistricts these were used 


both under irrigated and uiiirri- 
gatedj in others, irrigated land 
tWined a claHS by it.st4f. In 
land was aase&sed on ita uniiTigated 
aspect and a water-rate added for 
irrigation. 
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obtained by enlioncoiiient. The produce-estimates gave tlie 
outturn of each crop upon each kind of lioil, the Govern-* 
incnt share being rarely above one-sjixtli. rrom these data 
the assessment was determined, with allowance for the 
circumstances and revenue-history of the village, and for 
the other genera! considerations which universally guide 
the assessing oflicer. 

The juiigle-pivjduco of the w«aste allowed to be included 
in each estate, was regarded as an aSvset. For prospective 
cultivation of o\ilr.urable waste, a separate assessment was 
not recorded ; but, in some cases, a small rate was added 
per aci’ii of wust^* likely souu to be brok^ui up. It hap- 
pened, liowover, tliat jungJc-produco had but little value at 
thci time when tlii‘ dust Sotiletacnts wercmaoc the country 
had nob Leon opened up l)y j'oads and railways; there was 
consefjuently no market h 

Mr. Fuller gives tlm following explanation of the different 
' rates ’ calculated out and used as checks or means of 
couiparisou : — 

* It will be well to allude here to the character of the various 
considerations which were used by Settlement Officers as guides 
in fixing the revised revenue. These may ];e enumerated 
as— 

{i) The soil-rate or revenue. 

(2) The plough revenue. 

(3) The produce revenue. 

(4) Tile average incidence of revenue per cultivated acre. 

(5) The existing assets as returned by the patw^ris, 

(6) The supposed or corrected assets, 

(7) The existing revenue. 

^ These guides are by no means enumeratod in the order of 
thoir inipor lance. Those on which some officers placed most 
reliance were the three mentioned last — 

^ I am informed, however, that the produce* of thr wabto, Case^, 

tliia was not always cas<‘, Iix again, have been mcutiouccl to 

the Bhandiira dibtrict, Uicro are ino in "which the jungle-produce 

casus in which ih& .'usscbsmout is afLorwards be(*ame h) valualth* as 

high as compared with the culii- t<> cover, or mon* than cover, the 

vated urea; and %e inereas^e wa^ entire revenue-payineni. 

due to aUawance for the value of 
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^(i) The soil-rate rental'' or revenue" was obtained by 
multiplying the cultivated area under each soil in a 
village, by a rent-rate or revenue-rate which was 
assumed to represent its real annual rental or revenue 
value. The scale of soil-rates varied a great deal in 
the case of different villages, and as a rule the first 
step towards this calculation was to throw the vil- 
lages into groups, or chalcs,” for each of which a 
different scale of rates was adopted/ 

This rate, I may add, appears to have been worked out 
in most districts, and to have been in general use ; it was 
obtained by various calculations of what was paid in the 
past and what probably would bo paid in the near future. 
The other rates were worked out apparently chiefly to check 
the soil-rate, and to justify it in the reports. 

*(2) The produce^revenue" was the revenue obtained by 
taking a share of the annual village produce as calcu- 
lated from the area under each crop and its average 
outturn and value. 

* (3) The ^^plough-revenue" was obtained by multipl3dng the 
number of ploughs in a village by a figure which was 
supposed to represent the average annual rental pay- 
able by a plough, and taking half of the result to 
represent the revenue. The multiplier was as a rule 
obtained merely by dividing the rental of the “ chak,” 
by the number of ploughs in the chak. It therefore 
worked by applying to a particular set of circum- 
stances an average which was partly based on that 
set of circumstances, and was therefore to some extent 
an illustration of arming in a circle. So far too as 
the soil-rates were derived from averages of exist- 
ing rents (as in most cases they professedly were), 
their use is open to the same criticism. 

‘ (4) The use of the average incidence" of the revenue was 
to compare the village with the chak ” as a whole. 
The revenue proposed for the chak was divided by 
the total cultivated area of the chak, and the same 
process irus gone through in the case of each village 
in the chak and the results compared. The guide 
was a very rough one. 
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^ It will be noticed that the use of the two last guides im- 
plied the framing of a revenue for the chak before the 
framing of a revenue for the village ; iu fact, it im- 
plied assessment on the Marat ha system of from 
aggregate to detail.’^ 

^ (5 & 6) The existing assets ’’ were the assets as shown in 
the village papers of the time, and supposed 

assets were the assetF obtained by examining the 
village papers and raising the rent recorded against 
the malguisar’s home farm or any privileged tenants, 
to a figure justified by competition rents paid in the 
village. 

* Those guides were for the most part proscribed by Colonel 
Hector Mackenzio in 1862, but the use which was nnado of 
them was very unequal ; some Settlement Officers religiously 
turning to them each in turn for a justification of their pro- 
posals, whilst others openly rejected most of them as abso- 
lutely useless. 

‘It will be observed from the above, that the “assets” on 
which the assessment was to be based were to be the real 
assets ” and not merely the existing assets ” ; or, in other 
words, a village was to be assessed according to the rent which 
the proprietor ought to' receive if the tenants paid up to the 
full letting value of their land. It is obvious that an assess- 
ment on this assumption would justify in many cases a con- 
siderable increase in existing rents ,* and it was accordingly 
provided that so soon as an assessment was announced opera- 
tions should be undertaken for facilitating the “re-adjustment 
of rents.” An authoritative enhancement of rents by the 
Settlement Department was not permitted, and it was ex- 
pressly laid down that “rents must be left to adjust them- 
selves.” The new assessment was announced to the malguzars 
and raiyats, and they were then directed to settle amongst 
themselves the rental enhancernenls which could be fairly 
made, and when they had come to a decision, ifc was recorded 
by the Settlement Officer 

1 Very little was, however, done, light, and over a large area of the 
and the enhaucoineiit of rents was province, there was actually a de- 
inconsiderable. The matter appears crease in revenue, so that the mAl- 
not to have received much atton- guzars did not require any assistance 
tion and was left to subordinates. in raising rents. 

But in fact the revenue was very 
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§ 4. of the Betllement, 

Tho resists of the Sottlcments kIiow thal. In a corwiflorablc 
number of ditjirictj^j rent-ratea Yariocl enormously, without 
any apparent reason^ except the favour of the malguzar or 
his necessities, according as his village was held at a low 
rate or had been run up to a higher iigure by enmity or 
competition* 

§ 5. Pewntage of 

The percentage of the ^ correctod assets ’ Lalcon for 
Gov(3rmnont varied conBidora]>ly. In some cases it may 
seem high; but it is V(Ty diliicult to state roiilly what it 
was, hepauso in th(^ older Setthuneiits the asspis wore ao 
loosidy calculated and dotined. 

The only result that seems emdaiu is, that the incidence 
of the revenue on each acre of cultivated soil was every- 
where low, and in some districts very lowj whatever the 
percentage was made out to be. 

In the Siigar districts, the incidence is ii'ri annas on the 
aci’e* The percentage of assets taken by Government was 
54 or 51 per cent., according as we take the ' gi’oss ^ revenue, 
including, that is, revenue assignments, or tho net revenue, 
that is, the amount actually payable to Govemmont. In 
Ddmoh, where the incidence is 10-8 annas per acre, the 
percentage is 60, or 56. In Mandla, it is 65 per cent., 
although the incidence is only 2 annas 8 pie per acre ! 
In Nimar, the percentage given is 75, and in Wardlia and 
Nagpur 8os yet the incidence per acre is in annas in 
Ndgpur, and only 97 annas in Wardha* 

This fact led to a good deal of correspondenco about the 
applicability of the ^so-called Gialf-assets rula^ to the Central 
Provinces Bcttlcmcnts. This will bo hotter dealt with 
when we como to speak of the new method of Settlement 
adopted at the proBont revision, under which the first to 
come were the Ghhatti^ijwrk dibtricte; the rest will be 
gradually settled up to 1897. 
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§ 6. Remme of the First Bettleraents. 

Before describing the new method devised for tlio Settle- 
ments noio being madOj I cannot do better than conclude this 
notice of the first regular (and now expired) Settlements, 
by quoting a popular and clear account of the older 
method given in an article in the Pioneer (March J4th, 
1889):— 

‘At fonner Sottleuionls the idea was to assess by valuation 
or appraisemoiii. dhe Settlement Officer had the lunds of a 
village lueasurKl up jukI classed. IIo then framed for 
class of soil (or in some cases merely for the whole area taken 
in a lump) u rate which secuned to express its revenue-paying 
capacity, and ]>y multiplying the areas by his rates he obiained 
tliG revenue which was jyrmui fane fair. Assessment iu those 
days went principally by judgiuonfc. The rates wore obtained 
— or justified — by ii imori reasoning of a kiml not readily 
followed l)y outsiders, having reference to the average produce 
of the land and the share to which the State was on abstract 
grounds entitled, and often starting from no firmer basis than 
the traditional Eajas sixth*"’ Comparatively little stress was 
laid on the income actually derived from the land by the people 
in possession* Indeed, it sometimes happened that an estate was 
as.sessGd to a revenue which exceeded the wiioie of the income 
derived from it l)y the proi>rietor, and which reduced his pro- 
fits to a minus qiuuitity. This is of course an extreme case, 
]}ut the revenue demand not unfrequently left only a very 
small margin for 2>roprietary profits. The theory was that the 
State fixed its revenue irrespective of the income wdiicli par- 
ticular proijrietors, by good or bad management, might soeuro. 
It is trno that in some Seitioinents the rents puicl by tenants 
received very particular attention, and wore analysed with the 
greatest care. But the object in view was not so much to use 
theso .details of income as a l)asis for assossing tlie estates to 
which tliey related, as to turn them to account in ju»tifying 
the rates wdiieh were adojitod for groups of villages, lienee it 
^vas usual for detailed rental inquiries to be made in specimen 
villages only ; and it seems generally to have been assumed 
that, owing to understatement on the part of the proprietors, 
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it would be almost impossible to ascertain the income in all 
cases. 

‘ It must not, however, be concluded that the Settlement 
Officer followed mechanically the results of his revenue- rates. 
These results were always liable to modification from one or 
other of a variety of considerations. Some of these considera- 
tions were based on definite facts. If, for instance, a village 
was actually paying more than the revenue-rates yielded, its 
revenue was not necessarily reduced. But the considerations 
which exerted most infiuenco were of a general nature, con- 
nected Math the ability of a village to bear enhancement, 
arising from its security from, or liululity to, accidents of 
season j the povoii:y or well-being of ihs propj'ietors and similar 
circumstances, the discovery and appraisement of which de- 
pended on tho Settlement Officor\s local inquirios and judg- 
ment. Whatever he the method of land-revenue assessment, 
the judgment of the assessing officer must always he an import- 
ant factor. But in former Settlements the judgment of the 
Settlement Officer was not merely used as a corrective ; in the 
form of a generalization as to fair revenue-rates, it constituted 
the very basis of his procedme. The merit of this system was 
its logical completeness. Land was made liable to revenue fti 
accordance with its hypothetical revenue-paying cax^acity, with- 
out regard to the system of management which was followed 
by paiticular proprietors, An assessment on income is always 
open to the charge of being an assessment on industry, and the 
work of Settlement Officers of the past was at all events free 
from this imputation. But the system was practically un- 
satisfaotoiy owing to the grave inequality of its results from 
the proprietor's point of view. This is no doubt partly to be 
accounted for by the energy or apathy of particular proprietors ; 
but there is reason to believe that it was frequently due to the 
practical impossibility of arriving, on a friori grounds, at a 
fair valuation of land.’ 

Before proceeding to descriho the new system of Settle- 
ment for the revision of those last current, I had better take 
the opportunity of giving brief information as to the im- 
portant question of the treatment of the waste lands. This 
was done once for all at the first Settlement^ and is therefore 
stereotyped. After that, 1 will deal with the present 
method of Settlement, under the head of — 
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(1) The legal provifiiona of the Land-Revenue Act re- 

garding Settlement. 

(2) The Survey, 

(3) The rules and practice of assessment. 


Section III. — Treatment oe Waste and Forest 
Lands at Settlement. 

§ I. Large Areas of Waste belonging to the State, 

In such a province as the one wo are describing, this 
quexStion was sure to be of first-rate importance. Not only 
are there great ranges of hills full of forest, but vast areas 
of waste land everywhere. 

From what has been said of India generally (Vol. I. Chap. 
IV, Sec. VL § 18), there can be no doubt that the unoccu- 
pied waste belongs to the State, and has always been so 
treated. This is true of all hill-ranges and wide extents of 
jungle country. Where^ however, the waste is in the 
vicinity of inhabited villages, the area is locally known by 
the name of the adjoining village, and the question may 
be more doubtful. No doubt the people would use as much 
of it as was conveniently situated for grazing and for getting 
firewood and timber for building or for agricultural imple- 
ments. Bat their use of the natural products does not 
imply ownership of the soil. Hence in all Revenue-Acts 
the right of Government to deal with the waste is acknow- 
ledged, subject, of course, to just rights of user. 

In the Central Provinces, such a right would be more 
than usually prominent, when we reflect that the cultivatorB 
bad hardly any acknowledged rights, even in their own 
cultivated holdings. 

§ a. Treatment of Estates nndev Chiefs or large 
Landowners, 

The Mardthd districts having been founded by conquest 
on the tenutories of Karkii and Qond BSjds and chiefs in 
some parts, and on estates of Hindu Rijputs mothers, there 
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-wei’e relicB of these systems surviving, in the fact that 
certain chiefs (or rather their descendants) still retained 
various estates of different sizes. These were respected by 
our rule. In the Sagar ai^d Nai’bada territories (more under 
the influence of the principles of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces), the chiefs, locally called Taluqddrs, were made 
proprietors of their ovm private villages, and were given 
only the superior right over the other villages. Otherwise, 
the revenue was settled village by village. In other parts 
of the province (those that escheated in 1854), chiefs’ 
estates were called Zamind^jls (and sometimes jdgirs), and 
were differently treated, * Sixteen of the larger ones were 
recognized as Poudatory States, and are, technically, foreign 
territory. In them Government takes no revenue, but 
receives a tribute; and, of course, all the wastes and forests 
belong to the chiefs. 

In the minor estates, a Settlement was made, the details 
varying ; the forests and w^ste were in general left to the 
‘ Zaminddr/ bub under various restrictions, which I will 
presently notice. All this will be systematically dealt 
with and placed on a regular* footing at the revised 
Settlement. 

These estates principally occur in four groups ; — 

(i) the Sitpurjt group, including the jS.girs of Hush&ng- 

abid and Cjbhindwdi’^ (one of them, the MakrSi 
chief, is a feudatory) ; 

(ii) the Zaminddm of BAldghSt, BhandAi'a, and Chind^, 
who hold the wild and hilly country between the 
WaingangA river and the Chhattisgarh plain ; 

(iii) the Chhattisgarh chiefs whose estates cover the 
hills and jungles that surround the plains of 
Bfiipur and BiWspur^^ 

(iv) the Sambalpur ohiefshipa 


* Of w feudatory — 

Ka\vav(U\Aj Hakti, Khairttgayh, Nan- 
KaiiltCT, ChKixiicha- 

din. 


^ Of these, also sovon are feuda- 
tory — KdUhandi, Patna, Soiii>ur, 
Behrikol, Bamrii, Sarangarh, Raii- 
garii. 
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What we are here concerned with is to notice the treat- 
ment of the forest and waste land. 

§ 3, Forest in ZaminddH Estates. 

The original idea at the Settlement was to exclude and 
reserve, excess w^aste in Zamindarf estates, exactly as was 
done in the ordinary nialguzari villages. But this did not 
prevail ; and in the end, the proprietary rig] Us, which were 
formally granted to each Zamindar, were recognizocl as ex- 
tending to the whole of his estate, forest and cultivated. 
The i^antaU, however, contain provisions intended to secure 
the estates against wasteful felling of timber ^ ; moreover, it 
was determmed that the forest portions of these estates 
should be settled separately from the cultivated portions, 
the land-revenuo being fixed for terms of three years only, 
so as to be periodically subject to revision in case of waste- 
ful management. Bull effect as to this policy was only 
given, in the case of the Bhanddra and Balaghdt Zamindfi^rs, 
but the policy was to be enforced at the new Settlements. 

The opening of the railway works has made a consider- 
able change as regards these forests. Hills covered with 
timber that were once useless for want of a means of trans- 
port to market, are now available. And in some cases the 
illiterate Gond chiefs found it impossible to resist the 
temptation to sell whole hill-sides to contractors, who, in 
one case at least, cleaicd many miles of country, leaving 
the greater part of the timber to rob on the ground. 

The Land-Kevenue Amendment Act in 1889 made pi’o- 
vision for these cases. Section 124 A now provides that in 
any estate where the terms of Settlement bind the pro- 
prietor to manage his forests properly in accordance with 
* rules or instructions prescribed by any Ooverninent Officer/ 
and ho neglects the rules, the forest may be taken under 
direct management. The costs will be ])oine by the pro- 
prietor, but the net profits wdll be made over to him, 

* For example, see the rules regarding the lUipur and BIldsj>ur chiefs 
l^Chiinda h. section 334? P* 
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Co^ ' reacts, leases, and incumbrances on the forests will be 
voided during the management h 

Section 46 of the Act, as amended, also enables the sepa- 
rate assessment on forest lands (above spoken of) to be 
framed in the form of rates chargeable on the results of 
management in each year. 


§ 4. Allotment of Waste in ordinary Village Estates, 

In ordinary village estates (as well as in mu’dfi and 
ub^ri villages) the rule devised in 18 6a was (as in the 
Panjfib) to grant a certain area of w^aste to the village for 
extension of cultivation and use as grazing ground, &e., and 
reserve the rest to Government^. The rule was that an 
area equal to ico per cent, as a minimum, and cooper cent, 
as a maximum, on the area of cultivated land should be 
given over fco the village and included in the estate ^ 


^ Mr. Croathwaifco explained the 
amended section thua At the 
last Settlement, proprietary rights 
were in some cases granted in forest 
land, bnt the rights of the tenants 
to the use of the forest and to cut 
wood for the repairs of their houses 
and for agiicultural purposes were 
reserved, and generally the proprie- 
tor was hound by the record^of- 
righta or his sanad, to manage the 
forest properly and in accordance 
with the orders of the government. 
With the extension of railways and 
the opening up of the country there 
has been a great rise in the value of 
timber and forest produce, and 
couseciuently a difficulty has been 
for some yeara experienced in com- 
pelling the proprietors to act up to 
their engagements and to preserve 
thoir forests, Section 133 of the 
present Act was intended to moot 
this difficulty ; but the power to 
fine a proprietor two .hundred 
rupees for cutting down a village 
forest is inelfecfcual. The proprie- 
tor can probably make ten timea 
the amount of the fine by disre- 
garding his obligations and cutting 
and soiling the trecis in the village 
for^t. The destruction of these 
forests by the proprietors is contrary 


to the agreements, either express 
or implied, made by them at the 
last Settlement ; it defrauds the 
inhabitants of the^ village of their 
right in the forest, causes a loss of 
revenue to the Government, and 
may produce injurious effects on 
the rainfall and water-supply." 

® It is hardly now of interest to 
reooi'd in detail the earlier ordere. 
They are stated in Mr. Fuller's note 
in Book Circular No. XX of June, 
1887. The proclamation of 1854 
reserved only largo stretches of 
waste and forest area, and this very 
partially j for whore such waste was 
nominally included in a local Tnausa, 
it was so to remain, and the portion 
not really wanted by the village was 
to be separated off and held by the 
malguaaSr not as hia property but as 
a farmer or thikadar for Govern- 
ment (or, as Mr, Iteade said in 1855, 
* in trust for Government^), In 
i860, however, attention was called 
to paragraphs 17 and 18 of the pro- 
clamation of 1854, it held 
that this did not warrant large 
areas of waste not wanted by the 
village, being given over as part of 
the estate. Then came the definite 
rules of 1863 spoken pf in the text. 

* This was called the * doohanda * 
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Where the villages had already been mapped (as in S^gar) 
the excluded portion waB shown by a mere line on the map, 
which was not, and perhaps could not be, really demarcated 
on the ground. In other districts (as Narsinghpur) the ex- 
clusion was effected by recording, as the property of Goveim- 
ment, certain whole plots of land which had been measured 
aSj separate numbers ; and as the boundaries of such plots 
followed natural features on the ground, the limits of the 
excluded waste could be more easily identified. Where the 
Settlements were only taken in hand after the rules were 
issued, the excluded portion was simply not mapped at all ; 
the village boundaries only included the cultivated land 
and that portion of waste allowed as part of the estate of 
the proprietor. 

This last method is characterized as the worst, because, 
before measurement, the officers really did not know exactly 
what they were including or what they were reseiwing. The 
result has been that in Chandd and elsewhere, proper areas 
of waste were not left to the village, or not left in suitable 
position^. 


(twice as mucL) ixile. See Appen- 
dix A to the old Bettlenmxt 
head 2, and Nicholis’ Digest of Oimt- 
larSj Tol, ii. Section XX, p. 595. 

^ It ia sufficient lo put in a foot- 
note a brief allusion to the cases 
where, in actfelmg jungle tracts, it 
was not a matter of dealing with 
waste attached to known but 

of finding small scattered hamlets 
in the midst of a great expanse of 
jungle. In such cases to have 
applied the ' dochanda ’ rule would 
have only been to increase the 
village to a small i>lot. And there 
ware cases also where the cultiva- 
tion sliifted, a plot being cultivated 
one year and abandoned the next in 
favour of a now plot. 

The following is the text of the 
ordei'S as they appear in tlio Ditjestj 
of Circular LXXII of 1862 ' But 

tliesQ are ... the insUnoca where 
we should be specially careful to 
adhere to the principles adopted, c^f 
^*-not relinquishing lai'ge areas of 
forest and waste tQ individuals in- 

VOT.. n ' 


capable and unwilling to reclaim 
them/' Accordingly, when a Settle- 
ment Officer meets with a village, 
represented, say, by a few Oond 
huts, and a few peres of cultivation, 
in tho depths of a forest extending 
over several square milos moro or 
less, of hill and dale, he must not 
relinquish the proprietary right in 
the whole forest, because, from the 
circumstances above Instanced, and 
others similar to them, he cannot 
exactly decide on the rule by which 
tho right should bo confined to 
closer limits. It must bo remem- 
bered that, although <h)vernmejifc 
is willing to recognize proprietary 
right on the basis of possession, yet 
possessed land is defined as a rulo 
to be cultivation, on bho maxi- 
mum scale, 200 per cent, of uncul- 
tivated laud ; and that there ia no 
authoidfcy for granting proprietary 
rights on other grounds. 

‘ There appear to be two ways of 
settling such cases ; — Eirsfcly, offer 
to recognize tho proprietary right 
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The blocks that were excluded froTn villages were, 
naturally, free from rights of user \ 

It should be pointed out that this reservation was not 
made with the policy of keeping large manageable areas of 
forest, so essential to the well-being of the country. On 
the contrary, the idea was that these areas should all be 
sold and colonized, perhaps by Eui'opean capitalists. The 
rules for sale of waste lands, in 1 86a, however, met with very 
little success. In 1866, ^ clearance lease rules ’ were issued 
on modified terms. Some considerable areas were leased 
under these rules. But in 187a the procedure was suspended 
(experimentally) for a time; and in the end the wiser policy 
of retaining the Government title .was established. 

In Nlm^r, Hushangdb^d, and MandlA there were special 
rules giving facilities for the extension of cultivation where 
necessary K 

It was not tin the Borest Act was passed (3878), that the 
greater part of the available waste was declared * Reserved 
(i.6. State) Forest/ 

The circulai* of 1887, already alluded to, points out that 
the enormous area treated as State Forest, is not all suited 
for, or wanted for, forest pui’poses ; and, whenever there is 

in the - cultivation, an appro- holders, or their heirs, shall have 
priateamountof uncultivated land; the offer, which they now refuse, 

if the cultivation be scattered, act again made to them before any 

similarly, arranging the scattered such grant be concluded/ It would 

portionsas chats or outlyingplots of appear that in oases whore this was 

the main portion, and exclude the done, the area was afterwards in- 
remainder. Secondly, if this is eluded in State Forests and then 

objected to, because the cultivation came to be looted on as ‘ patch 

shifts its locality, or on other cultivation inside the forest ' (Book 

grounds, there seems to be no alter- Circular XX 0/ 1887). 

native but to reserve the superior ^ I do not, of course, speak of 
proprietary right. Frame the as- concessions which may have been 

sessment as if the excess of waste allowed, or to such special rights as 

were excluded ; guarantee posses- wore granted, in the Bdlagh^it dis- 

sion to the landholders as inferior triet, to certain settlers, who, in 

proprietors or tenants, but reserve fact, contract to pay their revenue 

the power to include the grant of on the understanding that they are 

the euperlority of the land in to get free jungla-produce for their 

their posaeasioii. in the grant of own use, and free grazing in what 

any portion of the excesaive wasto is now ' Reserved Forest ' under the 

adjacent^ which may, at any future Forest Law*, 

time, be made to a third party ; * ^ Back Circular No. XV, dated 

providing, however, at the same 13th October, 1883. 
time, that they, the existing land- 
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a real demand for extension of cultivation, a portion can 
be given up. The same can be done where originally there 
was too little waste left to villages ; or where (as is inevitable 
in large demarcations rapidly effected) the boundaries first 
laid down prove inconvenient. The great advantage, how- 
ever, of securing the forest area, while it is still abundant 
and free of pei*plexing rights, is, first, that a stop is put, by 
the legal act of ^reservation/ to the growth of new rights 
and claims ; also that large and valuable areas are not 
hastily given away, as they have so often been in other 
provinces, without any aderpiate examination of their con- 
tents, or any prospective study of their value. Land can 
now be systematically given up (as in Mandla) when re- 
quired, without impairing the compaetness and regularity of 
the permanent forest, and without parting with waste land 
that is more valuable for timber growth than for anything 
else ; at the same time the agricultural development of dis- 
tricts like ChSndd, where more than half the area is 
forest, is not prevented. 

§ 5. Rule 8 for Waste and Forest included in Village 
areas and other Estates, 

Rules have been made to prevent injury to the country 
by the wasteful treatment of forest lands where such form 
parts of the area included in the village estates. They 
are recorded aa terms of the ^ w^jib-ul- arz/ Certain valu- 
able trees are not to be cut without a reference to the 
Tahsildfc Where poles of s^l, shisham (D. latifoliu)^ and 
teak, are cut, one such of good growth, is to he loft on each 
100 square yards. Mohwa trees [Bassia lati folia) are fco be 
respected. Subject to these rules, clearing for bond fuU 
cultivation is not prohibited^. These rules being by 
agreement, there was originally no specific penalty for their 
breach ; but ^ vigilant care on the part of the District Officer 

^ rules in force at the time vised (1889) by a Connnitteo, but 

I am writing, are appended to CiVctt- it ia luglily probable that the matter 

Xiy of 18O8, KieboUs* cannot be settled without xesori to 

voL 1 p. 185, It is understood that legislation, 
these rules have recently been ro- 
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and TahsfldarSj should suffice to ensure a general adherence 
Ap^xyiiito them.* Sec. 1^4 A now applies equally to such cases 
sec. 1S4A. whether in Zammddn or in mdlguzaa'i estates. If the 
Settlement agreement provides for the management of 
forest, and the conditions are not observed, the Government 
may assume the management of the forest and annul ah 
sales, leases, See., which militate against the proper manage- 
ment. 


§ 6. Leejal Provimn regarding Waste. 

The allotment of the waste having heon already accom- 
plished under the rules laid down, all that was required in 
Secs, 40-2. (^jxe Ee venue Act was to provide that if, in the course of 
any Settlement, there appear tracts of land which have no 
owner (i.e. which do not appear to bo lawfully owned or to 
have been definitely and properly included in a mahal or 
estate under the arrangements which I have described), 
a notification should be issued inviting claims. If it is 
found that some persons had enjoyed certain rights, but 
never had exclusive proprietary possession, then a portion 
of land may he given to the claimant (or some other form 
of compensation), so as to get rid of his rights over the rest. 
This is very nearly the same as the North-Western Pro- 
vinces law. 


§ 7 . Law of the Old Settlements. 


The earlier Settlements . were made before the Land- 
Eevenue Act was passed ; hence it was necessary to pro- 
Cliap.vii, vide in Chapter VH, that they were to be taken as if 
they had been made under the Act ^ In order to secure 


^ It ia unnecesaary for the student 
to trouble himself about the details 
of the legal basis of the older 
Settlements. It is sufficient, for 
praotieal purposes, to eay that the 
procedure'was prescribed by a num- 
ber of circular orders and rulings 
ivliich vroro collected together in 
whai is somctlmefi oallod the Sdtle- 
ment Code of 1863, But the col lection 
vrm neither precise, systematic, nor 
complete. The Staknmt of OhJedB 
prepared at Iho timo of 
the Bevenuo Bill being introduced, 


aaysi * Throughout a considerable 
portion of the country, there ia 
little or no law regarding the Settle- 
ment j and the collection of revenue 
boyond what may be considered to 
be established by ancient usage. In 
some parts it is doubtful how far 
any written law applies j and elso- 
whoro tlio only law is either the 
‘ spirit ' of certain old Regulations 
of the Bengal Code, or half-forgotten 
rules which owe thoxr binding force 
to the Indian Councils Act/ 
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a reasonable finality to the decision of matters detemined 
by these Settlements, it is provided that all claims to pro- Soi*. 87 
prictary right in land, which were expressly decided to be 
invalid or infenor to the claims of others in whose favour 
an award was made, are now barred, and no civil suit will 
be allowed to reopen the question. Where the award was 
to a widow, it is to be taken that the widow has no greater 
right than she would have, under her own personal law, if 
the award had been in favour of her husband, and she had 
thereon succeeded to him by inheritance. A person whose 
claim was not exjiressly decided, may resort to the Civil 
Court, and prove his claim on certain grounds defined. 

The last clause in the chapter relates to' certain claims of 
^plot-proprietors’ (mdHk-maqMjia) which were doubtfully 
or erroneously dealt with — namely, their right to share in 
the waste land appropriated to the estate in which the plots 
lie. The Chief Commissioner is, in fact, empowered to put 
such matters on a pioper, equitable footing, the record 
notwithstanding. 



CHAPTER IL 


TEE NEW SETTLEMENTS. 

Sect. Law of the Settlement. 

§ I, Legal Pfovimm fegarcUng Sw'vey and Settlment. 

The Land-ReYenue Act (XVIII of i88i), as amended by 
bfo. 27. Act XVI of 1889, empowers the GoYeimment to notify ^ that 
a revenue'^snrvey is to be made in any local area. This 
gives the survey- agents the power of entry on the land, of 
erecting marks, and doing ^all other acts necessary for 
making the survey.' 

And when a local area has to be settledi the Chief Com- 
missioner (with sanction of the Governor-General) again 
Spc, 28. issues a notification defining the area and specifying the 
operations (e. g. whether assessment or a record-of-rights, or 
both). 

The appointment of Settlement Officers and their powers 
(including the appointment of a Settlement Commissioner) 
Sm, 29- are also provided for. When the Settlement is over* its 
legal termination is known by the fact that a notification 
39 ’ declaring completion is issued, 

§ a. BoundaHes. 

45 The Act gives the usual power to the Settlement Offi cer to 
require the proprietor to erect such boundary-marks, as he 
(the Settlement Officer) thinks necessary, to define the limits 

^ By 'notify, noUflcaWon,’ the notiilcation is made known on 
uotiflcation in the ofiicial QmlU of the apot'hy vernacular notices con- 
the provinco is, of course, intended, spicuously posted. 

In suolicftseaasthatiu'st mentioned, 
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of lands, mabfls, and fields, i.e. both, interior and exterior 
boundaries. The allusion to * mabdls ’ is with reference to 
the fad that it may be desii'able to assess different parts 
of a properiy in dilferent ways, and to have a separate 
assessment on. each ; as, for instance, in an estate where 
there is much forest-land; here the cultivated area may 
form a mahdl assessed in one way, and the forest may be 
another mah^l separately assesBed in another way. If the See see 43 
proprietor does not obey the order within the fixed time, 
the Settlement Officer may erect or repair such marks, and 
may recover the cost against the person, or, if against 
several persons, in such proportions from each as he thinks 
fit. 

Nothing is said about survey beyond the simple and 
sufficient provision, already mentioned, viz. that when a 
local ai^ea was notified as under Settlement, that, ipso facto, 
gives the survey party the right of entering on the land, 
and of carrying on their work. 

§ 3. Assessment in its Legal Aspects. 

Chapter Y deals with this matter. Every mah£ is to 
have its septate sum assessed on it. Section 47 is import- Chap, v, 
ant as requiring the Govemor-Generars sanction to the 
^instructions* which the Chief Commissioner gives to the 
Settlement Officer — 

(a) As to the principle on which land-revenue is to be 
assessed ; 

(t) as to the sources of miscellaiieous income to be 
taken into account in the assessment. 

Section 48 provides that all land in the mahdl is a source Sec. 48 
of income to be taken into account, To this the following 
are the exceptions Land sold under Waste Land Rules 
revenue-free; land redeemed; land , which is excluded asSecaec.4^ 
being the site of a town, or land from which the owner can 
derive no profit and which is marked off accordingly ; land 
which is held revenue-free ; and land which is exempted 
by authority fi'om assessment. 
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Agreeably to theYillage or MabAl Settlement system, the 
Sec, 49. law prescribes that the engagement is made with the pro- 
prietor or with the whole body of proprietors (through their 
representative ‘ lambardAr ’) of the mahal A mortgagee in 
possession, is settled with in lieu of the proprietor who has 
See.49,iasifc thus excluded himself h If there are inferior and superior 
SeT 49. proprietors, both interested i% the whole estate, the Act pro- 

vides that the Chief Commissioner is to determine with 
whom the Settlement shall be made, and how the pro- 
prietary profits are to be shared. If the superior is settled 
with, a sub-Settlement must be made with the inferior 
Sec. 50. (through representatives called ‘ sub-lambardilrs ’) on behalf 
of the superiors. If the Settlement is made with the in- 
ferior, the Settlement Officer determines whether the dues 
of the superior are to be paid to him direct by the inferior, 
Sec. 51. or through the Government ti'easury 
Sec. 50. It will be observed that the Act draws a distinction as 
regards aub-Settlements, between estates where there are 
two classes of proprietors co-existing, i. e., each with a cer- 
tain interest covering the whole estate (as, e.g. a Taluqd^r as 
superior owner, and the original village-owners who have 
yet maintained their position as inferior proprietors over the 
whole), and those where there is only one recognized general 
proprietor of the estate, but still certain individuals ai’e 
mSlik-maqbuza or pvoprietm^s of their individual holdings 
under him. ' The term ^mdlik-maqbuza^ does not include 
inferior proprietors in the former sense 
Sec. 5$. A special provision in these provinces, enables the 
Settlement Officer to make an order in writing, that a 
proprietor who fails to sign his qabuHyat (accepting the 
Settlement) or to signify his refusal within a reasonable 
time, shall be deemed to have accepted. 

In case of a refusal to engage, if there is only one class 
of proprietor, the estate may be held direct by Govern- 

^ This ia ao in all provinoed. vinces system ’ is followed. 

^ AU tlieso principles -wUl l)e * the Aefc ; definition danse 
recognized as marking the system, (section 4, No, 10). A sub-Settl©- 
Tkoy arc all to be found in the mmfcwrti/be made (when necessary) 
Revenue Acts of the other proTmees for mdiik"maq[bnzas (Act, section 
where the * North -Western Fro- $4), 
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ment. or settled with any one else ; but the proprietors Soc. 57. 
cannot be excluded beyond a term of thirty years. If the 
proprietors are a body and some refuse, the Settlement of 
the whole may be offered to the sharers who do not refuse ; 
and there are special provisions for making (in certain 
cases) the lands of the recusants into a separate estate, 
which is settled separately. 

The Settlement Officer is to report his ‘rates and method' 
of assessment ^or sanction to the Chief Commissioner, 
under rules made for that purpose ; and the Chief CoinmlS' 
sioner’s sanction is necessary before the assessment is offered 
to the proprietor. Even when the offer is made, it is suliject 
to a final confirmation by the Governor-General in Council, 
and maybe revised by the Chief Commissioner at any time 
before this final confiiTnation is received. Subject to this 
action of the Chief Commissioner and of the Governor- 
General in Council, the acceptance of an assessment binds 
the proprietor to pay it from such date and/or* 
as the Chief Commissioner may appoint. Further, if 
when the term expires, ho new assessment is ready to take 
effect, the assessment so accepted will run on, until a new 
assessment is made. To 'the last '-obligation there is an 
exception, when all the malguz^Lrs commit themselves to 
a written notice delivered six months before the expiry of 
the term. 

§ 4. legal Requirement as to Reconl-of-RigJits, 

The next step is the Record of Rights } Chapter VI Ckap. vi. 
contemplates the Settlement Officer ascertaining and re- 
cording the proprietors in posses-sion, and their shares and 
rights inter se; he is also to record the situation and 
extent of all lands held by them as ‘ air * (this, because of 
the privileges that attach to 'sir’ land, as will appear 
presently). 

As the revenue is payable through the revenue-headmen, 
called * lambardto * (or double-tenure villages, suh-km- 
bardSrs) it has also to he recorded, in order to prevent 
rivalry, and extortion of double payments, through which 
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ot sueh lambard^rs or sub-Iambarddrs, each co-sharer, or 
sub-proprietor, or plot-proprietor, is to pay. 

§ 5. Peculiar feature of Central Provinces Law-^Tenants* 
Rents are settled as mil as Revenue, 

See. 72 . A very noteworthy provision is in Section when 
taken in connection with the provisions of the Bent Act 
of 1883. This greatly enlarges the Settlement Officer's 
duty, and really imparts to the Central Provinces Settle- 
.ment much of the chai'acter of a raiyatwdi’i Settlement. 
By this section, the Settlement Officer has the duty of 
recording the status of, and the rents paid by, all tenants 
occupying land (not necessarily residing), within the mahAl 
or area assessed separately to one sum of revenue. This 
alone would not be very different from other provincial 
laws, but the section must be considered in connection with 
the provisione of the Rent Law, which I shall describe 
afterwards, when dealing with the Tenancy Act, It may, 
however, at once be noted that the Settlement Officer, besides 
recording existing rents, has further duties in fixing, enhanc- 
ing, and adjusting them, consequent on the assessment. 

§ 6. Revenue-free RifliU, 

Secs. 73-^. It is enough to mention that the Act provides for the 
usual inquiries as to revenue-free tenures, free, that is, 
(a) as against Government, (i) against the malgu^idi’s, i, e. 
the proprietors have to pay the revenue for the grantee. 

This subject had not the far-reaching importance it had 
in Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, where immense aliena- 
tiona ^ had taken place, and great numbers of claims were 
put foi'ward based on fraudulent or unauthoiized titles. 
I have often before remarked that the MarathAs had been 
avei'se to revenue-free grants, and generally pu t a ‘ quit-rent * 
on those they did allow. There are rules, and inquiries have 
been held, about revenue-free tenures in these Provinces as 
elsewhei^e 5 but the matter never gave any trouble L 

^ ThougK in the diah'iet qf Saw- abounds, the Bdjfi hod been induced 
balpiu, Where the Udyn Briihman fco give away large areas in nm'sfi, 
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§ 7, Rights of Projprrietovs to cevtcmi CesseSi ami 
Customary Rights, 

The Act Sj)ecifically requires the Settlement Officer to 
settle questions about village cesses (e.g. rights of proprie- 
tors to certain dues from shopkeepers and non-proprietors 
settling in villages) ; also almiit customanj dues to headmen, 
and village servants, and the corresponding service 
rendered; rights in the ' coviVion laruV of the village 
and in the village site ; rights relating to irrigation and 
easements, and any other matters -which the Chief Com- 
missioner may direct to he recorded in the ‘Administration 
Paper ’ [wdjib-ul- arz), 

§ 8. Form and Authority of the Record of Rights, 

All these rights as they appear from the inquiries made 
under the Chapter VI, are to he described in a record ; and 
the Chief Commissioner is to prescribe the documents of 
which such record is to consist as well as its form. The 
record is in the custody of the District Officer; entries Sec. 812. 
therein are presumed to be true until the contrary is shown. 

There are express provisions as to a civil suit being Sees. 83-^ 
brought to contest entries in the record, which gives 
authority to the Civil Court, otherwise excluded hy section 

Section II.— The New Method of Assessment, 

§ I. Method adopted for the Feio Swvefy, 

Having thus briefly noted the main legal provisions on 
which the new Settlements are based, I have next to 

&c. (atout one-quartor of the laud- altered on revision or on appeal, 

I’evenue). see seetion 120^ also section 1 a:, 

^ As to the flltoration of this The record being thus secured in 
record, after deposit, by agreement pointofacouraeyandpormanoneeas 
or in accordance with the result of a starting-point, the local oatablish- 
a suit under section 83, or because menta will have copies of the maps 
the record entry does not corres- and other necessary docamonts in 
pond to a Settlement decree or the same forms, and heep these 
order on which it was founded, or correct up to date, by noting all 
because, being so founded, tlie changes (under the supervision of 
decree 01* order was afterwards the Land Record Department). 
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consider the practice and the rules regarding assessment. 
But just a few remarks have to he made on the question of 
the method of surveying the estates that is now employed, 
in so far as it differs from the older system. 

The survey for the last Settlements was, as I have saidf 
done in the old method. The Revenue Survey gave the 
boundaries of villages, but worked absolutely independently 
of the Settlement staff, which had to supply the interior, or 
field-to-field survey — why, is not apparent. The Settle- 
ment Officer used his patwarls whero they were capable ; 
and where (as in the Nagpur districts) they did not exist, 
he indented on the North-Weatorn Provinces for ‘Amins' 
or trained native surveyors. 

The survey was very rough, but it was quickly made, 
and not costly; whatever its defects, it practically answered 
its purpose for a, first Settlement 5 n a country where the 
population was only in exceptional areas dense, and where 
a very large percentage of the revenue-paying area was 
waste and forest. 

Naturally enough, what with original defect^, with the 
great extension of cultivation since the formation of the 
province, and the changes that have taken place, the new 
Settlements cannot dispense with a 

It was a question of expense and of other departmental 
considerations as regai'ds the new surveys, whether a pro- 
fessional ^cadastraP pai’ty should do the entire work or not. 

The demands of Lhe expii'ing Settlement districts may 
thus he represented : — 

(A) The three districts of the Chhattisgarh division (area 

8946 square miles) which awaited Settlement, and 
have been completed at the date I am wilting. 

(B) The district of Mandl^ and part of Jabalpur^ (4049 

square miles), and a part of ChdndA, the Settle- 
ments of which fell in between 1887 and 1889. 

( 0 ) Fourteen districts, of which the Settlements fall in 
between X893 and 1897 (30,577 square miles). 

^ Tho pargana. 
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As arranges enta were effectively made for re-organizing 
the district staff of pativdris and their supervisors— the 
kamingos, their utilization for the re-survey and for the 
improvement of the records, could be counted on. It was 
no light task to weed out the incompetent, and to organize 
and instruct a staff of about 4coopatwariB ; but it has been 
accomplished under Mr. Fuller, the Commissioner of 
Settlements. Consequently, the survey conaitsts of two 
portions ; — 

(i) The preliminary traverse ^ surveys, giving village 
boundaries, and fixed points, and a aystom of 
triangles, made by the professional suivey (Sur- 
veyor GencrabB Department) with scientific cor- 
rectness ; 

(^) the filling in of field details, and the preparation of 
field records, &c,, by the local patw^ris. 

The organization above spoken of could not be completed 
in time to follow out this system in all cases. 

The orders, therefore, were for a professional cadastral 
party to set to work, for the whole survey of the Bilaspur 
district (in group A), and a summary re-Settlement (re- 
adjustment of the revenue only) was made in E 

The Mandla district is at present undeveloped, and a sum- 
mary revision will suffice ; such patwari measurements of 
the highly cultivated poHions as are neceasaryj will be 
made, and the district at large left till the conclusion of the 
re-Settlements. And so with Bijeragogarli (north-east 
coimer of the Jabalpur district) and the Chanda villages. 

In the bulk of the districts, the system described will be 
earned out. The following is Mr, Fuller’s brief explanation 
of it : — 

^ As at the previous Settlement, the village lands are being 
surveyed professionally, as well as by the local patwArfs, but 

' Wlien olrcumstancea point to the tnae are waiting for the 
au enhancement, it ia, of convae, a aurvey and re-Kotfclclnent ; a iem- 
gimfc losa to the State to have the porary or auiumary readjustment 
old assessment running on for long of the revenue ia, therefore, a con- 
after expiry, as the increase, which venioiit resource, 
has become due, is not levied all 
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wuli the important difference that the professional survey fur- 
nishes the basis of the patwarl survey, instead of being con- 
ducted independently, and being merely of ase as a check. 
The work of the professional surveyor is confined to the deter- 
mination of convenient points on the village boundary, and 
within the village area by means of the theodolite and chain ; 
that is to say, it is confined to traversing and does not extend 
to field- survey, A traverse is run round each village, with 
stations about thirty chains apart, and if the village is a good- 
sized one, this is supplemented by one or more sub-traverses 
running across the village lands. These operations result in 
the construction of a skeleton map of each village showing the 
position of a series of theodolite stations lying round the 
village boundaries, and within it. The traverse-maps are then 
made over to the patwari, who, by chaining from one station 
to another, and across from line to line, plots in the details of the 
actual village and field boundaries, The method of survey is 
precisely that of the professional cadastral siiiwey adopted in 
the North-Western Provinces ; bub instead of the whole work 
- — plotting fts well as traversing — being performed by experi- 
enced professional agency, it is divided into two operations, 
one of which, that performed with the theodolite and chain, 
and requiring accurate angulation, is carried out by pro- 
fessional surveyors, while the other (the field-plotting), which 
is comparatively simple, is effected by the patwan's. It is 
chiimed for this system that it is extremely economical and 
that it is, at the same time, very accurate. As the work of 
the patwans is confined within the traverse lines laid down by 
the professional map, errors affecting the village total area are 
almost impossible, and as the effect of the subtraverses is to 
subdivide the village off into sections, an error, should one 
occur, is localized and does not affect the whole of the subse- 
quent plotting. The method in which the all-important 
matter* of area-calculation is effected is that followed in pro- 
fessional cadastral surveys, i.e. areas are calculated mechani- 
cally from the maps by the planimeter and acre-comb instead 
of by the more clumsy fashion of mensuration as has been, the 
practice in previous patwari surveys. It should be added that 
as under this system each patwari surveys his own circle, not 
oxrly is the fullest use made of local knowledge, but the 
patwAris, in keeping their maps up to date, after the conclu- 
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sion of the Settlement operations, nave the advantage of deal- 
ing with maps which they have themselves made, and with 
the details of which they are practically acquainted/ 

§ 2, Modern Flan of 

We ai’e now in a position to consider the interesting, and, 
in some respects, novel plan of asseBsment adopted in the 
new Settlements. 

The basis of the system is the modern (North-Western 
Provinces) principle of taking a share of the actual rental 
receipts of the landlord after allowing for the value of 
lands not rented, or held by the landlord himself. 

But in the Central Provinces, there are peculiar circum- 
stances, partly resulting from the natural condition of 
things, and partly from the creation of a proprietary right 
in the village mdlguzAr, and the consequent limitation of 
the rents of his tenants’ and the privileges secured to 
them. 

In -the first place, rents are very low compared with 
those in the North-Western Provinces, and are, as a rule, 
lump-rents fixed by holdings and not; by fields. Soil rent- 
rates are almost unknown, and the relation of rents to areas 
is not generally ascertainable with precision, since the 
lump-rent of a holding is based on a general consideration 
of its productiveness, depending not only on its ai’ea, but 
on the character of the various soils which it includes. 

In the next place, there is this marked peculiarity ; in- 
stead of there being landlords with tenants, a large propor- 
tion of whom (i. 04 excluding those who have any special 
statue) are left to settle their relations by contract according 
to the natural laws of supply and demand, we have here 
the hulk of tenants very little under the control of the 
landlord ; in other words, there is viitually a legally fixed 
sharing of the emoluments of land between an artificial 
landlord and the village cultivator under him. 

Under the Rent Law (Act IX of 1883), the rents of all 
absolute occupancy-tenants, and those of all ' conditional’ 
occupancy-tenants, mmt he fiijoed hy the SettleTnent Offi^cev j 
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and as these tenants hold no less than 6 i per cent, of the 
tenant-area in the Jabalptir, Narbada, and Ndgpur divisions 
(i. 0. three out of the four Eevenue divisions of which the 
province consists), the proportion of the rentals which 
Act IX have to be authoritatively fixed is very great. Practically 
sleaf 54 A, Settlement Officer to fix the rents of 

andaec.15. even the ordinary tenants. For the indlgu 25 ars can only 
enhance by a civil suit, and theroforcj at Settlement time 
they will seek the assistance of the Settlement Officer to 
get the rents of ordinary tenants fixed for them. The 
settlement of ronta has, in those provinces, therefore, 
become a function of Government ; and the rental on which, 
(as the ‘ assets ' of the estate) the Government revenue- 
assessment is ba^ed, will be the rental which the mdlguaar 
actually receives. It will no longer be necessary for an 
Assessing Officer to assume (or calculate) as the assets of 
an estate, a rental value which may, or may not be realized, 
when the rents of tenants come to be adjusted for actual 
payment from the beginning of the next agricultural year. 
The rental value which the Settlement Officer makes out 
according to his rules for assessment, will be given effect 
to by him. It need hai’dly be pointed out what a radical 
change this will bring about in the position of the proprie- 
tor^ and how gi'eatly it secures him against loss from the 
hastiness of the Settlement Officer or the recusance of his 
tenants. Under the former system of Settlement, tho share 
of the Government was a fixed sum, while -the share of the 
proprietor was in a great measure what he himself could 
make it. In future, the propiietoPs share will be as fixed 
and secure as that of the State itself. From these consider- 
ations it follows that the great object is to have rents as 
equable as possible. 

§ 5* Objects of thi New Aemment and JRent-SettUmmt 

It may, therefore, be stated that the main objects of the 
new system are,— (x) to equalize rents, and (a) to raise 
them to what is a proper rate, in view of the great rise of 
prices, increase of cultivation and of population, and growth 
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of oilier material advantages which have occurred since 
the old Settlements were made. 

As regards (i) it is notorious that the rents have^ from 
various causes, been hitherto falling very unequally. As 
regards ('z) it is comparatively easy to find out a fair 
standard rental, for each village, in a group where the 
general conditions are similar. 

But to understand how the rent rates actually fall in 
different villages, and thus to raise them all equally and 
faiidy, it is necessary to have some means of reducing the 
area of all varieties of soil to a number of units of equal 
value capable of comparison one with the other* 

§ 4. Method of CoTtiparison. 

The following is the method adopted as described by Mr. 
F uher : — 

‘In calculating what would be a fair rent for a tenant’s 
holding no attempt is made to argue by induction^ from such 
considerations as the amount and value of the produce, the 
cost of cultivation, and the share of the net profits which 
might on theoretical grounds be reasonably taken as the rent. 
The rent now ^aid on each holding is taken as the starting^oint 
for calculating the revised rent to he m^de payable upon it ; 
and the amoimt of enhancement imposed is determined hy compar- 
ing the present rental imth the standard rental taken to be a fair 
one in the case of the pariiciilar village. The determination of 
the standard rental for the village rests partly on a compaidson 
of its rental incidence with that of other similar villages, and 
partly on general considerations, the principal of which is the 
extent to which rents have risen in the village ^during the 
currency of {Settlement, compared with the extent to which 
they might fairly have been expected to rise looking to the 
increase of cultivation, and the rise of prices. The system 
therefore principally works through comparison, and great 
trouble is taken to make the comparison a fair ono. The real 
incidence of the rental of two villages cannot, of course, be 
fairly compared by means of the all-round rate at which it falls 
per acre, for the use of this rate would rest on the assumption 
that hoth villages were alike, not only in the classes of soil 
which they contain, but also in the proportion in which these 

VOi/. II. E e 
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classes entered into the cultivated area ; and such an assump- 
tion would rarely be a true one. To make a just comparison 
of the rental incidence of two villages it is necessary to reduce 
their rent-paying area to, so to speak, a common, denominator ; 
and this is effected by multiplying the area under each class of 
land by a factor representing the relative j^roduGiivcMss^ of the 
class, and by dividing the rental by the number of ^ soil-units * 
so obtained* If, for example, the productiveness of black soil 
to red soil is as 20 : 12, and of two villages, each with a rental 
of B. 1000, and a rent-paying area of 1000 acres, one (A) con- 
tains 300 acres of black soil and 700 acres of red soil, while the 
other (B) contains 600 acres of black soil and 400 acres of red 
soil, the real incidence of the rental will be calculated as 
follows : — 

A* Acres. 

Dlaclc 300 x ao = 6000 

Hed ^oo X la == 8400 


14,400 Boil'Unita. 

anna. 

Incidence of rental per soil-unit » si i.n 

14400 

I. Acres. 

Black 600 X so « 12,000 
Bed 400 X 13 4800 

16,800 

anna. 

Incidence per soil-unit » = 0.95 


^ * HeUtive productiveness "—or 
better, it might be, * relative value 
to the tenant** 

The precariousness or certainty 
of yield is taken into consideration 
in estimating fertility and value. 
Supposing, for instance, that in 
normal years, two soils were in pro- 
portion as 9 ; 6 ; but in years of 
scanty rainfall, the produce of the 
first is secure, because of irHgafcion, 
and the second, hardly returns the 
seed sown. Supposing also that 
years of deficient rainfall occur so 
often tliat it can bo calculated that 
in every five years there will ho two 
of failure } then the comparison of 
the iwo soils should not siand as 9 ; 
6, but on a proportion which is tho 
mean of the averages of each of the 
, live years. 

Tim writer of the able Pionm 
articles, which will prosGt^Uy bo 
alhtdtMl to» also points out that the 
not produce not the gross ia looked 
to ia making eompariftons 


* Thus if the ratios of gross out- 
turn on four classes of soil . . . are 
found to bo as 10 : 8 : 5 : 2, and if 
it is further found that the coat of 
seed and cultivation is, say, a -ji^th 
part of the average crop on the 
highest class of soil, the figure 
representing this cost, which docs 
not, of coui-se, vary perceptiblywith 
the class of soil, should be subtract- 
ed from each of the numbers of 
the series, leaving the resulting 
factors as 9 : 7 : 4 : r. In the aa- 
sesament of the higher classes of 
soil this consideration is of no great 
proctical importance, but on coming 
to the lower classes it will be seen 
that the ratio 5 i 2 is very different 
from that of 4 ; i. A neglect of 
this principle might thus lead to a 
considerable over-assessment of 
inferior soils, a danger which is 
probably the greatest of the many 
with which the path of the Sottlo- 
ment Ollicor is boeei" 
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^ Village B is shown to he paying at a rate which is really 
lighter than that of village A, although the all-round acreage 
rate is precisely the same in both cases.’ 

§ 5. Classification of Soils, 

‘ The first step towards framing a standard rental for a 
village is the classification of its cultivated lands. The detail 
in which this classification must be effected depends, of course, 
on the heaviness of the rental. In tracts, for instance, where 
the rental falls at no higher rate per acre than eight annas, so 
much detail is not required as in a tract where the rate per 
acre is one rupee : and hence the classes into which lands are 
gi’ouped in the E^ipiir and Bildspur districts are less numerous 
and complex than those which liavo been used in the Chdnda 
district, Moreover, in Kaipur and Bilaspur, holdings consist, 
as a rule, of scattered plots, and include land of all qualities in 
something approaching a like proportion, and this, of course, 
renders very elaborate classification less necessary than it 
would be in places where holdings in the same village differ 
very greatly from one another in productive capacity* Hence 
it has been considered sufficient in these districts to class the 
land mainly according to its soil, making, however, a distinc- 
tion between embanked and unembanked ” land \ Sepa- 
rate classes are also used for land which is irrigable and which 
lies close round the village site, but the area included imder 
these heads in these districta is comparatively small. I am to 
add, however, that greater complexity is being introduced into 
the classification, and that during the current season land is 
being classed according to its position, and the lie of its surface, 
as well as according to its soil. It is to be understood that the 
distinctions which are drawn in classing land are all distinc- 
tions which are well known to the people, and for which terms 
are in common use. No attempt is made to class land on any 
novel principles.' 


§ 6. Soil-FactoT 8 , 

' The next step is to decide on the figures which may be taken 
to represent the relative values of the soil olassea inter 
These figures or, as they are called, ^^soil-factors,'' are determined 
by the result of careful local inquiry supplemented in most 

' The emban^mont is fco secure retention of water. 

E e a 
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cases by numerous crop experiments. It may be explained 
that to arrive at the relative value of a number of classes of 
land is a far easier task than it would be to arrive at a scale of 
actual rates which might be used for their valuation. People 
will readily give information regarding the relative value of 
one class of land compared with another, when, they would be 
moat reluctant to afford a clue to theii’ actual rental value. 

^ The villages are next thrown into assessment groups, and 
if in any assessment group a class of land is much superior or 
inferior to the average, its factor is modified accordingly.’ 

§ 7. Enhancevierit of Saies^ how ejf acted* — Standard 
XInit-voia* 

'The present "unit-incidence ’’ of the rental of each village 
in the group is then calculated by multiplying the area of each 
soil-class by its factor, adding together the “soil-unite” thus 
obtained, and dividing the present rental by the total number 
of soil-units ; and the unit-incidence of the group as a whole is 
calculated in the same way. A st(indard unit-rate for the grou^ 
is then defeminecl hg raismg its mit-imidenee to a figure which is 
justified hy an examination of the unit-inoidences of individual 
villages in the groupj with special reference to the amount of 
rent enhancement which has taken place in them during the 
currency of Settlement, contrasted with the amount of en- 
hancement which might faiidy have been expected having 
regard to the extension of cultivation, the improvement of 
communications, the increase of population and the -rise of 
prices. It is then determined how far the rental of each 
village should be enhanced having regard to (i) its upit-inci- 
denca compared with that of other villages and the standard 
unit-rate for the group, and (2) the amount of enhancement 
which has actually taken place during the currency of Settle- 
ment on grounds other than the extension of cultivation, that 
is to say, the amount by which the rent-rate has risen or fallen 
during the currency of Settlement*. When the amount of 

' In the riorucr of January-Pob- of onhancomenfc is necossa^ j and 
ruaty, appeared a series it may be added that if it is necos- 

ofuscfui articles on the new system, sary, it seems greatly to diminish 
On this passage in the text, the the value of tho system itself. The 
writer obsems i-‘ We confess that capacity of a cultivator to pay hia 
we do not undorJitand why» if the rciufc may be increased in four ways ; 
nyat«m of soil-unit incidence is to by possession of a larger area of 
be roUcd on, so complex a method land ; by increased produce from 
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enhancement which may luuiy be imposed has been deter- 
mined, the iinii- incidence of the oUlar/e is raised hn a corrcs2)omh>u/ 


Uiis land, a roHulfc due to liin own 
labour ami akill ; by readier «al& 
for his prodvice ; and, finally, by 
higher prices for that produce. Of 
these four ground.s on whicli a claim 
to onhancemeiit may be ba.sed, the 
first two are individual, while the 
two last arc general. The point on 
wliich we -wish now to lay stress 
is that by rodueiug the land to a 
common denominator and calculat- 
ing a unit'inevdonce the first two 
grounds have been provided for, 
and that aa regards these grounds 
foronhaiicoment all that apparently 
need be done ife to comparo villages 
wliero the unit-iucidenco ia low 
with those where it ia high, and to 
ascertain whether there are any 
circumstances in these villages, 
apart, it should be carefully noted, 
from the area and character of the 
land, which justify the difference 
of incidence. If there are not, 
there seems no Buffieient reason 
why tho lower rate should not he 
enhanced to the higher, subject to 
the considerations which have been 
previously referred to. The only 
circumstances under which further 
inquiry would seem to he needed is 
where the highest unit-incidence in 
the group is found not to suffice, 
when applied generally, to secure 
a perceptible enhancement, and as 
this may (for we have no facta 
before us on this point) be frequent- 
ly the case, it may he well to deal 
with this possibility in greater 
detail. 

Suppose then that in a given 
group of villages tho highest unit- 
incidence ia, say, $, while in no 
village is It less th.an 3*5, and that, 
consequently, an aU-round increase 
up to 3 would only give an imper- 
ceptible enhancement. Wo will 
fuither suppofio that thorn are 
several villages in the group where 
the inoidonce ia already 3 or close 
to that amount. Xu this case all 
that would appear to be necessiiry 
would be to ascertain the ojcistlng 
incidence in a series of individual 
holdings, especially those of un- 
privileged raiyats, in those vQlagea 


where the all-round rent- rate is 
highobt. If in holding after hold- 
ing so examined, the present unit- 
rute wera found to be 3 5, 4, 5, or 
more, and if it was further found 
that these rates were being paid 
without difficulty, it would seem, 
wo far as we uncleratand tlu' 
BysU'in w(j are cussing, to la* 
perfectly justi liable to take a moan 
of thcbc rates, way 3*5, and to 
apply it t<t all tho villages in the 
group, wifcli due allowance for antdit 
personal or lociil circiimstancf.s, 
othtsr than coiiuf’ctod with 

the iircsa or quabty of the land, as 
might make furtlicr moderation 
necessary in specilic casoy. It may, 
of course, be urged that we have 
failed to deal with the ca.se where 
few or no holdingj> yield on analysis 
higher rate.9 than those ruling in 
the group and where it is accord- 
ingly necessary to enhance, not up 
to a given standard of actual pay- 
ment, hut according to .some rule 
which has to be devised by those 
on whom the work of Settlement 
falls. We incline to think, how- 
ever, that in the preaent state of 
the local Tenancy Law such cases 
must be rare, and we veiy much 
doubt whethtA’, if on any given area 
they were found to exist, any gen- 
eral scheme of enhancement would 
be advisable, 

Eor the great majority of existing 
cases the system of aoU-unit inci- 
dence appears to furnish a con- 
venient and effective method of 
assessment j and without fuidher 
local facta to guide us, we fail to 
understand why a plan should be 
resorted to which first fixes a 
standard unit-rate based on actual 
and possible rent enhancement, and 
then proceeds to reverse the pro- 
cess by caloulating the possible 
onhancomeat with reference to 
tho standard unit-rate and the 
actual rise in rent-rate-i which has 
taken place since the previous 
Sottlomont. It is possible, how- 
ever, that there arc voaAjona for 
distrusting tho unit-incidcuco aa n 
•guide to assessment which arc not 
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amount and the revised i.mit-raie thus ohtahied when multiplied 
ivith the soil-factors for the assess7nent group, gives the actual rent- 
rates per acre which will yield fche enhancement anticipated — 
which will in fact bring out the standard rental alluded to 
above/ 

§ 8 . Use of the Rates does not render Individual 
Vacations impossible, 

‘ It will be obeeiwed that this system admits of considerable 
difforencos between the yaluation of one village and that of 
another in the same group. In settling the unit-rate of a 
village^ regard ia paid to the ckcumstancea of the village (the 
cMcf of which are its present unii-incklence and the extent of 
the enhancement which has taken place in its rental since 
Settlement) as well as to the unit-rate which might fairly be 
used for the gx’oup as a whole ; and hence a Settlement Officer 
is not obliged to follow his grouping to its logical consequence 
and value all the land in a group at the same rates. 

‘The system, it will be seen, provides that tho rates which 
are used for the valuation of land in each village are suitable 
rates having regard to the circumstances of the ‘village ; and it 
further provides that the rent which ia imposed on each hold- 
ing in a village, is a suitable rent having regard to the present 
payment made on the holding. The area of each holding is 
carefully tabulated according to the various soil-classes, and a 
rental is deduced for it by means of the rates, which may be 
taken as tlie standard rental of the holding. But the rental 
which is actually imposed may differ considerably from the 
standard. If the present rental is in excess of the standard 
rental it does not follow that it will be reduced, and if the 
present rontai is much below the standard rental it is not 
necessarily enhanced up to it ; bub the Bettlemexit Officer in 
proposing a rent may take a figure between the two. In fixing 
individual rents as well as in fixing village rent-rates, care is 
taken to provide for xio larger enhancoment than can be made 
payable without risk of hardship. If, for instance, a comsider- 
able proportion of tho area of a holding has fall on out of cultiva- 
tion owing to the misfortuno of the tenant, this is considered 

ttt ffrst and ifc may also ingfl fails to furnish rates high 

be that in some cases oven a do- enough to yield a perceptible an- 
tailed scrutiny of indlyidual hold- hancemont.' 
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to be a ground for assessing the holding to loss than a full 
rent. It may be mentioned here that, as we are not assessing 
on prospective assets, land which is permanently out of culti- 
vation is not assessed. Moreover, in iho case of the poorest 
soils, which require periodic resting fallows, new falloio is ex- 
empted from assessment up to a maximum area equal to one-third 
of the total area of the soil included in a holding. It is to he 
added that the vents hxod on paper in this way are not accepted 
as absolutely final till they have been' announced to the people, 
and the officer to whom the work of rent aiinounceincnt is 
ontrustod has power to alter a rent as sanctionoil, if there is 
good reason for doing so. But as the total rental for the 
village may eorialnly bo taken as a fair one in its aggregate, 
when it has been worked out in detail with so much care and 
elaboration, no cliuiiges made at the time of rent aniiounee- 
mont are permitted to affect the total, and any reduction made 
in the sanctioned rent of one holding must be balanced by addi- 
tions made on other holdings^.* 

§ g. Further Exctmihiation of the Soil^unit System. 

It will be well to consider some-what more in detail 
whether this ‘ Soil-unit System ’ — this process of determin- 
ing units of equal rent- value — was adequate for the pro- 
posed purpose, and whether the units are really units of 
equal rent-paying capacity on which an equal assessment 
can justly be placed. 

The matter was so clearly put in the Fione&r article 
ah-eady alluded to, that I cannot do better tlian make 
another quotation : — 

^The power of a cultivator to pay revenue on a given area of 
land is based on his net income from that land, and an analysis 
of this net income shows that it depends on the following 
factors ; — (a) The average quantity of produce in propor- 
tion to the seed sown j {b) the certainty of obtaining tins 
produce ; (c) the nature of the crop ; (d) tJic money vahio of 
the produce. That ail these factors actually affect the rcsuU 
will be obvious from ihe following illustrations. In the 
Settlement Beport for the Bilaspur district, where Settlement 

^ Tlie Italics in the extract are, are inserted to fix attentieiv on eer- 
of course, nob in fcho orijfinal. Tlioy bain aallenb features. 
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work is uow in progross, it is incidentally mentioned that in 
former days, when communications were undeveloped and 
trade dull, yea: ^ plenty did not greatly increase the culti- 
vators’ money wealth. Grain existed, it is true, in large quan- 
tities, hut it could not be kept for an indefinite period, and as 
there was little or no sale for it, it had next to no money value. 
Here we find a large produce with a small money value, and 
consequently little ability to pay high money rents. As re- 
gards the nature of the crop, it is obvious that it makes a 
gfeat differencG to the cultivator whether he sows his plot with 
cotton or with sugarcane, or whether he grows wheat or rice, 
vdiere the permanent demand for the one is strong and for the 
other weak. Finally, .as regards the certainty of the produce, 
it may he noted that certain classes of soil are frequently very 
fertile when irrigated, but that they produce little or nothing 
without irrigation* 

‘In a year of sufficient rainfall, high-lying rich land of this 
kind may yield plentiful and valuable crops, while in other 
years, when the rainfall is untimely or scanty, the return is 
barely equal to the expenses of cultivation. Land, on the 
other hand, which is ardficiaDy irrigated, yields a crop year 
after year with a high degree of certainty, while the outturn is 
of comparatively uniform quantity. A cultivator is therefore 
far better able to pay a fixed annual rent on the certain pro- 
duce of his irrigated land than on the precarious crop of 
possibly richer soils where the yield is dependent on a suffi- 
cient rainfall. 

‘The facfcoi’s which express the relative reiit-pa3dng capacity 
of the various classes of land in a village must, therefore, em- 
body the results of inquiries on all these points, aud only in so 
far as this is done ^vill the unit'', which result he units of equal 
assessable value. There are, however, several features in nor- 
mal village agriculture which render the work of classification 
considerably easier than it w'ould at first appear tu be. In the' 
fii^t place most districts are distinguished by staple crops, and 
where there is a rotation of these crops the rotation is com- 
paratively unifirrm and varies but slightly with the class of 
soil ; moreover, the proportions in which those crops are sown 
in individual holdings are also fairly constant. In the second 
place, where m especially valuablo crop, such as sugarcane, is 
grown, the area allotted to it does not perceptibly change in 
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succeeding years, and where it does change it tends rather to 
increase than to diminish. The locality of the plots no doubt 
varies, but the total acreage devoted in any year to such a crop 
and the portion of this ai'ea allotted to the malguzar and to the 
several cultivators, will generally be found to show but little 
change from year to year, and still more rarely to show any 
marked decrease. In determining, therefore, the clas^ses into 
which the village area is to be divided for the purpose of calcu- 
lating factors, the first thing to bo done is to determine the 
staple crops of the tract concerned. If this is done, and if 
a uniformity of rotation and distribution is ascertained to exist, 
all that is ncedod is to fix the reiative productive cax>acity 
of the varioua soils under these crops, and, this being settled, 
to work out factors for the more valuable crops, sucli as 
sugarcane and garden produce. As regards the former, the 
statements of villagers, when tested and confirmed by suffi- 
ciently numerous experimental crop cuttings, will generally 
suffice to furnish reliable and satisfactory data ; and it is one 
of the great advantages of the system which we are discussing 
that, as is acutely pointed out in the Government papers on 
the subject, cultivators are much more willing to give informa- 
tion regarding the relative productive power of different soils 
and the comparative outturn of different crops than they are to 
specify the actual outturn on a given area, or to state the money 
value of the produce reaped in any individual field, Relative 
information of tliis kind cannot, they think, be used to enhance 
absolute payments, and they are on this account generally 
perfectly willing fo give the result of their experience as to 
the relative outturn on soils of different situation or quality. 

^For laud under staple crops, a set of factors thus ‘based on 
the relative net crop-bearing capacity of the different i^aiural 
classes of soil, supplemented by a subdivision of each natural 
class into irrigated, manured, and non-irrigated fields, and 
completed by a careful revision of tho factors with reference to 
the certainty of the crop in each case, would, so far as we can 
judge, suffice to give area-units of real equality as regards 
revenuo-paying capacity, and on which an assessment could bo 
based with every assurance of accuracy and inoderabiou. 

^ There remain to he discussed those lands which aro not 
sown with staj)le products, but which are devoted to crops of 
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exceptional value, such as sugarcane or garden produce. In 
the correspondence before us it is nowhere stated how the 
factors for these crops are calculated, nor is it mentioned 
whether separate factors are used for them. It is, however, 
especially necessary to touch or this point, because it is here 
that the principle of relative outturn seems to aiford no aid. 
To obtain information regarding the relative value of crops of 
wheat or rice on different soils, presents, as we have seen, but 
little difficulty ; but Lo ascertain how much the average value 
of an acre under sugarcane exceeds that of an acre under 
wheat, is only possible by actual measurement of the outturn, 
and by estimating the selling value of the crop and the cost of 
seed and cultivation in each case. This is, however, appar- 
ently the only case in which the comparative principle fails to 
give the necessary data ; and when once the fact is realized, the 
difficulty of determining the value of the net product of an 
acre under sugarcane as compared with that of an acre of the 
highest class of soil under staple crops, and of fixing a factor 
accordingly, is by no means insuperable, and only requires 
that the Settlement Officer should himself make the necessary 
experiments and accept no values or figures on hearsay. In 
fixing the factor for these crops, consideration would, more- 
ovex", naturally be paid to the fact that the cultivation of 
sugarcane or gai’den crops requires no inconsiderable industry 
and skill, and that as it is not desirable to place any check on 
the growth of these qualities, the factors should not be pitched 
so high as the figures showing relative crop value might other- 
wise justify/ 

§ XV, Mr. Fuller' B Ohse'i'vaiiom on some of these points. 

To some of the criticisms contained in the foregoing 
pf^ragraphs it is only proper to append Mr. Fuller's own 
general remarks, by way of comment : — 

* It may be objected to this system that it does not serve to 
give ground for an allround enhancement — an enhancement, 
that is to say, which would affect the highest paying as well as 
the lowest i>aying villages. For such an enhancementwe have 
obviously only a priori reasoning to go upon, But the system 
enables us to bring this reasoning to a convenient focus. If 
A priori arguments, based on the rise of prices, extension of 
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communications, suffice to show tliat the highest paying 
village shouid hear an enhancement of 25 per cent., the system 
renders it possible to graduate the enhancement -with nicety 
amongst the remaining villages of the group. The fact is, 
however, that so long as we have Bunnia proprietors^ (and 
they are rapidly on the increase) we need not be afraid of the 
lack of villages with a sufficiently high standard of actual pay- 
ments to guide our enhancements. Another objection that 
has been made is that under the procedure, as described in the 
official papers, the unit-incidence ’’ taken as the standard of 
comparison is not that of the highost p>aying villages but an 
average. It is true that xiii average iiicidonoo is struck and 
made some use of ; but its bearings do not extend very far, 
and the enhancements ultimately rest on the actual incidences 
of the highest paying villages. This must not, of course, be 
taken to mean that all villages aro enhanced up to a uniform 
standard. Such a course might be logical, but it would cer- 
tainly result in huiure. "We are dealing not only with land 
but with the men who hold it ; and the paying capacity of 
these men is influenoGd by a hundred and one considerations, 
often indeed extending to distinctions of caste. Mon who have 
become indebted must be treated leniently, although their 
debts are the result of imprudence. By paying veiy low in 
the past they may have made profits to which they aro not 
entitled, but they are on this account not one whit better able 
to bear a very heavy enhancement. 

^ When all is done to make rent and revenue assessment as 
precise as possible, there will always remain a wide margin for 
the intelligence and discretion of tlie Settlement Officer, The 
weak point in the system is, of course, the difficulty of framing 
the “factors'^ — the figures, that is to say, representing the 
relatm value of different soils, which are used as multipliers 
to reduce areas to a common denomination of soil-units. The 
results of actual crop-cutting experiments are Uvseful, but can 
never be sufficiently numerous to be really reliable j and we 
have in the main to trust to information given by the people 
and to an analysis of existing competition rents. In these 
provinces rents are as a rule not veiy high, and great accuracy 
in the factors is not essential ; but with rents as high as they 

* ‘ Bajiiya/ &c, propriefeors of the gos, or bought laud aa an invest- 
money-lending and moroantUe ment. 
class, who have foreclosed mortga- 
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are in some parts of the North-Western Provinces the difficulty 
would bo much increased. Under any circumstances, however, 
the dotei'mination of the factors is not as formidable as the 
task of framing fair rent-i’ates/* as the latter involves the 
determination of absolute as well as of 7'elattve values.’ 

§ II. Practice of Village-grouping, 

It should be remarked that the /actors or numbers which 
represent the relative value of soils are made out for an 
entire pargana or tabsil But the exact same figures must 
not be followed in each growp of villages within the par- 
gana, nor indeed in any particular village within the 
group. 

The groups of villages are made with reference to their 
containing estates having the same general advantages, in 
respect of being near or far from market, of * climate,* i. e. 
general security of production, and of the class of agri- 
culturists holding them. 

When one group differs from another, it may be sufficient 
to raise or lower the factors as applied to the gi''Oup, or else 
to modify some and leave out others ; and so if there is 
anything peculiar in the individual village. 

§ la. SoiUclassification. 

The soil-classification first of all takes the naturally dis- 
tincb kinds of soh, as Kanliai\ do/sd\ matdsi, &c>, and then 
subdivides them according as they are embanked or un- 
embanked, irrigated or unirrigated/ gaur£sa * (i. e. receiving 
the village drainage, manure and refuse), — or not, and so 
on ; and a different factor is arranged and reported for each 
soil and its several subdivisions or classes. After some 
experience of this practice it was decided further to include 
in the classification a notice of the poaiiioii of the land, as 
indicated by well-known vernacular terms, as this was a 
matter which affected value and productiveness. Thus 
some land gets moktened by percolation (tarhatti, pajra, 
&c.) ) some is moistened by forruing, during a part of the 
year, the bed of a tank (dabri) ; in rice-lands some are dis- 
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tinguiahed as lowlying and receiving muck surface drain- 
age, some are on a slight slope, others on a steejSer slope, so 
that the water runs oflF very rapidly. In non-rice lands, 
some, being of even surface, will grow wheat, others, being 
uneven, wdll not. In making the classification, such dis- 
tinctions are taken note of, either by making a distinct 
head in the table of factors, or by indicating a plus or 
minus alteration in the rental to be made in lands where 
the distinction occurs : either plan may be followed accord- 
ing to convenience 

§ 13. Practice in 'working out Factors. 

After determining the soils and classes or kinds of each 
soil to be adopted in the pargana or tahail and in the village 
groups, the actual calculation ol factors is done by observing 
the relative value as ascertained by different methodB. 
For example, I have the Report on the General Ratios 
(oi* factor-figures) adopted in the Rdipur pargana. Here 
they worked out separate factors for each soil and its classes, 
and for each, soil in each position (not using the plus and 
minus rental value method). 

The primary distinction is into rice-land and land that 
does not grotv rice. 

The former might consist of * Kanhar ^ soil (* black cotton 
soil') or 'dors^/ a brown soil, which is also found in the 
black cotton soil country but underlying it : matdsi, a 
yeUow or flesh-coloured soil, usually devoted to rice ; bhdti, 
highlying land which grows millefc, &c., and only rice in 


' In the latter caae we may have this form of table i— 


Soil and position. 

Area, 

Hsntal value 
at average mto. 

Plus or 
Minus for 
jwHltion. 

Net BantaL 
value. 

! ‘Kanhar' soil injwsition, 
called * G^huaiiiiri* — 

ActCfl. 

AnOiLH. 

Annas. 


Iq. it will jjrow wheat 

; 10-35 

aoS ‘0 

+ 20 5 

a 2 S’S 

Ditto soil, which is ‘ti- 





only grows mil- 
let , 


510.0 

1 

- 51.0 , 

4S90 
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good years, arwi if embanked. The same soils may be found 
in non-rice land, and there is also ‘ Kachar/ a sandy soil 
not used for rice. 

Each soil had certain peculiarities of position, viz. : — 

Bahara' = land lying in a shallow drainage, channel, or depresaion. 
Gabbar = level land of oven surface. 

Dad3id=land lying on a slope, 

Tangar=high-lying, receiving no drainage. 

G^hniihari = corn land iit for wheat. 

Tikiira= high-lying land of uneven surface. 

The table o{ factors was made out as follows ; — 


Eice^lano, 

NON-BraE>-LANT>. 

Kanhar 


JUfcdai 

BhiHA 

Kaahar 

DolsA 

Mat&ai 

BhAtA 

Palka 

cliar 

Kachar 

B 

G 

D 

B 

G 

D 

Tn 

E 

G 

D 

Tn 

U 

TU 

QU 

20 

Tk 

Gli 

Tk 

Tk 

Tt 


Patiwur 

2 ^ 

22 

X 6 

20 

15 

IS 

8 

20 

14 


5 

6 

3 

14 

16 

10 

B 

2 

18 

4 


Now, if we could find some villageB where the circum- 
stances were generally the same, only the soils differ- 
ent, and where moreover the area consisted wholly or 
principally of one soil in each, it would he easy, hy com- 
paring the rents actually paid in each, to see what, m 
jnncticei was regarded as the relative value : and, as a 
matter of fact, a few ^ Kanhar ’ villages, ' Dorsa * villages, 
and MatM' villages— i. e. where these soils were the chief 
constituents — ivere found, A comparison of rents paid 
brought out: — 

Kaiihar. UoWii, 

ao : i6 : 13 

Then again, they took the opinions of agriculturists as 
to relative values : and then they made a number of experi- 
mmts as to yield of different staple crops on each soil in 

* Xn the table which follows, to ;~Bforhahara ; Gforgahhar; 

aave space, X have indicated these Gh for gehuuhilri ; Ta for Tangar ; 
^ p^feion.^ differences by the tnih'oi and Th for Tikiira. 
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good and bad years : and they were able to gompare .factors 
made use of in an adjoining similar pargana (i;e. Bilaspur), 
which were known to be fair ; thus they obtained a number 
of ratios which, though not identical, were very much in 
general accord, so that after report and modification (if 
needed) by the controlling authorities, the above figures 
were accepted. In this pargana ceitain percentage ad- 
ditions were made for embanked lands, and therefore no 
separate column appears ; but in other tables, ‘ embanked ’ 
and ^ unembanked/ would appear in the columns ; and the 
same was done for ^ irrigated ’ Jand, and for that which 
enjoyed the advantage of manure from the village 
(gaurSsa), 

§ 14. Stejos taken after the Facton are approved. 

When the factors are approved, then as the * nik^sls ‘ or 
actual rent-rolls show the existing rental of the^ villages in 
the ohak or group, the whole area can he reduced to soil- 
units of equal value, by the use of the factors, as already 
explained: thus the actual incidence of rent can be ob- 
served : and then, by comparison of the groups and their 
tentals and on general considerations, a standard or cen- 
tral unit-rate is worked out. For each village they next 
look to what the existing unit is and what the general 
increase in the area cultivated, and population, &e., has 
been, and how.far the existing unit is an advance on the 
rate previous to the expii’ing Settlement ; on these con- 
siderations a unit-rate for the village is selected (either 
above or below the central unit-rate), and this, with brief 
reasons for its adoption, is shown against each village in a 
tabular form. This represents what the existing rate might 
be fairly raised bo in each case. 

§ 15. The Bent-rate BepoH* 

It will be well here to state, in abstract, the contents of a 
EenbEate Ecport, which is'prejiared for or group, to 

apply and justify the rafce,s spokort of in the last paragraph. I 
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take the Eepoii on Chak No. i (called Chattan) in the Mungeli 
talisil of the Bildspiir district. 

The printed repoit, commences hy describing the chak, its 
situation and main features, its soils, its communication- 
facilities ; next, its area is stated in a table showing the (total) 
area ^ occupied * (under crop and fallow) and ^ unoccupied ' 
(groves, forest, jungle and grazing ground, rock, and hill ; 
together with the area irrigated, number of wells and tanks, 
number of ploughs and of plough cattle. These figures are given 
as they ai‘e now, and as they were at the last Settlement. An 
excess of total area is explained to be due to error in the former 
measurement. The increase of cultivation is then discussed. 
Next the soils are stated and remarks made about the area 
embanked, and why it is that so small an area is gaurdsa or 
benefited by the village drainage and manure (Kharf is here 
the local term. gaurdsa), The area under cultivation is then 
considered and the increase under different crops commented 
on. Next we have a table showing how much of the land is 
held by the different classes of holders the proprietors, sub- 
proprietors or plot-proprietors, occupancy tenants and ordinary 
tenants. The payments of these are then discussed, and it is 
explained what has been the rise in rental due to extended 
cultivation, and what due to rise in rates. Then the ^ assets ' 
i. e. the income of tho estate from rents, as shown in the ^ Sfcato- 
ment A,’ is explained: this includes the rental value put on 
the proprietor’s ^ sir ’ and on mu’dfi land, as usual. The in- 
crease in the assets is thus brought out, and a comparison 
•made with the last Settlement. It is then shown that an 
enhancement of 25 per cent, on the existing rents would be 
fair. 

As regards factorSf it is explained that the tahsll factors are 
used with some slight modification to meet local peculiarities. 
Then follow tho Statements j A (already alluded to , B, the 
factors adopted, and tho important form 0, which shows 
the rates of rent at former Settlements and at present, and 
tho actual incidence per soil-unit as ascertained by the use of 
the factors. It is brought out that the incidence per soil-unit 
varies from 1*09 {which is the highest in the group of fifty- 
nine villages) to o'^i, which is the lowest. The central unit 
rate is 0*85, which it appears had been explained in detail in a 
former report. The average unit-rate of the old Settlement 
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was 0*67. The Statement also contains two final columns 
showing the actual ^ unit-rate ’ to be used for each ’vUlagCf and 
the reasons briefly stated. These individual village z*afees are 
all more or less approximate to *85, in one case going up to ’95 
(which was reduced by superior authority to ’90) and clown to 
*65 and *60 in a very few cases. In the case of some few of 
the poorer villages, there is not a rise but a reduction; but 
there is a general rise in the rents, as might bo expected, 
seeing the considerable increase in the cultivated area, and the 
assets generally. 


§ 16. Assessvient Report, 

The RenirRate Report being submitted and sanctioned, the 
actual rents can be made out, as already explained, by an arith- 
metical process ; and the figures so obtained can be modified in 
detail in any special cases ; and then comes the final summing 
up of the assets of the estate, by maldiig allowance for groves 
that are revenue free, for fallow, and by the addition of some 
value for ‘sair^ or products of the jungle. The Assessment 
Report of the cii'cle spoken of in the last paragraph, recounts the 
facts of the increase in the rental assets — how the tenant-rate 
had idsen 15 per cent, (or, taking ordinary tenants only, 25 per 
cent.), and how cultivation had increased by 2 1 per cent. ; so that 
the actual rental received had increased 50 per cent, and the 
total rental (assuming fair rates for sir, &c.) 35 per cent. The 
rental-rate could then he easily raised 25 per cent, (the unit- 
rate on the old figures being o'67, it was proposed that the 
central unit-rate should be 0*85 os already stated). This 
would result (after the allowances and deductions that are 
made) in a rent enhancement of between 15-20 per cent., 
and would justify the existing being raised 50 per cent. 

As a matter of fact the actual enhancements of rent were more 
in the nature of an equali^mg of rates than a positive all-round 
rise. The total assets on the new rental are then exhibited, 
and it is shown that they have risen 56 per cent. At the last 
Settlement, the proportion of assets taken as revenue was 60 
per cent, ; but it was very unequal ; in some villages falJing 
below 50, in others rising to 70 per cent, ; it was proposed 
to take 56 per cent, as the revenue (K 7292, on the assets, 
which, after enhancement, were B 13,113). This shows an 
increase of only 44 per cent, on the present revenue. By inore 
VOL, II. F f 
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equal distribution it will fall much more evenly. The modera^ 
tion in the increase is shown by the fact that whereas the all- 
round revemiQ rate of the expired Settlement per acre, was 
Ro*5*i, under the proposed increase it would be only Ro'6'o, 
which, considering the increase in cultivation, and the great 
rise in prices, is very moderate indeed. 

§ 17. Proportion of the Assets taken by Government 

The result of this system is to give a much more definite 
meaning to the word * assets,’ and to make these a very 
different thing from what they were under the old days, 
when an assumed valuation of the land^ and not a con- 
sideration of the income actually derived from it^ was 
the guide to revenue-assessment, Hence a very natural 
question arose whether Government could adhere, under 
these new c^irmmstances^ to a fixed rule that the land- 
revenue is to be about 50 per cent, of the rental. 

We have already seen that this rule had a great influence 
in the former Settlements ; but that, in spite of it, the term 
'assets’ is one which may have such a varied meaning, 
that in some districts a moderate assessment gave an 
apparent percentage very much in excess of 50 \ 

Many interesting points ajise ^ in the correspondence on 
this subject, but for practical purposes, I must confine 
myself to results. The rule, as a rule, has been abrogated, 
but this order is less an innovation than might be expected 

^ In thd Mandld dhtricb, for ex- ‘owner’ is a person on whom the 
ample, m the old Settlement the right 1 ms been conferred as a gift, 
revenue-rate was at the extremely and in so doing, the Govornment 
low figure E, o-a-S per cultivated has carefully shared the benefit 

aero ; yet the * assets * were so ealcu- with his tenants, by Ji^mg low rents 

lated that \ he revenue (at this rate) for them for the term of Settlement t 

appealed to bo 65 per cent, of them, is the Government revenue to fall 

* Among those questions, for only as a percentage of the malgu- 
instance, arises this : that where 7ar'a share, or ought the benefited 
you estinmto the assets, and leave tenants to bear part of it ? In the 

the owner to adjust rents with his Rdipur aummavy Settloment, for 

tenants under a law that allows instance, they calculated fcho rontal 
him a suifiuuuit power of enhance- us what it iiouhl be, if the low rents 

monfe ^ on th e ^ <)nhna ry cominoreial of occupaney-ton an ts were full rents, 

principles ^ of hurdhulding, there and thou tooh about 50 per cont. of 
y^u can limit the share of the that. But, if they had taken only 

calculated assets to a fund percent- the low rental, 3° per cent, would 

ago iu all cases. But, suppose that have given in gross, a veiy inade- 
(as in the Central Provinces} the quato revenue. 
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FoTj after all, the half-asaets was never a hard-ancl-faht 
rule: even in the North-Western Provinces, so much de- 
pended on the practical meaning given to the teun ' assets’ 
by the assessment proceedings. And in the latest orders 
issued in 1888, I find the Chief Commissioner only pro- 
posing ‘that the percentage of revenue to assets should vary 
between 50 and 65, in individual villages. Less than a 
half should rarely be taken, and the maximum limit should 
be 65. In the assessments already sanctioned for the 
Raipur and Bilaspur districts ... 60 per cent, has been 
taken as the maximum fraction/ 

The Government of India ^ agi’ced in general, that the 
Central Provinces should bo treated solely with roferoiH‘e 
to ‘local conditions/ The ^50 per cent.* rule Gs not con- 
clusive anywhere, is least of all so in the Central Proviucos, 
where ... the proprietorship of the m^ilguz&rs wafe a recant 
creation of the British Government.’ We gave them what 
they had not before, and it is quite right therefore to limit 
the profit of the gift to what is fair to aU parties. The 
Government orders further say, ‘ as it is these tenants who 
have chiefly profited by the progress of the country since 
the last Settlement * (and it might be added have profited 
by the Government securing their fixity of tenure and rent) 
‘ it does not seem wholly reasonable to obtain the increase 
of revenue due to Government, wholly or ntincipally from 
the malguzAr’s share of the assets; or in other words, to 
appropriate the whole of the enhancement to Government, 
leaving the landlord practically a fixed rent- charge on the 
estate. The Government of India was of opinion, subject 
to further explanation, that the provisions of the law should 
be fully utilized by enhancing the rent of tenariL-, with 
regard to this consideration. If, after this has been done, 
an assessment at half-assets on the rental of the old and 
new cultivation together, fails to give the usual proportion 
of increase on the old revenue, a larger share of the as.sets 
may be taken from the landlord/ 

^ (No, 45r li, dated 554th Au^st, 1887, Ilev^inuo jftiid AgriouUure 
Pepartmont, ) 
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In reply to these orders, a very interesting letter was sent, 
explaining the method of assessment^ from which I have 
already made an extract. Nothing was said in the way of 
^ further explanation ^ to modify the opinion that, by such 
enhancement as the law allows, the tenant should bear his 
share of the just increase. 

Section III. — Subsidiary Questions reoarding the 
Settlemeht, 

§ j. Assessment of Impro'oements^, 

New cultivation is not properly an improvement, so far 
as it is effected without any special outlay in bringing into 
use the inherent qualities of the soil. But it will have 
been gathered from what has been said, that our new assess- 
ments are on actual rents, so that a further increase of 
cultivation during the currency of the new Settlement, will 
go wholly to benefit the people. 

Durable improvements ore (i) embankment of land to 
aecuxe water for rabi’ crops ; (2) irrigation works, viz. tanka 
or ponds, canals, permanent wells, and lifts on the banks 
of streams ; these will be encouraged by exemption from 
assessment at the next ensuing Settlement. The new Settle- 
ments, and also future ones, will be for twenty years as 
a rule, so that a minimum exemption of twenty-one years, 
and a niaooimum of thirty-nine years, can be obtained 

‘ This plan may be a rough and ready one, but it would 

* There seems ground for believ- to this condition. Tho construe- 
itig that works of improvement of tion of smaller works, for the bene- 
a large and costly character were ht of individual holdings, is, how- 
oftonor made under native rule eyer, favoured by our system, 
than under ours. This is due to * E. g, , a well made just afiet' the 
the difference of system. The new Settlement now being made 

* BUjii’ assumed to be owner of the would, of course, not alter the an- 

HOil, and to take what he pleased, nounood assessment, so the benefit 

w) that he had it in his power obtained from it would run for this 

to give sway to favoiired persona twenty years, and it would not be 

very valuable privileges of fixity of liable to b© assessed at the ensuing 

tottura and rent, in case any person Settlement either, thus getting 

consented to make an imporfeanl thirty-nine years. A woU, on the 
tank or embankment* In Oh^add, other hand, made during tho last 
the construction of a tank was re- year of the revised vSettlement 

cognized OB a title to the lease© to would get its benefit for the twenty 

remain in possession. Most of the years of the next ensuing revision, 
exiatipg tanks owe their existence 
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be workable, and fall in with the ideas of the people. It 
would be an easy matter for a Settlement Officer to ascer- 
tain whether an improvement bad been made since the last 
preceding Settlement, as he would have the maps and 
records of the Settlement to go on. If it were found that 
the improvement had been made since the last Settlement, 
ho would go no further in his inquiries, but would exempt 
it’ then and there. It would assist the people to realize the 
concession, and would, without doubt, strengtlmu their 
faith in it, were arrangements made for the Ubuc of cer- 
tificates to persons who, in future, made improvements of 
a permanent description, formally declaring such improve- 
ment to be free from assessment at the next fSettleinent. 
The staff of p^twaris and their inspectors would enable the 
Deputy-Commissioner to make all necessary iiiqubics with- 
out difficulty. . . . They would, of course, greatly assist a 
Settlement Officer in giving effect to orders of exemption.’ 
^ . As to the way in which practical effect should be given 
to the exemptions in the assessment, it will be easy to do 
this in the case of tenants, in a way they will readily un- 
derstand, by under-classing their land for the purposes of 
valuation. In the case of the m^lguzars, the limitation put 
on the share of the assets taken, will prevent their losing 
the benefit of improvements on their own holdings.' The 
Government of India has formally approved these iules\ 
adding that *in fixing the term for which exemption from 
assessment should be allowed, Specially costly woiks should 
receive special treatment.’ 

§ a. DistribiUion of the Asmsmenis. 

It will be observed that under these Settlements^ the dis- 
tribution of the village totals (wffiich are not ascertained lut 
the lump, but by aggregating distinct area-rates) is not left 
to the people, as it necesaanly is in the North- Western 
Provinces and the Panjdb. It is done by the Settlement 
Officer; and though in some cases complaints w^ero made and 
the people were offered the option of re-adjusting the actual 

^ No. 105. datod Jaiiuary, 1888. 
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rat<‘B payable by ei4,ch villager (irrespective of the calcu- 
lated rates of the Settlement), this option was declined, 

§ 3 . Penod of Sdtlement 

The Chief Commissioner held that ‘ the experience of the 
current Settlement has been to discredit the fixing of the 
land-revenue in such a progressive province as this, for so 
long as thirty years/ The latter term is preferred in the 
North-Western Provinces, ‘where the conditions are dif- 
ferent, and where cultivation has fairly extended, and 
development is approaching its full limits. In the Central 
Provinces it is otherwise; cultivation has increased, and 
can atill increase enormously ; the opening up of the coun- 
try by railways will completely revolutionize the economical 
conditions of the districts ; so that to fix a Settlement for 
more than twenty years would be injurious to the interests 
of the State. The orders are to fix twenty years as the 
standard period, but to adjust it in each case with reference 
to the date of completion of the revision Settlements. It 
would be inconvenient to have all the districts falling in at 
the same time ; and the periods will be so arranged, that the 
Settlements will fall in one after another, and thus the 
>Settlement Staff will be able to deal with each at once, and 
not lose to (3^verni]acnt the proper increase, because so many 
revisions fePing due at once, all cannot be taken up. This 
modification will lead to some of the districts getting some- 
thing under, and some a little over, the twenty years. 

The Government of India has directed that the period 
for each Settlement should be specifically reported, and rea- 
sons given when the local area is proposed for Settlement ; 
or if not convenient then, when the assessment is repot^fced 
for the information of the Government. 

§ 4. Maiyatwdri Settlements. 

It should be remembered that all villages and lands in 
the Central Provinces have not been made over to 
guz^r proprietory. In the Chdnd^ district a number of 
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villages are settled ■with the rahjats direct ; and a.s thi.s 
system is likely to extend, direct provision has been made 
in tho amended Land-Revenue Act. 

I have already mentioned that when the waste areas 
were allotted to villages, there were a certain number of 
tracts in which it was not a matter of villages with adjoin- 
ing waste, hut of tracts of waste with small hamlets scat- 
tered through them. Here the waste-allotment rules could 
not be applied, and the villages were treated as holdings of 
miyats under Government, the whole plot remaining a.s 
Government property. It i.s further probable that a raiyut- 
u'dri system will considerably extend itself in another way. 
All tho surplus waste became district forest or State forest, 
but it is now recognized that a considerable portion of this 
had better be cultivated; and as settlers are found to take up 
the lands, it is not intended to make proprietary milages, 
but to treat them on a raiyaticdrt method. 

Sections 67 A to 67 1 of the amended, Act give the neces- 
sary legal provisions. 

Settlement rates imposed on raiyatd fields (or, as they 
are called in the Act, ‘survey numbers’) may be either 
progressive, or may be according to the results of each 
harvest. The raiyat's holding may be relinquished as usual 
under miyatwdri systems ; it is heritable, but tho power of 
transfer is limited : ‘ inasmuch as experience has shown, 
that the confemng of a transferable right on a raiyat proves 
too often-a em'se instead of a blessing. The raiyat is 
tempted to borrow money on tho security of his holding, 
and loses Ms land h’ 

The amended Act also makes provision for a headman in 
raiyatiodH villages— -for hia duties and remuneration. 

^ Speech of Mr* K Crosthwahe in introdvioing tho Bill into 
lativQ ConneUj Juno ayth* 1689, 
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THE L AND-TENITHES. 

Section I. — Qeneeal Features of the Pboyinoe. 

§ I. Ancient Qondwdna. 

The Central Provinces represent, at least over a great 
part of them, the theatre of four kingdoms of Oondwdna — 
the country of the Qonds — a Dravidian race. 

In the General Chapter (Vol. I. Chap. IV, p. 119) I have 
sketched what is known of the Dravidian organization ; and 
pointed out, on the authority of Mr. J. F. Hewitt how 
readily it amalgamated with that of the Aryan (Hindu) 
immigrants. 

We have no knowledge of the actual Gond kingdoms 
before the fifteenth or sixteenth century of our era And 
then it is certain that there were great Sijds with minor 
chiefs under them. Within historic times the greater por- 
tion of the country was waste and forest; and it seems 
probable that the location of permanent villages slowly 
took the place of the shifting and temporary cultivation in 
the hill jungles, known in these provinces as ‘ dhayd,’ or 
‘ bewar/ and ‘ niwar ’ in Sambalpur, As cultivation gra- 
dually became permanent, under groups of colonists led by 
their hereditary headmen, the evidence points to the fact 
that the headman never claimed to be the owner of all the 
village area, but each family held its own land on the 

* Sc<i Ills vaiy ints^Uak pap«r P- 613 . 
on Village Gommnnitiea in J^odirml ^ Adminisiraiim Contra! 

Soctdy o/AriSj May, 1887, vol aaonr. Prorinoe^, 1883-83, Part H, p, 9, 
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ancient and well understood title of having fii’st cleared 
the waste. As to the surrounding jungle, that belonged to 
the R^ja or the chief, though it was understood that the 
villagers were entitled to use it for grazing, foewood, 
timber, and other products- In course of time, as usual, 
the headman became more connected with the State 
organization, to realize the king’s or the chief’s ^hare in 
the produce. We have no evidence of landlord families 
getting a footing in individual villages, or of bodies of clan 
adventurers establishing (landlord) village estates. It may, 
therefore, be safely conjectured that if village communltieB 
of the *pattiddri’ type were ever to bo found, i.o. villages 
held by a body of relatives jointly holding and claiming 
the entire area in a ring fence, as lords of the soil, it 
would be, in comparatively modern times, from the chief’s 
estates having disintegrated, or where the chiefs or the 
had made grants or allotments to younger scions of 
his family. It may be conjectured that the Gond system 
of kings and chiefs — each with their estates — would have 
resulted in a similar state of things, if cii-cumstances had 
favoured it, as they did in other parts ; but they did not. 
Certainly the Qond villages presented no feature of joint- 
ownership, as far as we can judge from survivals, as we 
shall presently see. In modem times, throughout the Cen- 
tral Provinces, except in a few places where joint (zamlnddri 
and pattlddri villages) occur in the northern districts (where 
the Rajputs had been), the villages are like those of the 
Dakhan, of the non-landlord or raiyatw&ri type. We have 
groups of cultivators — each responsible for his own holding 
—and, as we noticed in NimAr, absolutely declining any 
joint liability for the revenue of the village as a whole. 
There was a common headman, who managed the village, 
and the usual staff of village servants and artizans, but no 
one claimed any proprietary right over anything but his 
own holding. 

§ 8iU of Ancient Kingdoms. 

As regards the actual sphei-e of the ancient eomjuests, we 
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have certain historical facts to go on ; and also a glance 
at the 'Census ’Returns will give us some clue to tribal 
settlements and conquestsj by showing the numbers and 
location of certain prominent castes or tribes. 

The Narbada Valley and the north-eastern parts of the 
SS^tpura hills were certainly the scene of Kdjput (or mixed 
Edjput) kingdoms of Haihaiy^s, Pramards, and Ghauhdns, 
as might be expected, from the neighbourhood of Raj- 
putAna and Malw 4 > Their rule lasted till about the 
thirteenth century. The Chhattisgarh districts of Edipur 
and Bilaspur were in the hands of Rdjput rulers at the 
date of the Mardthd conquest in the eighteenth century ; 
and Samhalpur was a Rdjput kingdom, though of the 
Orissa type, the people being Uriya-speaking and a large 
proportion of them Uriya Brahmans. 

The writer of the AdministraHon Rej)ort of 1883-83 also 
mentions a settlement of Pramard Rdjputs somewhere in 
the Ndgpur province. 

§ 3. Indications of THLes occupying the Promnee. 

As regards population, the Kolarian tribes are found 
chiefly in the hilly tracts of the northern pait of the pro- 
vince, and the Dravidian (Gonds, &c.) in the southern part. 
The census shows over eight-and-a-quarter millions (in 
round numbers) of Hindus, 3,400,000 of Drayidians (Gonds), 
half a million of KoUrians (Kola, Bhils, Karkus, &c.), and 
a small number of * unclassified aboriginal tribes As 
the Gonds have been progressively ^Hinduized/ it is im- 
possible to say how many of the ‘ Hindus ' are not really of 
local origin. 

The Dravidians form 30*8 of the population (Gonds being 
X77 per cent.)^ the districts of Nfmav and Sagar having 
only a small number, and Ndgpur also. The Kolarians are, 

^ 1889-83, large clans, of which some are still 

p, 39. more or less localised, a, g, the 

® Ths pi incipal of the oiMr Dravi- Muria of 3 astf£r, the Maria of Chrtn- 
Uian castes are Kondli (only in dA, and the castas called Pavdhdn, 
Samb/^lpur and Feudatory Statas\ Dhur-Halba(HaipurandBhandilrA). 
and Silbava. The Gomls formed and Bdhria in tho north. 
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of course, a small percentage (4*4 per cent.) and are confined 
(as might be expected) to Sambalpur with its northern and 
southern Feudatory States bordering on Chutiy 4 Ndgpur 
and Orissa. They form also an element in the population 
(57 per cent.) of Eildspur, of Mandld (6^3), Jabalpur (8 per 
cent.)j Narsinghpur (4*6 per cent.), Chhindwdra (3*2), Hu- 
sbangdbdd (7*3), Betul (ii'i), and in Nlmdr. In other 
words, the Kols, Kawdra, Baigds, &c., have spread througb 
the hilly region of the north and east from their home 
further east. 

There are, of course, many other castes who apparently 
came from the south and west, in smaller numbers. The 
industrious Kunbi or Kurml tribe or caste numbered about 
three-quarterB of a million in 1881, and these are supposed 
to have come from the south originally The curious 
tribes of Gdjars, who settled so largely in the Panjdb and 
then penetrated into the Gujardt districts of Bombay, ex- 
tended their location to the Narbada Valley, and something 
under 50,000 of them are found in the districts of Hushang- 
dbdd, Nkndr, and Nai'singhpur. 

§ 4. The Gond Village. 

Our principal means of judging what the Gond land 
organization was like, is by inference from what is known 
of Orissa and Chutiya Ndgpur, where we have examples of 
the Kolarian organization, and how it was modified by the 
Urdon (Dravidian) conquerors. 

The principal features of the Gond settlements appear 
to have been that they occupied the country en masBe^ not 
disturbing the existing inhabitants ; they would, no doubt, 
take the best lands for themselves, but there was room for 
both. We have e^vidonce, as Mr. Hewitt describes, that the 
Qomls had a strong central Government, which they 
established over, and in addition to, the earlier organization 
of the Kols, and which eonaiated in grouping the villages 

^ Thoro 13 Bomo reason to believo the soutb j tboir supposed connec- 
fchat they aro derived from, or con,- tion dr admiittur© with the Kaurava 
neeted with, the Yolliildr oaate of or Kuni Aryan clan has also been 
colonists, famous agriculturists of adverted to. 
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into unions (=:parhd and the ndd of Southern India), and 
managing the* affairs of those unions by councils of village 
chiefs. They placed the great Riji in the most important 
(central) domain, and grouped the other territories into 
greater or lesser chiefs’ estates, around the former. 

Their system of taking revenue ^vas apparently, in its 
original form, not that of taking a share of the giain-pro- 
duce of every field, but the allotment in each village of 
a certain area (called majh-has in ChutiyA Nagpur), the 
produce of which went to the royal granary or chief s 
granary as the case might he, or to some grantee or relative 
of tho king or chief to whom it might bo assigned. 

*The rest of the area,’ says Mr. Hewitt, ^was divided into 
allotments called ‘‘khiint”; these were assigned to the 
founder's families who held the village offices. All these 
. . . were made hereditary. They wore called bhuinh^r/* 
and were chosen from the original settlers.’ At a recent 
period, however, the king or chief added to his wealth llfp 
taking a share of the produce of all fields (except those of 
the founder’s allotments), and he then introduced an ac- 
countant called ^ Mahto,’ to look after his collections. This 
functionary was provided with an allotment; and- thus the 
kMLnis were held by the king or chief, by the old headmen, 
the nutldo^ the priest of the village, local and national 
deities, and by the old families: the rest was held by 
tenants and inferiors. The king took no revenue-share 
from the bhuifih&r lands or those of the priests, and hence 
land became classified into Eij-has, that paid the king’s 
share, and land that did not pay. Under such a system, 
of course, it was possible for the Gonds, who are represented 
as a peaceably-inclined people, to extend the villages, merely 
securing allotments for themselves and taking the rents 
from the rest, without seriously interfering with the cul- 
tivating possession of whatever people might be settled 
before — if any. 

Such a village-system would veay soon settle down in 
later times, into the ordinary village in which all culti** 
vatora were alike, the headman who becomes the Marfithi 
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p&tel (and the accountant) alone remaining superior. , The 
priest is perhaps ousted by the Brahman, and Life holding 
is represented by some fields held revenue-free for religious 
purposes. 

I have not found in the Central Provinces reports any 
such distinct vestiges of the Gond village allotments as 
we find in the ChutiyS, Nigpur territories, except indeed 
where the *watan' or official tenure of land, preser ed in 
certain parts, may be regarded as the survival of the old 
bhiiinhAr’s allotment or khAnU How this constitution 
was further modified by the gi'owth of the headman and 
the employment of revenue-famors, will be considered pre- 
sently. 

SEOTIOK IL— ZAMtNDiRi, JiatR, AKD TALUClDAai 
Estates. 

One of the most visible remnants of the Gond organiza- 
tion was the fact that the estates of the chiefs — greater 
and lesaex‘ — were still found in existence when our rule 
began ; and they have been preserved under varying condi- 
tions, partly according to the policy of the time, pai’bly 
according to the state in which they were found. The 
estates known as ^Feudatory/ and as Zamlnddri and by other 
names, represent the estates of chiefs subordinate to the 
ruling chief, and bound to him in feudal service. They 
represent also, in some cases, service grants of thfe old rdj, 
and estates held by wardens of the marches to preserve the 
peace of the frontier. In some cases, also, they represent 
tracts made over by the imler to a favoured individual, who 
undertook to reclaim the waste ; such a person was also 
called ^ Zaminddr ’ They are known by various modem 

‘ See the speech of Mr. R. Crosth- ed en it * (this was hy way of a 
waite in Legislative CounoU. ^ In lump sum or tribute, hut raised 
some parts, especially those which from time to time), ‘and who made 
were remote fi'om the seat of what he could out of it. Be 
govemmont and which comprised managed the estate by leasing vil- 
ft large amount of waste land or lages or tracts of Ian 4 “ theka- 

forest, the Native governments dto " or g^outiyds/’ who paid a 
used to assign a large tract of land premium(nft7.ariina)for theirleasos, 
to a person called a '‘Zamfndiir' and also a yearly revenue with 
who had to pay the revenue assess- numerous ceases.' 
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names as Taluqddris, and Zamfnddrls (* Garhotiy^. ' 

estates in Cbhattisgarli). Fifteen of the larger districts 
wore treated as ' Feudatory States/ that ia^ they are techni- 
cally not British tenitory ; they are administered by their 
own chiefs, without interference beyond oi'dinary political 
control, and pay a fixed annual tribute. When a minority 
occurs, or for some other reason, the Government may take 
the State under management till the chief comes of age, or till 
the special reason ceases to operate. This has been done in 
several cases to the great advantage of the State, which has 
been got out of debt and restored to its ruler in an im- 
proved financial and administrative condition h 

Of the fifteen ‘ Feudatory States ' one (Makrdi) is in the 
north in the Narbada division, the others are all adjoining 
the Chhaitisgarh division. 

There remain ii6 ‘non-feudatory (proprietaiy) estates/ 
Their Settlement was made with the ‘Zamind^rs* and 
necessarily on somewhat different principles from the m^l- 
gnzdri villages. 

It will be observed that there is no real difference be- 
tween the ‘ Feudatory ’ States and the smaller ‘ Zamindarxs/ 
except that the former, being larger and more imporlant, 
were treated as of higher rank, and as quasi-independent 
territory, while the smaller, though still allowed certain 
privileges, were included in the domains subject to British 
Land Revenue law. 

As regards tho vaiious titles already indicated for these 
estates, the term ‘ Zainind5,ri ^ does not imply any direct 
connection with the Bengal theory of Zamlndars. These 
chiefs were never invested with any office under any go- 
vernment but their own 5 the name was merely given them 
for convenience, as they were ‘ landholders ^ ; or else was 
copied from the cases where a grant had been made to 
manage a tract and reclaim its waste as above noted. The 
^j&girs' -were probably so called (in Chhindwfird) because 

^ Aa in many instances tlie m- tribes, it is not burprhing that their 
tat^ea are held by illiterate chiefs ndministrntion should often leave 
of the Oond> HabXa, or ICarku much to b© desirod. 
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the estates were connected with service in keeping order in 
the hills. The ' Taluqd^rs/ doubtless, received the designa- 
tion when the estates came under the Muhammadan or 
Mar^thii rule as the case might be. 

The status of proprietors of this class is by no means 
uniform throughout the province; and this resulted from 
the views that were held at tlie time when the estates 
came under Settlement ; those views varying from time to 
limo. )Spoaking generally^ the Taluqdfos of the S%ar- 
NarLada territory and the smaller Zamind&rs of Bhanddriv 
and Bdlaglidt (and some in E^ipur) differ but little from 
ordinary mdlguz^drs. But the Sdtpurd. jdgirddrfl and the 
Zaminddrs of Chdudfi, Edipur, and Bilaspur were granted 
* aanads/ and the succession is by primogeniture. 

The following brief account of the chief^s estates, district 
by district, will show the different principles under which 
the estates were granted and settled. 

Seon’L — The Adigaoh lapsed to Government in 

1874, and BO this district now possesses no such tenures. 

Hushangdhdd. — There are five HaluqcMri * estates (sub- 
ject to the rule of primogeniture) and three jdghdan'a (trans- 
ferred from the Chhindwara district after Settlement) b 

The Taluqdars of the Sagar-Narbada territory came under 
British rule some years before the Zamindlrs and jagirddrs 
of the Nagpur country, and were treated somewhat dif- 
ferently — according to the policy of the North-Western 
Provinces Government of the time. They were not re- 
garded as bearing any apeoial character v their estates 
■were settled^ village by village, in the ordinary fashion, 
the Taluqdiir being I'ecordcd as solo proprietor of his own 
villages, and * superior-projndetor ^ of others in which either 
headiueu. grantees, or farmers (thekfU^-rs) wore found, who 
were iield to dosei vo the sub-proprietarj^ statuR. The Taluq- 
dim differ but little from ordinary propzuetorR b 

Chhbidivurd, — Contains nine jagirs* No Seltloraent was 

* Seo S. R., p. 156, sections i3a*35, * Seo S* R., XI, section 

and lor some estates ’in J’atalpur, 499 j 
aeo the S. R , aeciion 98. 
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made beyond an inquiry into the rights of the jagirddr. 
The ‘sanad’ (or patent) grants the land-revenue, excise, 
house-tax (pandhari), but not minerals ; it imposes restric- 
tions on cutting the forests, prescribes primogeniture, makes 
the estate indivisible, and non-transferable 

In Ghdndd there are twenty Zaminddiis, occupying nearly 
half the district^ and including the gi’eat AhM estate. The 
boundary of the estate was mapped, but no interior or field- 
maps were prepared. The rights of inferior proprietors 
under the Zaminddr, and of tenants, were inquired into 
and recorded, and a wdjib-ul-’axz, or administration paper, 
orepared. 

The estates (according to the wdjib-ul-’arz) are non- 
fcransferahle without consent of Chief Commissioner, 
indivisible, and succession is regulated: the descent is 
by primogeniture. The Zammddr, as usual, gets (besides 
his rents) the excise, pdndhari-tax and forests. The right 
which would make a man * proprietor * of his holding in a 
Government (khalsa) village, is to give a similar right in 
the Zaminddil to heads of villages (pS^tel), muk^saddr, 
muktaddr, and fai’iners (these terms will he explained pre- 
sently). Occupancy-tenants are also recognized, 

Bhanddrd> — There are twenty-seven Zaminddri estates, 
occupying about 37 per cent, of the district area. The 
Zammdars have different rights. Some villages are held 
by them in sole proprietary right, others having been 
leased to thekaddrs, who are held to have certain rights ; 
in others, they hold only as ‘superior proprietors/ the 
village- owners below them being protected by a sub-Settle- 
ment. There are 590 Zaminddri villages, of which 2,yo 
belong to the first class, 139 to the second, and i8i to the 
third class. The villages were all surveyed and settled 

^ Forma of tho sanads are given villages and towns, like the ‘ muh- 
in the volumo of Translations of tarafa' of other parts, which was 
spedmmfcnm 0/ adop- the overlord’s levy on the non- 
tod in the Settlement, 1855-76, agricxiltural part of his community, 
Nagpur, 18S5. _ The eolleetion of this tax in certain 

* The Piindhari (or PiSndhai'i- districts is regulated by Act XIV 
patta— TTtovl was a sort of license of 1867. 
tax or fee levied from tnidei's in 
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just like the Mkdlsa^ or Governmont villages, except that 
the waste was left to the estate, but separately, measured £^s 
a ‘forest^ mahdlj and settled with the Zamiadar for a 
term of three years. 

Bdldghdt . — About one-third of the district is held by 
nine Zaminddrs. These were dealt with in the same way 
as described for Bhanddrd. Some of the ZamindAris are 
here held by two or three brothers jointly. 

Rdipur, — In this district there are seventeen of the 
Chhattlsgarh Zamlndfiris, variously treated. In two, 
neither Settlement-survey nor village records wero made. 
In fix estates, blocks of jungle and of cultivation were sur- 
veyed and village records made. In nine estates, villages 
were surveyed and settled just like Government villages ; 
rights subordinate to the Zamindto were recorded, and a 
sub-Settlement granted in some cases. The patents make 
the estates indivisible, non-transferable, descending by 
primogeniture ; widows may succeed, however : and it is 
provided that forests are to be ‘ managed by the Zaminddr 
under the rules obtaining in the Government unreserved 
forests 

Bildspiiv* — Contains the rest of the Chhattisgarh (proper) 
Zaminddris, some of them called 'Garhotiyji' (holders of 
forts). They were settled for twenty years, for a lump-sum 
payable by the Zammd^. No village -measurements were 
made, only the boundaries of each Zaminddi’l were suiweyed 
and mapped. Lists of the villages were made out and the 
rights of the gdohtiyds, or headmen, recorded. The forests 
are provided to be managed as in KAipur. In this district 
are two * tahudddri ’ estates They are settled very much 
like the HushangAb^d talukAs, village by village. 

SamhalpiiT .^ — Contains seventeen ZamindArfs. Some of 
the chiefs misconducted themselves in the mutiny, but their 
estates were regi'anted on proclamation of the amnesty. 
Agreements, called qahuUyata^ were taken from them. 

^ See form of patent in the W(^ib^ leaso on fixed terms for colonizing 
wl-'ars5 volume. the waste. SeoBildspuxjS.B., §313, 

^ An Arabic word tdhud, derived Kdipur S. 34^, 
from ^ ahd " a covenant, moaning a 

VOL. II. a a- 
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One of the most important, Ohandarpur-Padanp-ur, was 
completely settledj and the rights of the gdontiy^s and of 
the raiyats are just the same as in Government villages^, 
only that the Zaminddr takes the revenue and manorial 
dues, and the proprietary privileges generally. This 
Zamindari was not an ancient one, but a modern grant 
for good service to an ofEciaL There was some mistake 
about the original grant, and finally these parganas were 
given. Government was therefore bound to protect the 
raiyats in a special manner. 

§ 1 4 Mode of AseesGriient 

In most cases, the annual payment, or quit-rent, of the 
Zaminddr, called takolii is fixed for a term of years In 
future, as the estates advance in prosperity and resources, 
it is intended to bring the villages under regular settle- 
ment: the differences in treatment of the estates, which 
chai'acterized the last Settlements, will then disappear. 

§ 25. Zaminddris no longer ‘ Scheduled Bistricts,^ 

I should here mention that the exemption from the 
ordinary land-revenue and other laws of certain of the 
Zamindfiris (consequent on their being included in Act XIV 
of 1874, the 'Scheduled Districts Act') is now repealed^ 
and the Zaminddris are subject to law like any other pro- 
prietary estates. This does not, of course, refer to the ' Feu- 
datory States,’ which are, legally speaking, foreign territory. 

§ 3. Foxmding of Villages in ZaminddHs. 

Some interesting particular’s about ' ZamindAris ’ de- 
serve to be noted. Whether the Zamindari was the 
ancient territory of a chief, or was merely granted by the 
Native Government of the time to some favoured person 

* See B. E 169, et together, avaiving proportion went 

* Where there waa a village-to- as the Zamindar'a takoli to Govern- 

villago settlement, the assessment ment, and the rest went to tho 
of these (or * ktoil as it was Zammddr, Some of the Zamindjiri 

called) was made aa if it had been and taluqddri estates aro allowed to 
a Government village, and then the be revenue-free. 

states of the villages being added 
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who imderiook the management (see p. 445 and note\ the 
same procedure as to establishing villages in the waste has 
been observed. And this, in all probability, illustrates the 
method in which villages grew np all over the province. 

The object of the ‘Zamindar’ was, of course, to make as 
much as he could ; and this he effected, not only by leasing 
existing villages, but by allowing the occupation of tracts 
of waste, on easy terms, and encouraging the foundation 
of new villagOB. Very commonly, one of the ‘aboriginar 
inhabitants, who could not find room in his own home, would 
select a spot that pleased him, and commence clearing 
the ground, with the aid of a few relatives and followers. 
And thus the nucleus of a permanent village was formed. 
A very good series of articles appeared in the Pioneer^ in 
1889, on the founding of villages, from which the following 
extract is derived. The author is unknown to me. 

* In marching through the numerous tracts of forest witli 
which the greater parts of the more backward of the Clihattis- 
garh Feudatoiy States are covered, it ia not unusual to come 
across a small group of primitive huts, surrounded by some 
acres of sandy soil on which charred stumps are still standing, 
and which are sown with cotton and oil-seed and a coarse kind 
of hill-rice. On inquiring to whom this little clearing belongs, 
it will generally be found that it has been settled by an abori- 
ginal emigrant from some neighboiudng village who, in his 
forest wanderings, has selected the spot as favourable for culti- 
vation, and whom the greater freedom and absence of restraint, 
with possible hopes of future gain, have induced to try his 
fortune here, and to cany on with his own hand the unceasing 
war waged by man against the unchecked farces of Nature. 
He may have induced a brother or an uncle to emigrate with 
him, and they with their families and the ])ropitiator of the 
village god, who is appointed as soon as the hamlet is settled, 
make up the nucleus of the village, which, if energy ondurea 
and foi'tuno favours, will in due time take tho place of the pre- 
sent little settlement. For the first year or so little can be 
done. The forest is burned down where the difhculty seems 
to be least, and the ashes afford manure for the first scanty 
crops of hill-rice. Meanwhile, however, cutting is being com- 
menced on a lai’ger scale ; and soon, with the aid of the axe 

ct a ^ 
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and of fire, plots are cleared where oil-seed can be sown, and 
the surplus produce sold at the distant bazaar. Irrigation is 
not yet thought of, and it is interesting to notice that it is the 
high-lying and inferior lands which are the first to come under 
the plough, and that the lower rice-lands and richer and less 
yielding soils are reserved for times when some little capital 
and more easily available labour give the needful means for 
cultivating them.’ . . . 

* The original settler soon notices that there is abundance of 
waste land for cultivation, and that, if he could induce other 
settlers to join him, it would not only add to the comfort and 
safety of the settlement, but ^Yould give him labour for the 
common purposes of the village, and would thus allow him 
leisure to commence some simple irrigation work and to bring 
some of the lower lying land (for I am dealing with a rice 
country) under the plough. As the village is already started 
and the land practically cleared, he soon induces a few land- 
less cultivators from neighbouring tracts to join him, and as 
the little community grows, they are joined by waifs and strays 
of the lower castes, whoso subsistence is everywhere precarious 
and who are glad to find a home where they can always live on 
wild fruits and roots, and where they can generally obtain a 
subsistence as watchmen or menial servants in the rising 
village. The new cultivators are not in most cases called 
upon to pay rent. The ruling chief has probably not heard of 
the little settlement, and even should he have heard of it, he 
is only too glad to encourage the ontex’prise and to let the 
original settler have the plot on a nominal payment of a rupee 
or Wo a year, 

* Though, however, rent is not generally paid, help is taken 
and given. The original, settler, who now assumes the posi- 
tion of headman, lends seed and cattle to the cultivator, if 
they need it ; while they, on the other hand, agree to give 
him a certain amount of labour in ploughs and men for the 
cultivation of his home-farm. In this way the headman gains 
some little leisure, and can begin to embank a suitable spot 
which will serve to irrigate the lower lying lands which pro- 
mise a richer crop of rice than those which he has hitherto 
reaped. In due time a small tank is made ,• other improVe- 
nients follow ; the produce of the land becomes more plentiful ; 
cultivators gradually increase, and the few village seivanta are 
appointed from among the non-oultivating residents and are 
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paid by grants of land and small payments in Icind, New 
cultivators are welcome j tlio competition is for men, not for 
land ; and both in the case of cultivators and in that of village 
servants, the hereditary principle rules, because thoro are no 
compolitors and possession is undisputed and undisturbed. 
The village watchman, the priest of ,tho village god, and the 
herdsman of the cultivator’s oattlo, form tho simple village 
staff, and there are no disputes regarding lands, because on 
that point there is no rivaliy,’ 

Then it happens that tho chief hears of this village : an 
official is sent to the spot, and tho ^ headman ’ undertakes 
to pay a ^ nazar^na ’ for a ^ lease ^ of three to five years 
or so, and to collect certain dues from the other villagers. 
)bservo that the headman’s home-farm (the old Dravidian 
allotment or khlint) — which is sure to be the best land — 
pays nothing but the nazarfina, and is probably also worked 
partly by labour contributed for a day in the week or so by 
the others. The ^gdohtiyd' is asked about the number, 
caste, and other particulars of the settlers, and how much 
land they have, and then a lump-sum (or a total of grain) ia 
bargained for, which the headman has to distribute over the 
village holdings ; but observe that they are not his rents; 
they are the Ilajjl’s,and are all payable to the chief, so that 
there ia no question of the headman being owner, or of Mb 
having any right to ^ enhance ’ the rents. It is quite pos- 
sible that in time, the chief or the * Zamind^r,’ with a view 
to getting more revenue, will oust the old g^ohtiyd, and put 
in a more energetic * thekaddr/ 

There are many cases where new villages have arisen in 
this way, as offshoots or hamlets from a parent village, An 
energetic cultivator is started with grain and plouglis, and, 
perha^ps, freed from all rents for two or three years, In other 
cases, the chief will himself locate cultivators and build up 
a village. The graphic writer, whose words I have quoted, 
also speaks of dependants or relatives of the chiefs who are 
granted tracts or smaller estates in the outlying lands. 
They are called ^garhtiyS ’ or ^ tihuckUr/ Here the estate- 
holder pays a 'nazar ’ to the and gets a headman and 
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followcra to start a villago, exacting in his turn a nazar (of 
larger amount) from the headman. 

In these cases, the ‘Zammdar/ the chief, the garhtiya, &c., 
have become recognized under our rule aa ‘proprietors'; 
but the headmen of villages, whoso rights might be various 
according to circumstances, were not protected at all, till 
the passing of Section 65 A of the amended Revenue- Act, 
which grants certain lights under the conditions stated in 
the section, 


§ 4. Origin of Villages generally. 

These cases of village-founding in the waste are interest- 
mg, as probably showing the origin of a large number of 
village estates throughout the province; both in the chief’s 
estates which survive, and in the king’s domain which has 
now become the Government or Mrilsa land* How little, in 
such cases, the headman is really owner of anything but 
his ‘sir' or home-fax'in, and how little the settlers are 
entitled to be called his tenants, will at once appear. Ee 
had nothing, in many cases, to do with their rents, which 
all went to the Rdja; he bad no power of cnhaneeinent, 
except as the agent for a new distribution of any heavier 
sum the Edjd might have demanded as he saw the village 
grow. Nor was the chief, originally, the proprietor of the 
soil, though his power may have enabled him to control 
the cultivators very much as he pleased. 

§ 5. The Khaha Area. 

There is X'oally nothing to distinguish the nahind 
tenures in the areas still held by chiefs and thovse in the 
rest of the country — the or land directly hold under 

the Government, the revenues of which are paid to the 
State treasury. As tisual, we iind this territory consisting 
of ^ mauzas/ or villages which are natural groups of culti- 
vation, and arc only artificial in a few cases where sales 
of waste-land, &c.^ have given rise to new villages (sec 
Land-Bcvenue Act of 188 1, definition of ^ village *). 
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Section IIL— The Village-Tenures. 

§ I. General Remarks. 

In the modern form of village-tenure of the Ichalsa dis- 
tricts we now find a specific change. The proprietary- 
right as it now exists — the m&lguzdri tenure — is a creation 
of our own system. In the North-Western Provinces and 
the Panj^b, the idea of the middleman proprietor has 
generally found expression only in an ideal form, the 
village-body^ as a whole, being the proprietor. In Oudh, a 
proprietary -right has been recognized in the Taluqddr ; 
and in Bengal a similar but larger right in the Zamindar, 
But in all these cases, the tenures — however much they 
may owe to our legal shaping and development — are still, 
more or less, natural in their origin, and are based on 
existing features of landed interest which arose, grew in 
form and strength, and became fixed, by the historical 
circumstances of the country, the effects of conquest, and 
of the changes and chances of Native rule, 

But in the Central Provinces we find an almost wholly 
artificial tenure, created by our revenue-system and by the 
policy of the , Government of the day, The circumstances 
of the villages were such, that a strong hody entitled to be 
called proprietor of the whole not appearing, there was 
the usual latitude for difference of opinion as to whether 
a raiyatwfirx Settlement should be made or not, The dis- 
tricts first settled were, as we have seen, under the North- 
Western Provinces' Government. In some of these there 
were really proprietary- villages ; but the feeling of the 
administration was then in favour of village Settlements, 
and against raiyatw^ri ; hence it was desired to find a 
proprietor for alL It is a question that may be debated, 
whether the (non-landlord) villages were in a state in 
which separate raiyats could have maintained themselves 
as well as they do in Bombay j or whether they were in 
such a condition as to need the help of a * proprietor^ over 
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them, It may also be doba.ted whothor t]io village mAh 
guzdrs, — the original headmen or lator contraciora, had 
or had not, in the course of years, grown into something 
very like proprietors, Whatever the truth may be on 
these points, it may safely be said, that if a proprietor -was 
to be found for each village, no one else but the pAtel or 
mAlgu2;ar could have pretended to the position. It is how- 
ever generally recognized that it was a mistake to find 
proprietors at all: not only have portions of the province 
been left purely raiyatwAn, but in all cases, the proprietary- 
right of the mAlguzAr has been much limited. 

My object in this section will be to explain in some 
detail how this new proprietorship ovor the villages origin- 
ated, and how it developed. 

§ a. Conferment of Propnetm^y Bight on 
Mdlgnzdn. 

The formal orders under which the new proprietary-rights 
were conferred, should first be noticed. I have already 
alluded to the attempt, in 18^6, under the North-Western 
Provinces administration, to constitute estates out of 
the %vkole raiyati body, provided they would undertake 
the joint responsibility. It failed completely b Eight 
years later (in 1854), it was proclaimed that the Govern- 
ment intended to make a twenty-years’ Settlement, and 
‘ to confer the zamindAri right on such persons as may 
appear to have the beat right to such a gift, either from 
their having held long poaaeasion, or from their having, 
since cession, brought estates in their possession into culti- 
vation and regularly paid the Government demand on them. 
♦ . » Every proprietor would have the free right of transfer 
or division.' These orders for the SAgar-Narbada districts 

^ Theaer orders show how systems abominable. Obviously, Nimiiroughfi 
tend to take iiold of people and to have been settled raiyatwilri, and 
blind them to all otberviews. The it would have saved all the subi^e- 
early authorities seemed to have re- quont correspondence, and also the 
garded a proprietaiy as the curious ana anomalous position 
only reasonable thing— an indi- which actually exists, 
vidual proprietary as something 
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were extended to Nimdr (No. 4316, dated 19th December, 
3864). 

The confermontof proprietary-right in thoNAgpiir country 
and in Olihatfcisgarh, wa 9 the result of orders which were 
received from the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, to which the Commissioner of Nagpur was 
then directly subordinate. In the letter (No. 2^79, dated 
aSth Juno, i860) it is said : — 

^You state that instructions to the Settlement Officer, re- 
garding propriotfuy-righi, will he submitted for the sanction 
of the Governmont at a future date ; meanwhile you observe 
that no i)ropriotaiy"right in the soil has ever been admitted, 
though iho incumbency of many of the mdlguzars has been 
long enough to establish it."^ 

^ You propose now formally to admit this right, and even to 
restore possession to those who, under tho former Government, 
have lost their incumbency from the avarice of the ruler, or 
the caprice of his officers. You would, however, admit the 
proprietary right subject to certain conditions, You would 
allow the holder to mortgage his property for a term of years 
under restrictions, and to sublet it, but not to soil it, at least 
for the present ; nor would you make the land liable to sale in 
satisfaction of decrees of the Oivil Courts, You would lend 
your efforts to improve the position of the village headmen, to 
re-establish old families, and associate them TOth the Govern- 
jnent in the suppression of crime and tho improvement of the 
country ; and you would leave the malguzar from 30 to 33 per 
cent, of the gross rental, and in some cases 40 per cent. 

‘ In regard to the admission or creation of a proprietary right 
in malgnzars, I am desired to state that the Governor-General 
in Council is strongly in favour of the measure so far as it can 
be carried out without prejudice t6 the right of others. But 
His Excellency in Council is in favour of giving the proprietors 
thus created as largo and as absolute a control over the property 
vested in them as is consistent with local usage and fooling. 
Whore such usage and feeling are not opposed to the measure, 
it can only tend to the prosperity of the province to confer on 
every landholder^ as nearly as possible, a fee simple in his 

^ This did not mean tliat a single there were several proprietors in a 
proprietor -was evovysvhere to he re- village who had hitherto been re- 
cognized, The orders stated ^ where sponsible in common for the pay- 
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cJslate^ subject only to the payment of revenue of the Govern- 
ment, and to put in his power to dispose of his interests in the 
land as he pleases, by sale, gift, mortgage, bequest or other- 
wise ; and though it is not desired that this policy should be 
pushed so far as to do violence to the feelings of the agricul- 
tural community, or to interfere with vested interests, yet His 
Excellency in Council wishes you to bear in mind that it is 
not the wish of the Governmont to limit the proprietary-right 
any furfher than a due respect for such feelings and interests 
requires. 

‘The Governor-General in Council, however, agrees with 
you in llunking that land ought not to be made saleable for 
arrears of revenue, except as a last resort, when all other means 
have failed, and that it ought not under any circumstances to 
be liable to sale for simple debt, ^ 

Under these orders, proprietaxy-rights were gifted to the 
malguzd^rs in all the districts of the Nagpur and Ghhattis- 
garh divisions, except Satnbalpur, The applicability of 
these orders to Sambalpur was, indeed, announced by Sir 
Richard Temple, in Darbdr, at Sambalpur, in ; but 
there was a change of policy before they could be earned 
out in that district, as I shall presently relate. 

These orders, it will be observed, strictly reserve the 
lights of others subordinate to the malguzar. How this 
reservation was given effect to will be stated presently. 
The orders also reserved to Government the right in mines 
and quarries, and in large tracts of uncultivated land and 
forest, as already indicated. 

§ 3' Origin of Mdlguzdrs* 

Wc naturally turn to consider who were the ‘malguzdrs’ 
whom the system inado proprietors of the villages. 

I have already remarked that, for the most part, the 
districts were (in former day^s) Gond kingdoms ; and, for 
that lessor part, whei^e states had existed, or where 

the Dakban Muhammadan states had extended their rule, 


uieufc of tlje lanti • revenue, such tamed until the complete divi&ion 
.joint vespojifeibility would be maiu^ of the village into separate mahitia. 
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the tlifference of governinoiit, for oiu* present purpose^ made 
no change in the principle. 

No form of administration that we are acquainted with, 
Aryan or non-Aryan, altogether dispenses with a Tillage- 
headman. Where the village is entirely owned by a body 
of co-sharers, the panchaydt^ or council, no doubt, is collec- 
tive headman ; but, even then, one man is apjDointed to act 
as a sort of agent with the authorities. It is in the 
raiyatwarl village that the real headmam is most needed, 
and there ho belongs more completely to the State organiza- 
tion — having to coIIihM. the >Sbate dues, to secure the proper 
cultivation of the village, and generally to supei^intend its 
affairs and settle (IKpntey, 

The laws oi' Mann already take us to a time where the 
headman is in this position. In some cases we see (as 
in Chutiy^ Nagpur) a king’s headman put in along with 
the original founder-headman, and the former naturally 
reducing the latter to an inferior position. 

The headman is very commonly allowed to bold, more or 
less revenue-free, a certain area of land. That was certainly 
the Gond plan ; and it was so in many similar States. In 
ihe Dakhan and elsewhere, this ccc-q^cto holding survived 
in the ' watan " of the village and pargana officers. This 
term will he described more fully further on; here, I 
need only say that it refers to land held in virtue of office, 
and also not only for life, but by the family for ever. The 
' watan ' (as eucli) is now only known, in the Oentx'al Pro- 
vinces, in the three north-eastern districts that had been 
under Muhammadan rule. This is remarkable, for the 
institution is by no means a Muhammadan one ; but the 
rovenue-s} stem of the Dakhan kings scrupulously pre- 
horvefl the ancient forms, and hence this one burvived, being 
^ivon a new najuo by the Porso -Arabic- writing officials of 
the kingdom. In practical use, if nob in origin, it is much 
the same as the ‘ bhogra ' lands of the village, headman in 
Sambalpur or Glihatttsgarh, or the patefs ^Tnam * of other 
places. 

Whether it was in tlio more powerful and fcenaclous 
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character of the families who hold the ^watan^ in the 
Dakhanj or whether there were circiimstB.r]ices of conveni- 
ence, the wataoii after it had been fixed by the Muhamma- 
dan system, was often allowed to survivo under the 
MarAtMa, But elsewhere it waa different. Either the 
villages of most of the Central Provinces grew up out 
of the waste, at a date when the old Dravidian ideal was 
already in decay, or, more probably still, the rights of the 
headmen were not recognised by the Mardthfia, who taxed 
all the land, and the headmen began to look for their 
emoluments to other sources. 

The Mar^tthfis, no doubt, cared very little for systems and 
rights, as such ; but, wherever their rule was firmly eatab- 
Hshed, they conaultod their revomio-interesls best by observ- 
ing moderation, though taxing everything. They did not, 
therefore, encourage great middlemen — the ZamindAr and 
the Taluqddr of the Gangotic plain or Bengal ; they knew 
how much revenue such people absorb and intercept. They 
looked askance also on the multitude of pious revenue-free 
allotments and the jagirs gi'anted to court favourites, that 
covered the country ; and, without incurring the odium of 
actually resuming such grants, they made them pay a 
tribute or a quit-rent, whence so many of the Mar^thd 
tenures (in the Central Provinces and elsewhere)--^ ubari,' 
‘jodi,' 'mukta,* &c., are held at favourable rates, but not 
free of all revenue, Probably, privileged holdings disap- 
peared under such taxation and the changes freouantly made 
in the management of villages. However that may be, the 
‘watanf so marked in Bordr and in the Dakhan, has not, 
at any rate xmcler that name, survived as a feature of the 
Central Provinces’ village-system generally. 

§ 4. Comequences of the Mctrdthd Policy. 

The consequoncos of the MardthA policy ai^e apparent.* 
tlie greater Qond and K^jput were displaced. 

Only those cbiefships (some of thorn, indeed, representing 
large areas) remained, which wore either too remote from 
the centre of authority to be interfered with, or were in 
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hilly or forest- clad country, where there would ha’we been 
no object in interfering with them. A glance at the actual 
position of the feudatory and ordinary Zaminddris and 
j^glrs, will at once justify this remark. 

But the TiUage-system, being raiyatw^rf, was in itself 
such that it could not be seriously interfered with or modi- 
fied. Individual privileges might be destroyed, but the 
form remained ; and, it must be admitted, as already ex- 
plained, that ideas of proprietary-ri^A^ were very much 
affected by what happened. 

No system, in truth, could be suited to the genius of 
Mar^thS, finance bettor than that of groups of independent 
landholders of small areas like those of the Central Pro- 
vinces villages. They took care, however, that the village 
should be completely under the control of the headman, 
who was, in his turn, under the iron vice of necessity to 
furnish the fixed revenue of the village. 

Whenever the original headman was capable, he was 
naturally the best man to trust to ; his influence would 
secure full cultivation (and the consequent revenue-instal- 
ments) better than a stranger would. If, therefore, he was 
strong man, and could commend himself to the officials, 
his place was secure; and probably his payment, though 
heavy^ was not ruinous. 

If the headman, however, was weak, or was, for any 
other reason, unable to answer for the sum the authorities 
expected, or if a court-favourite wanted the village, the 
headman was ejected without hesitation, and a farmer put 
in. The farmer, or manager, was at first called mukddam 
(the Hindi or Mardthl form of the Arabic muqaddam). But 
under the rules for summary Settlement of 1855, the 
title of ^m^lgU2^r* was given, and has since become 
general 

^ The reason probably was that mean the exmiUt$ headman of a 
inuqaddam was a term which had wllage (who may be^ separate from 
other meanings, and bo confusion the revenue -'engager). See Zand- 
might ariao. At thp present clay Jtmmo and sections 

the term mukjidiim or muqaddam 137, 141, &c. 
iiaed in the Central Provinces to 
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The headmatij -whatever his Gonrl title may have heen, 
was called by the Mardtha term * patch’ As, therefore, the 
revenue-manager of the village might be of various origin^ 
he got called by the vague term hnd.lguzS.r ’ — the revenue- 
engager, He might have been the old p^itol, he might be 
an outsider, and the common name suited either. Hence 
we speak of the mdlguzari Settlement and the m^,lgU2ari 
estate. Only it will be remembered that the person settled 
with, and on whom the estate was conferred, was sometimes 
a pdtel, sometimes not. 


§ 5. Gro'ivth of the Mdlg^izdr; qxiestion of Ms being really 
' entitled to he made Proprietor, 

There can be no question that the original village head- 
ing was never owner of the whole village in any sense 
whatever, A fortiori, the revenue-farmer was not. 

But the headman, if powerfully supported by the State, 
has great opportunities of growth; and he may sometimes, 
if not often, slide into a position which a very little 
imagination magnifies into that of landlord. It is worth 
while remarking that in the Guzar 5 ,t villages, where the 
descendants of E^jput clans had formed really joint bodies 
of owners claiming the entire village among them, erery 
co-sharer is addressed as ‘ pAtel.’ 

Sir H. Maine has remarked on the tendency of the 
recorded revenue-payer of the State to become proprietor h 
The tendency cannot indeed he denied ; but its activity 
and final results depend wholly on the vigour of the ruler, 
and on the special circumstances of the case, Hence, no 
doubt, if we could really be sure of all details, we should 
find pat els and inalguzdrs in clifierent parts of the provinces 


1 * As a matter of fact, it foimd 
that all agrarian rights, wlmthox" 
auperior or subordinate to ilioae of 
the poi-son held respons^ible to 
Oovernmeut, have astrongtendonoy 
to decay, 1 will not ash you to 
xemmbor the fcecbnicAl names of 


the various pai’sons settled 'with . , , 
but^ t dwell on the fact that the 
various interests in the soil which 
these names symboli!56 are seen to 
gi'ow at tho expense of all others/ 
— Village Conmimilies, p. 150 (3rd edi- 
tion). 
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having very different positions and degrees of connection 
•with the estates. In some, tho pdtel had remained for 
generations ; on him the village depended for help for 
advances and seed-gi’ain in bad years ; he was resident 
permanently, and they could not get on -without him. 
Sometimes he had founded the village, or dug its tank, and 
made extensive improvements. In other places a mere 
court-favouiite held the farm ; he was non-resident ; never 
helped the people ; let the tank go out of use ; and had 
perhaps not twice in his life been inside the village. There 
was ample opportunity, under such a variety of possible 
conditions, for some oiSoers to argue, from facts coining 
under their notice, that the headman or farmer had really 
grown, in the lapse of time, by his status in the village 
(aided by purchases, mortgages, securities, and by his 
general influence), into something very like a real landlord ; 
in other places, there was equal opportunity for declaring 
that his creation as proprietor was absolutely unwarranted 
and artificial. 

In Nimdr, ChdndA, and Sambalpur, feeling had so changed 
since the issue of the orders to which I have already referred, 
that great doubt was felt whether the Settlement ought 
not to be quashed. In the two formei* districts, as wc 
shall see, the proprietorship was left, but the ^tenants' 
were protected uniformly, alike from eviction or from any 
enhancement of rent for the term of Settlement ; and where 
the proprietary right had not already been conferred, 
raiyatwari Settlements were ordered. In Sambalpur the 
proprietary right was confined to the "bhogra* land. 

In writing of the conferment of proprietary right in 
Chanda and Nimdx', the Secretary of State went so far as to 
observe: — 

^ You were of opinion that a grievous mistake had been made 
in applying to these districts a system of revenue-administra- 
tion unsuitable to their condition . . , . I entirely concur 
with Yom Excellency in your view of past proceedings, and it 
is a matter of groat regret that it is no-w too late to cancel 
entirely what has been done.* 
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But the other side of the question should not he forgotten. 
Thus, in reviewing the Niindr Seitlernient RejpoH^ the Chief 
Commissioner observes : — 

‘ Though not propiietora in the English sense of the word, 
they undoubtedly had an interest in the village far beyond 
that of mere collecting agents. If vve admit the principle that 
a degree of independent interest in the soil is the best guai’antee 
both, for the prosperity of the land and for the facility of collec- 
tion, the p^tol had obvioiisly tho first claim to selection as the 
representative of the village communityh’ 

All that we can now justly conclude is, that if a pro- 
prietor over the whole village was, as a matter of State 
economy and policy, to be found, there was no one else 
who had (generally) any pretension to be such a prbprietor 
but the mSlguzdr ; and the result is well summed up in the 
language of Mr, (now Sir 0 .) Grant i ‘'The proprietary 
right was created by consolidating the position of the 
revenue-farmers whom we found managing the villages and 
paying the Government revenue 


§ 6 . Original Mature ofPdtd's Office. 

I have already given some description of the Mard-thS 
revenue-system (VoL I. pp. ^61, I have pointed out 

that it did not intend to destroy the organization of the 
village, as long as its revenue could be collected without 
doing so. Every village had its staff of village servants 
and a recognized headman, whose office was generally, but 


* A stdking iustancG of the wy 
in which a patens connecUon ivith 
tho land grew is to be found in the 
Chanda B. E. And this is tlio ijioro 
remarkable because Ch^ndd was 
one the disEtricts in which the 
evil of making the mdlguzdrs pro- 
prietors was specially complained 
of In the troubloxis times which 
followed i8o4j -whon the Marilthtt 
power was waning, and every dis-* 
trict almost was a scene of struggle 
for the suptemaoy, the p^fcels every* 
where came forward and boldly 
protected the village, erecting 


the mud or stone foi'ts still so 
commonly seen iA ‘the midst of 
Central Provinces villages. In such 
times tha people leaned almost 
wholly on the piitel and suhmittod 
to him in everything concerning 
tho affairs of the village. See also 
an account of tha growth of the 
ptlteTs pow<jr under Sir B. jfenkins* 
system in the Ndgpur Province, 
and the remarks on it by the Oom- 
missionor in bis review of the 
Ghiind^ S. P,, p. 10. 

® Gasetieetf Central Provinces, In* 
troduction, p, olxii. 
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not always, allowed to become hereditary. The headman’s 
title is ' patel 

In countries where the power of the Government was 
fomly established, it fixed a separate revenue for each 
landholder and collected it by means of the headman. 
This system was followed in the neighbouring countries of 
Berar, Khdndesh, Sat^*a, and Poona; it was essentially 
‘ raiyatwdr.* But in the Mai’dthA districts of the Ctatral 
Provinces a somewhat different system was developed ; this 
is often spoken of as a ‘mauzawAr’ or village system, but it 
is by no means to be confused with the modern form of 
the North-Western Provinces Settlement, with which it 
has really nothing in common. Under this system, a lumjp^ 
mm for the whole village was fixed, and the headman (patel) 
made out a yearly Gagwan,’ a sort of ^jamabandi' (as it 
would be elsewhere called), showing what portion each man 
in the village was to pay, according to his holding and 
according to custom. 

I have already stated that, where the patel was not 
strong enough to secure the payments with requisite 
punctuality, or where from any other cause they thought it 
would pay better, the Mar^thd.a either reduced him to 
a nominal position, or gave over the village to a revenue- 
farmer^ who engaged to pay in the whole sum assessed. A 
malguzda* might in this way be put over several villages, 
just as a * pAtel * may be head now, of more than one village. 

Sir E, Jenkins, the Commissioner who so long superin- 
tended affairs during the BhohslA EAji’s minority, before 

^ Tlie offiee of * pdtel/ or in tho villages (see also the seeHon on 

Mardfchi form pAtii (often incor- BerAr tenures in vol. iii.). The 

racbly \mtten potel or pofcail), is of hereditary character of the patei 
great antiquity. Copper grants was most firmly established in 

ha V6 been dug up in Vjam addressed those paits of the province which 

to the cultivators and ^ patalika * of had been under the Muhammadan 
a village (Jfimdr B, E,, p, 145 ; see dominion. 

alsop. &C,). It is still regarded In Chanda, Mr. Pedder reported 
as an office of considerable dignity j that of the older class of hereditary 
great princes like HolkAr and Sin- patels, but few had liad continuous 
dhia retain the title of 'pAtel* ; and possession ; S90 of them held 398 
in some districts of the Central villages ; but of modern village re- 
Frovinccs where there are chiefs or vciiue-farmei^s, 338 held 71$ vill- 
ZamindArs, they often hold the ages, 
office of pAteXof their own domanial 

VOL. II. 
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tho escheat in 1854, thus describes the pateVs position as it 
was in 18:^7 : — 

‘The office is held at the pleasure of Government, being 
neither hereditary nor saleable^ and at the ejection or resigna- 
tion of the incumbent no ‘‘mdlikana is allowed^ Patels 
are, however, frequently succeeded by their sons. Whoever 
the incumbent may be, ho is charged with the duties and 
entitled to the privileges of the office, unencumbered with any 
inteiference or claims on the part of hi,s predecessor or family. 
IIo is the agent of Government for jipporbioning and collecting 
tho rent (reveniio) of his village. The remuneration for agency 
and responsibility, paid eiUiov in money or rent-free land, is 
commonly one-four Lh of the Government share, subject to 
various deductions which reduce it to about one-sixth/ 

The cultivators, he adds, ‘ held on a yearly lease granted 
by the pdtel/ Bui this only means that the Government 
recognized no right in the soil ‘but its own (as conqueror), 
and gave out yearly leases for a certain sum ; it does not 
mean that the p^tel ‘ granted ’ as landlord, but apportioned 
as managing agent for the State 

In the first period of British administration, no change 
was made in principle ; unless indeed, a change is implied 
in the fact that the leases expressly required the lessee, 
mukaddam or malguzdr, not to enhance the raiyat’s assess- 
ment during the term of the lease nor to eject him. 
No one reading the lease, as given in Mr. Pedder’s Ch^ind^ 
Keport, could say there were the materials of a proprietary 
claim within its clauses. Nor could long possession be 
relied on: in Chfindd, out of 1257 villages, only 453 

^ Where it was both hereditary manage leases, was to be called 
and alienable was in the territories proprietor, tho village aecomitant 
(including Benir) that had been (pandyA) and pavgana and circle 
under Muliamuiadan rule. officers des*muhh ') were equally 

^ Tho reader will recollect: that entitled, as they had remuneration 
mdhktlna is a cash equivalent givon of osactly the samo hind, 
to an ex*proj)notor who for any * He was supposed not to do so 
reason has bc*ou superseded : it re- under the Maratlnis, but he often 
presents a bort of recognition of his had to make good defaults, &c., by 
right fts * mal it/ imposing cesses or^patti'as they 

Mr. Pedder justly points out were called. The rulers cared 
that if it was to be urged that the nothing so long as the total of the 
pit to! because of his share in the village was made good, 
rovumie and his ♦ haq ’ or right to 
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villages were held by porsons who had more than a thirty- 
five years’ connection with the estate ; but of those about 
two-thirds were representatives of the old patels. 

§ 7. The Watanddr Headmen, 

Before quitting the subject of the headman’s position, 
under Mar^thd rule, I should notice that in the north- 
eastern districts the hereditaiy character of the ptUel was 
more assured, and that there the institution of ‘watan’ or 
lands held in virtue of office, survived. The actual official 
duty of headman could, of course, bo only performed by 
one person ; and the State would always interfere in case 
the imiuediato heir was not competent, and would appoint 
some member of the family, or even some coadjutor, to do 
the work. But the ' watan ’ itself remained in the family. 
It included the title.s the official dignity and precedence 
(or manpdn), as well as certain dues and fees on mani- 
ages and other solemnities, and the ownership of the 
‘ garhi ’ or central enclosure of the village site. But 
its chief object was the land held in virtue of office, as a 
sort of remuneration or means of suppoii (or both to- 
gether), and lightly assessed^. Not only the pAtel but all 
the village officials, wore holders of a * watan ’ on the same 
principles. The p^ndya or patwi^ri and the ‘mojamdar’ 
(inajmu’idfir, a sort of patw^ri of a section of a village) had 
each a watan, and so had the ‘des-pindyd’ and ‘des-mukh,’ 
who were superior headmen (over the pAndyfe and pAtels 
respectively) in a whole pargana. Various other grades of 
village servants and even hereditary artisans (alauii) had 
also their petty watan The Government ai^ the present 
day acts just as the former Government did in respect of 
the perfoiunance of the actual official work. It selects the 
heir who is most fitted ; but though only one (^n hold the 
actual office, the whole family succeed together — as many 

^ S. I 187, hf^d gyoat opporlunltiea of getting 

® Chhindw^ji*a s, B., 1 178. These wliathelike^ into his own hands, 
lands often consisted of the best ® See these described in the Nimilr 

fields in the vilhige, as the headman S. M., nn 1 
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as are entitled by the Hindu law of inheritance — ^to the 
watan* In this, consequently, there may be several shares ; 
in. fact, as many branches as the original stock has thrown 
out Often, when the shares were numerous, the younger 
branches got a plot of land rent-free in commutation of 
their share. There have been many cases where the watan 
has been partitioned into many shares ; and this is esces- 
siverly disadvantageous. In the absence, however, of any 
custom of primogeniture, or of one heir succeeding, it is 
unavoidable^. 

§ 8. Illustmtiona from Settlement Reports* 

I have noticed the following instances in the Settlement 
Reports which may illustrate the subject of the rights of 
, headmen, and how far they were recognized : — 

In Betul^ the pAtels had mostly been displaced, and 
mdlguzArs or lessees had taken their jjlace, and were 
recognized, except in a few eases, as proprietors. 

In some districts, as Wabdha^ and Jabalpur ^ the 
mdlguzArs or * revenue-engagee/ is spoken of, and it seems 
that here it is meant that sometimes he was an outsider 
lessee, and sometimes the local pitel holding the lease. 

In ChAnba, again % and, indeed, in most of the districts 
which had been managed under Sir R. Jenkins' system 
(under which the giant to outside lessees was discouraged), 
the pitels had retained their place and were recognised as 
the proprietors, in a number of instances, as already stated. 

In NikAb, which is par excdlence the country of the 
watanddr p^tels, the system preceding the present Settlo- 

In the Berilr (kisetieer Mx*. (now and in his own town ol Sindkher the 
SirA.)Lyall notices how inWestorn pluralist holder of all the grants 
Central India the wetian is more attached to menial aervices— -wash- 
prized than anything else. Speak- irig, shaving, sweeping, &c. The 
ing of the Sindkhor chief (in tho family had lot go iU j^girs, yet had. 
south-west corner of Berlr), he seized eveiy sort of ^va^ayl on which 
tells U8 Ihat the family had held it could lay hands (p loih 
lj?rge jjigir estates in the sixteenth ’ See also NimdrA’. iJ,, p. ixs, and 
c^mturyJ InUpper India he would Hushangabiid S.i?., p. 55, para. 23. 
onthishoaiahavedcveiopcdfeoagroat ^ S.JR., 98, 99. 

< Eaminditr' or ‘ Taluqdar/ hut in * § 144. 

the Dakhan he was content to he ^ ^ 

the *d6a-mukh' of a dozen par- ^ 5. i?., §§ 33 and 277. 
ganas, the * pdtol ' of fifty villages, 
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merit had been one practically, though not in name, *raiyat- 
dealing direct *with the individual land occupant ; 
so that here also there had been no place for usurping 
lessees. The orders of Government first contemplated 
making the permanent or resident cultivators or ‘junaddrs^ ’ 
into proprietary communities, provided they would tahe the 
joint responsihility. But the ‘jiin^ddrs’ would have none 
of it, and so the old patels were made proprietors over them, 
In South Nlmar, also, the chaudhari, a sort of ‘ assistant 
patel/ was also recognized as proprietor 

In many districts it would seem that where there had 
been room for a possible choice between a village pdtel and 
a revenue-farmer, as one only could be selected, it was 
customary to grant the other a ^mdlikiJna' or cash allow- 
ance, as compensation; or perhaps he would be allowed 
a bit of land rent-free. 

§ 9 . ModificcdionB in Chdndd, and Savibalpur, 

Before closing this section, I must allude to the corre- 
spondence that arose, in ceii^ain districts, out of the arrange- 
ments for conferring the proprietary title on malgfizars. 

First, a difficulty was felt in the districts of Ohdnd^ and 
Nimdr, And then a further (][uestion was raised about 
Sambalpun In this latter district it seems that the inter- 
ference was rather accidental. The execution of orders to 
confer limited proprietary rights on the headmen had been 
delayed by the disturbances which continued several years 
after the date of the Mutiny ; and meanwhile a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the raiyatw^^ri method had taken 
place, and there was some hesitation in carrying out the 
original orders. As regards the two^ districts first named, 
there were perhaps exceptional features to be considered, 
But not so in Sambalpur ; the headmen of the neighbouring 
districts of Chhattfsgarh were in an exactly similar position; 
and with some justice the headmen of SamhaJlpur might 
ask why they were to bo differently treated from their 
neighbours ? 

^ Tlie vord is derived from the Hindi jiimi « old. * 'Nfimiiv' « p 
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It is, however, unprofitable now ta discuss wbat were 
the precise reasons why the cry for modification arose in 
some places and not in others, What we are really con- 
cerned with is the practical outcome of the discussion; 
and we may devote a brief space to a statement of the 
facts. 


§ 10. Sambalpur, 

Originally no separate plan of dealing with Sambalpur 
had been contemplated. In this district (as in the other 
districts of the Chhattisgarh division) the headman was 
called 'gdontiyd* (from gfioh, a village). During the 
Mutiny the district was much disturbed under a local 
leader (Surendar Sdi and bis brother, who set up claims 
to the ehiefship of Sambalpur). Attention was devoted for 
some time rather to restoring order than to prosecuting the 
Settlement operations ; so that a delay occuiTed, during 
which, as I said, a change of feeling in favour of the raiyat- 
wAn system took place. 

The gdontiyas were generally persons of higher caste, 
immigrants into the district, and superior to the ordinary 
cultivators, who were almost always dependent on them 
for advances, seed-grain, and for support generally, as well 
as for making any improvements in irrigation, so necessary 
in a country rather densely populated, and of which the 
chief staple is rice. A considerable number of the gaohtiyds 
had this additional claim, that they were ' khunt-kati,' or 
the original clearers of jungle allotments and founders of 
the village, and had made the tanks and planted the groves 
for which the district is famous. There is no doubt 
that in Sambalpui', Jibe grant of proprietary right had 
been announced in a public assembly (in and there 

is nothing to show that any special limitation was in- 
tended, other than those conditions which I have already 
explained to have been part of the original orders. The 
Settlement work, however, remained in abeyance, and when 
it was resumed, it was represented that if the gAoMiyil was 
made general proprietor of his village, hia position would 
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enable him to 'absorb all the subordinate rights, to the 
eventual detriment of the country^/ At the same time it 
'wa>s recommended that any formal recognition of right in 
the cultivators should be limited, as 'they are at present 
quite incapable of preserving such privileges, and will 
throw them away for a few seers of rice^/ There was, 
however, no doubt that the cultivators were entitled to 
a permanent enjo3niient of their lands. They held certain 
'puris^ or lots of land representing samples of different 
varieties of soil, so as to equalize holdings, and the cus- 
tom of ' lakhfi ’ or periodical redistribution at one time 
prevailed^. The permanent holdings were rice-fields, but 
each man also held, under the somewhat arbitrary allot- 
ment of the headman, ‘sikra’ land, i.e^ upland, on which 
pulses, oil-seeds, &c., are grown, without irrigation. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the gaofftiya s office 
was hereditary ; indeed, the whole custom of Hindu states 
would have been averse to anything else in the case of 
men who so often were founders or improvers of their 
villages. The Eajd entrusted him with the lease or revenue- 
management of the village, and held him responsible for 
the village total. The period was fixed at five years or 
other shori term, not as indicating any limit to the 
gaontiy£*s customary tenure, hut mei*ely giving the KdjAan 
opporiunity of replenishing his treasury by demanding an 
increase from time to time in the shape of a ' nazarana ’ or 
renewal fee: this, however, was not always exacted. 

In October, 1871, the Government of India decided what 
rights should he allowed ; and in June, J 884, the Settlement 
was finally reported and approved by the Government of 
India. But at that time the period had only four years to 
run, and it expired on 30th June, 1888*. 


^ See Colonel Kentinge’s Mmiiie- 
in the Sambalpnr Correapondenee, 

P P- 

* Ibid. 

® In the £1. i?., section siaS, it is 
noticed tliat the custom, of lakhd- 
battd. is dying out as it is sure to 
do under a system of e^^uable 
assessment. Ofor, also ante, p. 144. 


^ Tho ordera recognized that an 
intontion to make the gaonttyu 
proj^netor had been announced, 
but, the Government said, inquiiy 
Imving proved that reservation was 
necessary in order to protect tlte 
rights of others, it was necessary to- 
dedne what was meant, consistently 
with those rights. * He (the gaou- 
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The gdoMiyas were declared proprietors of their ‘ bhogrd’ 
holding, tenants on. it being tenants at their will. They 
were further allowed to hold so much of it revenue-free as 
amounted to one-fourth of the village-assessment^. In 
these areas they have been given full proprietary-right, 
including right of transfer 2. They are responsible for 
the revenue of the viUage. With the remainder of the 
village area, cultivated at Settlement, they have no concern, 
except as collectors of revenue. Of this area, a small part 
is held on service-tenure by village servants. In the 
rest, the tenure is raiyatw^ri, but the raiyats may not sub- 
let for a period longer than a year, and may not alienate. 
If a holding falls vacant, the gfiohtiyd — as manager, not as 
proprietor — arranges for a new raiyat at Settlement rates. 
As regards new land, cultivated since Settlement, Govern- 
ment waived its right, and allowed the gdohtiyl to 
appropriate the rent, which is to he levied at rates not 
exceeding those of the Settlement for the village. 

In sanctioning the Settlement, the Government of India 
called attention to the fact that the raiyat is a revenue- 
payer, not a tenant paying rent, though the definition of 
‘ tenant ’ in the Eent Act of 1883 might cover his position ; 
but this would be made clear at the new Settlement, 
when rights of all parties would be carefully defined and 
recorded. 


tiyil) ma led to expect a heritable 
and transferable right to some- 
thing ; what that something is has 
never been defined, but it impHea 
at any rate a superior staiuh and a 
pvofi table income/ 

^ Thus, supposing the total of the 
raiyati assebsmonfe is R,5oo, Iho 
gaohtiyd will be allowed hho<jr{jt, fred 
of revenue to the extent o£ R, 125, 
and should bis hkogrd be so small 
that the wholo, if asstissed, would 
only pay, say R. 100, ho would bo 
allowed theremaining R.25 in cash, 
i. in the shape of a deduction 


from the revenne-coUection he paid 
into the treasury. In many cases, 
either owing to the gaohtiya being 
an absentee or otherwise, I find 
there are * shikmi g^oiitiyas ' who 
acliually manage the village and 
hold the ]>hogra lands, and they 
then pay a ‘ mdliidna ^ or money 
allowance to the * titular * giioutiya 
(800 Cor}'$^(m^e}Wj p, li6, &;o, ; and 
S, sections 213-217). 

® But bho transfer carries with it 
the responsibility of revenue and 
the duties of village head (See 
of India Orders, 1671). 
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§ II. Chdiidd. 

The correspondence about the district of Nlm^r and the 
large southern district of ChAndd, took a diflferent ground. 
It arose after the Settlements were completed ; and Govern- 
ment naturally asked why, if there were special difficulties 
about the position of the m^lguzars and tenants respectively, 
these had not been reported for orders before completing the 
Settlement. In the end, it was decided that the entire 
Settlement could not be revoked. After many letters and 
reports, among which Mr. Pedder’s (then Commissioner) 
on Chanda, and Mr. W. B. Jones' on Nim^r, are full of in- 
terest, the matter was settled by a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India (No. dated aist June, 1875). 

It was reported that in Chanda, the village heads, who had 
been made proprietors, were often Mar^tha court-faVouiites, 
who had obtained assignments of the villages, and that they 
were never in any degree proprietors^ nor could they par- 
tition their estate ; and consequently it would be unjust to 
make the village miyats into mere tenants. 

It was decided, however, not to withdraw the gift once 
made; but the terms of it enabled the Government, in 
fact, sufficiently to secure the raiyats. For the gift of 
proprietary -right was admittedly without prejudice to 
the rights of others; and, therefore, the position of the 
mAlguzAr could be ^so defined as not to trench on the 
rights of other classes^ who, by custom, have claims which 
at first were not sufficiently understood.’ 

(x) The first broad principle is that all village-tenants 
in Chdndd were gi'anted occupancy-iights \ Some had 
been already recognized as absolute occupancy-tenants 
and plot-proprietors at Settlement; but the ivhole of 
the tenants on miyati land, were made occupancy-tenants, 

^ The orders appointed an officer for three or four classes of soil in 
to settle all rents (except those in each village. Rents so laid down 
the proprietor's home-farm) for the can only he enhanced hy the Court 
term of Settlement, according to on certain epeoi&ed grounds, 
certain rent-rates to ho laid down 
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with certain provisions as to the fixity of their rent. All of 
this is now given effect to by Section 41, Kent Act (IX of 
1883). The tenants on the malguzar’s own holding are not, 
I may repeat, included in this ; they are tenants-at-will. 

(2) As regards the partition of estates, the Government 
did not object to partition (as among shareholders) of the 
enjoyment of the property; but the village cannot be 
subject to ‘ perfect * partition, i. e. so as to separate the 
revenue-responsibility,, without the Chief Commissioners 
consent. 

It may be here mentioned that the division of estates, or 
the existence (undivided) of a number of co-sharers in the 
malguzdrj, and the frequent non-residence of proprietors, 
have given rise to various rules about the appointment 
of muqaddams, or resident executive headmen, as separate 
from the lambarddrs responsible for revenue : this subject 
can best be dealt with when we speak of willage offices 
under the head of ^ Revenue officials.' 

(3) As regards the waste allotted to and included in, 
village-estates (as already described), certain principles 
were laid down. Generally, the proprietor has the right 
to this waste, subject to rights of user hy the tenants. 
Resident cultivators (i. e. of three years’ standing), when 
they are assigned waste for cultivation, must not be 
charged a rent higher than the highest rate for occupancy- 
tenants under the rules. Other cultivators on the waste 
must make their own terms ; or, if they enter without lease, 
they will he deemed ‘ to hold on customary tenure/ 

In this district, twenty-four villages, which had not 
been already conferred on mdlguzirs, were declared miyat- 
ai’drf, and settled accordingly. 


§ la. Nirndr. 

Iq Himir, which had felt the preseiwative effects of the 
Muhammadan Dakhan rule, the original raiyats and the 
headmen had kept their relative positions much better 
than in the N%pur districts. The Mardth^* rule in Nimdr, 
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it will be remembered, only began in 1740 ; so that there 
was not the same opportunity for the growth of new posi- 
tions. The difficulty of modifying the Nlmdr Settlement 
would have been all the greater because it was not (like 
that of Chandd) a first regular Settlement. Provision 
was accordingly made to secure to all tenants (except those 
on the proprietor’s own lands) the occupancy-right with 
its rent-piivileges, Moreover, the plot-proprietors (md/lik- 
maqhuza) were here granted a certain interest in the waste. 
They can claim to be allowed to break up and cultivate an 
amount of waste bearing the same proportion to the entire 
culturable waste, as the area of their holding hears to 
the entire cultivated area of the village ; provided that, 
if the ^ mdlik-maqbuza ‘ has already in his holding un- 
cultivated but culturable waste, the amount of this is to 
be deducted from the claim. The mdlguzdr is, however, 
not bound to give waste for cultivation (on these or any 
other terms) if he is prepared to establish, that ® to give 
out such land would be injurious to the revenues or to the 
common interests of the village." The malik-maqbiiza, 
refused on this ground, may refer the matter to the Deputy 
Commissioner, whose order will be final. 

The mdlik-maqbiiza has to pay, for waste allotted, the 
average rent-rates applicable to the class of land. -He 
cannot sub-let the land, except >so far as allowing me-ni- 
hera of Ms family to work it can be called sub-letting. 

The privilege thus described constitutes a sort of ‘first 
refusal " of the village culturable waste to the plot-pro- 
prietors ; if they do not ^ take advantage of this privilege, 
by taking up the waste land thus assigned,’ it will be 
available for other cultivators. 

(4) As to the rights in land being alienable, the proposal 
to limit the power of the mdlguzdr was negatived. Absolute- 
occupaney-tenants cannot transfer or mortgage (without 
consent of the landlord) except to a co-shai'er by inherit- 
ance, or to a person on whom the holdiog would devolve 
on the death of the present holder. 

The actual provisions of the law regarding occupancy- 
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tenants will be stated further on, when we examine the 
Tenancy Act as a whole. 


§ ^3- Effect of the Settlement on Districts generally. — The 
Baiycihvdri System. 

Though no special arrangements for other districts were 
made, it is to be remembered that the result of the Settle- 
ment, generally, has boon to secure a favourable status for 
all the old tenants. And a portion of the country is 
raiyatwari, as now distinctly provided in the Act (see p, 
439), Not only is Sambalpur so, but, as already stated^ 
some twenty-four villages in the district of Chanda were so 
declared, and there was also a large area of waste, in 
which there was, or would be, cultivation; here also the 
Settlement was ordered to be raiyatwari when the culti- 
vators got settled and aggregated 
In Nim^r, I notice that, out of 15:^4 villages, 645 are 
regular m^lguzaii estates ; all the rest are either villages 
under Waste Land Kules, or are inside Government forests; 
these latter, I presume, would be practically raiyatwarf. 

In many other districts, villages (being small plots inside 
the waste) were not made over to any proprietors, and 
these will remain raiyatwarf. 


Section IV.— Ebvenue-fbee or Quit-bent Tenures, 
BY Grant for Service, &o, 

I have aheady explained that the Zamindarf, Jd.gir, and 
Taluqdarf estates cannot be brought under this head as they 
would be in other provinces. They are survivals of old 
chiefships, and do not represent direct grants of the ruling- 
powe3"> There am, however, tenures to be found which ai’e 
dnectly due to grants of the State revenue, or to the State 
foregoing its right to assess. 

The Mardth^s were, not fond of service or revenue-free 

’ p. 109 of the Corje^omlence o)v iha Oidndd SeitUmentj 1886, (Printed 
at Bombay.) 
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grants, and, when these had been made by former rulers, 
they generally imposed a quit-rent or a partial assessment 
on them. 


§ I. UbdH or Mukta Tenures, 

Large grants in the S%ar-Narbada territories, of this 
class (but paying a quit-rent) are called ‘ libari/ and, in the 
Nagpur territory, * mukta where the grant was quite 
revenue-free, it is called ‘ Mokasa The gi’ant was 
(variously) in perpetuity or for life or lives* The policy 
of the British Government has been to recognize the gran- 
tees as proprietors, and to continue the grant, but, as far as 
possible, to minimise the loss of revenue by imposing a 
partial assessment, For this purpose, the old Mardthd 
kamil jama was ascertained, and the quit-rent assessed 
was a certain proportion (i or J or |) of this. Should the 
full revenue valuation be revised, it follows that the quit- 
rent also will be liable to enhancement. 

It was found in this tenure, (as usual where there is a 
grantee and inferior holders under him) that the ' dbArldar 
might have lived away from the estate and merely drawn 
the cash-rent; or he might have taken the management so 
far as to grant leases to middlemen and make his own 
conditions ; or he might have directly managed the estate, 
improved it, and spent money on it. ’ It was finally decided 
that all rights should he examined into, and such rights 
as existed, be secured by record. 

The larger * ubari ’ estates were, in the matter of right to 
the adjoining waste, treated like Zamlnddrls; they wox's 
allowed ^ manorial perquisites ’ (whatever that may in- 
clude) in forests and wastes belonging to the estate* But 
the smaller liban tenures were treated in this respect as 
ordinary village or mdlguzdn estates. 

^ The holders arc ‘ iibaridtire/ tion of ordera CAllod Setihmmi Code, 
* mokastidars/ There “was a Circular B, 2n<l Appendix, &o. I 

long corrcdpondeiice as to -whether retain the usual form ^ mukta * as 
subordinatG rights under proprie- I cannot trace the word or learn its 
tary grantees of this class should real origin and spelling, 
he inquired into. See the collee- 
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§ 5 ^. Indm and Mudji, 

Besides thesOj there are the reveaue-free grants, which 
sometimes cover a whole village, bnt oftener are small 
‘ ’inams,’ or grants of plots of revenue-free land, made on 
charitable, religions, or petty service considerations. The 
iolders of these are the ‘ mu’^fidars/ or, as they are called 
in the Nagpur country, ^ mokasad^rs.' 

There Avas a good deal of correspondence about these 
grants. They always involved the proprietary-right They 
were ail to be investigated, and their validity determined, 
before the Settlements closed. A number of them were, as 
usual, found to be invalid or had lapsed ; and it had to be 
determined for those maintained as valid, whether they were 
to be held in perpetuity, for life, or for the term of Settle- 
ment, It is not necessary here to go into detail on this 
subject, as all such cases have long been settled^. 

§ 3. Tidcum of the Ndgpw Country. 

A curious tenure of the Mardthas is mentioned (occurring 
only in the Nagpur country) in the Ghdndd Report^ and 
called ' tukum/ It was a grant made to a person who 
would dig or embank a tank, and was of as much land 
(waste) as the tank would water ; the rate paid for the 
grant was small, and called ^ munds^ra,* but (in theory) it 
was enhanceable. 

A fine or fee was usually paid for the grant, and so with 
mukta grants 

Section V. — Infeiuoe Pbophietaey-Riohts ; 

SuB-PnoPBiBToas. 

The reader will have already gathered from what has 
been said, that, in the Central Provinces, the determination 
of the variously-originating proprietaiy-olaims, necessarily 

' See Chdndit S’. J?., § 276, ‘vritti/ -whioli in the Sanskrit form 

^ Whon lauds were granted in of *birfc/ a term we are already 
ChiindA on a free tenure, if it was familiar with. (S. ii, § 360.) 
a wiiolo village, it was called 'mokd- ® S. N., § 363. 

SiS * ; if a part only, it was called 
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gave rise to many cases of double tenure — an upper and an 
under proprietary-right. 


§ I. Inferior Proprietors in Large Ebtates, 

In the Zaraindari and taluqddri estates, I have already 
explained how various ai'e the conditions which result 
from the Settlement. Putting aside the Feudatory States 
in which the raiyats are the Chiefs* subjects ; in the 
ordinary estates there may be either no inferior pro- 
prietors — all raiyats being tenants under the ZauiiiuUr — 
or there may be the taluqdari tenure of Nortli -Western 
India, where the Settlement-holder is the ‘supeiuor* pro- 
prietor, and there may bo village-owners as the ^inferior,’ 
protected by a sub-Settlement; or there may be indivi- 
dual plot-proprietors. In Sambalpur, it is noticed that 
there are many cases where the actual g^ohtiya, is an 
absentee, or for other cause has made over the management 
of his village to a *shikmi gaohtiy^’; in that ease, the 
^ shikmi * has usually been regarded as ‘ inferior proprietor/ 

and the gaohtiyd as the 'superior*^, 

» 

§ 2. The Mdlilc-^maqhhza, 

We must, however, specially notice the common institu- 
tion of ^ plot-proprietoi'/ which was one of the direct 
results of the grant of mdlguzdri rights over villages, the 
individual cultivators in which did not form a joint body. 

The orders conferring the status of general village-pro- 
prietor on the malguzar, were, as we have seen, carefully 
hedged round with precautions. Though in itself as nearly 
a full * property * as possible — i. e. a heritable, transferable, 
and divisible one — the mfilguzdr’s right was not to extend 
so as to trench on any other rights. 

Consequently, a number of permanent cultivators who, 
under a raiyatwdrl system, would have been independent 
‘ occupants/ were recognized as mdlik-maqbtiza, — full pro- 


^ Sec Sambalpur S, i?., seeUonja’ sro-217. 
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priefcors as far as their own holdings went, and with certain 
privileges (especially in Nimdr, see p. 4^5, ante), but not 
entitled -to share in the management or profits of the village 
or estate at large. The inAlik-maqbuzas, as I have said, do 
not form an inferior proprietary hotly ^ whose right extends 
over the whole estate, though in a secondary or inferior 
degree (as in a case of double tenure), and they were not, 
therefore, entitled to a aub-Settlement, unless the Settlement 
Officer thought it desirable to make one 

The policy followed at Settlement, in conferring these 
rights, varied a good deal®. In some districts, but few 
mdlik-maqbuzas were created, the status being restricted to 
persons who actually held plots of land on titles stronger 
than those of the ordinary cultivator. Such were the de- 
scehdants or relatives of former pdtels, or persons who had 
held rent-free, or on the ‘ watand&ri’ title, or who had 
planted groves or orchards (and were called b 4 ghichad^r). 
In other districts, on the other hand, the Settlement 
Officer declared as mdlik-maqbdza all raiyats of long 
standing. 

All other tenants who had any claims to consideration, 
were originally intended to be provided for as occupancy- 
tenants. Act X of 1859 had been introduced; but there 
was some doubt as to how far it could be retained or 
would require modification ; so tenants put down as ‘occu- 
pancy ’-tenants were recorded at first, as ^shartiya^ — or 
conditional — indicating that their status was subject to 
revision, if necessary. 

The following classes of claimants were, as I gather from 


^ Act XVIII of 1881, section. 64, 
Aa to the legal meaning of the term, 
see Deftmtion Glatxae, ^<6 we. 
Compare also doilnttiou of ‘ tenant ' 
in Acb IX of 1883. I/ndei- this the 
indHk-maqbuza is not a tenant ; he 
does not hold his land of the miil- 
gazdr, not ia he liable to pay rent 
to him. The malik-maqbuzft^s pay^ 
meuta are the rerenuCi plus a haq- 
ut-talisil or ^>ercentago to the mal- 
gttzAr for hU expenses, and to pay 


the fees of headman in the village. 

3 The ordern of 1853 (North- 
Western Provinces (Government 
No. 173 A., dated 3Qth November) 
declared that * all cultivators who 
have been in possession, of their 
holdings since 1840 should be 
doomed to ho, in the absence of 
other and stronger claims, entitled 
to full proprietary rights/ (i.e. in 
their own plots). 
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the reports, pretty uniformly recognized as mAlik-maq- 
bdza ; — 

Village headmen and others who had founded Tillages, 
cleared waste, but had now sunk into a secondary position. 

Thekadars or lessees of villages (located by the superior), 
whose connection with the estate was so close and permanent 
as to demand recognition 

Cadets of families who had been assigned separate lands for 
maintenance \ 

Cadets and mombers of a mdlguzi^r’s family divided off and 
holding land rent-free or at quit-rent in liou of a general 
share 

Former mt^lguzars, &c., who had been ousted, but had re- 
tained the lands of their old ^ watan ' or some ‘ luiq ’ in. recog- 
nition of their former character. 

Holders of resumed revenue-free grants. 

But, then, besides these, it was the intention of the 
Settlement orders to acknowledge also as ro^lik-maqbliza, 
cultivators of long standing, who were to be protected, ^on 
the gi'ound of their continued occupancy ' ; they were, in 
fact, cultivators who had held the power of transferring 
their holdings, who had spent more than ordinary capital 
on the land, and -who had, perhaps, hold long before the 
present owner came into connection with the village. This 
intention, it would seem, was not fully carried out ; and 
some of such old cultivators had simply been put down as 
‘ occrapancy-tenants.' 

§ 3. Po'ovidon made for other Classes. 

Some desire was naturally felt to equalize the results 
of Settlement, and to secure the rights of those who 
had not been recorded as mAhk-maqbuza ; the more so as 

^ The position of a lessee anight estates there was a strong repug- 
vary from that of a more contractor nance to i recording the* lande aa 
who had undertaken to realize tho divided, or the momhers of the 
propriotor’a routs, to that of one family as separate' sub-proprietors ; 
who had advanced money, improv- this from motives of maintaining 
ed the estate, and closely managed tho family dignity, Soe also Hu- 
its affairs. See Orders, No. shangdbdd S. E., p, 163, section 29* 

T.yyTV. a Huahang 4 bad 3 . iJ,, p. x68, sec- 

^ SeeNarainghpurS.R. In some tion 5a. 

VOL. II. I i 
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it was doutted whether Act X of 1859 (enacted as it was 
for a state of things totally different to what existed in 
the Central Provinces) would afford adequate protection. 
This Act did not make any reference to the facts or circum- 
stances of a tenancy as affording the ground for protecting 
the tenant by giving an occupancy-right ; it merely said 
that every tenant who had held for twelve years could not 
be ejected, except on certain conditions proved in court ; 
and that he could only have his rent enhanced in a certain 
way. Any tenant, therefore, put on the register as a ^con- 
ditional occupancy-right tenant/ would have nothing 
recorded of him beyond the fact of twelve years’ occu- 
pancy, any special history or feature of his holding being, 
legally speaking, surplusage.* Should, then, the Act be 
repealed or modified (as was then expected), such tenants 
might lose their protection against ejection and enhance- 
ment ; and this would be a very undesirable result. For 
many such tenants would in reality be able to rest their 
claims on stronger grounds than a mere twelve years’ 
possession, and those claims consequently deserved recog- 
nition in such a way as would make them independent of 
any change in the law. Accordingly, in 1863, the Settle- 
ment Commissioner, by circular, called attention to this 
subject, and wished to point out the 'real difference between 
a. person entitled to he called ^proprietor of his holding* 
and one who would be merely an occupancy-tenant under 
the Act* The Government of India was referred to, and the 
result was that the order well known as * Circular G (1865) * ^ 
was issued : this solved the difficulty by ruling that tenants 
in six classes specified, should be protected by being re- 
corded as ‘ uncondltionaP/ — i.e. not liable to be ejected, 
even if Act X were repealed* The protection was to be 
effected by. entering clauses in every ^ wdjib-uF*at2i ^ (or 
paper notifying the customs of the village and its adminis- 

^ printed iii $e(ilmeni (Sup^ or absolute, also ^^nusta^U maurusi* 
plemont), a»d ako m NlchoUs* or fixed hereditary tenants. They 
Digest^ yoL ii. p. 430. have now been finally designated 

^ They wore offen spoken of as as ' absolute occupancy- tenants/ 
^Oli'cnlar Q tenants,' and 
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tration) agreeing, on the part of the proprietors, to the 
absolute right of such tenants. The clauses declared the 
rents to be fixed for term of Settlement and bhe tenure herit- 
able and transferable (subject to paying a 'relief* of one 
year*s rent to the superior or owner). 

The grant of this unconditional or (as it is now called) 
absolute, occupancy-right, was sanctioned to the following 
classes of tenants : — 

I, — Eaiyats whose possession has carried with it something 

of an hereditai-y character, 

II , — Eaiyats who have expended such capital on their fields 

as to give them some special title to occupancy- right. 

III. — Eaiyats who are relations of present or former pro- 

piietors, and whose occupancy-right may be con- 
sidered to some extent as a substitute for a shai-e in 
the proprietary-right. 

IV, — Eaiyats of new villages who have held their fields 

since the village was founded, or since those fields 
were reclainied from the jungle. 

V. — Baiyats who have held their fields from a date antece- 

dent to the proprietor's connection with the village 
as its landlord. 

VI. — Eaiyats whose claim to occupancy-right rests on bare 

possession of twenty-five years or upwards. 

The last clause was subsequently modified and the fol- 
lowing substituted for it : — 

^ Eaiyats cultivating lands which have descended to them by 
inheritance ^ provided that the possession either by them- 
selves, or by themselves and some other persons from whom 
they have inherited, shall have lasted continuously for not less 
than twenty years.* 

When these six classes were provided for, all other 
tenants might very well, be left to whatever rules the 
Tenancy Law enacted for their protection. Here we have 
historically the origin of three of the classes of tenant now 
fotmd in the current law (Act IX of 1883). 

^ lo establish occupanoy^nght by inheritanoe to tho pteaont occ^i- 
under this rule, the cultivation pant, 
must be so old as to have descended 
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§ 4. Tenant Rights Controversy in 1868. 

When the Circular of 1863 was issued, it laid on the 
person claiming rights which were independent of mere 
length of possession, the burden of proving the facts or 
circumstances of the tenure, on which he relied. Mr. Oamp- 
bell, the Chief Commissioner, however, thought it more 
proper to assume the rights and lay the burden of dis- 
proving them on the malguz^r. A very long correspond- 
ence took place. The orders of 1863, as to the burden of 
the proof, were cancelled formally, but no material change 
was made as to the tenants actually protected, and the 
subject is now of no interest h 

§ 5. Ahsiract of Subordinate Rights. 

Mr. Fuller has made out the following abstract, which 
shows the extent to which plot-proprietary and tenant- 
rights were conceded under the orders ; — 
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*■ Aji a matter of fact, the question 
vt^hothGC the burden of proof is on 
one side or the other, is of less im- 
portance when people liave proof oi\ 
either side j it only becomes impor- 
tant when the Court has to decide, 


according to the legal rules of 
evidence and presumption, becauso 
thero is no reliable proof one way 
or the other, 

^ I cannot reconcilo the figures 
for Hushangiibad with the atate^ 
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§ 6. Rdsum^ of Subordinate Tenures. 

The Adminutration Report of i 88 !Z- 83 ^ classifies the 
‘ subordinate tenures not held direct from Government ' 
as follows: — 

(a) Lea^e-holders of estates who have been recognized as 
inferior proprietors, and whose tenure is a permanent 
one, both heritable and transferable, as long as the 
fixed annual payment to the superior proprietor is 
made ; 

(&) lease-holders whose tenures are limited by the terms of 
the agreement entered into "with the proprietors, 

The first of these classes comprehend all the cases of 
secondary right in taluqdS,ri, tahuddari, and other estates 
where there is both a superior and an inferior right, over 
the whole ; it includes, also, cases like that of the * shikmi 
gdontiy^^ of Samhalpm*: in these cases the proprietor- 
gdontiyd being non-resident, has created a permanent 
managing lease under him, and takes his *mdlikdna’ or 
superior proprietor s dues only. The case (6) covers that of 
thekadars or managing-farmers put in by the superior for 
a term and on conditions, stated in the lease ; a thekddar is 
not, for the purposes of the Acts, a ' tenant/ 

(c) Proprietors of their holdings called ‘malik-maqbUza. 
This class possess full proprietary rights [in their 
individual holdings], with free power of transfer or 
division, The revenue-quota is fixed on the lands 
held by them, on which they also pay a stated per- 
centage to cover risk and expenses of collection. 

{3) Holders of land in lieu of wages (for village service, &:c.). 
In some eases, owing to long possession, the lioldings 
have become hereditary, thbugh in the majority tlie 
tenime was absolutely conditional on the continued 

ment in the S. 2?., p. 169, § 53. It dam) of old ‘ proprietary' families, 

would appear from Iho latter that —See S. 5 ., § 203. 

the * absolute ' tenants were few For the way in which sub-pro- 
and the plot-proprietors many. prietary claims were dealt ^Yith in 

In Wardhil some 14,903 peraons other districts, see tho S. R„ Nilg- 
were admitted as plot-proprietors pur, §| xp-ai j Clitindil, § 369 ; 
on the ground of their being ropre- Bhanddra, § 203. 

sentatives^callmgtheinselvesmuk*!- ^ F, 21. 
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Act IX 
of 1883, 
bde, 4. 


bees 5 


adequate performance of the sei'vice foi- which they 
were granted. 

(<?) Holders of renWree and quit-rent grants according to 
the terms on which held (‘uhari/ ‘nni’afi/ ‘mukta/ 
'mukasa,’ &c.) [when these occur in su)>ordination to 
a general landlord]. 

The rest enumerated are tenants, whose rights, commenc- 
ing with the ‘ absolute occupancy ’ tenant, gradually shade 
off‘ as it were, from something (in practice) hardly distinct 
from a sub-proprietorship, down to the ordinary tonant-at- 
will, whose right, however, is still a protected right under 
the law of 1883-9, 

Section 7L--Tenants. 

It will be most convenient to deal with each class as it 
appears in the amended Tenancy Law^, and then to note 
the provisions which protect and render valuable the 
tenant^e holding. 

§ I. General Prouistons of the Law, 

There are five classes of tenants recognized — the ' abso- 
lute ’ occupancy-tenant, the occupancy-tenantj the village- 
aewice-teuant, the sub-tenant, and the ordinary tenant. 

!, The first provisions of the Act state certain matters 
cwmoyi to all tenants ; such are, that when rents are fixed, 
they take effect from the beginning of the next following 
agricultural year ; that rents are to be paid by such in- 
stalments as the Chief Commissioner may fix^; that where 
rent is payable to a number of landlords the tenant may 
compel them to nominate a single receiver ; that he may 


* Act IX of 1883 cam^ into force 
trti xai January, 1884. (NotUication 
Kf), 5454, flatcU 15th Dcc^tabftj', 
1883}^ and aco Itowug OUcular, fiuo- 
tinn r, Korinl No. a. Lt ■v^'ay 
anumded by Act XVII of 1889, 
came into force at onao 
(I’ccaved a«soTit s9tfi Ootobor, i88g), 
Therulesfor rentdnatabienttjare 


in 2?ere/W(fi Gircitlany section i, .Serial 
No. 1 1. Ill number they follow tlie 
revoiuie- instalments. Speaking 
generally, OGcupanoy*tenant9 pay 
bftcon days, and ordinary tenants 
one month, before the revonue-in- 
fitalmont folia due. 

^ Which may I’OsuU from parti- 
tion or from a ‘joint’ holding, 
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deposit liis rent in court in coitain cases ; there is the usual 
prohibition of any demand for rent in excess (or in advance), 
and a penalty for refusing to give a receipt for rent. 

Sections 13 and 14 introduce a general power of enhance- S€os.i3;t4 
ment which appKes (in these two special cases) to all tenants, 
and can only be prevented by a special written contract. 

If the landlord has made an improvement, and so the pro- 
ductive power of the holding is increased, the landlord can 
apply to a Revenue officer to enhance the rent. Section 
14 dpals with what is not really an enliancenieni^ hut is an 
increase of rent granted on the ground of increase in area 
of the holding if the rent is payable in money (such increase 
may be by encroachment, action of a river, or other cause). 

The section allows a con-esponding reduction where the 
holding is reduced by the landlord’s encroachineut or by 
diluvion, or is deteriorated by a cause for which the tenant 
is nob to blame. 

Certain other cases of alteration of rent are also con- S6ea.i5,i6. 
templated. They ari^e where rent has been fixed, but 
land-revenue is assessed for the first time, or is altered, so 
that the rent may need to be altered also by a Revenue 
officer. 

This section 15 is an important one, because it is made 
use of to enable the Settlement Officer to adjust the rents of 
ordinary tenants at Settlement, in the same way as he is 
hound to do for occupancy-tenants under other sections. 

Sec. 54 A has to be read in connection with this provision. Sec. 54 A. 

The assessment system contemplates the ascertainment of 
all rents as the basis for calculating the revenue. When, 
therefore, irrespective of any direct intention to discover 
rents Unding on the parties^ the Settlement Officer has fixed 
a rent on an ordiaai’y tenant’s land, the landholder may 
require the tenant to pay that rent, instead of relying on 
any contract or proceeding of his own. If he does so, the 
rent must be accepted for a period of men years. 

Occupancy-tenants of both classes (except when holding Sco. 16. 
under a waste-cieamg contract) can apply to have their 
rent in himd commuted into a money rent. The Settle- 
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ment or Eevenue Officer (as the case may ibe) has power, if 
objection is offered, to refuse the commutation. 

■ca. Another important general proyision is the landlord'^ 
lieTh on produce. These novel and convenient provisions 
are designed to replace the old po^ver of distraint so liable 
to abuse. A notice is served prohibiting removal of the 
crop, or the garnered grain ; and then a suit for the rent 
being lodged (the prohibition being maintained the while), 
the decree will be a first charge on the grain. 

3ce. =5- I pass over sections 25 to 28, which need no comment. 

The general subjects of Improvements^ may be noticed 
^ as affecting the terms of the tenancy-right. 

Without going into all the details, I may say that both 
classes of occupancy-tenant have the right to make improve- 
ments, while ordinary tenants have not: the right is 
in the landlord ; but in either case the landlord and the 
ordinary tenant respectively have some remedy. If the 
ordinary tenant (not being a tenant on the landlord’s home- 
farm land) thinks an improvement ought to be made, he can 
send a written demand, and then (subject to rules under the 
section) on refusal or neglect of the landlord, he may make 
it himself. So where the occupancy-tenant does not make 
an improvement which the landlord thinks he ought to 
make, the landlord may serve a written demand and, failing 
compliance, may make the improvement himself, 
ecs, 33- Sections 33 to 35 deal with surrenders g land where 
5' there was no written lease, and with the consequences of 
leaving the holding uncultivated. 

The new suh-section (4) to section 33, provides for the 
ease of raiyatwAri Settlements, where (as usual) the holder 
can throw up his land without any liability, even though 
he has not given notice, in case he does not accept the rent 
fixed. 


§ 2. Absolute Occupancy-Rights. 

35 A, Before proceeding further, it should bo remembered, that 
where persons accept permission to cultivate land in a 
^ Bee Ilumm Ci^uihr, section i. Serial Nos. 6 and 7. 
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State forest (‘ Reserved ’ under the Act of 1878)^ no tenant- 
rights under the Act are acquired. 

Chapter III deals with the ^ absolute occupancy-tenant * 
whose origin I have already explained in detail — 

(a) The persons entitled to the right are those who Secs. 36- 

were (themselves or their predecessors in title) 
recorded, at a Settlement before the Act came 
into force, as such ; 

(b) the rent is fixed by the Settlement Officer and holds 

good for the term of Settlement ; 

(c) the right devolves if it were property in land ; 

(d) it is transferable ; subject only to certain conditions 

giving the landlord an option of buying or of 
taking a fine for the transfer. Contravention may 
make the sale or contract void, as against the 
landlord, but does not work the eviction of the 
tenant ; 

(e) an absolute occupancy-tenant caamot be ejected by 

his landlord, as such, for any cause whatever ; an 
entry in the record of rights notwithstanding. 


§ 3. Occupancy-Tenants* 

Chapter IV deals with occupancy-tenants (not being Sec. 41. 

* absolute '), 

The right arises in favour of any one who, when the Act 
comes into force, has (otherwise than as an absolute occu- 
pancy-tenant or a sui-tenani) ^ continuousljr-held the same 
land for twelve years h’ This does not apply to tenants on 
the proprietors homo-farm or ^ sir ’ land, or to certain other See defi- 
lands, nor to tenants holding under m express contract (in 
writing) that the right of occupancy is not 'acquired, or that amended, 
the tenant is to quit on expiry of the term. 

^ It will be ebsBTved that (•save so on lat Januai^, 1B84. 
in the special diatriefca Ch^nd^, This point of diftbreBce bct\^^een 
ISflmar and Sambalpiir above men- the Central Provinces law and that 
tioned) tenants will not l)ecmie of ^orfch-Westem Provinces and 
occupancy*ienants by holding for Bengal should he borne in mind, 
twelve yeai's ; they mitst have heen 



§ 4‘ Land, 

It is here neceBsary to c^^plain that the first definition of 
^ sir * land in the Land-Beyenue Act, section 4 (clause 6) of 
1881 (and so in the Tenancy Act) did not effect its object. 
The landowner is always understood to have his home-farm 
under his own controhand rights of occupancy do not grow 
up in it ; but both proprietors and tenants had a grievance 
under the first definition, Mr. B. Crosthwaite thus ex- 
plained the subject in introducing the amending Act : — 

^ By the Tenancy Act of 1883 a proprietor has rights in. his 
‘'sir land ” which he has not in other land. He can at his 
pleasure enhance the rent of the tenant of sir land 01 eject 
him. The amendment, therefore, of the dofuiition of ‘‘sir 
land ’^affects the rights both of the landlord and the tenant 
and requires most careful consideration, 

‘ The present definition was iii*st enacted in the Land- 
Beyenue Act of 1881, and, though it w^as not considered to be 
free from objection, it was thought advisal)le to follow it in 
the Tenancy Act of 1883. That definition made the following 
descriptions of land to he sir land : — Firsts the land recorded as 
sir at the last Settlement ; secondly, land which the proprietor 
had cultivated himself for twelve consecutive years ; and, 
thirdly, waste land which the proprietor had broken up and 
cultivated for six conseeutivc years. Now, it was obvious that, 
if the proprietor could make land sir by cultivating it for 
twelve years, he could, in the course of time, by ejecting 
tenants and cultivating their land for twelve years, convert 
nearly the whole village lands into sir lauds. Tho result 
would be the destruction of the tenant-right which it was 
the object of the legislature to preseiwe. To prevent this 
result it was provided in an Ex2)lanatwn to the definition that, 
if after the dale of the Settlement at which the laud was 
recorded as sir, or after the land had become sir land under 
the twelve and six years' occupancy rule, the land was unoccu- 
pied by tho proprietor for sk consecutive years, it would cea&e 
to bo sir laud, unless it had been leased to a tenant with an 
express reiiiemtion of sir rights. It was expected that the 
proprietor would not bo able to cultivate inoi'e than a certain 
quantity of land, and that consequently, if he acquired sir 
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under the twelve yeai’s’ or six years* nilo, he would lose that or 
other land under the provision contained in the Explanation* 
This expectation has, however, not been realised. Once having 
made land sir, the proprietor can let it with an express reserva- 
tion of his sir rights to a tenant and so keep it sir. It is also 
found that by a system of cultivating the land in iiartnerslup 
with a raiyat, the proprietor can manage to farm a large area 
himself. The pixiprietor supplies the seed or part of the labour, 
or only the land, and shares the produce with the raiyat. The 
tenants of sir land being unprotected against enhancement and 
ejectment, there exists a powerful incentive to evict tenants 
and to conveif; the land into sir. The tendency of the law is, 
therefore, to promote a contest between landlords and tenants 
which may have a most injurious effect. 

* In some pai’ts of the country this tendency has hitherto not 
operated to disturb the relations between thorn. ‘‘The great 
majority of malguzto are,** Mr. Mackenzie says, “still under 
ilie influence of the idea that the raiyats of a village are free 
from interference except at the time of Settlement — an idea 
which has come down to them from the days of native rule, 
and which has furnished so sure a basis for the tenancy legis- 
lation of the provinces.*’ But it cannot be expected that, the 
law being as it is, the landlords will remain under this influ- 
ence. In parts of the provinces the struggle to make the 
raiyat! lands sfr lands, has already begun. It has been ascer- 
tained that in fifty-six villages of the Hushangahdd district the 
landlords now hold 28,697 acres against 13,718 acres held by 
them at the last Settlement, whereas the raiyats hold only 
44,483 acres against 56,506 acres at the last Settlement. The 
cultivated area of these villages has increased by under 
ten per cent., while the portion of it held by the landlords has 
more than doubled. The contest in this respect between the 
landlord and tenant is strongest where the proprietary right in 
the land has passed to the money-lending classes, who are not 
restrained by old customs and the Idndly relations which 
existed between the old landholding families and their tenants. 
In conferiing proprietary rights in the Central Provinces it 
was never the intention of the Government to destroy the 
rights of the tenants, and in order to preserve these rights a 
limit must be placed on the coirversion of raiyaii land into sir 
land, 

‘ The hmdlords also have a complaint to make against the 
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present definition of sir land, Before tlie Act was passed, a 
tenant-right could not be acquii’ed in sir land let to a tenant. 
Under the Act, if a landlord lets his sir land to a tenant with- 
out an express reservation of the sir rights, and if the tenant 
holds for six consecutive years, the sir rights are lost. Many 
of the landlords through ignorance of tho law have omitted to 
make this reseiwation, and have thns lost their rights in the 
land which they had for years regai'ded as their own peculiar 
home-farm. This state of the law has given great dissatisfac- 
tion to the landlords. , . . 


' The proposal to amend the definition has not been adopted 
without the most anxious consideration . , . but it is con- 
sidered that without the amendment, the contest between 
landlord and tenant, which has already commonced, cannot he 
put a stop to, and that the respective rights of the landlord 
and tho tenant cannot be preserved/ ' 

See. 3, cl. The amended definition accordingly leaves the landlords 
ExpMll. home-farm or air all the land which they 

have been cultivating for twelve years, on the aQth October, 
iSijQ \ and all waste land which they have broken up and 
cultivated for six years (including such fallow periods as 
custom recognizes), provided that the entire area of sir does 
not come up to more than 5^5 per cent, of the entire culti- 
vation of the estate. There is now no rule that rights 
may always be lost by lebting the land out of the hands of 
tho proprietor for six years. 

But land that had been unoccupied for six years con- 
secutively on the 39th October, 1889, and counting back to 
* the former Settlement, to the expixy of twelve years, or of 
six years, as the case may be, ceases to be sir land, whether 
once occupied before that or not^. Land is not understood 

^ The dat«"ofthecomnieiieeinentof be au'. Or, suppose a man had just 
the Central Provinces Land-Bevenue completed the twelve years oceupa- 
Amendment Act, rBSp, tioii— neee.ssary to malce the land 

® E g. a piopriotor held land sir— on the 31st Deceniher, 1884, 
entered as sir at a Settiemenb (let us and then stopped cultivating, On 
suppose) concluded on the ^fst the ngth October, 1889, six years 
December, 2881 j he ceased to ouUi- cessation would not be complete, so 
vale it as fiir on i0t J«ly,2883, and the land still romaina sir. The 
was out of poRHession on scjth Octo- same would hold good if the land 
her, 1889 j the land would coase to had been m$ie and six years hold- 
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to be ^ unoccupied ’ by a landlord if be has let it on the 
express understanding that he is not giving it out of his 
hands. It should be noted that the loss of land once sir, 
by leaving it unoccupied, does not occur in bhogra land 
(Sambalpur). The rights of the gd^oAtiySs are already so 
lunited there, that there was no object in adding this further 
restriction. 

This is what is meant by Explanation II to the defini- 
tion ; — 


' The amendment, therefore, will, as far aa possible, secure 
rights already acquired over raiyati land, while limiting their 
acquisition for the future. It is not intended, however, toI.-Rey. 
restrict unduly the acquisition of sir land by a proprietor. It 
is, therefore, provided by section 69 (as amended) that the 
Settlement Officer shall record as sir all land which he finds 
has been cultivated by the proprietor for twelve consecutive 
years, subject to this proviso that raiyati land which has been 
so cultivated shall not be recorded as sir if the total area of sir 
land in the inah£ would thereby amount to more than a qxiarter 
of the cultivated area of the mahul In effect, therefore, the 
landlord will have ample power to increase his sir land by 
breaking up waste land and cultivating raiyati land, while he 
will not suffer the loss of his sii’ rights through ignorance of 
the law or neglect to secure them by an express reservation. 

The tenant, on the other hand, will he protected against the 
loss of the raiyati land by an excessive conversion of such 
land into sir. It is hoped that these amendments will effect 
a substantial improvement in the law.^ 

§ 5 . Special Cases of Ocmpa%cy-Te%we. 

In Chdndi, and Sambalpur, all tenants (nob on sir, 
or aa it is called in Sambalpur bhogrd,land) holding on tho 
ist January, 3884, or acquiring land thereof teVi are or 
become occupa!ney-tenants, unless, indeed, smo tenants come 
with an exjyress written ayveement that they are not to 
have such rights. In Sambalpur even this exception does 
not prevail, for the people are there so ignorant that they 

ing were enough. These provisions In fuiure cosaatiou will not affect a 

<5over all cases bfpasf intermission, rielit. 
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•would be goi to sign such agreements without understand- 
ing them. 

See. 42. Section grants occUpancy-rights (as usual) to ex-pro- 
prietors as regards their ^sfr’ land in the cases specified, 
but this does not apply to bhogrd land in Sambalpur, as the 
definition clause specially excludes ii 

§ 5 . Privileges of Ocmpanoy-Temrits. 

If the reader refers back to § page 489 ante, where 
the absolute tenants’ prmleges are enumerated, he can 
compare them with those of the occupancy-tenant not being 
Seca, 43- < absolute/ The latter aje— 

44. 

(a) The holding is heritable, as if it were land, except 
that it does not pass tQ collaterals other than 
co-sharer collaterals. In Chanda, Nfmdr, and 
Sambalpur, however, it does pass to collaterals ; 

( 5 ) any transfer, and also a sub-lease, is void as against 
the landlord, except — 

(i) By consent of the landlord ; 

Ifi) the transfer is to a person who would be an 
heir, 

The transfer by sale in execution of decree is 
prohibited ; 

(c)^ the rents are fixed at Settlement. 

In ChanddjbTina^r, and Sambalpur, rents cannot be altered, 
except at Settlement b And as regards those tenants who 
3^0.45(3)- acquire their holding after the Settlement, they pay (until 
a new Settlement) the rent agreed on, or rent at certain 
rates entered in the record-of-rights for the purpose of such 
cases, or in Sambalpur at the average rate paid for similar 
land in the village. 

Other occupancy-tenants can be enhanced during cur- 
rency of a Settlement, but only }f paying money-rent, and 
on application to a Bevenue officer — who is guided by 
Rules for enhancement issued under section More- 

' Subjeob to the iiniYaxsa.Uy ap- 13, 34, and to the commutation, 
plieable but rare cases of sections section 16, (see § 3, p, 487, ante). 
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over, if the tenant has improved the land, the enhancement 
can only be such as might have been due if the improve- 
ment had not been made. 

(d) An occupancy- tenant can be ejected, but only for 
aneai's of rent or in execution of a decree of Civil 
Court passed on the gi'ound of his having diverted 
his land to non-agrieultural purposes, or done 
something -which, by a custom (not inconsistent 
■with the Act) renders him liable to ejectment. 


§ 7. Village-service Tenants. 

Village servants holding petty ‘watans’ or’indm plots 
are not regarded as proprietors (in any grade), but as a 
special class of tenants. Chapter IV A of the Act (one of 
the chapters introduced in 1889) specially deals with this 
class. It was found that various provisions were entered 
in Settlement records regarding these servants, and it was 
convenient to include pro-visions regarding them in the 
tenant-la-w. The condition of the tenancy is the rendering 
■village-service ; on the death of such a tenant his right See. 50 A, 
passes to his successor in accordance with the custom;— if 
it is a heritatie office it will go to his heir, i.6. if election is 
the rule, it will go to the elected successor. 

The tenant may not transfer his land (except from year 
to year hy way of sub-lease), and a tenant attempting to 
transfer makes himself liable to ejectment. The right is See. 50 B 
not saleable in execution of a deei’ee against the holder. 

A tenant unable to render service personally, may provide 
a competent substitute. 

The tenant pays no rent (beyond. his service), so that no 
provisions are needed; his ejectment is regulated so that it 
can only be by order of a Revenue officer, and on the sole 
grounds of (i) attempting to transfer the land, (a) ceasing 
to render service properly, and failing to provide an effi- 
cient substitute. 
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§ 8 . Sub-Tenant 

Sec. 51.* Sub-tenants bold only on contract from tenants, and it is 
worthy of remark that the tenant of a mdlik-maqbliza is 
also treated as a sub-tenant. All contracts are subject to 
the rule fixing the date of instalments under Section 7, and 
are subject to the universal Sections 14, 15 (alteration of 
rent consequent on increase of, or diminution of, ai'ea, or 
imposition or alteration of Government revenue). Sec. 54 A 
will also be borne in mind. The effect of it will be that 
practically all rents will be determined at Settlement — a 
most desirable, conclusion. But ordinary tenants’ rents 
will not remain for the whole term, but may be raised again 
after seven years. 


§ 9. Ofdimry Tenants, 

Sec. S 3 . Chapter VI deals with ‘ordinary tenants/ that is, all 
persons who are neither absolute occupancy -tenants, occu- 
pancy-tenants, village-service-tenants, or sub-tenants, nor 
are mere farmers, managers, or thekddars of estates, but are 
Sec. 3(a). ‘tenants’ within the definition. It should he added that 
one of the difficulties about sir land was that a proprietor 
>Sec. 53 (2). would evade the rule about land being let to tenants (with- 
out reservation) not being sii\ by employing a tenant, only 
calling him ^paTtnerl and entering into certain partnership 
shares with him. It is now provided that if in any locality 
special action is needed^ the Chief Commissioner may apply 
the :2nd sub-section of Section 53, under which the ‘partner’ 
will be regarded as an ordinary tenant, and the Beyenue 
officer will proceed to fix a proper rent, notwithstanding 
the partnership contract. 

The general features of the ordinary tenant’s position 
under the Act arc as follows: — 

{a) His position is under contract^ i. e. he must pay such 
rent as he agi’ces to from time to time. Enhance- 
ment can be had, but it must be considered with 
the next head; 
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( 5 ) lie can be ejected, but only— 

(i) On grounds that would eject an occupancy- Sec. 48 
tenant ; 

(3) on a decree for ejectment passed ^(a) on his 
refusing to agree to his landlord's justifiable 
demand for enhancement ; or ( 6 ) because the Sec 56. 
land is 8 ^V, and is wanted by the proprietor 
himself. 

The demand for enhancement s^nd means of contesting it, 8603.56,57. 
are described in terms that should be referred to. There is 
a distinction, it will be observed, between holdings entnely 
on the home-farm ; holdings under written contract fixing 
rent ; and holdings not under any contract. It is in the latter 
case that a formal six months' notice of an intended en- 
hancement has to be given. In the case of sir land, it is a 
matter of ordinary demand or suit to eject ; and if there is 
a written contract fixing the rent, the matter settles itself. 

If the tenant ignores the notice or declines the enhance- 
ment and prefers to throw up his holding, the ejectment 
must be &2/ a decree on sirit, and is subject to compensation 
for improvements as well as bo paying beven times the amount 
of the enhancement proposed, as compensation for disturb- 
ance. Even then certain mitigations to ejectment are 8063.58,59. 
contemplated. 

When enhancement has been had, it cannot be again de- Sec. 60. 
manded for seven years. 

Resximing the list of ordinary tenancy rights and limit- 
ations, we find further that — 

(d) The tenancy devolve.s on the death of the tenant, 

but not to a collateral, except he be a 00-sharer in 
a joint tenancy; 

(e) all transfers and sub-leases are void as against the 

landlord, except they have ‘been made with the 
landlords consent. The tenancy is not saleable 
in execution of a decree* 
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§ 10. Acqmsition of Occv^pancy-Right by special 
provmon* 

Section 62, contains a peculiar provision. This (as usual) 
does not apply to the sir land, which is intended to be as 
much as possible at the proprietor’s unfettered disposal; 
but in other land, an ordinary tenant may teiideT a smi 
equal to two-aud-a-half times the annual rent of the hold- 
ing and the costs of preparing the necessary documents, and 
may then demand to he made an occupancy^enant. 

The landlord may thereon agree, but may apply to have 
the rent fixed ; if be neglect or refuse for one month, the 
tenant may deposit the tender^ in Court, and apply to the 
Revenue ofiSeer to confer the right. After inquiry made, if 
no reason coTitra appears, the tenant will become an occu- 
pancy-tenant. 

§ II, Other general Mights. 

3ecs. Among the general rights accorded to ordinary tenants, 
ei se^. provided in Section 73 ought here to be noticed. It is 
a distinct advantage to have the legally recognized right 
to plead calamity (beyond human control) in case a tenant 
has fallen into arrears of rent. 

There are various other conditions regarding decrees for 
ejectment, decrees for arrears of rent, dates of ejectmg, and 
so forth, which need not be here recapitulated as hardly 
affecting the nature of the tenure. 

§ 1%. Misum 4 --Leading feature of the ict 

It will be observed that, in all cases of occupancy-tenancy, 
tbe principle is that the rent is fixed judicially at time of 
Settlement. And practically it is so, even in cases of or- 
dinary tenancy, because Section 15 of the Act gives power 
to a Revenue officer to alter rents, when the land-revenue is 
inmased or diminished, which it would be at Settlement ; 
and Section 54 A has still further extended the facility for 
getting rente fixed, 

Mr. Fuller remarks ^that^ though the rent of an ordinary 
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tenant can be enhanced by a civil suit, still the tenant can 
refuse, and throw up his holding, and the landlord has then 
to pay a sum as compensation for disturbance. ^This has 
up to date almost entirely barred enhancement by civil 
suit ; and it may be expected that m^lguzdrs will, in future, 
have to rely a good deal on the action of the Settlement 
OfBeer at Settlement, for getting an enhancement of the 
rents of ordinary as well as occupancy-tenants.' ^ 

In short, the practical safeguard against any injustice 
to the raiyat by the creation of a right of property in the 
ind.lguzdr is this, that the tenure of all classes of tenants 
has been put on a somewhat exceptional or novel founda- 
tion ; and is still further rendered a valuable possession by 
the provision of the Eenfc Act, which requires, or, at least 
allows, all rents to he deternvined at BettlenienMinie aloni] 
with the revenue'^* 

^ Tho reader will do well here to rents effected, in the North-Western 
compare this with the remarks Provinces, in Chap, II. See. V. 
made on the partial settlement of p. 173, 4, ante.) 



. CHAPTEE IV. 

THE BE7i5N-aE OEPICERS — THEIR BUSINESS AND 
BROCEDHRE. 

Section I. — Revenue Oeeioebs. 

§ I, Introductory, 

In the Centeae Peovinces we find the only distinctive 
mark which stiU survives, of what used to be called the 
* Non-Regulation ’ system, namely, that the District Officer 
is called * Deputy Commiasioner,’ instead of ^ Magistrate 
and Collector/ and that he (nominally, at any rate) com- 
bines the jmisdictioa of a Civil Court with those of Magis- 
trate and Revenue Officer. The Commissioner also is the 
Sessions Judge and Court of Civil Appeal, as well as 
Revenue Commissioner. As regards the law in force, the 
province was not, either wholly or in part, attached to the 
Bengal Presidency, and therefore the Code of Bengal 
Regulations never applied to it pT02yi'io vigore. In other 
respects, the law is just the same as in the rest of 
India^. 

There are four Comiuissionerships — Jabalpur, Narbada, 
Nagpur, and Chhattisgarh — and eighteen districts. The 
three Commissionerahips first named, have five districts 
each, and the last, throe. The district, on an average, 
extends over 4691 square miles, and has an average 
population (census of 1881) of ^46,599, and an average 
revenue of R, 7,^0,000. The eighteen districts arc sub- 

* Act XX of 1675 defines local force of certain law». 
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divided into forty-nine subdivisions or ‘ tabsils,’ each under 
a ‘ TahsllcUr,’ who may be assisted by a n^ib or deputy b 
The remarks made elsewhere about the extensive duties 
and multifarious demands on the attention of the District 
Officer (Vol. L BookIL p. 670, and VoL 11 . Book III. p 569] 
apply equally here, and T need not repeat them. 

It should bo remembered that the non-feudatory Zamin- 
ddrSj though originally their estates were not settled in the 
same way as the khdlsa districts, are subject to the Ee- 
venue and Tenant Acts, and to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner, and that the 
chiefs or proprietors ai’o amenable to the Courts in case 
of any infringement of the rights of their tenantry. 

§ a. Gnideb of Oficers, 

The Chief Commissioner is (subject to the control of the 
Governor-General in Council) the chief controlling revenue 
authority ^ of the province ; as the Commissioner is within 
his division, and the Deputy Commissioner within his 
district — each being legally subject to the control of the 
one above. The law acknowledges ^ Assistant Commis-* A 

sioners ' [these (by definition) include the * Extra Assistant k, 

Commissioner'* of the service lists] ; they ain subordinate 5? 6. 
to the Deputy Commissioner. It also recognizes Tahsiiddrs 
who are the ‘ chief executive revenue authorities ’ of their 
tahsil, and NAib-Tahsildte, who aro thoii: subordinates. 

The power of appointment, suspension, and removal of all 
grades is vested in the Chief Commissioner, subject to the 
control of the Governor-General in the case of the grades 
above that of Tahsilddr. The Ndib-Tahaildar is appointed, 
removed, or suspended by the authority named in ridefi 
made by the Chief Commissioner. An ‘ Additionar Com- 
misaioner, or Deputy Commissioner, or TabsikUr, may be 
appointed and vested with powers of the grade. 

* These h^rea are fl'om the Ad- more direct conneefciqn with the 
1883-83. chief Revenue authority hy being 

® The Director of Land-Records also oihcially a Junior ^cretary of 
and Agriculture (who is also Settle- the Administration, 
ment Commissioner) is placed in 
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Uudev 
seca ir6, 

ia8, 13a, 
I3+-5- 


10 - 

XI. 


§ 3 . PoweTB, 

For executive pui'posea (though not in the Act) Assistant 
Commisaionets are divided into Class I and Class IL This 
merely refei'S to the fact that the officer has or has 
not qualified by passing an examination, by the higher 
standard, in revenue-law. Ordinarily, those of Glass I are 
invested with many of the powers of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner; the others are mostly employed in reporting, and 
preparing cases for orders. 

The Tahsllddi- has but few powers under the Act (viz. to 
certify balances, to arrest defaulters, and to receive notice 
of changes in proprietary possession), and may be invested 
with power to fine for injury to boundary marks. As the 
Gircular says, 'they are most literally, in the words of 
Section 6, merely executive revenue officers h’ Their chief 
duty is to investigate and report matters for orders, as well 
as to carry out orders, collect the revenue, and keep the 
tahsil accounts. There are naib or deputy TahsikUrs, to 
whom may be delegated the powers of a Tah&ilddr. 

An assistant may be vested with all or any of the powers 
of a Deputy Commissioner in the district to which he is 
attached. The Aet goes on to details about the retention 
of powers in case of transfer to another district ; powers to 
delegate authority in certain cases ; and the power of dis- 
tributing business and withdrawing it from one office to 
another. The powers to be exercised by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, ex-offlciOi are specified; but other officers may 
be invested with these powers ; so that, under the Act, eveiy 
officer has powers (a) which belong to him as such, (5) with 
which he maybe invested 2 . Revenue officers have power, 
in executing any duty under the Act, to enter on land, 
demarcate boundaiues, and do 'all other acts necessary to 
the business on which they are engaged/ 

* Tli« 'Tahsih'Jur aaid, in the gate powers to lum uader aoqtiou 
^voi-da of the Act* to br ' sulyeet to 15. 

the control * of thi.' Deputy Coin* ^ There jg a very clear exposition 

mivsiouor, but nob to bo ^suboidi- of tho Act on. the subject of poweia 

uute'i honco It ia talu-n that the in Orcuiar, geotion x, Serial 

Deputy ComxQlssionor cannot dele- No, 3, 
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§ 4. pTocedwe . — Personal Appearance, 

Aniong a simple people it ie desirable, and the Act 
provides that, in business applications and appearances, 
the parties should come personally; appearance by personal 
or legal agent (pleader, &c.) requires permission. If a 
pleader is allowed, it does not excuse personal attendance 
when such is required. Fees of a legal practitioner are 
not allowed as costs, unless the Revenue officer gives 
written reasons for allowing them, 

§ 5 . Appeal. 

An appeal lies from the subordinate grades to the Deputy 
Commissioner, and from him to the Commissioner, and from 
him to the Chief Commissioner ; but in no case is a third 
appeal allowed. General powers of calUng for, and, if 
necessary, revising, any order, axe vested in the superior 
authorities^ apart from appeal. 

§ 6, Village Officers, 

The Actj it will be observed, does not treat any of the 
village or pargana officials as * Revenue officers,’ because 
they have no povoers which require to be regulated by law. 
They are, however, mentioned in the Act, not only in con- 
nection with their right to remuneration and theii* liability 
to render service in the village, but with reference to their 
public duty* Hence Chapter XI is specially devoted to the 
subject of * village officers and patwdris/ 

It provides that the Chief Commissioner may make rules 
for the appointment, remuneration, suspension, and removal 
of * lambarddrs,^ * sub-lambard&s,’ and 'muqaddams/ and 
lays down certain duties of each class : it does the same 
for patwarls. I do not know why the kamingo (as super- 
visor of patw^ris) is not mentioned in the Act ; for the office 
exists. In this, as in other provinces, his supervision is 
much relied on for keeping up what I may call the new 
system of corrected village records and statistics. 
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§ 7. The Headmen, 

In other provinces where the ‘ village ’ system prevails, 
we find that the headman is called ‘ lamhardar/ and there 
is often more than one. For instance, in subdivided vil- 
lages, there will be one or more to each ^patti.’ But the 
circumstances of proprietary-right, in the Central Provinces, 
have made a somewhat more complicated arrangement 
necessary. The ‘ lambardaiV legally speaking, is either the 
sole proprietor^ or one of a body of proprietors in his 
revenue-spaying aspect \ as it is the 4 ambarddr‘ who en- 
gages for the revenue and is answerable for its collection. 
In villages where there are two grades of proprietary-right- 
— superior and inferior— it may bo desirable to have one 
or more ‘lamhardars* for the inferior body; and they are 
then called ' m&-lambardars/ The Act also separates the 
revenue-paying' and the executive functions of a head- 
man; for, though the Section 137 provides that the 1 am- 
bardar is also ordinarily to be muqaddam, yet, in some 
cases, the proprietor or co-sharer responsible as lambar- 
dar and muqaddam, may be non-resident, or only occa- 
sionally resident, or may be illiterate ; or a female may be 
the proprietor. In that case, the functions must be pro- 
vided for, and a co-sharer (if possible) must be nominated 
to act as agent and to perform the duties of muqaddam If 
all the co-sharers are non-resident (or not competent), some 
other|person may be appointed agent. 

The agent has all the powers and is responsible for the * 
duties, of nmqaddam ; but the muqaddam remains also 
liable, and any fine imposed on the agent for breach of the 
provisions of the law, may be recovered by the Deputy 
Commissioner from the principal. 

^ Tlie ‘ Mdlguz^r," or one of the who now is a proprietor or co-sharer 
family, is the ‘ lambardar." The m the property/ 
term does not, under ^ And, if so, he has no extra re- 

cur revenue system, imply any muneration, beyond his lambardari 
function or duty ; ‘ it ia simply the allowance, 
surviving name given to a person 
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§ 8 . Ditties of Lcmharddv, 

Sections 13S and 139 ineniion fclie reyeniic duties of the 
lambardar and sub-lambardar, -which are, to collect and pay 
into the treasury, the revenue, or portion of the revenue, 
payable through him ; and similarly to collect and pay the 
remuneration of the muqaddam, patwari, and kotwdr or 
village watchman, or other village expenses ; and to assist 
the muqaddam in obtaining the particulars which he is 
bound to report or to enter in the village papers. There is 
at least one lambardar for every mahal, The ^ Sadr m^l- 
guzar ’ in the northern districts, and the managing gaohtiyd 
in Sambalpur, are lambarddrs ; and if there is only one 
‘ malguzdr ’ (proprietor) or one gachtlyd, he is the ‘ lambar- 
ddr^ ipso facto. 

The latobardfii' is the only person entitled by law to 
collect the revenue directly, and he is liable for the payment Sec, 138. 
in the first instance. If the co-shai’ers or others under him 
make default, he can recover from them, either by regular 
suit or by a summary process which the Deputy Commia-' L.-R, Act, 
sioner is empowered to issue at his request. In compensa- 
tion for the risk and trouble, the lambardar is entitled, as 
such, to an allowance not exceeding 5 per cent, on the land- 
revenue, and in Sambalpur to one-tenth of the bhogr^-land, 
or one-tenth of the profits of bhogr^-Iand, to be contributed 
by the holders in proportion to their shares. 

Along with the revenue, lambarddrs may collect their own 
percentage-remuneration, and that of the muqaddam^, 

§ 9. Duties of Muqaddam. 

The muqaddam’s duty is to control and superintend the Sec, 141. 
village patwSri and watchmen, and to see to their enjoying 
their proper remuneration in cash or land, as the case may 
be ; to report facts about the state of the village ; to pre- 
serve paths and roadways and survey marks ; to attend to 
sanitation; to report violations of rules for preserving 
unreserved forests and trees on the village lands and secur^ 

^ Subject to the proYiso to Sec. 137, and see lection I. No. 9, § VII. 
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ing the enjoyment of rights to forest-produce ; to collect or 
aid in the collection of, all Government dues, and to report 
births and deaths. The Chief Commissioner is empowered 
Sec. 137. to make rules regai’ding the appointment, remuneration, 
Sec. 141. suspension; and remoyal of lambardars and of muqaddams, 
as well as regarding additional duties of muqaddams, and 
other matters^ The duties imposed by law on ‘landholders* 
Sec. IJ3. are to be understood as imposed on ‘ muaaddams.* 

§ 10. Eeadman of RaiyaiwdH Villages. 

In raiyatwarl villages, the headman is not called lambar- 
dar, as he does not represent anyone in a revenue-engagement. 
He is * pdter and also muqaddam. His duties are described 
i5f*c.i43A. in Section 143 A, 

For further details, the rules, which are simple and intel- 
ligible, may he consulted. 

§ II. The PaUudH^. 

The patwari is so essential a feature of the system of 
revenue- and Settlement-administration, that the subject of 
the history and organization of the office should be given in 
some detail. The importance of the maintenance of the 
village maps, records, and statistics, has been so often 
explained, that I need not say anything further in this 
place. 

It is impossible to have comet maps and reliable records 
without a trained staff of local registrars in the villages— 
namely, the patwfos — supervised carefully. It is hardly 
too much to say — ‘ Organise your patwans, and youi’ re- 
cords will organize themselves.’ For what follows, I am 
largely indebted to a note kindly furnished by Mr. J. B. 
Fuller. 

§ 155 . Fo'i^ier hietoiy of PatwMe. 

Under Native loile there seem to have been patwans 
throughout the Province except in Chhattisgarh and Sambal- 

^ Kulosunte section 137, areia ^ See a printed volume of CQ)ie- 
the Clroulu}% section I, Serial spondence connected iclth iU rearganic^a- 

No. 9> and for muqaddams in Serial ihn oft/ic patwdn (1883-56) A%- 
No. 10. pu}\ 
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pur, where they were apparently unknown. In the Nagpur 
country they were known by the titlo of Pandya, or, if Iiold- 
ing under a grant of hereditary rights, Kulkarni. But it 
would be a mistake to imagine that at this time there was a 
patw^rl for every village. It was only the bigger villages 
which owned them ; and there was no further appro.ach to a 
circle (or ^ halkabancli ’) system of charges, than might arise 
from the fact that the patwarl of one village might serve two 
or three others in the neighbourhood, — when these belonged 
to the same proprietor or were under the same management. 

Office in India has a tendency to become hereditary, and 
undoubtedly each patwarl looked to his son as his successor. 
But claims of this kind were not, as a rule, so strong as to 
override the wish of the pat el if he from any reason proposed 
to appoint an outsider. We are expressly informed by Sir E. 
Jenkins that the Pandyas, which were found in the Nagpur 
country at the time of its escheat in 1854, were non-here- 
ditary ; and it may be safely said that the hereditary claims 
which are now put forward by a large proportion of the 
patwarls have their origin in the consideration, or the apathy, 
of British officers. An exception must, however, bo made in 
the case of tliose tracts which were formerly under Muhammn* 
dan rulo. The policy, then, seems to have been to strengthen 
the position of village officers as much as iiossible, and they in 
many cases acquired (or retained) a clear hereditary right in 
their offices as well as the emoluments already described as the 
^ watan/ 

The patwarls of Nlmar fall under this category, as do also 
those in a strip of country to the west of the Wardha district 
— the * do’ainll-mulk ’ — which formerly was part of Hyderabad 
territory, The Svatandar" patwarls are here known as 
l^ullcarnis. 


§ 13. Fhsi Efforts at Organisation, 

It was in the Sagar-Narbada territory that the first attempt 
w^as made to utilize the patwArls in the preparation of annual 
returns of rehts for the use of the Eeyenue Office, and to 
organize them into a staff. The villages were grouped into 
circles and a patwari placed in charge of each circle ; existing 
charges being interfered with as little as possible, and the 
patwarls being left in great part to mal^e the grouping (halka- 
band!) themselves. It was not held essential that the villages 
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of each cii’clo should be contiguous, and it was often the case 
that the villages of a circle lay clotted about over a hundred 
square miles of countiy. 

This was the state of things when the Nagpur country 
escheated in 18(^4, and preparations were commenced for a 
regular Settlement, ’A very great deal of discussion took 
place at the time concerning tho position which was to be 
given to the patwdris under the new arrangements ; but the 
view which finally prevailed was that it would be a mistake to 
look beyond the imUguzar for the preparation of the returns 
annually required by Government : it was held that, in re- 
turn for the gift of proprietary-rights, the malguzars might 
fairly be called ui>on to prepare these returns and be held 
responsible for prej^ariug them ; and that, under these circum- 
stances, it would be imijolitic to give the patwdri any higher 
status than that of the malguzar’s servant. The pat wans were 
accordingly to be recorded as servants of the malguzdrs instead 
of village or Government servants, but any hereditary rights 
which they could establish were to be also recorded in their 
favour. 

These orders led to very different results in different dis- 
tricts. 

In the Nagpur districts the malguzars were as a rule given 
the option of either maintaining the existing paiwaris, or of 
dismissing them and making such other arrangements for the 
preparation of the annual village papers as they preferred. In 
most cases the m^lguzta elected to dismiss the patw6ri, who 
Was generally obliged to maintain himself by taking up work 
on contract terms. It should be added that in these cases the 
perquisites paid to the patwaris by tenants, were appropriated 
by the mdlguzar as the patwaris’ rex)resentativG. Almost the 
whole of the patwaiu's were dismissed in this way ; the staff 
was practically disestablished and its duties transferred to the 
malguzars. An exception must be made in favour of certain 
watand^r patwaris (kulkarnie) in the Wardh^ district, who, 
though recorded as servants of their malguzdrs, were yet 
secured in their posts by an entry in the record-of-rights. 

In the Chhattlsgarh districts of Ealpur and Bilaspur and in 
ihe district of Sanxbalpur, no patwtos existed previously to the 
regular Settlement. In Eaipur and Bilaspur a patwarl staff 
was organized on a halkahandi or circle system. This action, 
though theoretically based on the consent of the malguzto, 
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really had tho effect of establishing a staff of Government pafe- 
waris* The patwdn's v^ere roinnnerated by a coss which the 
rnal guslars agreed to contribute. 

In the Sambalpur district matters were loft as they were and 
no pat war Is were appointed. The gaoiitiyas were held respon- 
sible for tlae proper preparation of the village papers. 

In tho Sagar-Narbada districts and in a patwari staff* 

was, as already stated, in existence and had previously been 
roughly organized on the circle system. The Settlement 
Officers found some difficulty in dealing with the staff under 
the orders of the day. The patwaris were to be placed in tho 
position of private servants of the malguzars, but it was felt 
that this might jeopardize the means of livelihood of a body of 
men who had materially assisted in Settlement w^'ork, and the 
result was that a middle course was followed. The patwaris 
were recorded as the servants of tho malguzars, hut the malgu- 
zdrs were, in turn, bound to maintain patwaris for the prepara- 
tion of the village papers, and wore therefore precluded from 
dismissing the patwaris and appropriating their fees, as had 
been done in the Ndgpur country. Moreover, in order to pro- 
tect existing incumbents from capricious disturbance, a very 
large proportion of them were rocorded as hereditary. This 
ended in inimonsely strengthening the position of a largo por- 
tion of iho patwdrfs. As they were not Government or village 
seivants they wore secure from dismissal by the State, and as 
they held office in virtu© of horeditaiy rights they were secured 
against dismissal at the hands of the mdlguzto. The office 
of patwdrl came then to be recorded as the personal property 
of tho patwari^s family, and instances of its mortgage, divi- 
sion, and even sale, were far from uncommon. 

§ 14, Eds'u>m 6 of Histonj. 

Briefly, then, at the time of the passing of the Central 
Provinces Land-Revenuo Act (188 1), the state of things was as 
follows : — In the districts which foimerly constituted the 
S^Lgar-Narbada territory, and in Nim^r, a patw^ri staff 
existed, each patwdri holding charge, as a rule, of a circle 
of two or more villages. But the circles were of very un- 
even size, and were not compact ; the villages which consti- 
tuted them were often scattered over a considerable extent 
of country. The patwdris were practically beyond the 
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control of either the Government or the tndlguzdr. In the 
Ndgpur distiicts patwdris only existed in a few places. In 
Rdipnr and Bildspur there was a pafcwarl staff, holding 
charge of chcles of villages ; but the staff was a very weak 
one, and quite unable to perform its duties. In Sambalpur 
there were no patwfes at all. 

The sources from which the patwdris were remunerated 
differed, considerably in different places. In two districts 
(Jabalpur and Seoni) they were mainly paid by the 
mdlguzdra in cash, the payments being calculated by a 
percentage on the rental. In three other districts they 
were similarly paid in cash, but according to a percentage 
on the revenue. In the Hushangabdd and Betul districts 
their income was mainly derived from fees in kind, to 
which the tenants contributed by far the largest part. In 
the other districts their emoluments consisted partly of 
money payments by the mdlguz&s, partly of rent-free land, 
and partly of fees in kind. It should be added that the 
emoluments arising from each cffcle were appropriated to 
the patwM of that circle, and that there was consequently 
the very gx^eatest inequality of remuneration* The income 
of the HushangabSd patwiris, for instance, varied between 
R. j 600 and R. 70 a year 1 

§ 15. Legal Provioion regarding PaiwdriB* 

The Revenue Act may now be referred to. The sections 
which originally dealt with this subject were found 
inadequate, and they have been considerably amended 
by the Act of 1889. In the original sections the 
Government was given sufficient powers of reform in the 
case of districts where patwte's were already in existence. 
The Chief Commissioner was vested with authority to 
make rules laying down the limits of circles ; the amount 
and method of remuneration ; prescribing the duties which 
the patw^rfs were to perform for the Government and for 
the village community ; and providing for the punishment 
and diamisfial of patw&is who failed to perform them. 
But in the case of districts where no patwdris were in 
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existence— tliat is to say, in tlie case of the Ndgpur 
districts— the powers were far less complete* The Chief 
Commissioner had no authority to form cii’cles in these 
districts and to appoint patwdrls to them. All that was 
possible was to call upon the mdlguzdrs to perfom properly 
the duties which in other parts of the province were laid 
on the patwdriSj or require them to appoint patwdrie, and 
inflict fines in case of neglec:. Section 145 has now been Actxvi 
repealed; and by the amendment of Sections 144 and 146, gee! ^3^0’ 
the Chief Commissioner is empowered to raise a fund for 
the pay of the patwdHs and the contingent expenses of 
their offices, from all classes of proprietors and tenants, and 
to make rules for their appointment everywhere. 

§ x6. Practical Re’Organization> 

The xe-organization of the patwari statT has now been 
completed The limits of the existing circles were altered 
so as to render each compact, and to reduce the area of all 
large circles to an easily manageable size. This necessitated 
in some cases considerable changes; but in making the 
reform, care waa taken to adhere to existing aiTangements 
except where absolutely necessary in the interests of effici- 
ency, and not to disturb them merely in order to obtain 
uniformity. No change was made in the method of 
remuneration, except that in some districts where tenants 
paid no fees, the levy of fees was legalized; the total 
amount of remuneration paid to the patw^ris by md.lguzd.rs 
and tenants was not materially increased, but its distribu- 
tion amongst the patwdiis was modified bo as to ensure ' 
a reasonable income to the lowest paid cmcles. All sums 
which were paid to the patwdris in cash were made payable 
into the Treasury, whence they were re-disbursed to^ the 
patwdris in such proportions as served to remedy very 
gross inequalities of remuneration. In fact, instead of the 
cash payments of each chcle being exdnsively appropriated 
to the patwdri of that cii*cle, they were thrown into a 
district fund, which was in some cases augmented by 
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§ 17. Present State of Things, 

The paWdrl staff is now of very great service hoth to 
the people and to the Government, and fulfils its duty in 
the maintenance of an accurate record of the holding, the 
rent, and the rental payments of each tenant. The patwaris 
are proving a satisfactory agency, by means of which 
the re-survey of village lands, which has been found neces- 
sary in order to revise the Settlements, is being effected. 
They are taught surveying on a very thorough system 
worked in most districts by professional surveyors whose 
services have been placed at the disposal of the provinces 
by the Imperial Survey Department for this purpose. By 
utilizing the patwdiTs services for the Settlement survey, 
the Government is relieved of great expense, and the people 
of the cost and harassment which would result were the 
re-survey effected by external agency temporarily enter- 
tained for the purpose. Moreover, as each patwari ia 
responsible for the survey of his own ch’cle, the village 
maps will be annually corrected by the men who prepared 
them ; and this will immensely facilitate the work of 
maintenance, and render, it is hoped, any, detailed re-survey 
of the land unnecessary in future. 

It remcains to be added that the foregoing remarks only 
apply to the area of the provinces, the ai’ea, that is 

to say, held by indlguzArs direct from Government and not 
by Zaminddrs. The patwdrl system is now, however, being 
extended to ZamindAri estates. 

§ 18, The Rules for Pativdris. — The Records maintained. 

The duties of patw^rls are prescribed and fully explained 
m Revenue Circular ^ Section I, Serial Mo. la (being rules 
under Sections 144 and 146 of the Land-Revenue Act). 
There is no occasion for here repeating the rules about 
disqualification, or the distinction between patwariships 
held as a ‘watan/ and those not, about dismissal and 
pumshment, or the duty of reporting certain occumnees. 

The documents which are kept up are the following; — 
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(i) The village map ; 

(a) the Khaera or Field Index to the map ^ ; 

(3) the ‘Rozndmcha’ or ‘Diary of occurrences.' This 
is kept four years and then filed and destroyed, 
and a new one opened. 

From the ‘khasra’ certain statistical returns are com- 
pleted and filed at the tahsil on fixed dates. 

As to the map ; the patwari keeps one copy intact, and 
on the other makes alterations annually. Every plot must 
bear a number ; the old Settlement number, where there 
has been no change, and that number, with a subordinate 
number, when it is only a case of subdivision. Where 
there has been a union of two plots, both (or more than 
two) numbers are given with a hyphen betw'een. 

As to the Diary ; it notices the death of proprietors and 
revenue-free or privileged holders from Government; all 
mortgages, sales, or transfers which involve a change in the 
register of mdlguzdrs (proprietors) ; cases of encroachment 
on Government land ; cultivation of land occupied by 
groves ; destruction of boundary-marks ; infringement of 
conditions of lease held from Government ; calamities, — hail, 
locusts, flood, fire, disease ; emigration or immigration of 
settlers ; visits of inspecting officers. At the end of each 
mouth a note, is made of the general condition of crops, 
whether good, or injured by excessive rain, frost, blight, or 
insects. Orders given to the pa twin are also entered. 
Every entry is distinguished by a clear serial number. 
Each year's diary is in ^ bound volume from lat June to 
3 ist May. 

As to the annual khasra^ the form given in the Qircular 
explains itself; it gives a complete description of each field, 
its number, area, soil or character, name of proprietor, 
tenant, sub-tenant, under what crop, if double- cropped, and 
if part left uncultivated, estimated crop (expressed as so 

^ This is really the basis of every- other particulars. If roferonco only 
thin^, as so often pointed out. The can bo mado to the j anmbandi or list 

map can only indicate a field by its of holdings, it is very ctifiicuU to find 
serial number, but that number in out aaiy particular field, 
the khasra shows the owner and 

VOL. II. T 1 
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many annas in the fupeOj sixteen annas being norma] crop^), 
and remarks as to means of irrigations &c. (fifteen columns 
in all). To correct the map and prepare the khasra, a tour 
of inspection is of course indispensable ; it is made as soon 
as the cold weather sowings (for the rabi’) have been com- 
pleted. Where crops are sown between January ist and 
June ist (sugarcane and hot-season crops) a second inspec- 
tion is made. 

At the end of the hlia^ra is noted the number of 
permanent and temporary wells in use, the tanks, ploughs, 
and plough. cattle. No copies are made, the original is kept 
by tho patwdri for a year and then filed in the Tahsil office 
(for the term of Settlement). 

& IQ. The Compilations from, the Ehasra and Statistical 

Talles. 

The MiMndchaBTOr gives a statistical (total) abstract of 
all land in the khasra, showing that (i) so much is included 
in proprietors’ home-farm (six*) and in tenant or other hold- 
ings, (r^) so much not included. The former (i) will con- 
sist of — land under crop ; cultivated but fallow for that year ; 
out of cultivation. The latter {^) will consist of— ‘tree- 
forest/ ‘scrub/ ‘under water ^ (riverain villages, or where 
tanks occur), hill or rock, groves, occupied by roads and 
buildings. A separate column shows the double-cropped 
area; and other columns, the means of irrigation, number of 
ploughs and plough-cattle. 

The nahsha jinsvjdr' is a statement which vailes in 
difierent districts to suit the facts ; it shows the area under 
each kind of crop, of the Idiarif (locally called sihd^ri) or 
autumn harvest (rice transplanted, rice broadcast, judr, 
kodo, &c. S:c.): the same of the hot- weather (sugar, melons, 
&c.) : and crops of the raM’ (locally ‘ unh^i ’), wheat, barley, 
gram, peas, lentils, linseed, tobacco, &c. &c. 


^ See R&vmxie Cacuhu Bection 3 , Serial No. ii. 
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§ 20. The JamabandL 

The ^ja'inabandii called the ^ rent-roll/ is really some- 
thing more than a list of rental dues ; it is a grouping of 
the fields under the several holdings, whether proprietor’s or 
tenant’s. But the demands shown against each, the collec- 
tions, and the arrears for the year ending 3TSt May, are 
rental, not revenue, demands. The revenue-roll is sepa- 
rately made out by the patwdri. 

The short form may be given 1 — 

Col. I. Serial number of the holding, 

2. Name of tenant, father’s name, and caste. 

3. Name of proprietor (to whom the rent on account 

of each holding or portion of a holding is pay- 
able). 

4. Khasra number of each field comprising the 

holding. 

5. Ai’ea. 

Then comes the column headed ^ On account of current 
year/ subdivided into : — 

/ grain (amount and value). 

Demand < Cash, 

I Total. 

Collections. 

Balance. 

Then columns for collections on account of previous 
years, viz. ^ Third year back/ second, first. 

Lastly, are columns for the name and rent of sub-tenants 
and tenants (if any) on ‘ sir ’ land, and one for ^ Remarks 

These are the column headings (sixteen in all), and they 
have to he filled by lines dealing, ser iaUni, with the different 
kinds of land in the holdings. As those give an insight 
into village economy, I will repeat them 5 for ordinary 
villages they are arranged thus : — 

^ Tlie * remarks ^ are notes of and are intended to warn trie pat- 
changes occurring after the year wAri when making out the next 
which the- ' jamabandi * describes, year’s jamabandh 
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/ ‘ Sir ’ or the proprietor’s ‘ home-farm ’ (see defini- 
tion in the Kevenue Act). 

Land cultivated by proprietors, not being ‘ sir.’ 

" Land held by plot-proprietors (malik-maqbuza). 
Land held by revenue-free grantees (mu’afi, ubari, 
^ &c.). 

/Land held by ' absolute occupancy -tenants ^ : — 

(a) as such ^ ; 

(b) in ordinary tenancy. 

Land held by occupancy-tenants : — 

(a) as such ; 

b J (b) in ordinary tenancy. 

Land held by ordinary tenants (not being sir 
land). 

Land held by tenants rent-iree (from the proprie- 
tors). 

\Land held by tenants holding in grant for service. 

But in Sambalpur, where the economy is different, the 
order will be thus : — 

Unasseased bhogrA (including ‘ bii^ti ^ and ‘ negf 
This consists of that portion of Lhe home-farm which the 
gaontiyas are allowed to hold revenue-free (up to one-fourth ; 
see p. 47 a ante). 

Assessed bhogra (that portion of the home-farm which is 
not exempted from revenue). 

Held by raiyata (raiyati land). 

Held by new raiyats — located since Settlement, 

Held by cultivators of niw^r land 
Bevenue-free holdings (mu’dffdarsj &c.). 

Service holdings. 

At the end of the ‘jamabandi,’ which has thus far ac- 
counted for the ^ holdings’ in the village, is added the area 
occupied by groves, by forest, by scrub and grass, by hills, 


^ See ChcuJarf Sooblon i, 

Serial No. 26. 


(leputjr and the land held by hiin. 

‘‘ Niwar is shifting oultivatiou 


^ ‘ Birti ' or small proprietary elsewhere (in the province) called 
plots held in the bhngnl by rela- Dhaylt or bewar. 
tives, ^0. 5 * negi * is the gdohtiya’a 
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rock, &C.J under water, and hy roads and buildings (with 
a note of any income from siwai — the jungle-products, &c.). 
The totals will then agree with the khasra totals. 

§ a I. Ahhtract of the JmnahaTidL 

A useful abstract of the jamabandf is made out. At the 
top of the columns appear the classes of land: — 

(1) ‘ Held by malguzars ’ (proprietors) ; 

(2) held ‘revenue-free’ ; 

(3) held by ‘ occupancy-tenants/ and so on, as above 

described. 

Under each of the major columns so occasioned, are sub- 
columns giving the facts, e.g. under (i) ‘area held as sir 
and other land*; under (2) will be ‘number of holdings,’ 
‘area/ ‘revenue assessable’ ; under (3) will be ‘number of 
holdings,’ ‘ area,* ‘rent,* and so forth throughout. 

At the end come columns showing rent collected and 
land held rent-free, with columns for land held by sub- 
tenants and its rent demand, and sir land held by tenants. 

§ 22. B^eceipt Books. 

One other branch of the patw^rf’s duty may be noticed. 
He has to see that every tenant has a rasid-haMl or 
receipt book, for his rent-payments (whether in cash or 
kind) ; further that this book has entered in it (as soon 
after the beginning of the agricultural year as possible) 
a distinct statement of the rent payable : — 

(1) On account of past year’s aiTcars 

(2) on account of current year : — 

First instalment. 

Second instalment. 

Total. 

This is dated and signed by the patwari, and a note is 
made of the ‘ authoxity * for the entry ; i. e. if both parties 
agree, the word ‘ qabtili* ; if the proprietor is not prosent^ so 

^ Limited to three years (see Chapter VIII, Section 78 of the (Hroulai), 
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that there was only the tenant’s word for it, * ektarfa ’ (i. e. 
ex-jparte ) ; and if both are present and differ, the amount is 
entered as claimed hy the ’proprietor^ with the addition 
‘takrdri’ (i. e. disputed). 

When payments are made, the patwarl enters them, 
showing the date, and amount, and the demand to which 
credited (e. g. arrears or current). Here, too, he notes 
if the payment was actually made before him (rii-baru), or 
acknowledged by both parties (qabuli), or ‘ektarfa,’ or 
‘ takr^iri,’ as before. The patwdri, by rule, enters any pay- 
ment against the current demand fii'st as long as there ie 
any unsatisfied, unless both parties expressly desire other- 
wise. 

§ 1^3, Fwther details as to PatwdvFs duty. 

The student must consult the circular for defcails, but the 
above will give him a sufficient idea of the system and how 
it works. I have mentioned the district funds which are 
formed out of the cesses levied, from which patwiris are 
paid. 

There are also rules for reporting to Government the 
state of the district fund and its administration, which it is 
not necessary to go into. 

§ ^4. The Kdn'dngo and Revenue Inspector. 

Though not mentioned in the Act, as being merely a 
Supervisor or a Statistical Recorder, the Kinungo has long 
existed; indeed, in the ‘watan’ districts there are watan- 
dari pargana officers as under the Muhammadan govern- 
ment, surviving to this day. Formerly there was a 
Kdntingo in each tahsil, and he was regai-ded rather as a 
sort of general tahsil assistant. 

l^'ow, the one Eantingo (called by that name) is kept at 
the Tahsil Office, where ho acts like the Registrar K^ntingo 
of the North-Western Provinces. One of his most im- 
portant duties is the tabulation of village returns filed by 
patwdris, in a series bf registers, so that the principal facts 
connected with the rural economy of each village in the 
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pargana ai’e brought together, and progress or retrogression 
during a series of years can be ascertained at a glance. 

In the villages, the visiting work is done by ‘ Eevcnue 
Inspectors,’ of whom there are (on an average) two to a tahsil, 
eaqh looking after from twenty to forty patwaris. 

Eules regarding Kamingos and Inspectors will be found 
in Revenue Oircwlar^ Section II, No. ^2^ and No. 4 

The duties of Eevenue Inspectors are comprised under 
the heads of— 

(x) Superintendence; 

(2^) instruction of patwaris ; 

(3) maintenance of the maps, and 

(4) testing the records. 

Under the first head comes the duty of seeing to the 
proper residence of the patwaris, their attention to rules, 
and of keeping up a register showing how the difierent 
records are progressed with, and the dates of completion. 
The Inspector has also to teach the patwaris surveying, 
map-drawing, and area-calculation. He is charged with 
seeing that the maps are correct, and that where maps have 
become overcharged with corrections, new tracings are made, 
showing the new boundaries and omitting the obsolete 
altered ones* He has also to see to the supply of surveying 
appliances, and to test the measuring-chains. 

The rules then go into details about checking a percentage 
of the entries in the hhasra ebiidjcmabancK 
The District Revenue Inspector has to visit during the 
cold weather and inspect the work of the Circle Inspectors, 
and furnish inspection reports as to the work of each. An 
abstract of these reports to the Deputy Commissioner is, 
furnished to the Director of Agiiculture. 

The Tahsil Kanungo who compiles statistics (which are 
in effect the totals of village statements) has duties which 
are described in Revenue Circular, Section YII, No. 4^ and 
heed no comment here* 
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Section II — Revenue Business. 

(A) Maintenance of Becords. 

§ r. General Remarks. 

I have already spoken of the legal provisions regarding 
the records prepared at Settlement, and of the somewhat 
enlarged provisions made in the Land-Revenue Act for their* 
correction, due no doubt to the uncertainty that there was 
about some of the original entries, and the fact that supple- 
mentary papers had in some cases to be prepared. 

A great part of the work of ‘ maintenance ’ — in one sense 
of the w'ord — is effected by the arrangements made for the 
patw^ria’ annual papers, which keep the records up to date, 
and obviate the necessity (which occurred under the older 
Settlement system), for making an entirely new set of re- 
cords, every twenty or thirty years, or whatever the term 
of each Settlement was. 

When a future revision of Settlement comes on in a dis- 
trict, the result of this change will be that the Settlement 
Officer (if a separate officer ia required) will find the maps 
and the field list and statement of holdings, coiTect to date, 
BO that he can at once revise the assessments on the basis 
of these. 

The administration-paper, which is a permanent record, 
may require a certain revision, hut in the nature of things 
it cannot be very much. 

There is, however, one other matter which, it will have 
been observed, does not come under the patwdrls’ annual 
compilation, because changes in it require to be made in a 
more formal way. I refer to the list of proprietors and 
shareholders, called the ^khewat/ If the village is held 
by a single owner; this is a very simple affair; hut in time, 
a single owner multiplies into a number of descendants, 
who then have either their shares, or their separated hold- 
ings, or both, to be recorded. In this list changes take 
place by death and inheritance, by sale and gift, and so 
forth. When such a change takes place, it is absolutely 
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necessary^ not merely that a statistical note of the fact 
should be made, hut that it should be formally reported 
and sanctioned, because it involves not only the transfer of 
property, but the relief of the former holder from his revenue- 
liability to Government, and the entry of a new revenue- Act XVIII 
payer*B name, The subject is dealt with in the Land-Be- gees. 125- 
venue Act, and in Revenue Circular^ Section I, Serial ^29- 
No. 14. 


§ 2. 'Proprietary Mutations' 

It is to be noted that these are required both for co- 
sharers in the ‘ mahdl ’ or revenue-paying estate, and for 
plot-proprietors (mdlik-maqbuza). The register is kept at 
the talisU hy the kaniingo. Part A shows the persons at 
the beginning of the year possessing shares or being m^lik- 
maqbiizas; and includes ^ mu ’afldars ’ (Revenue-free holders) 
of whole villages, or of plots. It shows the fractional 
amount of share, the ai’ea and revenue, as well as the name* 

Paif) B shows the changes during the year, giving the 
fractional-share, area, consideration paid, if a sale, date of 
transfer, date of authority for mutation, and fees levied. 

All branaferees are bound to give notice to the Tahsild^r, Sec. rs6. 
^within a reasonable time^’; and there is a penalty forSeo. 127. 
omission. On the receipt of notice, a proclamation for 
objections is issued ; when the date for objections is passed, 
the transfer is reported to the Deputy-Commissioner or 
Assistant-Commissioner empowered to deal with these cases, 
and orders are sent back endorsed on the report. 

If there is a dispute on the ground that possession ^ has 
not been transferred to the person claiming to have his 
name entered, or if the transfer of possession is not clear, all 
the papers are sent up to the Deputy or Assietant-Commis- 

^ As fio wliat is a reasonable time, a deceased owner'e share. If the 
»ee Revemo Cimd<irj Section YI, Serial person has got possession, and there 
Ko. 6. is nothing primd faciB against the 

^ It will be observed that posses' transfer, it will be recorded, and 
sion is the basis. A person may the other pai-ty claiming to be the 
come and object, say that a person true heir will bo referred to the 
not resdly an heir, has succeeded to Civil Court. 
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sioner, who passes final orders after such further inquiry as 
may be needed. 

It will be observed that practically this procedure is 
identical with that of other provinces where we deal with 
village Settlements and shares in landed rights. 

Under this, head I ought, perhaps, to notice Section 130 
of the Act ; this requhes a watch to be kept on revenue- 
free holdings, so that when life-grants or others, lapse, the 
revenue may be duly assessed. 

(B) Partition of Estates. 

The Eevenue Act, as at first passed, said nothing about 
private partitions, because a sepai*ate Act (XIX of 1863) on 
the subject was in force. The only partition contemplated 
by the Land-Eevenue Act (Section 136) was that which 
referred to the division (^perfect partition’ of the text- 
books) of a revenue-paying estate into two or more 
* mahdls/ i.e, units having a separate revenue responsibility. 
This is now changed. Act XIX of 1863 is repealed, and 
Section 136 also, and Chapter X A of the Eevenue Act makes 
full provision regarding both kinds of partition. 

In introducing the amending Act into Council, Mr. 
Orosthwaite, thus explained the new provisions : — 

^ From a revenue-point of view it is inconvenient to have in- 
compact, mahals, that is, to have the lands of one mahal mixed 
up with the lands of another mahal ; but owing to the physical 
features of the country, it is frequently impossible to make a 
fair partition so as to make the shares compact. The good 
land often lies in one place, and the inferior land in another, 
It is consequently extremely difficult to make a perfect partb 
tion which will be fair to the sharers, and at the same time 
will not cause inconvenience to the revenue-administration. 
The unliiaited power of claiming a perfect partition is open 
also to another objection. Every miihal must be separately 
assessed and should ordinarily have its separate record-ofriglits, 
and if a ammber of small mahals, assessed separately with 
perhaps less than E. 20 annual revenue are created, great in- 
convenience and expense will be caused to the administration. 
In two districts (Chanda and Eim^r) it was provided in the 
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record-of-righis at the last Settlement, that a perfect partition 
should not be made without the sanction of the Chief Com- 
missioner ; and considering that proprietary rights have so 
recently been granted in the Central Provinces, the Govern- 
ment can fairly impose limitations on the right to perfect par- 
tition in other districts, and can refuse to allow changes affect- 
ing the security of the revenue during the currency of a 
Settlement. Where malguzars have jointly agreed to pay the 
Government revenue, the Government may fairly decline to 
release them from fcheii* joint liability. At the same time it 
is considered that every facility should be afforded to sharers 
to obtain an imperfect partition, so that they may have a fair 
division of the village lands and that each may hold his share 
in severalty. It is believed that perfect partition will seldom 
be asked for, if an imperfect partition can readily be obtained. 

‘ The new sections inserted, provide that any co-sharer may 
claim at any time imperfect partition of his share, but that per- 
fect partition can only be claimed at the time of Settlement, 
and then only by a sharer who holds his share in severalty* 
Provisions adapted from the ITorth-Western Provinces Land- 
Eevenue Act, are made for carrying out an imperfect partition. 
In regard to perfect partition, power is given to the Settlement 
Officer, subject to rules made by the Chief Commissioner, to 
declare that a share held in severalty is a separate mahdl/ 

These partition rules do not apply to Zaminddrfs and 
other estates, which, in the sanad, are declared impaiiible, 
and where the succession is by primogeniture 

^ See Colonel Keatinge^s remarks toraokrenthistenantsisirresistible/ 
at p. 14 of the Chdndd Co)res2Joncience, Ib is parbition that gives rise to the 
There is, of course, a great differ- necessity for the rather complicated 
ence (as regards effects) between arrangements about headmen. For 
subdividing holdings of cultivating when a single malguzar existed, he, 
proprietors and subdivision of if resident, or, if non-resident, his 
landlord's rights, Mr. Fodder re- agent, would be both lambarddr 
marks that the former is inevitable (for revenue), and muqaddam (for 
as families increase, and the smaller executive duty)' ; and so, if the 
area necessitates higher cultivation, family remains undivided, and the 
so that there is some compensa- eldest member manages as head, 
tion. ‘ But when the rental is sub- But where division takes place, the 
divided, each son of a landlord, lambardar may become non-resi- 
with a smaller income, has the same deut and his functions as muqad- 
position to keep up as hia father dam have to be provided for by an 
had, and the consequent temptation agent on the spot. 
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(0) Minor Settlements (occasioned by Laps© of Free- 
G-rants, Alluvion and Biluvion). 

This subject calls for no special remark. Alluvion and 
diluvion are mentioned in several of the village papers, but 
seem to give rise to no special rules or systems of treatment 
of special areas^ as in the North-Western Provinces and 
Panjdb. 

(D) Maintenance of Boundaries. 

Aotxviii The Deputy-Commissioner has all the powers of a Settle- 
Officer (when a Settlement is not in progress), in 
causing boundary -marks to be erected and repaired, and 
Sec. 45. in recovering the cost. A special remedy for injuring 
jSeos.134.5, boundary-marks is provided ; so that, in addition to any 
penalty inflicted under the Indian Penal Code, Section 434, 
a sum not exceeding R.50 may be levied to defray the 
expense of restoring the boundary and rewarding the in- 
former. And if the actual author of the injury cannot be 
discovered, the mark is to be re-erected or repaired, ‘at the 
cost of the proprietors, mortgagees, or farmers, of such one 
or more of the adioinins: lauds as the Deputy-Commissioner 
thinks fit.’ 

(B) The CoPeotion of the Land-Revenue. 

§ 3. The Agricultural Year, 

H0<i, 4, cl. 5. In the Land-Revenue Act, the ‘ agricultural year ’ means 
the year beginning on the first day of June, or on such other 
date as the Chief Commissioner may, in case of any specified 
district or districts, from time to time appoint. 

In Sambalpur the Settlenieni Report notices the inap- 
plicability of this date to the district, where the year begins 
at the full moon which occurs about Christmas time b I 
have not found any orders on this subject* 

Under the Tpancy (Act IX of 1883) the definition is the 
same. In the Rdipur and EiMspur districts, Revenue Cir^ 
cular (Section I, Serial No, 21) prescribes the ist April as 
the date, 


Section 97. 
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§ 4. Payment of the Revenue, 

Here, as elsewhere, the year’s revenue is payable, not in 
one sum, but in ‘ qists ’ or instalments. The fixing of 
these IS a matter requiring care. They should be fixed 
with reference to the dates at which the landlords can get 
in their rents, and also with reference to allowing a time 
for the disposal of the produce after harvest time, without 
compelling the owners to part with it in a glutted market, 
below its value. 

The subject, in its general aspect, has been discussed an 
the Introductory Chapter (Vol. I. Book L Chap. V, p. 367), 
and here I need only refer to the local orders to be found in 
Revenue Circular (Section VI, Serial No. 8). This circular 
is issued under Section 90, Land-Revenue Act, which gives 
the Chief Commissioner power ‘ to fix the number and 
amount of instalments, and the times, places, and manner 
at and in which the land-revenue , . . shall be paid/ 

At present the dates are : — 


Jabalpur Division 

Babi. 

1st February 

Khgrif. 

1st June. 

Narbada „ 


u 

Nagpur „ 

10th February 

15th May, 

Chhattisgarh, RiUpur, 
and Bihlspur 

ist March 

1st June, 

Sambalpur 


ist Mayh 


I have abeady stated the rule about rent instalments. 
(Revenue Circular^ Section I, Serial No, 1 1.) 

Instalments are collected by the lambarddrs and paid 
into the tahsfl treasury, as already stated (p. 505 ante). 


^ These dates are found conveni- 
ent. But tho proportion of the 
total to be paid on each date is a 
more difficult matter ; ^ it appears 
that a considerable portion of the 
revenue paid on account of the 
haivost must be provided, 
either by savings from ihe receipts 
of tho harvest, or by borrow- 
ing . . . The Chief ConimisBioneT is 
of opinion that it is impossible to 
oomet this inequality at present 


(1885), Opportunity should be 
taken of gradually correcting any 
glaring inequalities that may come 
to notice, and which malgu^ars or 
tenants may make the subject of 
complaint. In such eases Deputy 
Commissioners with the Commis- 
sioner's sanction may reviso the 
proportion of the instalments, and 
alter it to suit the convenience of 
the people.' 
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§ 5. Recovery of Arrearsn 

When any sum due under a Settlement, or a sub-'Settle- 
mentj is not paid according to the orders issued under the 
authority of the Land-Eevenue Act, it becomes* an an'ear; 
and ‘ all the persons with whom such Settlement or sub- 
Settlement was made, their representatives and assigns, 
shall thereupon become jointly and severally liable for it, 
and shall be deemed to be defaulters within the meaning of 
this Act.* 

It is important to notice the difference between revenue 
payable direct to Government, and revenue payable to 
md,lguzdrs or lambard^rs, who, in their turn, have to make 
good a certain sum direct to the Treasury. 

In some cases of sub-Settlement, the inferiors pay to 
Government direct, and the superior receives his allowance 
from the treasury. In others^ and in all cases where there 
is no suh-Sebtlement, and where there are a number of 
co-sharers, the representative of the body, or the superior, 
pays direct to Government, and gets in the shares from the 
body, or from the m^lik-maqbuaas, &c., afterwards. 

A ' Statement of Account ’ authenticated by the signature 
of the local Tahsildar, is conclusive evidence of the exist- 
ence of any arrear payable direct to Oovernment, and of its 
amount and of the persons who, in respect thereof, are 
defaulters. 

Where a mdlguzar has to recover an arrear of revenue 
not being revenue payable direct to Oovernnient^ and where 
a Iambardd.r has to recover from the co-sharers a sum of 
revenue which is payable through him (and for which he is 
held answerable in the first instance), it may be recovered 
by suit with certain privileges as to not allowing set-off tc 
be pleaded, for which Section 115, Land-Revenue Act, may 
be referred to. 

But a lambarddr or sub-lambardar, entitled to recover an 
arrear, or a malguz& having to receive an arrear due under 
a sub-Settlement, need not bring a suit, but may apply to 
the Deputy-Commissioner to recover such airear as if it 
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were an arrear payable direct to Government. It in in the 
discretion of the Deputy-Commissioner to give this aid, but 
if he does so, ho must give the opportunity to the defaulter 
to show cause why such assistance should not be given. Sec, n6. 

§ 6. Mdlguzdr's Revenue and Rent-free Qontracta. 

It will he observed, as regards malguzars recovering 
revenue from subordinate holders, that they aa^e legally in- 
competent, after 1881, to grant revenue-free holdings under 
themselvesj unless the Chief Commissioner makes a special Sec. 117. 
order. That means that improvident mdlguzars cannot 
contract themselves out of the power to meet the Govern- 
ment demand from them, by undeitaldng payment for hold- 
ings under them. With this provision may also be read Act IX of 
Section 15 of the Tenancy Act, which practically prevents 
the force of any agreement for rent less than the revenue j 
and the landlord may apply for enhancement, such lease 
notwithstanding. 

§ 7, When an Arrear is Disputed. 

Where the direct payer to Government wishes to dispute Apt XVIII 
his 'arrear,’ by the effect of Section 92, he must pay it in 
at once ; but he may do so under protest and institute Sec. 114. 
a civil suit for recovery. 

Arrears denied, in the case of sub-proprietors, &c,, who 
do not pay direct to Government, can of course he ques- 
tioned in the suit brought for their recovery, or if the 
Deputy-Commissioner is asked to apply process for sum- 
mary recovery, he would probably refuse if he saw there 
was a land fide question about the arrear being really due. 

§ 8, Interest 

Interest is not charged on arrears unless, in a suit for Sec. 119. 
arrears due under a sub-Settlement, the Court thinks fit to 
award it. And as regards arrears due direct to Govern- 
ment, the Chief Commissioner can, by a 'general or special 
order ^ dhect that it he charged, 
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Sec. 93. 
Sec. 1 13. 


Sec.*94. 


Secs. 95 - 
Ha. 

Sec. 107. 
See. 108. 


§ 9. Process of Pecovei'y. 

The process of recovery, as provided by law, closely re- 
sembles that enforced by the other Land-Revenue laws 
under the 'village^ system. 

All processes may be preceded by a notice of demand. 
Section 113 enables rules to be made on this subject (see 
Revenue OiTCulai\ Section I, Serial No. 4). The rules pre- 
scribe the fornij method of service, and costs (recoverable 
along with the ‘arrear’ as part of it). They lay down that 
the notice is to issue only when the arrear has actually 
accrued, and only when it is believed that the issue will 
secure payment^ and not as a means of punishing or fining 
a defaulter. 

The more serious processes for recovery of a ‘direct* 
arrear are given in Section 94. They are stated in the 
order of severity : — 

(a) arrest and detention in Civil Jail ; 

(&) sale of moveables ; 

(c) attaching the estate or share and taking it under 

diroct management; 

(d) transferring the same to a solvent mSilguzir ; 

(c) annulling the Settlement of the estate, or share ; 

(/) sale of the same ; 

{g) selling other immoveable property, i.e. other than 
that on which the arrear has accrued. 

The j^'^'ovisos must be read in the Act itself. All the 
details of the procedure are also clearly given in Sections 
95-113 (inclusive). I will only call attention to Section 
107, which saves the rights in six' land, in certain cases, the 
law being tender of absolutely depriving a defaulter of his 
means of livelihood. Section 108 explains the natme of 
the estate taken by the purchaser, in the (rai^e) case of sale 
for arrears ; regulating the necessary exoneration of the 
estate from leases, liens, and incumbrances ; and defining 
what contracts are voided and what are not voided by the 
sale. Certain privileges of pre-emption are also accorded. 
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This prevents the dismembermeat of aa estate, and' enables 
tho other solvent pai-ties having a family or local interest, 
to acquire it and so keep out strangers. 

(F) Kent and Revenue Cases. 

§ 10. Gases under the Land-Revenue Act 

It will be observed that the Revenue Act does not speak 
of Revenue Courts. Where it is necessary, the Settlement 
Officer may be invested with powers of a Civil Court to try 
certain classes of cases ; but then he becomes a Civil not a 
Revenue, Court. 33- 

Nevertheless, there are a number of matters which Re- 
venue Officers alone can dispose of, and which require 
the hearing of both parties and the taking of evidence. 

For such purposes, the Act contains no procedure of its 
own, but directs that Revenue Officers may be invested 8eo, 15. 
with certain powers of a Civil Court under the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code. (As to powers of the different grades, see 
pages 501, a.) And the Act provides for appeal, for the 
withdrawal of cases, and for revision and review, as usual. Sec. 152. 
The Act enumerates the subjects which are exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of Revenue Officers, and regarding 
which a Civil Court has no jurisdiction. Practically, the 
subject is dealt with exactly as in the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh, or tho Panjd,b. 

§ II, Rent Cases j c£c. 

Under the Tenancy Act, the nature of the jurisdiction is 
explained in Revenue Gireular^ Section I, Serial No. 2. 

* Roughly speaking, the judicial^ functions of the Revenue 
Courts have been entirely abrogated. Their functions will 
now be administi’ative and executive only. Whatever is not Act IX of 
specifically assigned to Revenue Courts is (speaking gene- 63^65.^^^§ ** 
rally) devolved on the ordinary Civil Courts. Revenue 
Courts will no longer try suits, but will only deal with 
a few specified kinds of applications.^ 

The student will here refer to Section 6q of the Tenancv Seo. fia 
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Act and see the short list of matters which Revenue Officers 
alone have jurisdiction in^. The main thing is that the 
Settlement Officer or Revenue Officer, as the case may be, 
can alone fix rents, and that no Civil Court can call in 
question any rent so fixed. 

Section 65 makes over all suits hehueen landlord and 
tenant^ cts sucdi not being matters mentioned in Section 
63, to the Civil Courts ; merely providing that the Judge of 
the Civil Court should be competent to dispose of the case 
by reason of his also being a revenue or Settlement officer. 
The Chief Commissioner has power to direct that all, or any 
class of, such suits shall be heard and determined only in 
such (competent) Coui^s as he thinks fit* And special 
registers of tenant-suits may be kept up. The Chief Com- 
missioner has exercised both powers^* 

(Gr) Remission and Suspension of Land- Revenue. 

I have not found any separate rules or orders under this 
head^. When the Government of India issued, in October, 
1883, their Resolution proposing to classify all lands into 
‘ secure/ ' partially secure/ and " insecure/ and to provide 
for the treatment of each by a prescribed scale of deficiency, 
which would indicate suspension of apoition of the revenue- 
demand, and its ultimate remission in bad oases, the Central 
Provinces replied, that the classification of area was receiv- 
ing attention, and that hitherto the revenue was so light 
that it had been collected without difficulty, and there did 
nob appear to he any risk of failure. 

^ As to what grades of officers (z) note marked a and 6 are heard 
dispose of what matters, see the by Courts not inferior to Assistant 
Kotifioation of 15th December, 1883, Commissioner, 2nd class ; the others 
reproduced in the Jttovmue Qimdar are heard by any original Court of 
above <iUQtecL - whatever grade under tho Courts 

'** I.e,, suits by landlord for Aofc (XXY of 1865). 
ejectment of tenant j by tenant * TheDirectorinforms me } ‘There 
to recover for vvron^ul ejectment ; are no rules for the suspension and 
(c) for arrears of rent \ {d) by ten- remission of land-revenue. Luckily 
ant for penalty for illegal excessive in these provinces, owing to the 
levy j (e) by tenant for the landlord light Seltlemonts, the question very 
refusing a receipt for rent. rarely comes up for disposal ; and 

See Kotifieaiions under 65 (h) each case ia reported on the orders of 
in the same Gimtlar, Suits in the the Chief Commissioner' rNov.rfiftn^ 
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(H) Genei^al Business. 

1 have before explained that my object is to deal only 
with those duties of revenue officers which are directly 
connected with the laiid-reveniio and. tenancy. I therefore 
pass over duties only indirectly bearing on these matters •, 
such as cases under the Land Acquisition Act (land for 
public purposes), and applications for general loctns to agri- 
culturists^, under Act XII of 1884 [see Reoenue Cirevdav. 
Section I, Serial No. (6)], and loans under the Agricultural 
Improvement Act XIX of 1883^ [Revenue Circular, Sec- 
tion I, Serial No. 30). For the same reason, I omit all 
reference to the management of estates of minors or in- 
capable landholders by the ‘ Court of Wards,’ a subject now 
provided for by Act XVII of 1885 and a series of orders 
and rules {Revenue Circulars, Section IV). 

Attention deserves, however, to he drawn to the orders , 
which, in this province, direct regular ‘ harvesting experi- 
ments,’ with a view to ‘ making systematic effort to improve 
our present knowledge of the average outturn of the prin- 
cipal crops grown in these provinces.’ It will be enough 
to refer to the Revenue Oireular, Section III, Serial No. 3 . 
on the subject. 


* ^ For the relief of distress, the 
purchase of seed or cattle, or any 
other purpose not specified in the 
Land Improvempnt Act, 1883/ but 
‘connected with agricultural ob- 
jects.* This Act repeals the old 
‘Taqdvi * (that is the vernacular for 
these loans) Act of 1:879. 

l,e. Special loans for ‘ improve- 
ments ' which add to tJie Uttmg xalue 0/ 


kind, including tanks, wells, irrig^l■ 
tion arrangements, drainage, re- 
clamation, £c. (see Section 4 of tho 
Acth 

^ The circumstances Under which 
the Act was passed, appear in the 
Gasette 0/ IncUa, 17th October, 1885, 
Paj't IV, p, 355. It came into 
on 9th Oofc. 1883. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TTHE SETTLEHBRT SYSTEM. 


Section 1 . — Inteoeuotion (Histobtoal and Local). 


§ I. The Early Admimstratiorb^ 

The Chapter II of VoL I has given the details of the 
acquisition of the territory officially called ^The PanjAb 
and its dependencies/ The date of the cession (i84d-*49) 
will be sufficient to indicate to the reader that the greater 
part of the province came under British Revenue- Adminis- 
tration after the Settlement-system of Upper India had 
taken a definite shape. The Panj^b, therefore, escaped 
those first years of tentative revenue-arrangements — ^farm- 
ing-systems and harsh sale laws — ^whioh were productive 
of such -unforeseen and mischievous results in other 
provinces 


^ The Delhi distriois, -whioh have 
been under the Panjib since 1856, 
but became British territory In 
1803, hardly form an exception ) no 
Regular jSettlerneuts were made in 
them till long after the annexation ) 
and the Settlements, wben made, 
were under the North-Weetom Pro- 
vinces. Some of the districts 


suffered fcom over-assessment ; but 
tliat had nothing to do with the 
system. Some of the Fanjdb dis- 
tricts also suffered from the applica- 
tion (in the absence of better infor- 
mation) of the Sikh standards of 
assessment j but it was only to a 
very limited extent (ae^ Adm%niatra- 
Um Beport/or 1849-50, § a66). 
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I have also explained how the principles directed to be 
observed in the administration, were communicated in the 
Governor-General’s dispatch of 31st March, 1849, under 
which a ^ Board of Administration’ was appointed. The 
Board, after a few years, gave place to a ‘Chief Com- 
missioner’ ; and ultimately (in 1859) a Lieutenant-Governor 
was appointed. It remains to be noted that the Panjdb 
was never annexed to the Bengal Presidency or'formed part 
of it^ so that the Code of Bengal Regulations was never in 
force. The dispatch, however, spoke of the spiiit of the 
Regulations being followed when applicable ; and, what is 
more important, the Board was instructed to draw up its 
own Rules for the various details of district control. Many 
of the rules (and some similar later ones) acquired the force 
of law under the Indian OonnciW Act^ 1861. Among the 
instructions issued in those early years, I cannot forbear 
mentioning the admirable Manual of tho Principles of 
Civil LaWj which was circulated in 1853. It never had 
the force of law, though it was familiarly called ‘ The 
Panjdb Code ’ ; but it long served as a valuable guide to 
judicial officers. In revenue matters, the Regulations VII 
of and IX of 1833 were referred to, and their ‘ spirit ’ 
acted upon. The land-system adopted, was, as far as pos- 
sible, that of the IS orth-Western Provinces ; and Thomason’s 
Directions' — ^was the text-book, as well as the Book 
Girculars .msixed by the Board, and afterwards by the 
Financial Commissioner. The practice of giving instruc- 
tions by circular still continues (as in other provinces) : for 
there are many points of detail which are not settled by 
laWf i. e. by Land-Revenue Act or the Rules mode under it. 
The Financial Commissioner’s Circulars have recently 
been consolidated up to 18902, 

1 This book was hMd in groat was, in fact, almost entirely due to 
esteem \ so much so that, in 1874, matter added in brackets and 

when a Revenue Manual was re- to the various Appendices, 
quired, the whole of the old text ^ This volume is quoted in the 
was reprinted though it sequel as U Consol. Ctr. with the 

had long since ceased to represent number and the page of the volume, 
either the law in force, or the actual It is divided into < Parts/ as the 
practice j the utility of the book Norfch-WAafpm 
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§ a. Physical FeaHres of the .Province. 

Before I describe the Settlements, I may state a few 
facts regarding the province, which are necessary to enable 
us to appreciate the law. Tho provineo, as a glance at the 
map shows, is a fan-shaped tract, with the Himalayan hills 
and their outw^orks forming a northern boundary. The 
hills in Hazard, and on the immediate border of Rawalpindi, 
are British territory, but close beyond comes Kashmir, a 
feudatory state ; then we have the Chamba State. Beyond 
that, again, the Kdngr£ and Kulu hills are British ; and 
then comes the series of small Simla Hill States under 
British protection and political control. 

The plains districts are divided into sections by the 

* Five-waters’ (or rivers) (Panj-^ib), which, debouching from 
the hills at distant intervals, gradually unite their streams, 
first one, then the other, till all dome together in the e%- 
treme south of the province, in tho great stream of the 
Indus. This forms, in reality, a sixth river, as it is not 
the Panjib boundary, there being ‘ Trans-Indus ’ territory 
included in the province. The Jamni is the eastern boun- 
dary. The whole territory is thus divided into a number 
of tracts between two rivers, called * Dodb/ From the 
Jamni to the Sutlej is a broad plain destitute of the 
iocal features which would constitute a ‘ Hoib/ From the 
Sutlej to the Biis is the rich tract of the Hoshyirpur and 
Jilandhar districts, called simply Hbo Doiba/ Between 
the Bids and the Eivi (on which stands the capital, Lahore) 
is the ‘ Bill Doib.’ From the Ravi to the Chindb is the 

* Richn^b Doab/ From the Ghxnab to the Jihlam is the 
^Chajh Do^b,* and from the Jihlam to the Indus is tho 
great ^Sindh-Sagar Dodb^/ 

Circulars are into ^ Bepuitoents ' Chiiiiib,' and ^ Ghajh * or (Chacli) h 

dralmg 'vvith different major heads Chinch - Jihlam (Cunningham's 
iif official business. Ancient Oeof?? a^ih!/ ; London, Triibnor, 

* It is stated thatlh^’so names of T871, p, 154), 
fcl»e Doitbs ^vcv^i inv^^nted in tli« t have retained tho popular spell- 
time of the Emporor Akbar, Each ing for tho Sutlej (Satluj) because 
name is a sort of ^telescope’ or the river has beeomo iamous from 
nolUding of fclie names of tlio two the battles of the iirsl Sikh War, 
rivers into one word ; thus * Biiri ' and ‘ Sutloj ' is almost an English 
Is Bias-Ihivi, 'Itichnab' is woi*d. 
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The greater Dodbs (that between the Sutlej and Bias is 
too small to be so affected) have certain generally similar 
features. In each, the level gradually (and almost ira- 
percei^tibly) rises from the river towards the centre of the 
tract, and then falls again till the level of the next river is 
reached. This slight rise in elevation causes a series of 
important differences of soil. Along the river-bed is the 
moist area ; first, that actually flooded and liable to the 
features of alluvial formations, frequent erosion of the soil, 
and changes of the river-course (‘ sailaba/ ' bet/ ^ kachchf *). 
The Panjdb rivers are peculiar, as regards their course 
over the plains. They have no regular bed ; as the river 
leaves the last outworks of the hills, it simply falls on to 
a broad tract of soft alluvial soil, choosing the lowest level, 
as a matter of course. Each year, as the mountain snows 
melt, and the summer monsoon rainfall further swells the 
volume, the river rises rapidly and overflows its low-level 
or winter bed, often spreading over the country for two or 
three miles — more or less, according to the size of the 
river. The * deep-stream ’ flows now hero, now there ; and 
the various secondary channels, which begin to form, as 
the waters fall, cut -themselves out*' courses of constant 
variety. In fact, as they bring down silt, the waters 
continually tend to build up their bed to a level slightly 
above that of the valley ; accordingly, when the bedlover- 
flows, the waters must flow away on this aide and on that, 
spreading out by reason of the inclined plane over which 
they escape. Hence every Panjab ^river-bed’ is a con- 
siderable strip of country — a stretch of land partly occupied 
by sand and alluvial mud, with channels here and there, 
some dry, some with water in them; while the ^deep- 
stream ^ runs somewhere in the midst, or at one side of the 
river-area 

From, the larger rivers, great canals, with regulating 

I Tlxese changes also aifect the takes a turn and ilowg Vehind a 
riparian Tillages, sometimes deposit- village, in front of which it formerly 
ing, sometimes cutting away con- ran, Sometimes whole estates are 
siderablo areas on the river frontage. washed away, and great areas of 
^ ‘ Rome cases the main stream laud are formed up lower down. 
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masonry head-works, are taken off. Such are the BArl- 
do^b the Ohin^b, and the Sirhind (Sutlej) canals. 

But at certain portions of the Indus, Jihlam, KAvi, and 
Sutlej (besides these), smaller canals, Icnown as ‘ inundation 
canals/ are taken out ; they only flow during the flood 
season; and, in fact, serve to utilize the excess water 
during the rains. But to return to the Dodb. 

Beyond this flooded area, the land is still comparatively 
low in level, and moistened by percolation, so that wells— 
often mere holes in the ground— can be dug and water 
found at a depth of seven to twenty feet. This area is 
variously called the ^ dh^yA/ ^ bdt,* or ^ khddir * ; it is easily 
cultivated, but does not give the lest results. Beyond that, 
the level rises, the soil is good, and the country more 
healthy ; wells are still freely sunk j but, in general, a 
masonry lining is required, and the* labour of cultivation, 
as well as the expense of cattle to work the wells, is much 
greater. Wells here vary in depth from twenty-five to 
seventy feet, as vve recede from the river banks. Below 
seventy feet a well cannot be worked, as cattle could not 
^mov0 the Wng rope-belt which supports the water-pots 
'(‘tind*). Th® ‘ Persian-wheer is everywhere in use (at 
le^ northnw^st of the Sutlej). This higher tract is called 
‘ blLj^gar/ or the ‘ m^njhd/ Beyond that, the general level 
is higher still, and there we have only sparse cultivation, if 
any, and the bulk of the area consists of wide tracts of 
grass prairie^, and open jungle of stunted, but thick- 
stemmed and deep-rooted trees, 'jand^ {Prosopis Hpieigera) 
and others, valuable as yielding large supplies of wood- 
fuel. This tract is called the * hitJ Leaving that, and 
again descending the almost imperceptible slope towards 
the next river;' we again come to cultivated high land, and 
then once more find the moist belt of river-land. 

In the Sindh-Sdgar Dodb, the ‘ hiv ' is so extensive, that 

^ The girasfl springs up during clarified butter (butter boiled down 
such rain as there is, and affords and strained) which, in that state, 
.grazing to great herds of cattle, the keeps indefinitely, and is largely 
milk of wlxioh yields a large and used for cooking purposes by all 
Yifluable supply of ^ghi '—a sort of classes. 
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it turns to a great ‘ thal/ or sandy desertj in the central 
portion ; and here there is neither cultivation nor tree- 
jungle. 

The Panj^h climate is generally dry, Along the Him 4 - 
Idya is a narrow belt, with a large rainfall (over seventy-five 
inches, but diminishing largely towards the north-west 
end) ; under the hills, also, the rainfall is fairly abundant. 
In the central districts, it is less ; and in those of the south, 
like Dera-^^-zi“Kh^n, MuMn, Muzaffargarh, Jhang, and 
Montgomery, it is very scanty ; so that here all cultivation 
depends on the rivers — on their overflow, on inundation- 
canals, and on the use that can be made of wells in the 
moister soils or near the canals. Crops raised by rainfall 
are here hardly known, except at rare intervals ; and the 
cultivation, generally, is so liable to fail for want of water, 
and is so affected by the action of the rivers, that the 
Government revenue is often levied by a ^fluctuating’ 
assessment following the results of each harvest. 

§ 3. Ecdstence of Village ‘ CommunitieeJ 

In the northern, central, and south-eastern districts, 
villages — fully deserving to be called ‘ communities ’ — are 
everywhere found. But in the hills, and in the southern 
river-tracts, villages^ in the proper sense of the term, 
hardly exist ; we have merely aggregates of a few separate 
holdings, which have been clubbed together for revenue 
purposes into *mauzas ^ ; in reality, the management is as 
nearly ^raiyatw^ri ’ as possible. The modem revenue-law, 
while asserting the joint-responsibility as the general rule, 
acknowledges that there may be cases where it should be 
ordered not to take effect (cf. Section 61, Act XVII 
of 1887). 

In the PanjAb districts, as a rule, population is by no 
means dense, and only in a few limited areas is it over- 
abxmdant. In 1849, there was an enormous area unculti- 
vated, which, in the last forty years, has been continually 
diminishing. There are, however, in the south and 
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south-east, some large desert tracts, which, in all proba- 
bility, will long remain so. 


§ 4. Present Pivision of the Province (territorially). 

The Panjdb is divided into thiiiy-one^ districts—of which 
one (Simla) is hardly to be called a district, consisting 
really only of the station of Simla, with two small de- 
tached areas in the hills beyond, (Kotgarh and Kotkhdi). 
Each district is subdivided into ‘ tahslls,' usually three or 
four to a district. There used to be thirty-two districts 
(up to 1884) ; when the Siraa district was abolished, the 
EAzilkd portion being added on to Firozpur, and the rest 
going to HisAr. There used also to be ten divisions of 
Commissioners ; since 1884 there are six. The divisions of 
civil , appellate jurisdiction, and sessions courts, do not 
necessarily coincide with these administrative divisions. 
The old Acts regarding district boundaries (Act 'VI of 1867, 
&c.), are no longer in force ; Section 5 of the Land-Revenue 
Act (XVn of 1887) now docs all that is required, empower- 
ing the Local Government to modify the number of tahslls, 
districts, and divisions, and to alter boundaries, as occasion 
arises 


^ Peshii'war 
Division, 


Derajdt 

Diviiiion. 


Bilwalpincli 

Division, 


Lahore 

Division, 


S I. Peshslwar. 
a. Kohiit. 

3. 

1 4, DeralsmainChiln. 

5* DeraGhdzi £lnln. 
6. Eannu. 

7, Mnzaffargarh, 

/ 8, lUwalpindf. 

9. Jiblam. 

i IQ, Slidhpur. 

] XI, C^njrjlt. 

xa. Sialkoi 
I 13- GOjnuiwiUd. 

/ 14. Lahore. 

15. Aniritsar, 

] 16* Gdrddspur. 

I 17 , Multan, 

Montgomery, 

\ig, Jhang, 


Jalandhar 

Division. 


Delhi 
Division. ‘ 


so, Firozpur. 

I SI. Jdlandhar. 

I 33. Hoshydrpur. 

’ 33. ICangra. 

' 34. Ludiuna. 

25. Amhala. 
s6. Simla. 

37, GurgdoA. 

28, ICanidl, 

29, Kohtak. 

30 , HisiU', 

Delhi (DihH\ 


As to the orders about transfer of 
temtorice, especially when owing 
to di-alluvial changes, transfer to a 
Native State is necessary, see F. O’,*?, 
vol. of Consolidated Circulars, No, 
60, p. 516. 
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§ 5 . CiromnstanceQ %nder which the First SettlementB 
were made. 

When the first regular Settlements began, the forms of 
record and statistics for villages used in the North-Western 
Provinces, were adopted ; and in many cases, amins and 
other BulDordinate officials, trained to the work in those 
provinces, Avere imported, to make the field-surveys and 
compile records. 

The Panjab system, to the present day, is essentially a 
‘variety' of the Noith- Western Provinces Settlement 
‘species'; though, of course, it has its characteristic 
differences of detail, 

§ 6 . Experience gained during the Residency Days. 

The Settlements, however, were not made entirely with- 
out any previous experience. It will be remembered that 
after the treaty of 1809, by which the Cis- Sutlej States and 
petty chiefships were taken under British protection, Ranjit 
Singh wisely abstained from interference, and maintained 
friendship with the British power ; and things went well, 
till the death of Mah^rdjd Kharak Singh. After that time, 
about 1845, the Sikh Darbar ’foolishly began the work of 
interference beyond the Sutlej, and this resulted in the first 
Sikh War, and the annexation of the Sikh possessions, Cis- 
Sutlej (other than the territories of the protected chiefs), as 
well as of the districts immediately adjoining the Sutlej on 
the other side, which were required as a safeguard to our 
then frontier, A British Resident also was, by treaty, em- 
powered to advise, and to some extent, to control, the Darbdr 
at Lahore. Under this advice, between 1845 and 1848, con- 
siderable administrative improvements were made. Had 
not the unfortucate Diw^n Miilraj, at Multan, been led to 
rebel and to bring about the murder of British officers in the 
city, the second war of 1848-49, might never have occurred, 
and the experiment of a native administration under British 
control, have been prolonged indefl’nitely. Instead, hoAvever, 
of resenting the Multan outrage, the Sikh chiefs and army 
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gradually made common cause, and rebelled against the 
DarhAr and the British authority. The second Sikh War, 
of 1 849, •which resulted, terminated in the overthrow of all 
opposition. After anxious deliberation, Lord Dalhousie 
resolved to annex the pro'vince, as the only hope for its good 
government, and for the safety of the rest of India. 

A collection of State papers relating to the Panjdb (1847- 
49) was presented to Parliament as a Blue Book. From this, 
we gather much interesting information regarding the Sikh 
system, and the attempts of the British Resident to make a 
summary Settlement of the land-revenue on behalf of the 
DarbUr. It was the experience thus gained that enabled the 
first years of Panjdb administration as a British province, 
to be conducted as successfully as they ■were. 

§ 7 - Organization of the Land- Revenue, 

It ■will be remembered that when the confederate ‘ misls ’ 
or bodies of Sikh soldiery, conquered the country, the 
different chiefs portioned out the whole into taluqaa, or 
sections, under each chief. But afterwaz’ds, the predomin- 
ance of MahirdjA Ranjit Singh resulted in the organization 
of the PanjAb, much as the old Hindu State (described in 
my Introductory Chapter) was organized, and much as 
described in Colonel Tod’s Bdg'asihdn. The most im- 
portant part of the tenitory, held direct by the Mahdrfijdj 
formed the ‘kh^lsa.’ The outlying tracts, the ’ildqas, 
taluqas, or districts, held by the Muhammadan chiefs on 
the frontier, or by the Sikh chiefs in other parts, now 
became subordinate chiefs’ estates, the holders being bound 
to the ‘feudal’ service of the Mah&rfijS, and to appear 
with the prescribed force of horse or foot when called 
upon, 

When the Sikh government was strong, the hhdlsa terri- 
tory was portioned out into large districts, with governors 
(called Kfizim over each ; and over smaller divisions of 

^ TLe SUih government readily as it adopted Persian, for its legal 
adoptMMuhamumcUn oflimal towns and offioial languago, 

— &e,, 
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territory — usually one or more of the old ‘ taluqas ’ — a 
kdrd^r or district officer was appointed, with minor officials 
(chaudhari) over Happas/ or groups of villages, under him. 
Ranjit Singh had arranged fixed money-assessments for 
every village, at least in some districts ^ ; but, as he grew 
old, the regular system was allowed to fall into abeyance ; 
and for many years before the annexation, the whole pro- 
vince (up to the Sutlej) had been made into seven districts — 
Kashmir (including Hazard), Peshdwar, Wazirdbdd, Multdn, 
Pind-Dddan-Khdn (including the Salt Mines), and Kdngrd 
including. part of Jdlandhar). The governors of these did 
what they pleased — farming the revenues to * ijdraddrs,’ or 
contractors, or to the local kdrddr, getting as much (and 
paying as little to the Darbdr treasury^as they could. A 
return given in a letter from the British Resident, shows 
the state of revenue-management before annexation ; — 

R. 

(in loimd numbs i-s) 

8 Taluqas farmed with kdrddrs for a fixed sum (they of 

course getting as much more as they could) . 35,50,000 
8 Taluqtas j villages farmed for fixed sums with headmen 1 6, 24, 000 
43 Taluqas held dhect (in revenue language ‘ilmdni‘ or 

< khdm ’) under State Officers . . , . 89,45,000 


§ 8 * Brituh Attempta at Refomi before the 
Annemtion. 

The Resident describes in this letter the absence of all 
check on the local officials, and how both the people and 
the Government alike were pillaged ; and he expresses hia 
belief that a business-like, though summary, Settlement, 
even if it reduced the land-revenue demand by %o per cent, 
all round, would, in the end, be more profitable to the State, 
and would give great relief to the people 

^ Resident’s letter to Governor ‘ The completion of a Settlement, 
General, dated sa5th September, by which lha amount demandable 
1847. In the Parliamentary Blue from every village shall be defined, 
Book above alluded to. with punctual returns of the colleo- 

^ This is the text of the letter (ParU tions, will soon work a change. At 
Blue Booht p. 9). present, every harder doea^ pretty 

Prom I^sident, to the Secretary much as he pleases ; he is virtually 

to Governor - General, dated loth a large renter, not a mere collector 

September, 1847 : — of the land-tax. His principle is to 
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AccordiBgly, the -work of making simple cash-Settlements, 
on the hasis of former grain-colleciioiiSj fairly valued, and 
of cash-assessments (where these were in use), reduced to 
fair and reasonable amounts, was undertaken. The Settle- 
ment was made on the spot after local inspection, and in 
consultation with the people and the leading men (but 
without any survey or attempt to value the land). The 
work was rapidly carried, out in Haz^r^, the four Dofibe, 
and part of Peshdwar The other districts were in pro- 
gress when the affair of Multda occurred and the war bi*oke 
out which resulted in annexation 


r^Alizd £16 much, and pay as lUtle, 
as possible ; there is no exact record 
of the Oovornment demand in any 
oaae, and in many instances, it 
varying ■with each person, the call- 
ing him to account is a mere 
mockery, . . . . It i« no doubt true 
that the Darbdr have wturns of 
what is considered the revenue of 
every rabi of a lai’go portion of the 
country villages, and in settling 
■with the kOrdars, these documents 
are referred to, and the Govern- 
ment demand against them is 
limited to the revenue thus exhibit 
ed. But the Mrdar does not thus 
act towards the proprietors of 
the soil ; from them he takes as 
much as he can get, - In bad year 
he -will not collect less than 
he pays the Government) in a 
good year a great deal more. In 
this way Peshawar had aSettlement, 
yet .... it is in the hands of 
izaradflra (holders of farms or leases) 
who collect as they please. The 
Trans-Sutlej terntoiy also had a 
nominal revenue, yet the village 
records show that from 25 to 30 per 
cent, in addition was taken, and 
such is the rule throughout the 
country. . . 

And the Admmtslraiion Bepoj t for 
1849-50 says (§ 233) 

* As a rule tho ^Sikh) public de- 
mand may be said to have varied 
from two-fifths to one- third of the 
gross produce. This proportion 
prevailed in all the districts -which 
the Siklia had fully conquered, and 


which were fairly cultivated, and 
may be said to have been in force 
in all their Cia-Indus possessions, 
except the provinco governed by 
Diw^n Mtiliaj ^the southern dis- 
tricts). Beyond tho Indus, owing 
to the distance from control, the 
less patient character of the popula- 
tion, the insecurity of property, 
and the scarcity of popula- 
tion, the revenue system pressed 
more lightly on the people. Eor 
the last reason, also, the rales .... 
in Multan were equally light. In 
all these tracts (excepting the pe* 
culiarlyiich lands round Peshdwaz') 
the Government share never ex- 
ceeded one-third, and usually 
averaged one-fourtli or one-'fifth, 
and fell even to one-eighth, of the 
crop. Eor certain crops— cotton, 
indigo, sugarcane, tobacco, and ve- 
getables— money-rates were always 
taken. When the Government de- 
mand consisted of a share of the 
crop, whether by actual division or 
by appraisement (of the standing 
crop) the offlcials sometimes difi- 
pQsed of the grain themselves, but 
more commonly obliged the agri- 
culturists to pay for it in cash, at 
prices rather higher than those 
quoted in the ordinary market.’ 

^ Those who desire to learn more 
about tho early I'ovemie arrange- 
ments will do well to consult the 
judiciously selected extracts given 
at p. 61 1 efe soq. of vol. ii. of the 
Panjdh EepUes to ike Famine Commimon 
(1878 79). 
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§ 9. First Settlements after Annexation. 

After 1849, some ‘summary’ Settlemeute^ had to be 
made; but ‘regular’ Setilementa were soou taken, in 
band. All those Settlements have now expired (they were 
made for periods varying from twenty to thirty years). 
Many of them have been revised, and a, second revision is 
now being, or has recently been, made 


^ See vol. t Chap. V. p. 304 
^ The Settlements of the 
Delhi, Guhgaon and ILaknAl dis- 
tricts wore made under the North- 
Western Provinces Government. 
They expired in or before 1872, and 
revisions have since been carried out. 
[The valuable reports on Karn^l 
(Ibbetson) , Rohtak (Panshawe) , 
Gurgdofi (Channing), of which 1 
have made great use in the Chapter 
an Tenures, belong to this period 
of revision. The dates are general ; 
I ignore the case of detached tahsils 
and parganas which, in few in- 
stances, had periods of lease some* 
what different^ and were, therefore, 
settled earlier or later than the 
general or district dates given.] 
Rohtab; was settled in 1873-9. 
His^r was settled for twenty yeai’S 
in 1863 and is now under revision, 
The Sirea re-Settlement Tvas fin- 
ished in 1882 ; and this district has 
been abolished and divided between 
Hisiir and Firozpur. The first 
Amb Ala Settlements hadbeen under- 
taken piecemeal, as the district was 
not completely formed at one date. 
The southern tahsils were settled 
between 1847 and 1853 (Wynyard's 
Settlement) ; the northern in 1850- 
55, in which latter year the district 
Settlement, ns a whole, was sanc- 
tioned. The Than^sar portion was 
settled in 1862 ; finally, the Settle- 
ments were so sanctioned tliat the 
periods of the several portions 
should expire together in 1880. 
The re-Setfclement has just been 
completed. Lddidm was re-settled 


in 1879-83, Fimpur had been 
dealt with piecemeal, the Settle- 
ment, as a whole, being sanctioned 
for thirty yeai’S in 1855. But the 
tract called Idamdot, held in jdgir 
by the Nawdb of Mamdofc, was 
settled in 1868-73, and the Mukat- 
sar Tahsil, which was settled in 
1855, for ten years, was re-aettled 
1865-73. The whole of Firozpur is 
now under revision (1889!. The 
Jalandhar division (three districts) 
had all been settled about the same 
time ; the revision of the Kdngrd 
assessments is now proceeding ; the 
record-of-rights having been revised 
in 1865-69. Soshydrpxtr was re- 
settled in 1879-84 j Jalandhar in 
1880-85, 

The lahorQ district had been 
settled in 1850, and again in 1865- 
68 ; this Settlement has fallen in, 
and is now being revised (1889', 
Sidlkol, and (xdrdd^ur are 
also nowuuderrevision ; so are Gf-iyVcti 
and Gdjrdniodld, FdwalipMi (first 
settled in 1856) has just been re- 
settled. Jihlam was re-aettled, for 
the second time, in 1883, The 
^lidhjpuT Settlement of 1866 has now 
expired, and the district is under 
revision. The MulUn districts 
( Mulidn^ MimjJargarhiUmfgomeryj and 
Jliang) have all been re-settled of 
late years, and so the districts of 
the Peshawar andDerdjdt Divisions. 
IJasdrd was settled 1868-74 j Kohdt 
in 1875-80, as nearly as can be 
stated. Peshawar in 1869-75 j De^a 
GMzi lOidrit 1869-74; Fera Xmdil 
KhdUf 1872-79 ; Panait, 1872-78. 
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Seotiok II, — The Older Settlements, 

§ I. Three Periods of Settlement-Law* 

The history of our Settlement procedure, as regulated 
by law, falls into three periods. 

(i) From annexation to 1871, during which Hhe spirit' of 
the Regulations (VII of iSOfCif, IX of 1833, &c.) was fol- 
lowed, supplemented by Circular orders of Government, 
some of which had validity as law, under the Indian 
CounciU Actf 1861; others had the ordinary force of 
executive orders. 

(a) For 1871-87, a Land-Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) 
was in force ; the Tenant Act (XXVIII of 1868) was also 
in force, having been enacted two years earlier. The Land- 
Revenue Act was supplemented by published Rules having 
the force of law under the Act, 

(3) In 1887, a revision of the Land-Revenue and Tenancy 
Acts was completed, the law now being Act XVII of 1887 
(with Rules issued under its authority), for Land-Revenue 
administration, and the Tenant Law being Act XVI of the 
same year. It is supplemented by ‘Rules’ having the 
force of law ; and there are official (executive) orders in 
the Financial Commissioners’ Circulars^ as above stated. 

§ a. The Early Settlement Procedure — Features of it 
that are still of importance* 

It is now of no practical importence to describe all the 
details of the earlier methods of Settlement, ^deed, the 
student who has read Chap, V, Sec. IX of Vol, I, or the 
Chapter in VoL II on the North-Western Provinces, knows 
already as much as he need know about it. 

The surveys at first carried out (where such work was 
undertaken) were by the old method of two independent 
surveys. The ‘ Revenue Survey ^ gave the outer boundaries 
of the villages only \ The ‘ Settlement Survey,’ made by 

^ AndalaoproUucedtlie ^Revenue &o., and also the area as divided out 
Survey* District maps (one inch or into ‘Tillages^ and Gk>vernnient 
two inches « i mile) showing dig- ‘ Rakh * or waste land, 
trict Jooal features, roads, canals, 
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atnins and native surveyors, under the direction of the 
Settlement Officers, prepared the detailed field-maps, and 
thus got the village-boundaries over again, the Revenue 
Survey maps being used as a check. 

§ 3 . Estate Boundaries. 

At the first Settlements there was a great deal of business 
connected with the determination of village boundaries, 
where they were' disputed or undefined. *Th4kbaat 
mials/ or files of papers showing how the lines were laid 
down, and how disputes had been settled, formed a not 
unimportant part of the earlier Settlement records. All 
this work having been once done, it is not likely that it 
will ever have to be gone over again. 

But one of the features of this boundary-settlemont, which 
is of continuing importance, was the determination of what 
portion of the large area of cii’cumjacent waste should 
be allowed to the villages as their ‘ sh^milat-dih,* — the 
common property of the village-body. 

Section III — Waste Lands, as Allotted at Settle- 
ment. — ^Modern Colonization. 

§ I, Rule adopted at Settl&nient. 

The result of the physical conformation of the province, 
afieady described, as well as of the historical conditions, 
was, that there was a very large area of waste-land, 
the right to which had to he considered. The area 
for Settlement, in fact, consisted in several districts^ of a 
great waste with villages scattered over it. This condition 
was, at all events, sufficiently common to cause a rule to be 
promulgated (by Circular order) on the subject of how fai’ 
the waste was to be considered as belonging to the different 
villages. The rule was, that each estate was to have a 
certain area given over to it absolutely. Where the waste 
was of small extent, the whole of the adjoining area was 
included in the village-boundary as a matter of course ; 

VOL. II. N n 
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wtere it was extensive; each village received twice, and, in 
some cases, thrice, tho cultivated area. The rest of the 
waste then formed the ‘rakh’ of the Panjab — that is to 
say, Government waste available for forest or for any other 
public purpose. Much of this area has since been granted 
or leased for cultivation, or colonized. Some parts have 
been constituted State forests, and other parts ‘ district 
rakh ' — useful for grazing and supply of fuel to the villages 
around, who pay 'tirni, or grazing-dues, for the right of 
grazing cattle in the area. 

This allotment-procedui’e was not, however, uniformly 
carried out ; there were some districts in which the older 
Settlements left the matter very much in doubt b 


^ E. g,, tho Muzaffargarh district, 
where at first all tlie waste was in- 
cluded as belonging to one village 
or tho other. It was (somewhat 
arbitrarily) taken, back again about 
i860, but without any real demarca- 
tion on the ground showing the 
resumed poi-tions. The matter w«a3 
iinally dealt with, and has been set 
right, at the last Settlement, with 
the consent of all parties. 

In Rawalpindi also the waste ivaa 
not separated from the villages in 
the hill tahsils of Murree (Mari) and 
Kahuta { and the work of separation 
%vaa completed a few years ago under 
the Forest Act. 

In the Kangra distinct (except in 
the Kulu subdivision) at the first 
(Barnes') Settlement, all the waste 
was divided out among the villages, 
but the Government retained a 
right to tho trees, and consequently 
to the user of the land as long as 
any trees were on it ; and rules 
were also made for the protection 
and reproduction of trees. 

The following extract (paras. 24, 
25, and 26) from the remarks of 
the Financial Commissioner, Pan- 
jMb, on Mr. LyalFs Kdngra He^iort 
(1865-7^2) are of importance, as 
showing how the waste rights grew 
upi^ 

‘Wlion we look to Mr. Barnes’ 
S. R. for an account of tho mode in 
which tho waste was treated at the 
Regular Settlement, we find con- 
siderable indistinctness 


‘ I, Mr. Barnes says that ex- 
tensive wastes and forests are 
generally considered the undivided 
property of Government." From 
this it would appear as if ho 
reckoned small waste, s to belong to 
the landholders. 

" 2. He treated tho holders of 
land within the circuits, as copar- 
oenaiy bodies, and imposed upon 
them a joint responsibility to which 
they were strangers ; and to balance 
this, gave the community tho right 
to collect certain items of miscel- 
laneous rent, the produce of the 
waste. 

‘ 3. In the village administration- 
papers of the Regular jSottlement 
the waste is usually termed “ com- 
mon land of tho village " (ehamiliit 
dih) ; sometimes this definition is 
omitted, and then the ownership of 
tho waste is left to bo inferred from 
the interests recorded in it. 

‘ 4. The question of demarcating 
large tracts of forest for Government 
was discussed during tho operations 
of Mr. Barnes' Settlement, but 
abandoned apparently from the 
idea that a forest establishment 
would be expensive, and that the 
expense might be obviated by em- 
ploying the saynindtirfi in the work 
of conservancy; and ultimately 
every particle of waste, from the 
tops of mountains to the river-beds, 
was included in the boundaries of 
the circuits [villages as created at 
Settlement]. 
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Subsequent proceedings bad therefore to be taken, and, 
ao fai* aa the rights of village estates are concerned, all 


' To v’liat extent Mr. Barnes in- 
tended to convey proprietary right 
in the Tvasto to tlio landholders is 
even now uncertain. The wastes 
were demarcated in village boun- 
daries and entered in the adminis- 
tration-papers ‘‘ahumililt dih" 
(village joint or common land), but 
at the same time the riglit of 
Government to all trees growing on 
common land is secured, and the 
grazing fees payable by the * ‘ gaddis 
(shepherd ii'ihes) were claimed for 
Government, Again, the expression 
that the “ extensive wastes and 
forests are generally considered the 
undivided property of Govern- 
ment' seemed to show that Mr. 
Barnes did not intend entirely to 
abandon these w'astes, Further, in 
two subsequent letters written in 
i860, Mr. Barnes distinctly comba- 
ted the notion of his having sur- 
rendered tlio proprietary right of 
Government, asserting that the ad- 
ministration-papers were compiled 
by the people themselves, and that 
custom was against their claim to 
the propriotaiy right. Mr, Lyall 
uses a somewhat similar argument 
when he says that the entry of 
Bhdmihlt dih*' against the wastes, 
was made, aa a matter of course, hy 
the amins, who, trained in the 
North-Western Provinces Settle- 
ments, had recourse to the procedure 
there learnt, by which every plot of 
land, not being private property, 
came under the heading of com- 
mon," 

* The question, however, came up 
for discussion in 1850-53, connec- 
tion with the demand for land for 
forming tea-plantations. Mr. Lyall 
^ows &at on several occasions the 
local officers tried to re-assert the 
paramount claim of Government to 
the waste, hut the Chief Commia- 
sioner refused to acknowledge the 
principle, and ruled that the waste 
lands must he held to he the pro- 
perty of the villages, and that no 
lands could be appropriated witliout 
the consent of the land-owners. 
This decision was finally affirmed 
by Government in 1863, and Major 


Lake, then Commissioner of the 
Division, recommended that the 
boundaries of hamlets within 
mauzas " should be defined in the 
rest of Ktingra proper, aa they had 
been at first Settlement in a great 
part of Tahsil Nadaun. The posi- 
tion thus taken up, which must be 
held to represent the views of 
Government when Mr. Lyall began 
his Settlement, was that the Govern- 
ment has reserved in the waste 
lands only the right to certain 
forest timber and to certain grazing 
fees, and had surrendered to the 
aamtnddrs the right in the soil, 
together with the miscellaneous 
dues, composed of fees levied from 
Gujar herdsmen, quarriera, iron- 
smelters, nettora of falcons, owners, 
of water-mills, &o." 

Though all waste in tho Panjab 
that has been dealt with at Settle- 
ment, and has been cut off from 
villages, and in which rights have 
not specially been recorded, is ox- 
clusively Government property and 
available for forest purposes or 
otherwise, there has been a ten- 
dency to leave it open for the 
cmvenience of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, irrespective of their actual 
light The result of our settled and 
peaceful Government has been, that 
the land originally made over to 
tho villages aa waste has become 
valuable, and it has, in many in- 
stances, been all brought under cul- 
tivation sometimes without thought 
as to provision for grazing. In 
consequence of this the people have 
no waste left whereon to graze or 
cut firewood, and they naturally 
clamour to get their wants supplied 
in the neighbouring Government 
waste. Whenever, then, it is de- 
sired to enclose this for planting or 
other piujposes, there is a loud out- 
cry; and this may result some 
day in serious loss. A difficulty of 
this soit was experienced in the 
‘ Eakhs^ of the Salt Bange (Jihlam 
District). Here the waste was 
marked off separately from the 
villages, as it would have been any- 
where else, only it was understood 
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Ac«.XVlI 
of 1887, 
42. 


$+"<■■ 60. 


questions are now at an end^. In a few districts— e.g. in 
Amb^^la and Indiana — there is no Government waste, to 
speak of. Whenever there is any peculiarity, as in the 
wooded districts of E^walpindi, K^ngra, or the Salt Range, 
full notice of the subject is sure to be found in the later 
Settlement Reports, 


§ a. The Law of 1887 as to Waste Lands, 

It may be well, before concluding this notice of waste 
allotments, to observe how the existing law has dealt with 
the subject. All that is needed is what is provided in 
Section 4% of the Land-Revenue Act XVII of 1887 

In the case of waste adjoining an estate, if the record-of- 
righls of the estate was completed before i8th November, 
1871, and does not specifically say that the waste belongs 
to the estate, the presumption is that it belongs to Govern- 
ment. And in the records-of-rights after that date, where it 
is not specifically said that the waste belongs to Govern- 
ment, it is presumed to belong to the estate : the presump- 
tion may be rebutted on certain grounds stated in subsection 
(3) of Section 42* 

The Act also continues the provision about ‘’excess 
waste/ which has usually found place in Revenue Acts (cf. 
Section 87, Act XIX of 1 873, and p. 37). Even if the waste 


the tracts so marked off were 
rather talcen under care for the 
general benefit, and to prevent the 
different tribes disputing about 
them, than to become the property 
of Grovernment or liable to any sti-ict 
control. A foresfc-Settlement has 
accordingly revised these arrange- 
ments and allotted a certain portion 
only to strict conservation. Mean- 
while, there is in the Panjab Laws 
Act (lY of 1872, section 48) an es- 
cellent provision which enables 
Govornment to make rules regulat- 
ing the use of pasturage and otlmr 
products of Govornment waste 
generally, and prohibiting any user 
that is not in accordance with such 
rules. Thia provision might be 
made use of, pending tho introduc- 
tion of a complete forest-Settlement 


(under the Forest Law) or othei* 
final disposal of the lands. 

^ I do not of course allude to 
questions as to forest organization 
and the rights of user which may 
exist in waste not included within 
the bounds of villages. Unfortu- 
nately several questions of the kind 
, await solution in the Panjab. 

“ The present Act came into force 
on^ let November,' 1887 (notifi- 
cation No. 727, Panjab OasettBf of 3rd 
November, 1887, I’^trt I, p. 578). 
It extends to the whole province 
subject to any special provisions in 
the Regulations under 33 Victoria, 
cap. III (in districts for which such 
Regulations have been made, e.g. 
Hazard and) unless such provisioiiB 
are specifically altered by the Act. 
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has been granted to an eatate, it may be in excess of re- 
quiremcntSj and then a portion may be marked off and 
separately assessed. The Settlement must, however^ be 
offered to the holders of the original estate, and only, if they 
refuse it, to others ; in that case, an allowance of 10 per 
cent, as a maximum^ and 5 per cent, as a of the 

net income realized by Government, Is given to tbe original 
estate-owners. No Civil Court has jurisdiction to hear any 
suit regarding the * formation of an estate* out of waste Sec. i5«. 
land. 


§ 3. Improvement and Colonization of Waste. 

The reader will readily understand that, even after the 
allotment just spoken of, there are districts in which groat 
tracts of land still remain for disposal by the State ; and 
these are often such as aa*e not in demand, because ‘ barani ’ 
cultivation — depending on rainfall, is impossible, and the 
land is so near the ‘ bar ' that wells cannot profitably be 
sunk. Yet the soil is good. Of late years, the Chinab 
Canal has made possible the cultivation of a large tract of 
this kind in the Elchnab Dod.b (Gujranwdla and Jhang 
districts), and the recently-constructed Sidhudi Canal (from 
the Rdvi) has done the same, for the northern part of the 
MuMn district ; and so with the Para and Lower Sohug 
Canals (extensions of the Upper Sutlej Canal) in the 
Montgomery district. 

It has now become a recognized part of land-revenue 
administration to manage, on a regular system, the allot- 
ment and colonization of these new canal lands. This is 
over and above the ordinaiy system of disposing, by lease, 
of waste lands available in the districts generally. 

§ 4. Ordinary Waste-Luad Rules, 

Regarding this latter subject, I need only mention tliat 
the rules on which (ordinary) waste-lands are disposed of, 
are those of which must be consulted for details. 

The principles on which the rules are framed are that 
the Government, in the fii^st instance, leases, and does not 
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sell, the land ; it charges a low rate of land-vevey\ue and 
also takes a rent (or malikilDa ^), which amounts to ono- 
fourth of the revenue. No lease is allowed without the 
sanction of Government, except in eight districts (Mont" 
goiueiy, Jhang, Multan, Shahpur, the two Derajat districts, 
Muzaffargarh and Eannri), and even there, leases of over 3000 
acres require sanction ; and so if the lessee proposes to make 
a canal, or if Government is likely to make one in the 
neighhourhood. During the currency of the lease, the 
^md^likana' maybe redeemed or compounded for, on pay- 
ment of twenty-five years' dues. When this is done, the 
proprietary title to the land is acquired, and the purchaser 
will have in future only to pay (like any other proprietor) 
the assessed land-revenue on his estate. 

§ 5. Golonization of Ganal Lands* 

I may hiiefiy sketch the special system adopted in 
granting out land irrigable from the new canals. 

It will be observed that here the conditions are altered. 
Instead of the lessee taking up barren land and making it 
valuable, it is Government who has expended money to 
give value to the land. 

It is an object to encourage colonization by good 
agricultural castes, especially from the over-populated sub- 
Himalayan districts. 

It is contemplated that there will be available land : — 

About 34,000 acres on the Sidhnai Canal. 

,, 180,000 „ Sohag and, P^ra. 

5 , 423, 000 , , in the Shdhpur district (from tJia Jihlam River. ) 

And there is the large area from the new Chindb Canal, which 
I cannot state, It is estimated that about 55 per cent, may be 

^ ThoRtudent'vvill remember that, owner's Bhare— that which is paid 
in many cases, especially Bengal^ over and above the State revenue, 
the word mdlikiina was used to de- in acknowledgment of the owner’s 
note an allowance made to an owner right of property. And so also in 
(mAtik) who, owing to one cause the Panjdb ‘mdlikslna’ is used to 
or another, had i:ea$ed to be in mean rent where that rent is the 
managing possession of the land or revenue some addition, and ia 
estate. In North .India the term is not a fixed lump sum, in which 
commonly used (and quite logically) latter caso. rent ia called ^ ohukota * 
to indicate the owner's profit or (incorrectly ohakota) or ‘ Ugfin/ 
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occupied by small holdings, 2^7 per cent, by holdings from 
100 to 500 acres, and T3 per cent, by larger holdingvS. An 
‘ entrance fee ’ will be charged in sonic cases — e, g. on tlie 
Chindb Canal ; no fee will be taken for small lots, but on 
larger holdings the charge will bo : — 

100-500 acres = 8 Ks. per aoiv. 

300-500 ,, = 12 ,, 

Above 500 ,, — 20 

There will then be the revenue plus a small rent to pay 
annually. The details vary according to the locality ; but, 
as an example, the rules for the Sidhnai Canal may lie 
stated. In the case of this canal, tiie main branches 
baha') irrigate from 6000 to 34,000 acres. From the 
branches, cliannels are led oft', caj)aljle of inigating the 
land for one to two miles on cither side ; thus giving irri- 
gated blocks of about 2500 acres each, which area forms a 
convenient-sized colonivst ' village.’ This area is divided 
into square blocks, giving, roughly, 22^5 acres each, the side 
of the square being 180 ‘ Here the plan is to 
encourage small holdings of proprietary cultivators working 
their own land. Each grant of ninctv acres will contain four 
such blocks, and this is considered a suitable size for a 
peasant’s property — not too small for use, when the inevit- 
able subdivision (consequent on the law of inheritance) 
comes to pass. On each canal, arrangements will be made 
for such tracts of grazing reserve and forest plantation as 
may be needed-. It may be mentioned in connection with 
this colonization scheme, that land-revenue is levied by 
acreage-rates applied to the crops successfully gathered at 
each harvest. Tlie canals are often dependent on the river- 
floods, though the particular canal that I have been speaking 
of, is furnished with a curious and beautiful arrangement, 
called a ^ needle-weh‘,’ which secures the water-supply to 

^ The ‘Icadam’ or 'kavu’ Ih in slightly in different: locaHties* Thr 
universal and roprc&ients the land -measurement usual in tho 
pace made, by tho movoment of Fanjub, is described further on, 
both feet ; it is 66 inches, or 5 J feet ranjdh Oomnmmi (0 finmicinl 

long, as a general standard for Coiuvm-aiviw^ No, 746, dated 
raeasuremont purposes, but varies October, 1885/* 
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some extent. In an ordinary inundation canal, if the floods 
fail, the crops are not watered, and the revenue-rate is not 
levied. The revenue is taken on acres^ not on calculated 
amounts of produce ; but the full rate is not levied, and a 
TemiB^ion granted, for deficiency and partial failure of 
crop on the acreage chargeable. There is a rate for the 
rabf , a rate for the autumn harvest, and a rate for land 
(which may be, though not to any extent) cultivated with- 
out aid from the canal. A tillage officers’ cess’ (for 
patw^ris, headmen, &c.) is also levied, at four annas per 
rupee of revenue. After five years, the holder can acquire 
the proprietary-right by paying three rupees an acre, or 
other low rate that may he fixed. Besides the revenue, a 
rent of about one rupee per ten acres is charged. 

§ 6. Service Grants of Waste. 

Besides the rules which enable anyone to apply for waste 
land on the principles stated in §§ 4 and 5, it has been the 
practice to grant tracts of waste land (on which the revenue 
and rent charges may or may not be remitted), as rewards 
for military or political services. This practice has been 
regulated by a Resolution of the Government of India (rst 
December, 1888}, which lays down that a fixed number of 
grants may he given in each year, or not more than that 
number. Pive hundred acres is to be the maximum area 
of each grant, and ordinarily such lesser area as may suffice. 
Canal rates and cesses will he charged always; but, to 
enable the cultivation to be started without burden to the 
grantee, the holding will be revenue-free for two years ; 
then for three years a light assessment {phis a small rent or 
rtidliMna charge) will be levied, and finally, the full assess- 
ment. The grant will remain a ‘ leasehold ’ for ten years, 
after which, if the grant has been made proper use of, and 
cultivation duly established, the proprietary-title will be 
conferred. In special eases, the Government may remit 
the assessment, and then it will he a ‘ mu’afx ^ grant or a 
® according to circumstances. 
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Section IV.~Modern Proceduee of Settlement. 

§ 1. Use of the term 'Settlement' 

We may now turn to the procedure for making a 
Settlement of land-revenue under the modern system 
(1887). 

I shall still continue to speak, for the sake of con- 
venience, of the ‘ Settlement ' and of the ‘ Settlement Officer/ 
but these are no longer legal terms. The Land-Kevenue 
Act (quite logically) treats the * Settlement Officer ’ only as 
a Revenue Officer, who is charged with making a record-of- 
rights, or a general assessment, or both, as the case may 
be. And, especially under the modern policy of re-Settle- 
ments, this is desirable, because really there will be (in 
time) no special ‘ Settlement Officer ’ who takes charge, as 
it were, of the district during its period of ^Settlement.’ 
Settlement work will be (more and more) done by the 
ordinary staff, aided by such extra hands as might be put 
on at any time, or for any purpose, to strengthen the exist- 
ing establishments temporarily. The Act contains no pro- 
visions for special powers to ^ Settlement Officers/ as such, 
nor mention of any officer called by that name. 

It recognises two processes, which, in fact, make up the 
work of Settlement usually so-caUed; they are ( 1 ) the 
rRBPAKATION (oi* REVISrON) OF A RECORB-OF-RiaHTS : this 
consists in making a series of formally attested records and 
maps, showing the persons liable to pay the revenue, as 
well as the rights of all classes interested in the soil, as 
they existed on a given date. It consists further in main- 
taining an annual record in the same form only continually 
corrected so as to represent the facts as they ai'e for the 
time being. (II) There is the oenebab assessment of a 
district, tract, or local area (as may be ordered). For the 
carrying out of these operidions, there is the district staff 
of paLwaris, with their supervising kdnungos ; but at pre- 
sent special assistance, both in the way of Settlement 
Officers and subordinate staff, are required. 
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§ it, ^ettlemerft Staff. 

Accoa‘(liDgl}% five bodies of extra revonue-eatablisliineBfc 
(for Settlement -work) arc kept up ; and whore revisions of 
assessment or new record work (or both) are sanctioned, the 
work is arranged iii such order that the establishment can 
proceed from one set of districts to another, and so be 
continuously utilized, 

The additional Settlement establishment consists of— 

(i) For each tahsil, such additional Naib-Tahslldfe as 
may be available b and a Supervisor (kandngo) to 
every six patwdris ; 

(a) a Eevenue OfBcer for Settlement work, with an 
Assistant or Extra Assistant, as the case may 
be, for the whole district (usually about four 
I tahsfls). 

When a special officer is not appointed, the work of 
Settlement is carried out by the Collector, aided either by 
an Assistant entirely under his control, or by a special 
Assistant, vested with powers of a Collector^, who is gene« 
rally subordinate, like any other Assistant vested with such 
powers. The Commissioner is charged with general super- 
vision 

§ 3. Demarcation and Survey. 

Let ua now suppose that the Local Government has 
AefcXYll issued a notification directing a * Eecord-of-Rights ’ to 
be prepaa'ed. I will assume that a re-survey is required. 
Of course before rights can be recorded, the fields must all 
be correctly measured and described and mapped, after the 
necessary boundary-marks have been restored or put up, 
and all boundary-disputes settled. The revisions now going 
on involve, in some cases, such a re-survey; for it is to be 

* Tlio title 'Superintendenfc' isi done by tho pemanent T<alisildar, 
not now kept up Earmerly it and to give him additional deputies 
mea’ntaXfihftndilrQT deputy-TiihsU- to aid in tho rndimry work of tho 
diU* trained in Settlement duty j Tahsil 
and it was n&uai to depute four ^ See F, 0 , Coii&ol Cir. No, 19. 

aueh ofheerti to each ataf ; but it is ^ See § F. C. Consol, Cih No. 30 

nmv' the practice to lot the Work ho 
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remembered that the Panjab has only been forty ycai's 
nndor British rule, and it is hardly to be expected that all 
the earlier surveys will be so perfect that no further work 
in this branch is needed. 

It must first be mentioned that the Act empowers the 
Financial Commissioner to make rules as to the maimer Sec. too 
in which estates are to be demarcated and boundary- 
marks erected. 

There is a further power to make rules regarding tho 
hurvey of land in connection with the pre])aration of a Sec. 46 
record-of-rights. These we shall notice in due course. 

As long as the survey is done by the revenue officers and 
the village staff (patwarls and kinfmgos), no special an- 
nouncement of suTvey is required. But under the present 
practice, the aid of a professional party of the Survey 
Department is involved. The plan of a wholly professional 
‘Cadastrar surve}^^ adopted in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, has not boon applied to the Panjdb. Nor is it 
likely to be required at any future time, The paiw^ris and 
supervisors have been trained ; their work is generally ex- 
cellent ; and when based on the accurate data furnished by 
professional agency, it answers every purpose, and is the most 
economical. It will thus be seen that there is a professional 
part of the work and a Settlement part. But here the 
resemblance to the old system ceases. The professional 
assistance is made use of, not, as in old times, to make 
an independent boundary-survey, which was only used as 
a check on the patwdris’ (or Settlement) survey, hut to 
furnish a number oi points, base-lines, and other data^ from 
which the patwari-surveyors are able to proceed with accu- 
racy to measure and plot the fields, and supply other 
details 

* This term is not ati icily used, fesaioimi, survey of village estates. 

Properly, every survey, to acconi- ^ I cannot go into detail on tile 
pany and illu.strat0 an eract 'terjlaiet subject of tho suivey, but I may 
ofpropeiheHtndhQlcling^iu ‘oadastral/ i>tate that the professional survey 
and in that sense our village aurveyfe furnishes, not iJieUton waps, Bui Ihe 
have more or Jess of this rdianudor ; dafaJiQot uhuh milage maps ate plotted, 
bul in popular use ‘ cadastral ' stated in a form in which they can 
has got to moan an accuralo, ]>i*o* be utilized by patwjSri surveyor'?. 
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When such professional or exterior agency comes to work 
Sec.to7. a. distrietj Section 107 provides for a special notification 
being issued, so that the ofiicers may, for the time, have the 
Sec. 104. powers conferred on revenue offi^cers by Section 104. 

§ 4. Legal Provisions. 

These necessary powers are (1) to enter on and suiwey 
land (without fear of being called a trespasser) ; {%) to 
erect marks and determine boundaries. The cost of 
erecting such marks is borne by the persons interested in 
the land for the indication of the limits of which the marks 
Secs.102-3. are required. The whole Chapter VIII will be read for 
information as to the apportionment of costs, the duty of 
providing chainmen and flagmen for the survey, and other 
matters of detail. 

Part II. As to the demarcation of boundaries, the ‘ Rules ’ ^ pro- 
uhap. XI, every angle on the boundary between two 

estates (and at other necessary points) pillars of mud or 
stone, not leas than three feet high, shall be erected ; and 
that at every point where the boundary of more than two 
estates meet, a (masonry) ' tri-junction pillar ’ shall be 
erected (this pillar is called ‘ si-haddi ’ or ‘ tri-haddi The 
form and dimensions of pillars are given, 

If there is any dispute as to where the boundary-line 
ought to be, the survey will go by the existing boundaries, 
and by those of the last records, leaving aggrieved parties 
to sue in Court, or to arbitrate under the Act^. The de- 
marcation being done, the village-maps are made. 

Til© puslHon of oTery tri-jimetion publislied in a series of notiUcatioBs 
piilar <?u a village -boundary with in the i^.rhaordma?’z/of March 

reference to a central point in the ist, 1888 . The rales were drawn 

dibtvict is uiileulated and slated ill up in ‘Parts,’ and Uie Chapters 

the torms of fclxe uni Tergal theorem, of each Fart are In a boparate nU' 

In lai’ge vilhiis^es utlu'r points aro merical aeries. 
als?o deSned ; and in every village a " In practice tliere is some diffl- 
bfwedine line (true N. ami S., or euUy in distinguishing between 

E. andAYd Ulabl d^wn n)id marked cases where it is really a houndat'ij- 

by two rui^sunry piilai^. depute ^ 1 a admitting the right on 

^ By ‘Buies’ (throughout these either side, whother the line he- 

Chapters) I refer to the Itule-r. tween tiie two should bo exactly 

made under the Act, as the various lim or there, and those where 

allo^v. The Kules 'ivere though the ag^ievod person states 
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§ 5. TJie Field-Map and Index, 

The rules direct that the map is to be made in the same Part ll 
way as prescribed for the annual maps. 

The village-map is called (as usual) the ShajeA. Pari Part i, 
passu with the map, is made a field-book or Index to 67-^!^ ^ 
the fields or ^survey numbers/ showing the area and mea- 
surements, soil and crop ; and a list of the holdings of fields 
grouped under the name of their holder is added. (See p, 56 5), 

In the map, every fi.eld bears its consecutive or serial 
number marked in red inkh The Eules give a definition Eule 67. 
of a field, or as it is officially called, a ‘ survey number/ 

It does not, of course, follow that every plot of land which 
happens to be surrounded by a ridge (as is usual with cul- 
tivated lands, to retain water) is given a separate number in 
the shajrd. Ordinarily, a parcel of land, lying in one spot,' 
in the occupation of one holder or several joint-holders 
under one title, is measured m a separate number; but large 
areas may be broken up into convenient fields. 

The rules give a clear account of how the process of sur- ^9- 
veying a village is canded out. This will be better 
described when we come to enumerate the documents which 
form the record. 

It should be remarked that the sites of villages and towns, Act XVI 
on which land-revenue is not levied, are excluded from the 


his claim in the form that ^ his 
boundary has been broken ' (liad- 
shikanl) he really means that he 
claims a title to so many additional 
acres to -what he has in possession. 
Such claims frequently arise when 
a man finds on the new measure- 
ment, that, his acreage is less than 
hitherto i-ecorded or understood ; 
he tries to attribute the deficit (not 
to its true cause but) to some en- 
croachment of his neighbour's. 
Where, under the guise of a boun- 
dary-question, a man really claims 
a certain area as his, the case is 
clearly one for a court of law on a 
plaint for title and possession j 
it is not a boundary - dispute 
properly so-called. 

Action loi contains a very useful 


provision enabling the revenue- 
officer to ^define ike limits* of any 
estate or any holding ; if he docs 
so (subject to Eevenuo appeal), the 
Civil Court has no jurisdiction (Sec- 
tion T58) to interfere. 

^ The rules do not now (like the 
old rules) give instructions about 
the scale of maps ; these are points 
for a surveying-manual. The vill- 
age maps are generally on the scale 
of 16 inches to the mile (1 inch » 
330 feet, or as near to that as local 
measures may allow). Where the 
subdivision of land is excessive, por- 
tions may be shown on a still larger 
scale, and annexed to the general 
village-map (see Financial Commis- 
sionefs OiVrwlqr, No. 66 of 1886). 
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maps and records ; and the Revenue Ojfficeris empowered to 
define the limits of the village-site or town-site, which is 
00 excluded. A dotted line is drawn in the map showing 
the exact shape and size of the place. (See Financial 
Commisdonev's Circular, No, 12 of 1890.) This is agree- 
able to the old process by which the Settlement Officer 
used to draw a line (known as the 4 dl lakhir’ or line 
in red ink) which showed where the land was outside 
the sphere of the Settlement. This is important as it 
affects jurisdiction. Within such excluded area, the Re- 
venue Act does not interfere with the action of the Civil 
Courts. 


§ 6. Land-Measures used in the PanjdK 

The land-measures used in revenue-work are the local 
measures and not the English acre^. These measures are 
the * bigha ' and the ‘ ghumao * and ^ kanAl.^ For imperial 
returns, in which acre-measures are required, the conversion 
is effected by simple rules. These local land-measures vary 
from district to district ; but the application of them is not 
so difficult, for, fortunately, there is a generally-accepted 
unit of length which differs only very slightly in certain 
localities ; and the area-measure is, naturally, a square of 
this unit. 

The unit of length is the ^kadam’ (also called ‘kard’) 
and ten kadams make a chain. Then the area-measures 
follow naturally. A table is given on the opposite page. 

The area-unit is a square hadam, which, in highi 
measure, is called biswdfisi, and in ghumao measure, a 
* sarsdi ’ (or sandhi). 


* Financial Cknnmissioner^s Consol, Cir, 
Part II, No. 28 (§ 48, p. 150). Ghu- 
mdo iacUcates a measure dependent 
on the method of ploughing, being 
derived from ‘ ghumand ' to turn 
(the plough) t in other words, an 
aroa the length of which is the 


customary furrow made by the 
plough before turnnig. The Mu- 
hammadan measures of Imperial 
times have fallen out of use, except 
in Fa2ilka, where the Shah Jahani 
bighfi, of 3025 B{iuaYe yards (nearly 
I of an acre) is in use. 
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In the former— 


20 . 

] Biavvil, 

20 Biawii 

I Blghjt, 

In the latter — 


9 SarbiU 

r Marla, 

20 Marla 

t Kaudl. 

8 Kandl 

1 Ohum^o. 


Ill the distnota of 

Tlie 
Kadam 
la in 
inckoa, 

Proportion to acie. 



Delhi. Rohtak, Gurgaon, 

57-15 

I Bi'gha = 0 208 acres, 

The standard 


Ilisar, Indiana, Ainbila, 


or 4.8 bi'ghas = i acre. 

acre is 4840 


ICiirnal, Filzilkii (Eiroz- 



square yards. 


pur district). 




Biffhd j 





measure 

Simla .... 

54-00 

I Bighd« 0.186 acres, 





S«38 bighas - i aero. 



Kulu and Plilcli (Kdngra 

56.00 

I Bigha=o.2 acres, 5 



\ district) 


bighas = I acre. 



/ Shahpiir-Kandi (Gurdas- 

59-03 

I Ghumao 0.8 acres, 


/In some 


pur district) 


i-25ghumiios « r acre, 


places it ia 






common to 


(Tillaiidhar, Iloshyarpur, 

57-50 ; 

I Ghnin}loa= 0.76 acres, 


count by 


and Kangra (except aa 


I ■83 ghuniaos = i acre. 


kanals in- 

Gliuniflo , 

above). 




stead of by 

(orltanfll)-^ 


1 



ghuniaos 

measure 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur (ex- 

60 00 

I Ghumao s, 0-83 acres, 


andkandls. 


cept Sliakargarh Talisil 


i.aighumaos«iacre, 


Thus they 


and Sh^hpui'-Kand), Fi- 




speak of 


rozpur (except Fdzilkd) : 




246 kandls 


Lahore (except Sharak- 




and not 


\ pur) 



30 Gh, 6k. 

Tahsils Shakargarh, (Gurdaspur dJsi. ) 

66. 00 

I Ghumao == i acre. 


Sharakpur (Lahore dist.) and all dis- 




triefcs not named. 





§ 7 . 8'pedal J'miBdiciion in Land Gases, 

Before proceeding to describe how rights in land areAetxvi 
recorded, I must take the opportunity of explaining thatj as 
disputes about right may still occui’j it was thought desir- 
able that power should be given to settle them on the spot^ 
as far as possible. It is obvious that officers making or 
supervising the records, have exceptional facilities for dis- 
posing of such cases ; accordingly, a Revenue Officer may 
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Sec $1 


be invested with powers for the purpose, and then it may 
be directed (i) either that the appeals lie to the controlling 
revenue authorities as revenue appeals, or (3) that the 
appeals shall lie to the civil appellate authorities, as usual, 
in which case the Revenue Officers are merely regarded 
as special Civil Courts for a particular class of cases. 


§ 8. Legal Provieions regarding the Record^of-Rights. 

The legal provisions on this subject are to be found in 
Section 31 of the Act. A record-of-rights is to be made 
for each ' estate ' (mahdl) ; and the word ‘ estate * in the Act 
means an area for which a separate record has been made, 
or which is a separate unit of assessment to land-revenue, 
or which may be declared by the Local Government (by 
general rule or special order) to be a separate estate. 

The record-of-nghis, as legally defined, includes ; — 

(a) Statements showing, so far as may be practicable— 

(i) the persons who are landowners, tenants, or as- 

signees of land-revenue, in the estate ; or who 
are entitled to receive any of the rents, profits, 
or produce of the estate ; 

(ii) the nature and extent of the interests of those 

persons, and the conditions and liabilities 
attaching thereto ; and 

{Hi) the rent, land-revenue, rates, cesses, or other 
payments, due from and to each of those per- 
sona, and to the Government ; 

(h) a statement of customs respecting rights and liabilities 
in the estate j 

(c) a map of the estate ; and 

(<i) such other documents as the Financial Commissioner 
may, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, prescribe, 

As already stated, where it appears that a proper record 
does not exist, or that an existing one requires revision, 
either throughout any local area, or in some of the estates 
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ia such, areaj Governiuent is empowered to issue a Gazette fitec. aa 
notification ordering the preparation or revision of the 
record. 

The student will turn to the text of Chapter IV for all 
the provisions on the subject; here I only call attention to 
the prominent features. With reference to the policy of 
re-Settlement procedure, it is a main object, not only to 
make a record which shall be correct for a given date, but 
heap it correct by continually entering the changes that 
take place. The law, therefore, requires— 

(i) the due preparation of the initial record ; and 

(a) the maintenance of an additional record, called the 
^annual record,' which is an 'edition' of the 
first, only kept continually correct by alterations 
and additions. 

In other words, we have a set of documents which give 
the starting-point — an attested account of the facta as 
found at a certain date ; and then another set (in precisely 
the same form), which are continually being corrected, 
by noting all changes occurring since the date of the initial 
record. As a principal means of ensuring knowledge of 
such changes, the patwdri is by law required to keep a 
Regietefv of Mutations (i. e. changes of the name and 
circumstances of proprietorship, owing to death and suc- 
cession, or to gifts, sales, &c.), and such other registers aa 
may be needed. This will be further considered when 
we speak of the patw&H'e office and duty. The lawS8o.34. 
imposes on every owner or occupancy-tenant concerned 
in the matter, the duty of reporting and registering, every 
acquisition by inheritance, sale, m^ortgage, or other trans- 
fer ; an occupancy-tenant is subject to the same provisions 
as a proprietor. 

Entries once made in the initial record or the annual 
editions, are, by law, to remain unaltered, except (of course) 
in the case of undisputed alterations by transfer in the 
annual editions. 

Other changes can only be made by — 

VOL. n. " 00 
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(a) making entries in accordance with facts proved or 
admitted to have occurred ; 

( 5 ) making such entries as are agreed to by all the 
parties interested therein, or are supported by a 
decree or order binding on those parties ; 

(c) making new maps where it is necessary to make 
them. 

The Act prescribes fees for mutationS; and imposes 
penalties for neglect to report transfer. 

Sec. 46, I have mentioned the power given to the Financial Com- 
missioner to make rules containing supplementary in'struc- 
tions regarding the preparation of the record-of-rights. 
These rules are to be found in the Gazette ’EidraordAnaTy 
of 1st March, 1888 (Notifications, Nos, 74, 76, 78). For 
the details, reference may be made to Part II, Chap. Ill, 
and Part I, Chap. IL 

Part^i records (unless, for special reasons, there is a local 

Rule 144. order of the Financial Commissioner otherwise) are to be in 
Pvu^e 49 official vernacular). 

§ 9. <Tke Documents.on a Recovd-of-RigUs, prepared to 
give effect to the foregoing provisions. 

Paib li. In the Eules will be found a list of the documents which 
form the record-of-rights and connected papers, which are 
ch, II. as. in the same form as the Annual Eecord. 

The student will do well to make himself familiar with 
the few technical names, as they will occur every day in 
his practice, if he comes to work in a district, Any one 
desirous of becoming really practically up in the system of 
record, should also get a clerk to show him a record and 
take him through it, form by form. I take them in the 
order given in Eule 2,2 (Annual Eecord). 

I, — Khasra girddwari (with certain appendices). This 
is a list of the fields, showing shortly, the name of the 
owner and cultivator, giving the area and class of land, 
and showing the crop in each of the two harvests for four 
years, together with a note of any change in owmership or 
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in the rent for any harvest. The appendix to this is (for 
each harvest)) a list of each kind of crop raised in each 
class of land (well) canal, flooded, rain-cultivation, &c.), with 
details of buccgsb or failure in each kind. 

II,— Jama’bandi (with appendices).— This is ^Acrecord-of- 
rights par excellence. It is a sort of combined list of sharers 
or co-proprietors (khewat) and of cultivating tenants also ; 
and is so far different from the form in use elsewhere — 

e. g. the North-Western Provinces— where j?ttma5a'3^c^1;refel•s 
only to tenants paying rent. In raiyatwW provinces, again, 

‘ jamabandi * means the annual form of account of the lands 
held and the revenue payable, by each occupants 

The * jamabandi ' is perhaps the most generally useful of 
all the papers. It gives to each entry (for facility of refer- 
ence) a jamabandi-serial number ; it starts with the different 
subdivisions of the estate, and gives for each, the owners 
(usually a number of co-sharers) and. cultivating tenantaj 
with the survey-numbers held by each, the area, the culti- 
vator’s rent, the owner’s fractional share (or other measure) 
of interest, and the rate at which the assessment falls 
on his holding; the revenue and cesses due and any 
arrears outstanding. The appendices to this— the ‘miMn- 
raqba,’ or account showing how every acre in the estate is 
disposed of, as waste, cultivated, newly broken, left fallow, 

&c., and the revenue account-sheet — I may pass over. 

Once in four years, a ‘ detailed jamabandi ' is prepai’ed, 1 . 
and to it a copy of the niap^ corrected up to date, is always 
attached. The form is the same, but in the 'detailed* 
jamabandi every field entry is given in full, without 
abbreviations, With the detailed jamabandi there are 
filed — 


^ The last Cleaning is the only 
etymologically correct one j hut the 
use of terms changes "with oireum*' 
stances; i.e, in an estate where 
cnce^the Government used to deal 
with cultiv-atora direct, and now a 
village proprietary body has bean 
recognized, obviously what was 
once the jamabandi or reveMtw-roll 

0 


payable to Government, has be- 
come the rent-roll payable to 
the landlord class ; hence the use 
of the term in the North-Weatern 
Provinces. In the PsnjAb the docu- 
ment BO called, shows hoik the 
revenue payable by the proprietors 
and the rent payable bv tenanta. 

% 
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(i) a list of revenue-assignments (mufifi register) and 
pensions ; 

{2) abstract showing the tenure of the estates, the mort- 
gages and temporary transfers, and the revenue- 
free lands or revenue-assigned lands ; 

(3) abstract of cultivating -occupancy ^ showing how 
much is held by owners and by tenants of each 
different kind, and what rents in kind or cash 
are paid ; 

{4) an abstract ol prevailing rents. 

Land is classified into well, canal (or both), alluvial, 
barani, Or dependent on rain only (best and average) ; and 
against each class, the cash-rents and produce-x'ents are 
shown— in the latter case with details of the share of each 
party (i. e. of karnin or village staff, owner and cultivator). 

(5) A return of cattle, carts, &c. 

It is a 'detailed' jamabandi that forms the initial 
record of Settlement; the annual jamabandfs copy this 
with such abbreviations as may be convenient ; it is 
only the neio entries of the year — such as a new tenancy, 
a new owner's holding (aiising from a mutation) — that are 
entered in full detail. 

III. — Shajra-nasb. — This is in reality, not merely a 
pedigree table, as its name implies, but a complete account 
of the tenure of the proprietary body, showing the divi- 
sions of the village into ‘ tarafs' and 'pattis,* &c. (major 
and minor divisions), resulting from the branching of the 
family, as shown by the ‘ tree.' It accounts also for the 
measure of interest in the estate, of each co-sharer, whether 
that be the fraction resulting from the law of inheritance, 
or some share in a well, or parts of a plough, of a buUoek, 
&c, (as explained in the chapter on Tenures) ; or it may be 
only the actual area in possession which has become the 
measure of right of each. From this document we can at 
once tell the brief history and constitution and form of the 
* village, and how it is divided ; its total revenue ; the area 
of each co-sharer's holding, with a reference to the numbers 
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in the list of holdings (to he presently mentioned). This 
document must be seen to he appreciated. 

IV. — Village Map (Shajra) and Index (Khasra). — In 
order to make the map, a list of all the landholders, with 
their holdings (called khatauni) has first to be made out, 
as correct as is possible with the aid of the existing papers. 

It shows all the occupants in a village —owners, tenants, 
revenue-free-holders, &c. — on a series of separate slips, 
bound together, so that a corresponding slip [pdTcha) may 
be handed to each person, and he can see what entries are 
going to be made in the map and in the record, in respect 
’ of the fields he holds ; and he can call for any corrections 
that may he needed. As each field is measured, its number 
is entered in the khatdu7ii\ and when all is com- 
plete, an alphabetical index is made of the Ichatd'wnis^ 
and a list of the khatdum-totsbh also (each number, 
how many fields it contains, and the class of soil, irri- 
gated or unimgated, &c.). A statement of rights in welk 
is also added. 

Then comes the hhasm^ ‘ field-book * or index, in which 
each field is recorded seriatim^ with its hhatdxmi number and 
ai'ea calculation. To facilitate reference, on the margin of 
each sheet of the skajm (or field-map) is written a list 
showing the number of each field in it, with its corresponding 
IchatduYii number ; and, as this appears also in the second 
column of thei jemabandiy it is easy to refer from the map 
to the jamahandi. The khaUunis, being merely preliminary 
aids to preparing the map and index, are not permanently 
needed, and are destroyed After twelve yeai‘s. 

y. — Register of Mutations (DAkhil-khArij). — This is the Rulea, 
important register of changes, by aid of whi'ch the jama- 
handi is kept correct. There is an abstract statement made 
out from it, giving the year's total of transactions — both as 
regards owners and hereditary (or occupancy)-benants. It 
will be observed that there are details in the Rules as to 
what transactions are entered, and what are not, which I 
do not here give. Only transactions acted on are entered, 
and no mutation is incorporated in the jamahandi till a 
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revenue officer has passed orders on the register, allowing 
the fact, A copy of all entries attested in this way is 
attached to each ymHy jamabandi as a voucher for the 
changes noted in Lt^. 

§ zo. Arrangenfient of Records^ and their use, Sc. 

It will thus be seen that, as far as the permanent or 
initial record is concerned, it really consists of the detailed 
Purt II. Jamabandi, with its appendices (the genealogical tree and 
<■•*> n[,5o. aji^’the map-index. 

But, besides this, there is another document, which, from 
its nature requires no alteration from year to year. This 
is — 

VI. — The Wdjib-ul-'arz, or village- administration paper, 
stating customs and conditions affecting the management 
of the village, and its revenue- and rent-arrangements. 

This document does not now contain any matters of 
customary law, such as rules of inheritance, adoption, power 
of gift, and so forth. It has been found inconvenient to 
have these matters loosely described (as they must be) in a 
record which is by law presumed to be true tiU the con- 
trary is shown. Such questions are now noted in Tribal 
Codes, or books called Rawdj-i-dm (general custom), which 
may be referred to, like any other text-books, for informa- 
tion, and may, accordingly, have considerable weight ; but 
there is no legal presumption of accuracy in thoir favour I 
Cii. ITT, 51 , It will be sufficient to refer to the rules to shqw what matters 
are ^needed* (w^jib) to be represented (ul-’arz), and the 
meaning of the title of this document ia thus explaiiit^d 

§ II. Attestation of the initial Record; its use 
and authority, 

I have already explained the relation of the initial or 
pemanent record to the annual records; the former is what 

^ Begisters of mutations are per- in IMppor’s Fa7}jdh Ousfomaf-y 
manently preserved for reference in (Ooverniuent PressT, of which iivo 
the distinct ofhoe. volumes are now ont ; — a moal 

* This point has been often ruled valuable contribution to the litera- 
by the Chief Court, A number of ture of land-tenures and customs, 
These ^Tribal Codes* are coUected 
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I may still conveniently call the ‘ Settlement-record,’ and, 
in order that it may be kno.wn as correct for a given period 
of time, it is formally dated and attested by the Collector 
or Assistant Collector. These permanent documents are id. 50 'li., 
bound up in volumes. The collection opens with a note 
showing the authority under which, and the Collector 
by whom, it has been prepared, the documents comprised 
in the volumes, also the date of the commencement and 
completion of the record. 

By law, any entry in the initial record, attested andActxvil 
signed as just mentioned, and in the subsequent annual 
records (prepared and supervised and checked according to 
rule) * shall be presumed to be true, until the contrary 
is proved, or a *'new entry” is lawfully substituted 
therefor.’ 

These volumes are never destroyed ; they are kept in the 
dis trit office ; and so are all registers of mutations, and the 
detailed jmiahandie and appendices prepared once in four 
years. 


§ iz. Volmm of the Old Settlement Records, 

As older Settlement records, prepared under the Act of 
1871, or before that, may still be referred to, I may just 
mention that they consist of the following documents < 

‘Thakbast misls/ showing how boundaries were settled. 
(These are separately kept, not bound with the volumes.) 

The following were bound up in volumes, and the map in 
a pocket : — 

(1) ‘Shajra’— a field-map (a serial number given for each 
field ^ and measures noted on the boundary-lines). 

(3) ‘Xhasra — a field-index to the maps, giving also de- 
tails of area and character of land (cultivated, waste, 
&c,) ; (appended to this is a * statement of wells'), 
An abstract showing holdings brought together under 

^ In tho raap, small plots and mah goaJux, i. e. No. with an odd 
corners not conveniently included corner belonging to U, And there 
in a ‘field’ but belonging to the were also parts of fields given under 
holder, are shown as ‘goaha/ so tho same number with theaddition 
that a man may have ci field, No. 27 of the word ‘ mid' 
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the names ofholders and called ^tirij’ or ‘muntakhib- 
asamiw^r’ used also to be filed in the early Settle- 
ments 

(3) ‘Village statements’ — giving concisely the chief sta- 

tistical facts about the village. 

(4) ‘Darkhw^st mdlguzarl’ — formal engagement for the 

revenue, signed by the headman. 

(5) ‘Khewat’ — a list of owners or co-sharers only, and 

their shares and areas ; sometimes accompanied by 
a Tcliaiduni, which shows the tenants. 

In the Panjab a combined form, called ‘ khewat-khat- 
auni ’ was aftemards used, and is found in most of the second 
Settlement volumes. 

(6) ‘ Eubakdr-dkhfr ’ — or ‘final proceeding’ giving an ab- 

stract of the proceedings at Settlement, and any 
general orders about it. 

(7) ‘ Wajib-uyarz ’ — record of customs and rights in spe- 

cial matters. 

§ 13. The English Settlement Report 

Under the latest rules, the Settlement Report will in 
futui’e not contain the detail of tenures, customs, and local 
history, as the earlier reports did. The rules on the sub- 
ject will be found in the Financial Commissioner s Oonsoh 
Circular^ No. 6 %. The Settlement Report will relate only to 
the assessment and financial work. But the rest is not neg- 
lected, only it is relegated to a separate work— the Disti'ict 
Oazetteer ; and a new Settlement may I'esult in a new 
edition of this work. 

Section V.— Pkinoiples and PaAOTroB oe Assessment. 

§ I, Early Methods — Difference between the Panjdh 
and the North-Western Provinces^ 

We have now disposed of one of the great branches of 
Settlement-work — ^the Eecord-of-rights. There remains 

^ It gave all tbe ‘ mimbera * of maa ; in the luunta^ib the na7ne 
tixe Jchaara collected according to of the man would jQrat appear and 
the owner or tenant who held them. all the numbers he held, in the 
In the khasra, No. x, No. 37, No. columns. 

508, Stc.j might all be held by one 
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the second branch (p. 553, ante)— the assessment, on each 
^ estate * (which may be a village, or more than a village, or 
part of a village) of the lump-sum of revenue it has to pay j 
and the distribution of this sum over the individual 
holdings or shares. 

The earlier method of assessment need not be described 
in any detail. It was, in fact, the ‘ aggregate to detail * 
method, which I have described at pp. 40,^ 3, ante. 

I would ask the student, however, to bear in mind that 
from the first, there was this essential difference between the 
PanjAb and the North-Western Provinces — that, while their 
village systems are much alike \ the constitution of agri- 
cultural society is different ; the bulk of the land is not 
cultivated by tenants. Petty proprietors, co-sharers in vil- 
lage estates — holding fractional shares, or according to some 
other rule — cultivate their own lands, with their sons and 
cousins, and often their wives ; and where, owing to 
caste and other circumatancea, tenants are employed, 
those tenants often pay no rent at all — merely share 
the revenue burden with the proprietary families— 
or else pay rent in kind It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that in the Panjdb, the principles and practice 
of assessment will also have developed on special lines. 
At first, and especially in the backward districts of the 
North-Western Provinces (where grain-rents were still 
common), there was more similaiity ; but, as years went 
on, the two systems diverged. 

The difficulty that beset the early Settlements under Eegu- 
lation VII of 1822^ in the North-Western Provinces, and 
which was removed in 1833 (see North-Western Provinces, 
Chap. I. pp. 25-7, ante), was also felt in the Panjdb, but it 
was surmounted in a different way. In the N or bh- Western 


1 The difference being that some 
peculiarities of origin have to be 
noted, especially on the frontier ; 
and above all that it is rare to find 
cases in which farming-leases or 
revenue-sales had interfered with 
the villages and introduced the 
recent landlords or landlord families 


so common in the North-Western 
Provinces (vide p. iia on Tenures). 

^ It is calculated that of the culti- 
vated area, nine-tenths is held by 
cultivating proprietors and only 
one-tenth by landlords (great and 
small) who do not themselves culti- 
vate the land. 
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Provinces, the attempt to ascertain tlie net produce of all 
classes of land by taking tbe gross produce and deducting 
the calculated -wages of labour, profits of stock, and costs of 
cultivation, was given up in favour of taking the rental of 
the estate as the ‘ assets.’ Such a development of practice 
was not open to the Panjdb officers. 

Really, what was done in the first Settlements, was to 
rely empirically on the fact that certain cash-assessments 
existed, that these were ‘too high and had been got in with 
difficulty; or that now, by the effects of peace, owing to 
better roads and canals, to rise in prices and to extension 
of cultivation, they had become easy or too low; — these 
were the fundamental facts. The Settlement Officer talked 
freely with the people, and discussed matters with the 
village heads and with local hereditary officers and others. 
He began by taking a total sum which he thought fair for 
a whole tahsfl or pargana ; it was probably an average of 
past collections, raised or lowered in the lump, by a general 
sense of fitness which arose in the mind of an experienced 
man, who had been carefully over all the tahsil on tour, and 
had tolerable statistics of cattle, of wells, of increased cul- 
tivation, and so forth, to guide him, and also the figures of 
neighbouring localities for sanctioned Settlements which 
were working fairly. He then divided his tahsil into jIs- 
sessment-circleB according to well-marked, locally-recognized 
kinds of soil, and according as the land was irrigated or 
unixrigated, high or low lying. And he made out rates 
of revenue — so much per acre — which he thought gene- 
rally fair for the soils in each circle. To do this, he had a 
jLcw cash»rent rates which afforded a guide ; he had rates 
paid for ploughs, each plough working so many acres. Pro- 
duce-estimates were largely relied on; experimental reapings 
of given acres were made, but the results were only used as 
tests. No minute valuation was resorted to ; it was first 
calculated that one-third the gross produce was a fair share 
for the Government revenue when prices were low; but 
this was soon reduced to one-fourth; and afterwards it was 
always assumed that about one-sixth of the gross produce 
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was sufficient ; this could be calculated without difficulty for 
the grain-crops, and was valued at leniently-calculated 
average harvest prices. Applying the rates to the tahbil 
acreages of each class, the Settlement Officer would see 
whether they gave an approximation to the total first 
assumed, or not ; and he would then manipulate the rates 
till they could be fairly presumed correct enough to justify 
the total sums recommended. 

The general rates and tahsil totals had to be reported 
and sanctioned, and then, suitable rates being applied to 
each village in the circle, according to acreage of each soil, 
the individual village-revenue total could be roughly sug- 
gested. For the general or circle-rates were not applied, 
arithmetically, as they stood ; there might be individual 
peculiarities in villages that required the average rates to be 
raised or lowered. ‘ The Settlement Officer,* wrote the late 
Colonel Wace, in his Report for the Famme Commission^, 

‘ is not required to apply the rates blindly, but to consider 
how far the circumstances of each village agree with the 
average condition of the tract (for which the rates were 
made out). If the soil^ or any one soil of the village, is 
better or worse than the average of the tract, or if there are 
any other circumstances affecting the prosperity or the 
productiveness of the tract and its rent- (revenue-) paying 
power, he is required to adjust the assessment correspond- 
ingly thereto. Having thus assessed each village, he again 
reports the result, in the form of a tabular statement, giving 
his reasons for any divergence from the (assessment-circle) 
tahsil rates/ 

§ 3. Allowance for Caste of Cultivators, 

I should here mention that one of the circumstances 
affecting a village in respect of its capacity to pay, is the 
caste and class of its inhabitants. ‘ It is practically im- 
possible to adjust inequalities of this nature, and it is 

^ Yol. ii, p, 593. These remarlcs^ merits, are equally applicable to the 
though wiitteu with reference to first 
the later or second series of Settle- 
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politically inexpedient to attempt to do so. The more 
skilful agxiculturists pay the higher rates with more ease 
than their less able neighbours pay the lower rates \ and 
also, after paying the higher rates, they have a much larger 
margin of profit left to them. The less skilful agriculturists, 
on the other hand, are absolutely unable to pay the higher 
rates. In dealing with these matters, it is impossible to 
be guided solely by theories of equality of assessment. 
When differences of this nature are inquired into, they are 
found to have their origin in the different antecedent 
circumstances of each class, and not to be merely due to 

present difi‘erencesof agricultural skill Everyman’s 

right in the soil, and no less that of the State, is to be 
decided primarily by what he has in fact enjoyed during 
past years. Any attempt to ignore this principle in our 
assessments in favour of theoretical equality, would npt 
only be financially injurious, but it would be distinctly 
opposed to the common feeling of the country ; which is 
built up on, and permeated by, class distinctions, to a 
degree unsurpassed in any others 
The reader will remember these remarks, because, though 
applicable to the first Settlements, they ai*e equally true 
under the most recent assessment rules. 


§ 3. Assesement Principles of the Second Period* 

The practice of assessment thus described, was varied 
more in terms and in matters of detail than in principle, 
under the rules followed in the next period, which I pro- 
ceed to notice. First, some attention may be given to 
the ^ half-assets ^ rule. The reader will remember that in 
the North-Westeni Provinces, after 1855, and as soon as the 
plan of calculating r^ntoZ-assets began to be established^ it 


Quoted from the Famim 
Yol, ii. p. 6or. It is remarkable 
that throughout the Panj^b proper, 
the Huliammadan and other classes 
who are poorer agriculturists, are 
settled on the lower-lying lands 
along the riYer-valleye where the 


climate is less healthy, bub the soil 
easier to work. The finest races of 
Jats and others — the best agricul- 
turists— are on the higher levels, 
where the soil is not less good, but 
where greater labour is req^uired. 
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was determined to reduce the Government share from the 
old two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of very loosely-calculated 
assets, to 50 per cent, (as a rule) of the more accurately 
defined assets. And when the rental methods were fully 
organized (as in Elliott’s Farukhdbad Settlement), and 
many minutes on North-Western Settlements had ap- 
peared, it is not to be wondered at that the mention of 
calculating the ‘assets ’ of an estate, and of taking 50 per 
cent, of these assets as the Government revenue, became 
more frequent in the Panjdb. When the Act of 1871 was 
passed, and Government formally laid down rules of as- 
sessment, this idea or principle was still more prominently 
brought forward. The ‘ assets,’ however, were not cash- 
rental assets, but either grain-rentals, valued in money and 
compared with cash-rentals found to be paid in certain 
cases, and tested by various calculations 5 or a similar 
rental-value estimated (or assumed) for land which 
was not rented — and this was the greater part of the 
whole area. Accordingly in this period, we begin 
to hear more about tenants and then rents, or rather 
about the landlord’s share of the produce, as the basis of 
assets. 

I am not aware, as a fact, whether there has been of 
late years any marked increase in the employment of 
tenants ; but in the Famine Commissioners’ Report (1879) 
it is stated that 44 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
held by tenants ^ and 54 per cent, by cultivating landlords. 
Of the whole body of tenants, 30 per cent, has occupancy- 
rights 5 many of these pay only revenue-rates, with or with- 
out the addition of a ‘ m^ikdna ’ of -two or three annas in 
the rupee, over and above the revenue-rates. That is why 
so large a proportion (7-3^ per cent.) of occupancy-tenants 
appear to be paying ‘ cash-rents.* Of the tenants-p^t-will, 
about half pay cash- and half produce-rents 

^ Either by persons of the tenant ® See details in the Panjdb 
class, or by landlords of other land qf tM Famine Coynmissiori) vol. it pp. 
paying rent as tenants for com- 556-58, and a table with later 
mon land of their own community statistics in the chapter on Tenures, 
or of some other village. post 
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§ 4. Rules of 1873. 

Rules for assesament were first forraulaled in 1873. 
They were approved by the Government of India ^ ; and I 
may speak of the 'Rules of 1873 ^ as fairly representing the 
second period in assessment policy. 

It was expressly provided that the Government revenue 
should not exceed the ' estimated value of half the net 
produce of an estate, or, in other words, one-half of the 
share of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by 
the landlord in money or in kind.’ Where rents in kind 
were usual, 'special attention ’ was to be given to produce- 
estimates^ The rules said nothing about how ' produce- 
estimates ’ were to he made out, or how their value in 
cash was to be calculated. 

But the system still contemplated starting with an aggre- 
gate sum for a tract or circle; and from this 'revenue-rates’ 
could be deduced for each class of soil . Both aggregate sums 
and proposed rates, were to be reported and to receive 
sanction, before they were applied to villages ; and, as akeady 
stated, such rates need not be adopted, unaltered, for in- 
dividual villages ; they were rather taken as standards to 
be kept in mind. 

§ 5. Assessment of Irrigation. 

I should explain that, under the first methods of assesa- 
ment, canal-watered villages were mostly assessed with a 
general rate, of which a fraction was credited to the canal 
revenue account. But, afterwards, a rule was uniformly 
adopted which had first been used in Mr. Edward Prinsep’s 
Settlements (1862-68). The ’land was assessed on its 
ordinary or ' dry " aspect, apart from the well or canal, and 
then they added what was called a ' water-advantage rate/ 
In the case of canal lands, this was called the 'owner’s 
rate^/ Bis paid hy acreage-rates on the area actually 

^ Uqq Financial CommissiQYi&r’s Consol, 1873. 

dr. Part II. No. 30, § 46. Also ® In the Bdri Doilb lands, the 
Iietter from Government of India ‘ owner's rato ' was K. i per acre, 
to Panjdbj No, 905, 17th Oetoberj This plan has ever since been adop- 
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irrigated in each year. The rates vary for different 
classes of oropSj and do not include the charge for the 
water as a commodity, which is a separate demand. 

The Canal Act of 1873 (now in force) recognizes assess- Act Yin 
ment in this form ; it speaks of an ‘ owner’s rate * and an 
‘ occupier's rate ' ; the latter, being a charge for the use 
of water as a commodity, is paid by the person who 
actually takes the crop. 

In this period, ^ fluctuating-assessments ’ began to be 
made use of in precarious tracts ; but these I will de- 
scribe presently ; practically, they belong to the latest or 
most modern rules. 

§ 6. The existing Law and Practire regarding Assess- 
ment — General A sses.mient— Special Assessments. 

We now come to the third or modern period (since the 
Act of 1887). 

I may first give a summary of the law and rules on the 
subject, and describe this practice separately. 

As far as the law is concerned. Chapter V of the Act deals Aot XVll 
with the subject of assessments, separating provisions re- 
garding the general assessment of districtr or locaJ r.rcas, 
from those regarding the special assessments whif'jj arc due 
to alluvial formation, the creation of colonies on reclaimed 
waste, or the lapse of revenue assignments. For conve- 
nience, I shall here speak of general assessments, reserving 
any remai*ksthat may be needed on special assessments, to 
the Chapter on Revenue Business and Procedure, It might, 
no doubt, he said that ‘ Settlement' (it e. the general Settle- 
meat of a district) is itself a part of ^ Revenue business ^ — 
i. e. of ordinary revenue administration — and that the law 

ted (sea Covssol Cir. No. 53 (B. § is), I have always been at a loss to 
p. 565 of tlie volume). Wliy the understand, Tlievalue of an estate 
‘ owner's rate tJiat is, the addition may be greatly enhanced by a rail- 
to the assessment consequent on a way, yet we do not hear of a * rail- 
rise in value of the estate due to the way-advantage rate' credited to the 
eanal (regarded as an improvement Railway Department. I have seen 
made at the State’s espenae)— an excellent draft of a new Canal 
should ])e oredited to canals (quite Act, aholishing tliis distinction, 
apart from the ‘occupier’s-yate/ i.e, hut I fear it is not yet ripe for 
the actual cliarge for water used), adoption. 
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of 1887, 
8«C. 4.9. 
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of 1887 recognizes no special Settlement Officers as distinct 
from other revenue officers : that is true ; stillj for practical 
purposes, a ‘Settlement’ is spoken of, and is, in some 
respects, a distinct business ; and therefore I have kept the 
subject of Settlement separate from the ‘ revenue business ’ 
of daily administration, as I have done in treating of other 
provinces. 

§ 7, Smction to midertaJcing a General Assessment 

As already indicated, a general re- assessment may or may 
not be generally desirable on financial and other grounds ; 
it is not therefore undertaken without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council The Act speaks 
of ‘re-assessment/ as there is now no general assess- 
ment of a district for the first time, to be done. 

The Governor-General may prescribe the principles on 
which the assessment is to be made, and may give such 
other instructions as he may think fit. 

§ 8. Sanction to the Rates and Power of Oorrection* 

The assessment is made by a revenue officer. He is 
bound to obtain the Financial Commissioner’s sanction to 
‘his proposed method of assessment and having reported 
(as will be presently explained) and got sanction to his 
method, and afterwards to his rates, he may announce the 
actual assessment for each estate, in such manner as the 
Local Government may prescribe. He also declares the 
date from which the assessment is to take effect. A land- 
owner, or an assignee of revenue, may, within thirty days 
of this announcement, petition for an alteration as regards 
the amount, form, or conditions of the assessment : and there 
is also an appeal from the order passed on the peti- 
tion. The assessment of a district or tahsil, even when 
announced, is not final till the Local Government has con- 
firmed it ; and at any time before such confirmation, the 
Commissioner or Financial Commissioner may modify the 
assessment of any estate in the district or tahsil ; so that 
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there ato ample opportunities of correcting any error and 
avoiding mistakes, 

§ 9. Fixing the Period of Settlement, 

When confirming an aesesamentj the Local Government Aot XVJi 
fixes the period for which the Settlement is to last ; but 
on expiry of this period, the assessment will continue to 
hold good till a new one is ordered to talte effect, It 
will be observed that in this^ as in every other Revenue 
Act, there is no period fixed by law, Former Settlements 
have usually (or often) beeti for thirty years, and that has 
got to be a sort of traditional period for ‘ temporary ’ Set- 
tlements* But in many cases a different term has been 
adopted; and in future (for instance) the period must 
depend on various considerations, and among others on 
the date of falling in of the several district periods, so 
that all Settlements may not expire at once h It is con- 
venient to have them falling in in a successive order of 
time, so that the available establishments may be employed 
suitably, and not be unable to cope with the number of 
Settlements at one period and be left without work at 
another. 

‘ Under the system lately adopted, by only undertaking 
the re-settlement of a small number 'of districts at a time, 
these evils are avoided/ The re-aettlement of a district 
(though it may be hoped that in future the time will be 
reduced) takes from four to five years ; it follows that six 
districts can be settled in thirty years, and as there are 
thirty-one districts^, of which one (Simla) may be prac- 
tically left out of account, five Settlement establishments 
will have, continuous employment, till all the districts have 
been so surveyed and recorded, that future revisions can be 
carried out without any special establishment at all. 

^ It is not an easy matter to say denoy of orders of late, has been to 
theoretically v?hat period ia best ; recognize some of the disadvantagea 
u long period has certain undeniable of a thirty years’ term, and to admit 
disadvantages, as well as tlioso other coiisideratlona in fizlng the 
vtusily perceived advantages which period* 

‘•e commonly set forth. The ton' ^ See list at p. S3^j 

voh. ir. p p 
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§ io» Rules for Assessment approved ly Government 
in 1888. 

The present theoretical basis of assessment is (as before) 
to ascertain the ^net assets’ and take one-half as the 
Government revenue. But, as the actual '‘net assets of each 
estate cannot be found out by any direct process, it is 
ackno'wledged that certain rates suitable to the different 
claBses of soil recognized in each circle (selected as homo- 
goneous for assessment purposes) mufet be obtained. These 
rates are multiplied over the proper acreage, and the result, 
being modified by certain general considerations, if neces- 
sary, gives the revenue total of the circle. 

Under the earlier Settlements there was much attention 
paid to estimates of produce, but these were not in a suit- 
able form for the requirements of the present rules. The 
estimate which is now required is obtained as follows : — 

An average-sized ordinary tenant-at-will’s holding is 
taken as a specimen in each soil-class, and the average 
yield of the landlord’s share of the crop and the money 
rates paid for such crops as pay in cash {f^ahti) being 
known, it is calculated what the value in money (at fair 
average prices) of the rental is. These estimates are still 
found valuaile^ either to compare with rates obtained from 
full cash-rents paid by tenants-at-wiU, or are useful by 
themselves, vrhere cash-rents are too few or abnormal in 
character to serve as guides. They also serve to indicate 
the landlord’s share* or net-assets of an estate when 
the cultivation is done by the landlord himself. * They * 
(the estimates spoken of) ‘are no doubt rough instruments 
ypon which it would be unsafe to rely in fine questions of 
assessment ; but if well made, they are often very valuable, 
by indicating that a proposed enhancement of (the existing) 
rate is certainly well within the standard of assessment, 
or, on the other hand, . . , that there are other grounds 
-for caution in enhancing. They also serve to indicate in 
a very useful way, the relative proportion which the net 
profits of one kind of soil or one mode of cultivation, bears 
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to another. An estimate of the half net produce for classes 
of land, has now , . . been formally substituted for the old 
produce-estimate known under the rules of the old Land- 
Revenue Act as Form D L* 

The revisions of Settlement now sanctioned are most of 
them, likely to result in enhancement ; for it is notorious 
that, since the British rule, a steady rise in prices has taken 
place, as well as a very large increase in extent of cultiva- 
tion and improvement in its quality owing to extensions of 
the water-supply and greater facilities for the use of 
manure. * After making fair allowance for increased cost 
of living and cultivation, these charges are all a priori 
reasons for expecting a to some degree proportionate in- 
crease of assessment, provided that the old assessment was 
not above the half-assets standard at the time it was made. 
But some of the existing assessments now coming under 
revision wore made, in theory, on a two-thirds net assets 
standard ^5 and others, like the earlier of Mr. Prinsep*B Set- 
tlements, were based in theory on an estimate of the value 
of a one-sixth share of the gross produce which had little 
or no connection with the standard of half-assets. It is nob 
possible in these cases to rely much on the old revenue- 
rates, New half -amts average-rates for different classee of 
land in each circle, must be worlced out, based p^ncipally 
on existing prevailing rent-rates paid in cash or in Mnd 
by tenants-at-will ^ ; and from fhese^ after test by applica- 


^ From paragraph 3 of Financial 
Qnnmissimer^$ CoimU Cir. Part II, 
3 uaxid Bevenue, No. 30, § 3, The 
whole of this Circular should be 
tBfcudied by those desirous of fully 
studying the question of assessment. 

® See, howeyer, the remarks made 
m Tol, i. p. 307 and ii, p. 434, It 
may be doubted wliofcher two-thirds 
of the ‘net assets* calculated in 
a very loose fashion, were really 
more than 50 per cent, of the net 
assetsmore accurately defined. The 
reduction made in the North- 
Westerui Provinces in 1855 was 
really consequent on the improved 
method of calculating assets ; at 


any rate on the fact that the assets 
were run up higher, 
a ^ Tenants-at-will/ because they 
alone pay full rates. It wUl be 
observed that at the bottom, the rule 
is in the spirit of tho latest rule 
devised for the North-Western Pre- 
vinces. In fact, we try to ascertain 
actual renis (converting grain-rents 
into fairly equivalent money values^, 
not ren^s $uch as they miyhi he, if fully 
enhanced. Where the essential dii- 
forence between tho North-Western 
Provinces and tlie Panjdb comes in, 
is, that in the majority of estates 
there will he only a few tenants, so 
that the net assets of the proDrietori 
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tion to specimen average villages in each circle, the Settle- 
MCTht Officer must deduce the actual revenue-rates uMch he 
proposes to use as instruments of assessment* It ia re- 
marked that the half-aaset average rates will, in moet 
cases, point to a greater enLaacement than oould bofi ac- 
tually taken ; and it is further noted that, as Government 
does not wish enhancements at revision to be by large 
percentages, this also prevents the half -asset rates being 
adopted as they stand; the actual average rates to be 
applied, will in fact be often lower than the general rates 
as calculated, 

Then again, though average rates can be applied to 
average villages, there will he many villages both above 
and below the average; ao that the particular outes applied 
to each village may be equal to, or ahove^ or belcyiv, the circle 
Average rates. 

It has also to be noted that canal irrigated lands are to 
be assessed at the same rates as lands of similar quality 
and advantages in the same tract or district which are not 
irrigated by canals; and the advantage derived by the 
landowner from* canal irrigation is to be assessed by a 
separate ‘ owner’s rate ’ h 


§ II. Formal enunciation of Principles, 

Act XVII These general remarks will have prepared the way for 
4^9 ’ quotation of the formal rules approved by the Govern- 
ment of India, which are as follow 

(i) The general principle of assessment to he followed is 
that the Government demand for land-revenue shall 

ovrn land must be made out, not by estate gives a reasonable average 
the impossible attempt to calculate rate or not, 
gross prodnce and deduct cost of ^ For the details as to this, and 
cultivation, but by applying to it ho\7 it is levied on mu’ at! and jagir 
standards derived from examination estates when not exempted from pay^ 

of average holdings of the samo 3 ng it, or the proceeds are granted to 
class of landwhere there are tenants ; the assignee ; and howit is remitted 
and even then these rates are not in ‘inundation canals’ (which run 
rigidly applied as rates to be merely during the flood season) when the 
wnUlplled by the acreage of the water fails or is inauMcient, see 
village, but as tests to see whether Ft 0*3 Consol Qir, Part YII. No, 53 of 
the total sum proposed for the i 88 a. 
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not excGod the estimatod value of half tho net-produce 
of the estate, 

(2) The tract under assessment shall be divided into as 

many drclcs as may be required by broad existing 
differences of fertility, proprietary right, or tenure ; 
and there shall then be framed for each circle as many 
‘revenue-rates’ as may be necessary to distinguish 
the main classes into which the land is locally divided 
in respect to soil and system of agriculture, irrigation, 
or want of irrigation, so far as such distinctions are 
clearly apparent in marked differences of value of net 
produce, or are clearly recognized in prevailing rent- 
rates, These circle revenue-rates shall be so' framed 
as to represent ai>proximately the estimated average 
annual half net produce of each such class of land in 
the circle. 

(3) In estimating tho net-produce of cultivated lands of any 

class, whether occupied by landowners themselves or 
by tenants, the rents paid in money or kind on an 
average of years, by ordinary tenanis-at-will for such 
lands in the assessment circle to which the estate 
belongs, shall be the principal guide, 

(4) But" when by the custom of any tract, certain expenses 

fall on the landowner winch can properly be set against 
the rents above referred to (as, for example, the cost 
of wells, or of clearance of canal channels, Josses on 
advances to tenants, &c. ), full allowance will be made 
for such expenses ; and in the case of lands the rents 
or net-produce of which have been increased by wells 
or other works of improvement constructed at private 
expense, care should be taken not to tax unfairly the 
capital invested in the improvement, and to altogether 
remit, for the period allowed by tho special rules on 
the subject, any part of the assessment which may be 
due to the increase of vent or net-produce caused by 
such improvement. 

(5) In assessing land irrigated by State canals, the Settle- 

ment Officer, unless otherwise directed by tho Local 
Government, will assess such lands as nearly as may 
be at the same rates as land of similar quality and 
advantages in the same tract or district which is 
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not irrigated by canals, leaving the advantage de- 
rived by the landowner from canal irrigation to bo 
realized by canal ^owners’ rates.’ 

(6) When revenue-rates on classes of land for each circle, 

and estimated gross assessments for the same, have 
been framed by the Settlement Officer on the prin- 
ciples above indicated, they will be reported to the 
Financial Commissioner for preliminary sanction, 
But in the assessment to be finally adopted, full con- 
sideration must be given to the special circumstances 
of each estate, 

(7) For example, in finally assessing each particular estate, 

the assessment officer shall take into consideration, 
in addition to the estimate obtained from the revenue- 
rates, all circumstances directly or indirectly bearing 
upon the profits and rents of the landowners, espe- 
cially such circumstances as the following : — 

(i) Eents actually existing in the estate. 

(ii) All profits derived from the land, whether cul- 

tivated or uncultivated. 

(iii) The husbandry and average produce of the estate, 

(iv) The habits and character of the landowners and 

tenants. 

(v) Proximity of markets, and facilities of communi- 

cation and for disposal of produce. 

(vi) Incidence and working of previous assessments, 
And, so far as is justified by these circumstances, the assess- 
ing officer is authorized in the assessment of each estate to 
depart from the revenue-rates of the circle. 

§ 12. Practical Application of Assessment Rules — The 
Preliminary Report 

In order that the half-asset rates should bo correctly made 
out, a foundation is needed: certain preliminary matters 
have here to be established, and certain actual facts and 
eadating rates have to be found out, regarding which a 
Preliminary Report to the Financial Commissioner is 
required. The heads of thi^ report will sufficiently explain 
the diiferent matters that have to be considered in making 
out the rates. These heads I will now comment on. 
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§ 13. Ammnunt Circles* 

(1) Firsts taking tke district by tahslls; each will be 
divided into ' assessraent circles/ and a classification of soils 
for each circle will be adopted and reported. 

Generally speaking, the assessment cii'cles of the last 
Settlement will be used, though one or more may be con- 
solidated. Eadical reconstruction of circles should be 
avoided, as it will involve the re-writrug of statistics which 
have hitherto been kept up for circles of the last Settle- 
ment. Where new ones have to be framed, they should be 
as few as possible, and so arranged as to exp^^ess broad and 
permanent distinciions of agric^ture , — for instance, allu- 
vial tracts near Vivers ; dry uplands dependent on rain ; 
canal tracts, or tracts watered by natural streams, or by 
wells ; and hill tracts. ‘ Besides these more obvious dis- 
tinctions, natural differences of soil sometimes involve, in 
adjacent tracts, distinctions of agriculture of a most marked 
and permanent character, especially where the rainfall is 
not abundant; the rainfall which is sufficient for light 
loams (“rausli,” ^^maira”) being insufficient for crops on 
heavy clay-lands (^'ddkaiV* ^^rohi,” “gholar’’); oralow-lying 
tract of stiff clay will be found to be devoted largely to rice 
and other crops of a nature which cannot be grown on or- 
dinary loams, and in other oases distinctions may depend on 
the presence or absence of efficient natural drainage.* 

§ 14. Soil Classification* 

Within the circles there are also different kinds of soil — 
irrigated and uninigated, good and bad, sandy, clayey, 
&c. — so that without attempting to distinguish each slight 
difference, a certain definite classification may be followed, 
and a rate appropriate to each class devised. The scheme 
adopted is submitted to the Commissioner and approved 
before being entered in the Preliminary Report to the 
Financial Commissioner. A * really simple classification, 
based on broad and well-recognized local dktinctions* is 
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the aim. Any classification depending on mere opinion 
gives rise to disputes and is open to objection^. 

§ 15 , Prices for Valuation — Produce-- Landlords' Share— r- 
Rates Deduced. 

(a) Secondly : Prices of agricultural produce are reported, 
and the average or standard prices which it is proposed to 
adopt in valuing grain-rents, The inquiry into prices is 
carried hack at least five years, and may be ten or fifteen, 
before the expiring assessment was made ; so that it may 
be seen on what basis the assessment was made, as well as 
what alteration in prices there has been during the cur- 
rency of the Settlement. It is now provided thatl;^ regards 
these latter prices, the fortnightly price-lists published in the 
Gazette^ are to be used. When there is a difference be-* 
tween the prices at the principal marts and those realized 
by agriculturists, this should be explained in the report. 
Famine years (of extraordinary prices) are omitted from the 
calculation^. 

( 3 ) Thirdly : The rates of yield for each kind of crop of 
which the landlord commonly bakes a share, and the area- 
rates which by custom are taken in cash, for crops not 
easily divisible in kind, are to be found out These of 
course may vary in each assessment circle, and in different 
soils within the circle, 

( 4 ) Fow^hly : The average customai^ share of grain and 
straw which the landowner takes from tenants-at-will for 
each kind of crop in each circle, has to be stated, after 
allowing for fees or dues paid out of the common heap, or 
out of the proprietor’s share. In different classes of land, 
for example, the landlord’s share may be one-third, one** 
fouith, or two-fifths (^panj-do’) according to circumstances. 

(5) Fifthly ; The estimated net-lvalue of the jpvo'prietoVs 

^ For au example of classification, fib (on Karn^l Settlement), No. 55, 
-soe Rules, Fart I, Chap, VTI A ; dated 5th Marob, 1885, § 13, referred 
<;Kotes on tbe Rhatauni, clause 14). to in § 13 of the F. C. civ, quoted, 

^ F. or s Carnot Circ. No. 30, § 10, p. * la Revenue language they are 
1753, 4th September, 1886. called ?abti rates (see C^lossary), 

® Boaohition, Government of PanJ- 
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share on an average holding of a grain-paying tenant-at- 
will, for as many classes of land as have been adopted with 
a view to their bearing separate revenue-rates, in each circle. 

These last three heads (3, 5) depend on the average 

yield of crops being known, and the prices also, at which 
the yield can ordinarily be sold. Elaborate produce-esti- 
mates are not to be made out ; reliance is (as ah’eady stated, 
§10 ante) placed on the actual facts found on selected 
average holdings in each class of soil ; but with a view to 
testing the figures obtained on these selected average hold- 
ings, general statistics of produce and the results of 
experiments carefully carried out, are valuable aids. 

(6) Sixthly : The true cash (competition) rent paid for an 
average holding of each class of land in each circle (where 
such exist). It will now be generally possible to find such, 
and the knowledge of them will be valuable as a test or 
comparative standard by which to judge of the rates arrived 
at by valuing an average grain-share. 

(7) Seventhly (this follows from the sixth) : The standard 
half-assets rates (for different soils) are compared with these 
ascertained cash rent-rates. 

This preliminary report ensures the correctness of certain 
fundamental data which, if incorrect to start with, would 
render of no avail all subsequent care and accuracy in cal- 
culation. The report is based ^entirely on actual facts, no 
allowance being made with regard to results! 

§ 16, Inspection. 

At this point I ought to notice that both for the work 
just alluded to, as that which follows, the detailed Inspec- 
tion of villages with note-book and map in hand, is most 
essential; ^nd regarding this, paragraphs 14 to 18 of the 
Financial Commissioners' ConsoL Oire. {La'nd-jRevenue)j 
No. 30, may be consulted. This inspection will be espe- 
cially valuable in determining how far the general or circle- 
rates can be approached to in assessing individual villages 
and holdings. 
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§17. Actual Central or Average JRatea for 
ment and ^Eevenue^^rate* Report 

The next stage is to advance from these general pre- 
liminary ratesj 'which indicate certain limits only, to 
actual rates to be really used. * When the Financial Com- 
inissioner has approved the Prelimina'i'y Report' (being 
satisfied that the circles and soil classes adopted are suffi- 
eientj that the prices and rates of yield brought out are 
fair, and that the facts as to grain and cash-rents are cor- 
rect), ^ the Settlement Officer will begin the actual work of 
detailed assessment^. Ho will consider his theoretical 
standard rates with reference to a nurnber of average viU 
lages in each assessment circle^ where there is no special 
reaBrnfor assessing below the standard^and devise revemie^ 
rates sititaUe for assessing such average villages in each 
cirrle. If these rates are (for general reasons) considerably 
below the theoretical rates, he should be prepared to give 
reasons ... in his Assessment Report.' 

It will be observed that there are three steps taken with 
regard to rates: (1) to establish theoretical rates resulting 
from certain observed facts ; these do no more than establish 
certain limits ; (2) these are adapted to average villages by 
the introduction of various local considerations and other 
matters, and so become actual average rates \ (3) these 
rates are raised or lowered for villages that are above or 
below the average, under the circumstances specified in 
No. 7 of the Assessment Rules (ante, page 582). 

Having added up the village assessments, the total will 
give the gross assessment of the circle (and thence the gross 
assessment of the tahsil), These totals will not necessarily 
equal a gross assessment fUTived at by applying the average 
revenue-rates to the circle acreages 5 for some villages will 

^ from I 5 of the drcMlar of several other matters which ac- 

Mlttdedto. Even villages tiial aasosament rates must have 

ixi the circle will not always hear respect to ; e. g. that tho new rates 
the theoretical or standard rates, should not represent a large or 
these rAtea are baesed on sudden rise upon the old rates, 
eertalii /actir, and take m account 
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have been assessed above and others below the average 
actual rates. 

The Assessment (or revenue-rate) Report is now Bub” 
mitted^ to justify these gross asBessments, and the general 
village-rates adopted. Where the village-rates, as they 
actually como out, are not more than ao per cent, above 
or below the general or average-rates, no explanation 
is needed, but if the limit is exceeded, clear and simple 
reasons should be given. The details about preparing the 
Aasesament (or revenue-rate) Reports must be gathered 
from the Oircular itself. The Reports are now much re- 
duced in length, and in the matter of statistical appendices 
are much simplified. Appendix A to the Circular gives 
a synopsis of the contents of such a report. 

§ 18, Examples from Recent Assessment RepoHs, 

As examples of the modern assessment report (under the 
Rules last considered), I may take Mr, E. B. Francis' Report 
on the Moga tahsil (Firozpur), and Mr. Kensington’s on 
North Amb^la. 

The Moga report indicates that the * preliminary report* 
had justified the re-assessment being undertaken. There had 
been an enormous increase of cultivation, the Sirhind Canal 
having been constructed through the area, and prices having 
risen, while the former assessment was extremely low. 

It was impossible to adopt the assessment circles of the 
last Settlement, because they had been merely local divisions 
or * ilaqas ’ under the former Government, and some of these 
had ceased to belong to the district. 

The Moga tahsil and its history, statistics, tenures, tenan- 
cies, its growth in prosperity and its agricultural conditions, 
are then described with a thoroughness and evidently intimate 
knowledge of the place and people which go far to contradict 
the assertion sometimes made, that a Settlement Officer cannot 
acquire a real acquaintaiico with soils and with the details of 
agriculture, All this I must pass over, because my object is 
to illustrate the method of assessment under modern lulcs. 

TUo oonditioiis evidently warranted a large rise in revenue 
throughout the Moga circle, which was treated as one, owing 
to the impossibility of definite subdivision, although it was 
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known that the villages on the north and east were better than 
those in the south and west. An outlying piece in the south, 
called MahrAj, was treated as a separate circle, being poorer, and 
also the revenue of it is all as.signed to a jagirdar. 

Mogd is a vast sheet of cultivated land, witli little or no 
waste for future oxi^unsion ; but th.e canal may promote the 
development of new crops/ possibly of sugar-cane, unknown as 
yet in these parts. The population is mostly Jat, in clans 
occupying definite tracts, as shown by a capital map* 

The farming of these fine Jats, says the Commissioner in his 
review, ‘is described’ as good, plain farming, with deep ploughing, 
clean fields, and well-eared-for cattle ; but they do not attain 
the high standard of the Aralfi, Saint, and Kamboh classes.’ 
Mog& circle is 629 square miles (172 villages of 6 20, 46 Y acres). 
Mdhrdj is 184 square miles (37 villages^ 117,688 acres). 

According to existing rules, no detailed produce-estimates 
were made out, and though experiments were made during 
three years, too much reliance was not pfiaced on thorn, 

Land is first considered in its ‘ unirrigaled ’ aspect The 
rainfall is somewhat small (about 20 to 22 inches). Taking the 
proportions of land cultivated at each harvest (in MogA 40*5 
per cent, is autumn crop and 59*5 spring), the grain of both 
seasons (without counting straw and fodder) is worth K. 7-7 per 
acre in j^Ioga and 6-3 in Mahraj circle. It was known that the 
pwoprietors would not accept rates below cei'tain cash sums in 
commutation for their grain-share (one-half in unirrigated 
land). The existing assessment-rate was 8-4 annas per acre in 
Moga, As cultivation and piices had been enormously in- 
creased, this was very low indeed. But the Settlement Officer 
had to consider such % rise as would not be too great. He 
also had to consider rates fairly proportionate to those in the 
neighbourhood. 

Taking the grain alone, we should have the proprietors' 
share for the year worth move than E. 3-8, and 50 per cent, of 
that would be about E. 1-12 per acre. 

Mr. Francis did not begin quite so high ; he essayed with 
H r-3 as* per acre (one rupee per ghumAo by local measure, the 
ghumao being here five-sixths of an acre). This rate was for the 
north-east villages, and was gradually reduced to 14*3 and 13*2 
mxm per acre in the south ; this would have given 60 per cent* 
increase in tho jama\ In the end, on a vaidety of considerations 
detailed, the rate was reduced to 18 annas per acre (xg annas i^er 
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ghumdo), and a little lower for the poorer villages ; the average 
was 13-8 annas per acre, and for Mahraj circle 9 annas 2 pies 
per acre. 

On well lands the owner gets one-fourth, not one-half, as his 
share. Wells are confined to a nan’ow strip along the north of 
the tahall. A certain additional rate was put on wells \ a lump- 
sum of R. 8 or R. 9 on an average for each well, giving 8-4 
annas per acre additional on 3600 acres v/atered by wells. 

The rates in adjacent Native States are compared, and con- 
siderations stated about the possible limits of a rise in the 
present rates. 

The proposed demand is not equal to more than one-twelfth 
of the gross produce, — not more than one-ninth, after deduct- 
ing straw and fodder, These rates need more justification for 
their moderation than for their heaviness ; but the circumstances 
of the place are considered, and the absence of waste for any 
further expansion of cultivation; and it is pointed out that the 
man who paid R. 5 revenue will now pay R. 8, and that this is 
as considerable a rise as is convenient. 

Cesses are then considered ; and Instalments are fixed, two 
for the ^aH/(ist December to ist February) and two for the 
rahi^ (i6th June to 15th July), ^ As so little of the Ma/tif is 
turned into money, I thought the zamlndars would prefer to 
make a larger proportion of the revenue payable at the raM 
season.’ Some of the distant villages were offered the option 
of paying in one instalment at each haiwest, to save journeys 
to the tahsi'l, but they preferx’ed the former. 

Very little is said about the canal. The additional rate for 
increased value (owner s rate) and charge for water (occupier’s 
rate) are levied under the Canal Act and go to the Irrigation 
Department, 

As a second example from a different district, I tate Mr. 
Kensington B Report on the Kharar tahsil in the Ambala 
district : — 

Here 'the old Settlement had made ten circles out of the 
total area of 369 square miles (of which 235 are cultivated). 

On the east part lie the Siwalifc hills (low sandstone hills, 

’ The rate was on the entire area bring out the above rate on the 
of the * welV because the area area which ' a well* protects 

actually watered varies. It was or may irrigate, 
nocessaiy to use liunp-sums, which 
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outworks of the Himalayas) and poor barren country at their 
foot. The hills are bare, but do not give rise to sandy ton*enfcs 
as in the neighbouring district of Hoshyarpur. 

It was difficult to make circles, for the villages constantly 
vary in a way that almost defies grouping. Even in the old 
ten circles, rates varied so much within the cii'cle, that it came 
to be much as if sixteen circles had been taken. On the whole 
it was decided to adopt six circles. One (called Ghar) was 
a natui*al group of hilly land ; another (Nell) was an irrigated 
tract with distinctive features. The former ^ Seotl ^ or loamy- 
soil circle was divided into two circles : the ddkar or clay (in 
the south) made another, and a small circle (Charsa) on the 
extreme west, was also separated for reasons stated. 

Except the hUiy circle, the rest is much irrigated by ducts 
from the Ghagar river ; and the Nell tract was a rich but pecu- 
liarly unhealthy portion, the people suffering from goitre and 
other diseases,. and living mostly in the town of ManimAjra as 
the most healthy site. The population is, however, still over 
700 to the square mile, for the irrigation, says Mr. Melvill in 
the old report, gives the *• prospect of obtaining immense out- 
turns to their labour.’ 

The rainfall is about 30 inches generally, but the soil is 
naturally moist and gives crops even when the rain fails some- 
what. Two-thirds of the tahsil is owned hy good agricultural 
classes, principally Jats, 

I pass over the excellent and concise account of statistics, 
fiscal history, and other details, to come at once to the assess- 
ment-rates. 

The talisil was too isolated to make a comparison of its 
rates with those of the iioighbotadiood, of much use. Produce- 
estimates are discussed, the result of statistics of crops and of 
a number of experimental reapings, being given. 

Grain-rents are examined, and also true cash-rents which 
are found to be in uso on only 4 per cent, of the cultivation. 
Prices for the conversion of gi*ain, to give casli-rates, are then 
considered. 

It is then shown what increase (on the present revenue) the 
revenue at half-assets on produce-estimates would show ; it 
would be an average of 33 per cent increase. The old assess- 
ment is however shown to bo a full one, except in the Oharsa 
circle. There is not, therefore, much ground for a general 
increase in the revenue, except on the ground of new cultiva- 
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tion to be assessed ; and of the increase of prices which has been 
considerable. ‘As the result of much elaborate calculation* 
a general increase on the iahsll-revenue of B. 32,438 is pro* 
posed. This increase is obtained by the following average 
rates for each circle : — 


Circle, 

Soil OLAsaEa, 


Ohdlu. 

Aw. 

Umrngated. 

Garden, 


B. n, p. 

R. a, p. 

B. a. p. 

B. a. p. 

SeoU I . 

480 


200 

2 0 0 

Seoii IX. 

4 B 0 

2 5 4 

1 10 0 

a 0 0 

Dilkar . 

0 

0 



1 4 0 

200 

Charsa 

380 


180 

a 0 0 

Ghar , 

0 

0 


110 

a 0 0 

Nell . 


254 

130 

2 3 0 


These rates are an average increase of 14-6 per cent, on the 
old rates, the actual increase being highest in the Charsa circle 
and in the Ghar circle, and lowest in the Ddkar and Nell 
circles. Applying these rates to the different areas in each 
circle, the total assessment of E. 2,54,388 (which is an increase of 
32,438 on the present 2,21,950) comes out. It is not stated 
how these rates are obtained, because it is not an arithmetical 
process merely ; old rates existed, produce-rates were available 
for comparison, cash*rents were actually paid in some instances, 
and there were general considerations of possible rise under 
existing conditions, and so forth ; and by continual compaiison, 
fair average rates shaped themselves in the mind of the Settle- 
ment Officer — rates which can be justified by comparison. 

A brief of the main characteristics of each circle is 

then given — ^its prosperity or deficiency, its general quality, its 
increase in population and cultivation since the last Settlement. 
These facts, stated in close proximity with the new average or 
central rates and the percentage of increase shown by them, 
afford a general indication of the probability of the increase 
being in accordance with the coijditioas. The cesses are 
then briefly mentioned — the local rate, the cess to pay patwArfs, 
and that to pay headmen. 

The Report closes with twelve tables of statistical facts. 
I. Area and irrigation ; IL and III. Yield of crops (the main 
staples) ; IV. Comparison of the existing and proposed Revenue 
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under its different heads ; Y. Facts regarding sales, &o. ; VL 
Detail of tenures ; YII. Detail of tenants and cultivating occu- 
pancy ; VIII. Detail of rents paid by tenants at-will ; IX. 
Eeturn of cattle, ploughs, and population ; X. A table (speci- 
ally worth examining), showing area (as in II. and III,) under 
crops and the produce value of each ; XI, Comparison of esti- 
mated yield of crops as compared with experiments ; XII 
Detail of experiments. 

§19. Progressive {'Rasadi') Assessments. 

In some cases, it is found desirable not to take a full 
increased revenue all at once, but to allow the revenue to 
lise by stages from its old amount to the new one The 
Financial Commissioner remarks on this subject ; — 

* The system is most legitimate in the case of estates owned 
by propiietors, who are, in respect to income and a scale of 
expenditure, much above the ordinary run ; if such estates are 
found to be very lightly assessed, both with reference to pre- 
sent profits and capabilities of improvement, then, in making 
a Settlement for a long term, I think progressive jamas often 
decidedly expedient. These men can, and often do, prepare for 
the coming increase by reducing expenditure or by extending 
cultivation ; and in such cases I would sometimes postpone part 
of the increase for as long as seven or even ten years, 

* Where, however, the proprietors are poor, their individual 
holding small, and culturable waste not large, — in other words, 
where the large increase is justified by rates rather than by the 
proprietor's circumstances, — I think progressive jamas should 
be very rarely adopted, and, where adopted, I think the term of 
postponement should be short— not in aU more than five years ; 
and to avoid progressive jamas, I should, in such cases, be pre- 
pared to sacrifice in such individual villages a considerable 
proportion of the enhancement fairly demandable, and to tole- 
rate in them, as compared to other villages, a very considerable 
ine^iuaiity of assessment The fact is that in villages of this 
class there is not much imson to hope that the proprietors will 

^ See <X OotiaoZ Chr, (Land-Re circumstances, or -when a 'protec- 
yenue) Ko. 30, |§ at and 34, reqnir- lion lease * having been granted for 
ing a special repcrt respecting an ^improvement/ the i*evenue will 
a^eaaments that are progressive, only rise to the fall rate after the 
cither with reference to general expiry of the privileged period. 
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be any better able to pay the full increase some years hence 
lifter paying an in itself large increase meanwhilcj than they are 
at present. They afo just as likely to bo leas able to pay it. 
In the case of petty proprietors in poor circumstanceSj all 
depends upon the character of the harvest and prices current. 
If they start with a good year, they may be able to pay at once 
a larger enhanced assessment more easily than they paid the 
old light one in the year before. In veiy bad seasons suspeH' 
siong of the demand will, I think, be always necessary in 
villages of this kind, which are not very lightly assessed ; and 
where several bad seasons occur successively or nearly so, 
remissions will be necessary, I think we must take for granted 
in assessing that the future revenue management of these vil- 
lages will be of this nature.' 

§ zo. Allowance for ^Improvements' made hy Private 
Expmdihire* 

The policy of Government always is to encourage people 
to spend money on the land, by assuring to them the fruits 
of their expendiijure. On the subject of exempting improve- 
ments from taxation, however, a good deal of misunder- 
standing is prevalent; and phrases are often used which 
are apt to mislead. In taking a share of the produce of all 
land, Government must necessarily take a shaa'e in the 
fruits of private improvements. Take, for instance, the 
case of a field on which no definite work of * improve- 
ment’ appears, and yet the whole treatment of the land 
has been one long ‘ improvement ’ — by the expenditure of 
patient labour and money little by little, in bringing the 
original waste up to its present state of highly productive 
tillage — and compare it with the case where a rich man 
spends 800 rupees at one time, in sinking a well : the one 
would probably pay full rates, the other be exempted on the 
ground of ‘ not taxing the outlay of capital yet one man 
is just as much entitled to favour as the other. It is possible, 
however, to afford a definite encoiircig^ment to such expendi- 
ture as can be taken immediate count of j and this is done by 
issuing a certificate, promising that for a term of years no 
increase in the assessment shall be made on the ground of 

rOT. TT 
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the increased yield due to the improvement, no matter 
whether a revision falls due during the currency of the 
certificate, or not. This is the principle which is referred 
to in § 4 of the Assessment Rules, given at p. 581 ante. 
The details will be found in the Consolidated Circulars 
(Land-Revenue), No. 30 (d), § 40. Leases, or ‘ protective 
pattas,’ are issued on account of wells (not being ‘ kachchfi- ’ 
wells, i. e. without masonry lining), reservoirs, or canal 
cuts, showing the period (which may be twenty, ten, or, 
in some cases, five, years) during which the land bene- 
fited is exempted from anything beyond the ordinary 
* unirrigated ’ assessment-rate^. 

§ »i. Assessment of particular Lands. 

I do not propose to go into detail about the assessment of 
cultivated lands within the limits of Cantonments or Civil 
Stations^; the Government orders are to be found in 
the No. 30 (Land-Revenue) of the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s Consol. Circulars, to which I have been alluding. 


§ 2 a. Remission of Land-Revenue in collection 
vMh Arioriculture. 

Plantations of ‘timber-trees,’ as well as gai'dens and 
orchards of fruit-trees, may be exempted or excluded 
from the assessable area, up to 10 per cent, of the total area, 
BO long as they ai’e kept up and the land is not used for 
other cultivation. The details of this are clearly explained 
in the volume of Consol. Circulars (Land-Revenue), No. 

sa* 


* Similar protective leases are 
granted v?hore improvements are 
made under the AgriouUural t,oans 
Act (XIX of 1883). On thissuhjeot 
Kales under see. rx of tho Act are 
framed. The protected improve- 
ments in this case include, not 
only irrigation works, hut also tlie 
reclamation of land from waste. 


The rules have not yet been 
hnally sanctioned at th6 date I 
am writing. 

** The redmption of the land-re- 
venue is permitted in the case of 
house sites, &o. The details may be 
found in JP, C, Consal Cir. No. 30 ) 

§50- 
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§ 23. Fluctmting-AmsBmenU. 

The Act contemplates this method of a'^sessmentj which Act XVJI. 
has, for some years past, been, at first tentatively, and then eec^ 56^[3). 
more generally, adopted in precarioua tracts, where either 
the harvest is absolutely dependent on river moisture or on 
rainfall, or on the flow of an inundation canal, any one of 
which is liable to wholly or partially fail and that not 
once and again in long course of years, but frequently ; the 
action, in fact, being quite uncertain from year to year. 
Fluctuating-assessments are also specially useful where 
changes by alluvion and diluvion are 00 frequent and 
marked as to render the ordinary rules regarding di- 
alluvial assessments insufficient. 

The law requires that where the assessment is 4 n the 
form of rates chargeable according to the results of each 
year or harvest/ the Bevenue Officer is, not later than one 
month before the first instalment of the land-revenue falls 
due, to make and publish a record of the amount payable Part 11, 
on each holding. This record is prepared as directed in the 
Rules. ’ ' ‘ 

Fluctuating-assessments are commonly allowed in the 
Derdjdt districts, in Multdn, Muzaffargarh, Jhang, and Mont- 
gomery, and in the Fizilka and Sirsa tahslls (Firozpur and 
Eis^r districts) ; there are other tracts also. 

In the Tipper Panjab (speaking generally) the river action 
is less violent, and there is also rain enough to enable culti- 
vation to be carried on even if tbe river alters somewhat, 


1 There are some districisf so 
variable that no revenue-rates such 
as could be paid steadily, in good 
years and had alike, can he de- 
vised, In ordinary assessments, 
the theory is that the rates are 
average rates, so that even if 
they are hard for a bad year, the 
next good soason will amply make 
up the loss : hut even then, remis- 
sions or suspensions of the demand 
may be required. But in vory pre- 
carious tracts no rate could be 


tixed*; oven a very low rate would 
be impossible in years of total 
failure, hut would again he seriously 
inadequate in a cycle of good years, 
when the harvest might be abun- 
dant and as valuable as in a rich 
district. See volume of Selede.l 
C<w're^widence on 

ments, Panjab Government Press, 
1880, and I^oU m FketuaHv^^Assesfi- 
7 nent 8 (Selections from Eeewds of 
the Finmotal Coinmisstoneff No. 25, 
1884). 
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SO tliat an ordinary system of dealing -with the alluvial 
portion of villages suffices 

But in the southern river-tracts, the rivers are apt to 
be so sudden and capricious in their action, that not only 
is the change by erosion and deposit excessive, but large 
tracts lose their moisture and become actually unoultur- 
able, the rainfall being wholly insufficient : or, on the other 
hand, large tracts become culturable and remain so for a 
time Here no ordinary di-alluvial system suffices. 

There are also special tracts where water comes down 
from hill-toi rents, or where there are jhils (or swamps), and 
the cultivation is altogether uncertain — at one time being 
very good, owing to fertilizing deposit, at another time 
failing altogether. For such places there have been a variety 
of * fluctuating systems/ and of late years the tendency has 
been to extend their application. 

In the Dera IsMAfn Khan district the systems are thus 
described ® : — 

‘In the Dera Ismail Sjan district there are two distinct 
systems of fluctuating-assessment, one of which applies to the 
daman or plain which slopes down from the Sulaimm range to 
the Indus, where cultivation is carried on in embanked fields 
hj means of irrigation from the hill streams which issue from 
that range ; and the second applies to the “kaehchl ” or allu- 
vial landfci of the Indus. 

^ (I, ) In the dAman the cultivated area is especially liable to 
vary from year to year. The culturable area is very extensive, 
but the actually cultivated in any year depends first upon 
the rainfall in the hills beyond our boi’dsr, which feeds the hill 
streams that flow out upon the dAman, and secondly upon the 
successful erection and maintenance of the dams across these 

^ This Bystem boiag "wox'ked from to others 'who have gained— suppos- 
year to year and noi only at Settle- ing tho whole estate not to suffer, 
tnenfctmie, h dt'seribed \inrIor iho But in the south, tho villages are 
head of Keveime Business in Chap, made up of independent holdings, 
IV. Sec. II, and see F, C\€on$oL Cir* and waste is nob available to oom- 
Ko. pensate losgcs : ledistribution of 

* Moreover, in the Upper Banjdb, the revenue is then a very difficult 
when a proprietor suffers by river mabten 

action, redistrihution of tho jrevenue- * Notes on riuctuating-Asaeas- 

burden is possible, so as to shift a. ment in Financial €mmimon&r*s 
payment from a man who has lost, No. 35 (1884), p. 571. 
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hill fotreama. The rainfall may be doficiont; and iho supply of 
water scanty, or the torrents may come down in such force m 
to sweep away the dams^ and thus make it impossible to lead 
the water where it is required ; and owing to the right of the 
upper villages to irrigate their Lands before allowing the floods 
to pass on to the lower villages^ the former may, in years of 
somewhat scanty rainfall, be well watered and prosperous, 
while the latter are diy and waste. In consequence of this 
liability of the tract to great fluctuations of the yield, and in 
order to facilitate the introduction of cash payments by the 
individual landholders and the abolition of the hitherto 
existing mushakhand^r or lambarddr-lesaee system, it was 
arranged at last Betti emenl that aomo system of assessment 
less rigid than that of a fixed demand, should be adopted ; and 
therefore, after framing estimates for fixed village assessments. 
oyily one-foui til of these was in each case announced as the fixed 
assessment^ and in lieu of the other three-fourths it was ar- 
ranged that crojg’Tates fixed for each circle woicU be charged on the 
cultivated area each harvest The objects aimed at in keeping 
one-fourth of the revenue fixed ware (fl) to stimulate culti- 
vation, and (b) to relieve the cultivator from an excessive 
demand in years of superabundant harvests and low prices, 
‘Crops on ‘^r6h*’ lands— i, e, lands 'without embankments, 
merely swept over by floods — are charged o:ie-half usual rates 
for cotton and wheat, and one-third rates for other crops. 
“Lalmi’* crops — i. e. crops from self-sown seed — are charged, 
at the district officer’s discretion, one-quarter rates. Further 
instructions as to the working of the system will be found on 
pages 232 and 233 of Mr, Tucker’s Settlement Beport 

‘ ( 11 .) The main features of the system of fluctuatmg-assess- 
ment on the kachehi or Indus riverain lands of the Dera 
Ismail lOjdn district are as follows : — 

‘The whole cultivated area of each village, including land 
watered by wells, is annually assesse‘d at a uniform rate per 
acre (fixed at Settlement for that village), new cultivation 
being charged half rate for t'wo years ; in addition to this, wells 
are assessed %yith a light fixed Jaintf (toi^na) announced by 
the Settlement Officer for the village, and then distributed by 
the people over the wells and jhaUrs^. If a masonry well 

^ iThalMr is a small wheel appara- the water is at such a level as to re* 
tus like a welhwheel, Worked on quire Hftiflig. 
the edge of a eanai cut, wliere 
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falls in owing to floods, or is carried away by the Indus, the 
abiana assessed on it is to be remitted ; but no remission can 
be claimed merely because the well has ceased to be worked ; 
while, on the other hand, new wells will not be assessed ; the 
assessment on a jhaUr, on the contrary, will be remitted if the 
jhalar is thrown entirely out of use, and new jhalto will be 
assessed at the village rate, In Bhakkar and Leia tahsils all 
lands not assessed as cultivated, except waste, sand, and river 
bed, are to be annually assessed in their grazing aspect at 
K, 3-8-0 per 100 acres ; no such assessment has been imposed 
in the IDera and Kuhichi iahsfls — a difference due to the past 
history of the tirnf or cattle-grazing assessment. For a fuller 
description of the system, reference may be made to pages 
248-252 of Mr. Tucker’s Settlement 
A somewhat different system for the Isakhel and Mldhwdll 
tahsfls of Bannu district is given in the Selectiom* The land 
that had borne an autumn harvest, and that sown for the suc- 
ceeding spring, is alone liable to pay the rate : there is, more- 
over, an allowance for new land ; special rates are charged for 
land used for gi'azing or gi*owing reeds. Wells in this tract 
are not separately rated. 

In the MultIn district, 

Uhe saildb lands on all three rivers, Eavl, Chinab, and Sutlej, 
were subjected to the system of fluetuating-assessments, — see 
pages 150 to 153 of the Settlement Be^ort. The principles of 
the system in this district are these : — 

— All wells” (with the land attached to them) are 
assessed as before with a fixed jama\ . . . [The 
total of these lump-sums on wells” forms the 
village assessment. No rate is put upon other land, 
except when it is ^^sailab,” or watered by a jhalar, 
then it becomes liable,] 

* II. — ^For all cultivation an acreage rate was fixed at Settle- 
ment for each milage^ and is levied by annual mea- 
surement. Nau-tor ” or land newly brought under 
cultivation is assessed at half rates for two years and 
afterwards at full rates. 

‘Ill, --No rate beyond anything that may have been taken 
in the original fixed jama\ is charged for uncultivated 
land of any description ; but it is proposed that the 
Government, in sanctioning the assessments, should 
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reserve to itself a, right to cancel the Settlement on 
the fluctuating system, and substitute a fail* fixed 
assessment for the rest of the term of Settlement in 
the case of any village the proprietors of which pur- 
posely neglect cultivation/ 

In Muzaepargarh the ‘ bet ’ lands in the different tahsils 
are under fluctuating-assessment, on slightly different prin- 
ciples in each. 

* On the Chindb villages (except at the south end) the system 
is nearly the same as that of Multan : except that a small 
assessment has been put on the village area in its waste aspect, 
and newly cultivated lands get one year’s exemption instead of 
two. But at the south end of the Chindb, on the Sutlej, and 
Indus, wells” and jhaldrs” (on the rivers or creeks) have 
each a lump-sum assessment which is ordinarily fixed, but is 
remissible when the well or jhalar is destroyed or rendered 
useless by flood or diluvion. All sailab cultivation is annually 
assessed at one village-rate, only on the acreage cropped. 

^In Jhang some of the villages are on the system of the 
Kachchi of Dera Ismail ]^dn ; others on the Multdn system. 
In other villages, again, the wells are all assessed, and rates 
(with some allowance for the first year) are fixed for new wells 
made or disused ones restored ; but it is understood that the 
assessment will be dropped when a well ceases to work 
altogether. Notice is not taken of variations in area (the rates 
allow for that) as long as the well works at all. 

‘In Montgomery, the system as sanctioned in 1887, con- 
tempiates that cultivation pays at an uniform rate of B. i per 
acre, except that new cultivation is allowed to pay at one-half 
rates for the first two years. The area is measured at each 
harvest ; no charge is made for land not sown, or on which the 
crop has wholly failed. Where the failure is partial, the area 
is measured and ohai'ged, but a reduction as may he needed, is 
made in the total demanded. When a new zvell is made, the 
area is allowed half-rates for five years, and a restored well for 
two years. 

‘In KabnXl (one of the dry Delhi districts where cycles of 
dry years often recur) \ the arrangement has reference to the 
areas watered by wells. The area is assessed at a dry rate of 

1 Seo review by Pinancial Commissioner of the Asaessment Report of the 
Indri Pargana. 
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K. r per acre ; and to this is added a lump^mm for each well 
(irrigation source), if there is one, This is not calculated at so 
mi^ch per acj’e, because no well permanently waters a given 
number of acres; but an average acreage watered is calculated, 
and a lump-sum per well added on this basis, It was ealcu* 
lated that about thirteen acres was a fair average for a well. 
The dry rate being E, i, the wet rate, if charged per racre, would 
be about 11, 2,6 ; so that the lump-sum is made up by multiply- 
ing the difference over the average acreage — thus thirteen 
acres xB. 1.3 gives B. 1^.7 as the lump assessment jjor well. 

* In SmsX the system contemplates a low rate on all cultur- 
able land for its value as jungle ; and when it bears crops it is 
measured and additional rates taken, as fixed for the different 
crops. Differences of amount of crop are not taken into 
account, but if a crop is very poor only half the rates are levied. 
Certain allowances are also made for new wells constructed 
under a protective lease” (or certificate of improvement), and 
for newly-broken-up land, 

*In GuiinispuR there are villages lying along the great 
Kahnuwah or swamp, and in certain years the water 

rises and submerges the lands j these are therefore fluctuating, 
The system here simply is that certain rates being fixed for 
crops of different kinds, only the land which has borne these 
crops, is charged on annual measurement. 

*A similar system prevails in Gubgao^ and DEr,HX (round 
the swamps or jhlls called Kotila and Najafgarh)/ 

There is some little complication in the revenue accounts 
as tb the amount to he shown in the ' Revenue Roll ’ 
m * fluctuating.’ This is a detail which I cannot go into. 
It will be observed that there is nothing resembling the 
Ajmer fluctuating system (see page 361). 

The different systems in the Panjab have been often 
modified from rime to time. In principle they all con- 
sist™ 

(A) of a lump-sum of * ahidna ’ levied on each well or 

jhalir, as long as it works j * 

(B) a rate on actual cultivation ; 

(C) with or without a small fixed assessment on the land 

in its waste aspect, for its value as grazing-ground. 
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§ 5^4. Final Steps in Assessment 

On receipt of orders on the Revenue Rate or AascBsment 
Report, the Settlement Officer prepares a general statement 
for each taksil, showing details of the area of each estate, 
its present assessment, and the new assessment h This he 
announces, and then submits the statement for formal sanc- 
tion, with such brief explanations in tho column of ‘ Re-» 
mai’ks’ as may be needed — i,e. where the village tota-l 
differs by more than 20 per cent from that which calcula- 
tion at the sanctioned central or average rates would give. 

§ 25. Internal Distribution of Assessment 

The revenue-theory of the system is, as tho student 
is aware, that each ‘ mah^l * or estate is assessed with 
a lump-sum of revenue, for which the owners of the 
estate are jointly and severally liable; but it is no less 
a matter of importance, in view of that care for indi- 
vidual rights of all classes which also marks the system, 
that the total assessment should be distributed properly 
over the holdings 5 each landowner, of whatever class, being 
made to bear his just share according to the i. e, 

according to ancestral shares, or well-shares, or according 
to area in possession— whatever the customary principle of 
the village co-sharing is. The operation of distribution Act XVll 
is here, as elsewhere, called ‘ bachh/ and is provided for by 
law. It is done by the people themselves, under the guid- 
ance of the Settlement Officer : statements are drawn out 
showing every one’s burden, and how tenants also pay. 

The shares thus arranged will afterwards be entered in the 
jamahandi and’ other records. I may take occasion to 
mention that circumstances (especially loss of land by 
diluvion) may make it desirable to re-distribute the revenue- 
burden during the currency of the Settlement, The Act 

^ Before doing so he has also tO' work) ; the list of improyojneiita 
check the village lists of revenue- which aro exempt from causing en? 
free grants and of the ‘protective hancement, hut for which leases or 
leases* (le. certificates protecting certificates have not yet been issued j 
makers of improvements against any also thellsta of gardens, &o, jlor which 
enhancement on account of their remieaion of menuo fallowed, 
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Sec. 56 (a , 

Port ir, 
r>hn. IV, Y. 


ViiH n, 

ch. V. 
55-7. 


allows this to be doae, ‘ by order of the Collector,’ for any 
‘ sufficient reason ’ ; the Rules also give details on the 
subject K 


§ 26. Instalments of Revenue, 

At the time of making the revenue-distribution, it may 
be also necessary to prescidbe the instalments by which the 
revenue is paid and the dates of paying — ao much after the 
spring (rabi’ or hari) harvest is gathered, and so much 
after the autum'n (kharif or sdwani). 

As Section 38 of the Financial Commissioner s Circulwr 
(Land-Revenue), No, 30, is quite explicit on this subject, 
it is sufficient to refer to it, 

The Rules also deal with the method of preparing and 
publishing the record of distribution, and should be con- 
sulted, 

§ 27, Revenue A88ig7iment8.-->A8ees8ment of lapsed 
Assignments, 

Owing to the historical circumstances of the Panj^b, a 
very large number of old chiefs' families, and religious 
persons and bodies, have received remissions of land-revenue 
on their own lands, or assignments of the revenue of land 
not generally belonging to them, or grants of land revenue- 
free. At annexation, the principle was laid down that all 
such grants ceased, as far as the old authority for them 
went} and instructions were issued for the examination of 
all cases, and the issue of new grants or deeds emanating 
from the British Government; and, in future, it was ordered, 
the existence of such a grant would be the only authority 
for the continuance of the favour* 

The whole subject, including the rules under which the 
old grants were examined and confirmed, wholly or par- 
tially! has been exhaustively treated in the Oonsolidated 
Gircidan (Land-Revenue, No* 37). 

A considerable portion of the rules is occupied by instruc- 


^ A«d see F, CL Console Cir^ No, 30, |§ sB, 29. Por re-distribution see 
the mio Cin § 34* 
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tions as to the rule of succession to grants, on the death of 
the existing holder, including the question of permitting 
adoption. The head or section d (p. 34:^) deals Tvith the 
question of submitting proposals for continuing, in whole 
or part, such grants as were originally only for life or 
lives. Lands subject to assignment are assessed like any See Act 
others \ and the grantees may be called on to pay the cost 
(or rather a part of the cost) of assessment. S0o.i48ro. 

It will be observed that the terms mu’dfi and mu’Sfid^ 
are used generally, including (i.e.) both jdgira and mu’Afis. 

When influential landholders are allowed small portions 
of their land revenue^free, as a reward for general service, 
the grant is spoken of as ' ’in^.m * (see Financial Commis- 
sioner's Consol Oirmlar, No. 39). 

At Settlement, the revision of the list of assignments is an 
important duty (Girc. No. 39, § 3^2). Grants which have ex-* 
pired or lapsed may be at once resumed ; but if the Settle- 
ment Officer thinks some continuance desirable, he may 
report the case for sanction. 

When a grant has been resumed, there arises the impor- 
tant question with whom the Settlement is to be made. I 
do not propose to repeat here what is plainly and succinctly 
stated in the CirculaT above quoted (§ 38 et seq.). In prin- 
ciple, if the heirs of the ex-grantee claim the Settlement, 
they have to show that their connection with the land was 
of a proprietary character [Circular ^ § 54). If so, they may 
have a Settlement 5 or it may be that the ex-mu’dfidfir, 
without being proprietor, has yet obtained a kind of con- 
nection which may entitle him to remain as an occupancy- 
tenant, or to have a sub-Settlement which protects him 
for the term of Settlement in paying a limited sum. The 
Act merely provides that the Settlement is to he ^ with the 
proprietor,' leaving it to be determined, as a question of Sec. 61. 
fact, who is the proprietor. 

* For ol)vious statiatiool reasons, Loing allowed to take it for his own. 
as well as in case of lapse, so as to benefit, may have to pay certain 
avoidaspeoialre-aseeBamBnt. More- rates whioU are calculated with 
over, the assignee, though not reference io the Land -Revenue 
called on to pay the assessment or assessment. 
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§ a8, Cesses and Local Rates* 

Act XVII Beeidea the land-revenue, certain cesses are levied 
by Government. One called the 'Village Officer's Cess’ 
ainideaia- levied under the Land-Ee venue Act, to pay for the 

tiVfi olftUSG ^ ^ ^ 

(9), salaries of patwAiis, and for the headmen’s ' pachotra/ or 
5 per cent, allowance on the amount of the revenue, There 
Act XX is also the ‘local rate* foj' schools and roads and postal 
HocB, 576 . €i2cpense8, levied under a special Act. These rates are 
indicated in the assessment papers separately from the 
revenue, so that it can at once be seen for any holding, that 
the revenue is so much and the cesses (siwAi or hubub) so 
much, In collecting the revenue \ the lambardArs have to 
pay into the treasury all the revenue and cesses, except their 
own allowance, which they retain and distribute. *Patwdi 4 
are paid from the tahail. 

Detailed instructions about ‘cesses,’ as described in this 
and the following paragraph, must be looked for in the 
Financial Commissioner's Consol. Cireviar (Land-Be venue), 
No, 36. 

§ 29, Proprietary or Village-Gesses. 

let XVII cei^tain village-cesses,.- leviable in some 

of 1887, by the proprietors on non-proprietors, traders, and 

of have nothing to do with the Govern- 

oj\i3«e bnd-revenue, or rates and cesses, and must not 

be confused with the above. They are levied by custom, 
and therefore are mentioned in the Act and Eules. The 
right to levy them (under various names in different 
districts) ia often the subject of dispute in court, one or 
other class claiming exemption or denying the cus- 
tom altogether. Probably the ' wfijib-ul-W ’ will deal 
with the subject, or there will be a judicial decision of 
some former date. Such cesses are the ' ThAna-patti,' 
‘Atrih, 'Ha^.'^buhA (a charge on houses, oi' rather house- 

» As^ to the s Uutv in chapter and the saction doftlinir 

eoUectingandhowhereco'voia from with the headman’s duty. 

Individual co-sharers, see the IVth 
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sites), or ‘ Dharat ’ or ^ KTiri-karaini ’ (certain demands for Eait il, 
manure, or an equivalent cash-payment). A list of these Ruifg?’ 
cesses is to be made oat and filed with the record. The 
village ^ malba/ or expenses falling on the community at 
large, are also levied and (on approval at the annual 
account) reimbursed to the lamharddr^ who incurred and 
paid them in the first instance^. 

§ 30. The Persons Settled loith. 

The Act declares that the entire estate, and the land- 
owners jointly and severally, are liable for the revenue ; h&q. 6 u 
but this liability may be specially limited by order of 
Government. When there are both inferior and superior 
landowners in the same estate, it rests with the Financial 
Commissioner to determine by rule or by special order, Part ll, 
whether one or the other (or each in certain propoiiion) is 
to be liable. As a rule, in the absence of any special order, 
the inferior or actual landowner is settled with. This is 
in general the policy; we have, in fact, in the Panjdb^ 
eomparatively few ^ taluqdari ’ or ^ aTa mAlik ' Settlements ; 
these superior rights are often provided for by a cash 
allmarLce; the management and direct interest in the 
land being in the hands of the (actual) proprietary body, 

It will be observed that the Act says nothing about any 
formal document being executed by the proprietors (the 
‘ qabuliyat * or the ‘ darkhwdst-m^lguzaii * of the older law, 
or of other provinces) signed by the landlord, or by the 
lambardar on behalf of the co-sharers. Such a form is now 
thought unnecessary. 

§ 31. Refusal to engatie. 

If 4 he proprietors (or a certain proportion of them specU Act svii 
fied in the Act) decline to accept the assessment, they g^! 55!' 
must, within ninety days of its announcement, signify 
their refusal; and supposing that they have not gained 
any modification of terms by their petition under section 

^ As to the ^jnaliba/ the amount Appendix D. to the CimlaVi No. 36, 
to whioh it ia allowed to run, see already alluded to. 
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52, and any appeal that may be open fco them, their refusal 
will be followed by the Collector taking charge of the 
estate for a term, and making arrangements with other 
people, as if the Settlement had been annulled. In that 
case the landowners are, as usual, granted an allowance 
(to be fixed by the Financial Commissioner) of not less 
than 5 or more than 10 per cent, of the net income realized 
by Government, It is needless, perhaps, to remark that 
such a thing as a refusal of a modern Settlement is 
practically unheard of, 

§ 3a. Concluding Ohservations — Lightness of Assessment 

In concluding this subject of assessment, I ought to 
remark that, while the policy has always been to keep the 
assessments fahly light, it is necessary that they should be 
adequate, not only on general grounds, but for a special 
reason. The result of the historical tribal changes on the 
frontier, and of the Mussulman and Sikh rule in the 
central and cis-Sutlej districts, has been to leave a number 
of chiefs, whose rights have been protected or compensated 
for by the grant of assignments of land-revenue called 
‘jigirs/ Ko direct military or other service is now 
required^, but indirect service is not only required 
but cheerfully rendered. Moreover, many ‘jdglrdfi,rs’ 
hold the assignment of the revenue in reward for valu- 
able political services rendered in the past, or as 
members of honourable families who had rendered such 
service, and whom it is now desired to support, especially 
with reference to the good influence such persons can 
exercise in their distiicts. The assessment must neces- 
sarily he such as will provide fairly fox these grantees. 
In the Administmtion Report for 1875-76, it is re- 
marked { — 

is of course impracticable, even if it were just, to assess 
grants at a higher rate than lands which pay revenue to 

* In eis-SttlloJ jiXgirs, whei-e a now beoiv allowed to commwis the 
doflned semce was part of the liability by paying a small tax. 
temw of the right, the holders have 
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Government ; for the first result of su questionable a measure 
’would be discord between the cultivators and the assignee of 
the revenue.^ 

Consequently, assessments cannot be permitted to be 
inadequate anywhere: the rates must be. as uniform as 
possible. Speaking of the ^jfigirddrs,* the Report 
says : — 

‘ Their power is great for good and evil, according as they 
are contented or the reverse. Many of them do good service 
to the State as honorary magistrates or as chiefs of the border 
clans ; but their income being wholly or mainly derived from 
the share of the land- revenue assigned to them, must rise or 
fall with the Government demand : if that is unduly light, 
they, not the State, are the sufferers, and, in His Honour*s 
opinion, more political danger is to be apprehended from a 
native aristocracy impoverished by inadequate assessments, 
than from a thriving peasantry called upon to pay a moderate 
and equitable demand. 

In 187^-73, it appeared that out of a land-revenue of 
E. 1,88,65,063, a portion, amounting to about one-sixth, was 
assigned to ia9,,935 individuals or ioatitutions ; and of the 
amount so assigned, more than one-half was assigned in 
perpetuity. 


§ 33 . Settlement Statistics. 

The actual current assessment of 3:886 was R. 1,92,60,^94 
for the province. The cost of Settlements, stated in terms 
of a percentage on one year's revenue, was, in the Settle- 
ments made between 1862 and 1875, about $61 per cent. 
In the more elaborate Settlements between 1872 and x88o 
it was 60 per cent. ; but again, with improved records and 
machinery, between 1881 and 1885 the cost was reduced 
to a little over 49 per cent. ; while the result of the 
operations gave a return of 33*4 per cent, on the outlay, so 
that the cost will be recovered in a very few yeai’s by 
the increased assessment. 
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The general average rates of land-revenue are’; — 


PeT acre of the entire culturabie area i 
Per aero of the cultivated area 
Per head of adult male oultivatov 
Per head of total population 


E. n. \h 
o 7 3 
15 5 
5 4 

104 


The following list may also be useful) showing the 
incidence of land-revenue on cultivated land per acre : — 


Edflvicat n^t 5 £}S 3 #d. 

Llglitaat 

I, 

u. 

HI, 

! 

n 

HI. 

B, a. p. 

1 

E {1. p 

R. a p. 

R a p 

E. a. p. 

a, a. 1). 

r 15 g 

i 15 3 

i 

1911 

'073 

0 5 10 

<>5 3 


‘ Return furnished by the DIrootor of Agriculture and Land Records. 






CHAPTER 11. 

THE LAND-TENURES. 

Section L— General Considerations. 

§ 1. Prevalence of Joint-village Tenures. 

In the Paiij4b, no less than the North-Western Province.s, 
we may consider the tenures (i) either from the point of 
view of the relation to Government, as revenue-paying or 
revenue-free; or (a) with reference to the number of 
interests intervening between the actual cultivator and 
the Government ; or we may regard the tenures (3) from 
the point of view of their intrinsic peculiarities. 

The (i) and (2) points of view are taken in the section 
on Service and Eevenue-free tenures, and in that which 
deserihes cases of a superior and an inferior interest, both 
of the proprietary order. But what attracts attention most 
throughout the Panjib, is the prevalence of village com- 
munities, and the fact that they ai’e mostly strong, well 
preserved, and the greater part of them of the type which 
I have distinguished as the ‘joint or landlord’ type, and 
which more appropriately than any other can be called 
• communities.’ By these phrases it is desired to indicate 
that the village owners, whatever their origin, have a strong 
sense that they, as a body (whether actually enjoying the 
lands in severalty, or still remaining wholly or partly un- 
divided), have the landlord's right over the whole area of 
the village, arable and waste alike. 

r r 
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And this Province presents to some extent a contrast 
with the state of things found in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. In these places we argued that the 
earliest villages of which we have any evidence, consisted 
of groups of cultivators; acknowledging, indeed, a certain 
bond resulting from propinquity, the employment of a 
common body of village artizans, and the submission to 
a common headman, but otherwise claiming no joint in- 
terest: each family owned the fields which it cultivated, 
or perhaps had cleared from the primeval jungle. Conquer- 
ing kings and chiefs with their ar;tnies, then established 
their government ■, and then it was that in various ways — 
by gi’ant, or by the usurpation of higher caste families, and 
ultimately by the disruption and partition of rulers’ estates 
— individuals or families gained a landlord position in and 
over villages, either here and there, or over continuous 
areas, In time, the descendants of these became a 
numerous body, claiming the whole village as their own — 
forming, in short, the ‘ zamlnddri,’ ‘ pattiddri,’ and other 
classes of village landlord communities known to our 
text-books. In most cases, therefore, the joint or land- 
lord villages (where they were not new foundations 
or the result of expansion from original centres), were 
described as a groioth over villages that were already in 
existence and in the raiyatwdH form. In the North- 
Western Provinces indeed, in a very large number of what 
are now regular ‘communities,^ the body can be traced 
to an origin no more ancient than that of the auction- 
purchaser or revenue- farmer, who gained a footing in the 
days of our first attempts at revenue-management about 
the beginning of the century j but still a large number 
possess a proprietary body derived (iu the way above stated) 
from some early ruling, or conquering, or marauding chief* 
In the PanjAb, which bad not come under British rule 
till the days of revenue-farming and harsh sale laws had 
passed away for ever, it is only occasionally (and then 
always dating back to Sikh or Mussulman times) that the 
village owners are representatives of landlords of this class. 
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§ a. Special origin of Joint-villages. 

Not only bo, but as regards the province generally, the 
evidence does not point to a growth of landlord bodies 
over earlier non-landlord groups. The joint-village of the 
Panjdb plains is not occasional — ^like the * shared ’ villages 
of Bombay^ it occurs over the whole country, and seems 
to be the result of an occupation by special tribes. In- 
deed, it may be suggested that the reason why the first 
Aryan settlers avoided the Panjdb plains, and settled so far 
east as the Jamnd^, was, that the Panj^b had already begun 
to be peopled by those other tribes (chiefly Jats or Gujars, 
in the Central districts). Whatever the truth as to this may 
be, the tribes appear to have come in sufficient force to 
occupy large areas, or to form, by multiplication in the 
course of time, a complete network of villages held by 
tribesmen who, being conquerors, left to their descendants 
that joint claim to their several locations, which is necessary 
to the constitution of the * landlord* village. If we look 
at any tribal map of a Central Panjdb district, though time, 
and the effect of wars, feuds, and subsequent conquests, 
have much 'honey-combed* and broken up the original 
areas, it is impossible not to see what large territories 
‘Jats,* ' Gujai’S,* and other great tribes have occupied^. We 
may safely conclude that all those tribes, certainly had and 
still have, the ' family * idea of property — the joint succes- 
-sion, and the same feeling of superiority which accompany 
the 'landlord* claim over village-allotments. If this had 
not been the case, we must surely have found traces of 
fundamentally new varieties of land customs, which we do 
not find. 

This much wo may safely say ; the rest we must leave to 
the antiquarians to discuss. In what order of time these 
immigrations occun-ed, and what relations arose, if any, 
between pur Panjdb Jat and Gt^ar tribes and those tribes 
which (for convenience) I have called Dravidian, repre- 

^ See vol. i. Chap, IV. p. 122, noifl. 

® See for example the map of Gujrit at p, 671 post. 

R r a 
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sented by the Bhdr; the Gond, the Koch, and other tribes 
of Central, Noi'thern-Central, and Southern, India, as well as 
with the Aryans ; these are interesting questions, hut beyond 
our present scope. What we know, or may be fairly said 
to know, is, that most probably there was a series of immi- 
grations and invasions from the North-West, some preceding, 
some following, the Aryan. When the Aryans came, it is 
certain that in Central India, Oudh, and other parts, 
‘Dravidian' tribes had ali'eady formed organized kingdoms, 
such as I have described in VoL L Ch. IV. The Aryans 
did not displace these easily, or indeed at aU. Sometimes 
the Dravidian conquered ; hut in the end, fully as much 
by policy and alliance as by conquest, the two races fused, 
and Aryan ideas of religion and social forms were adopted, 
as well as a uniform system of Government and land- 
administration. Were any of these races of the same 
'period^ or of the same ethnic origin as the Panjdb tribes ? 
We know from Greek writers that in Alexander’s time 
(fourth century b.C.) there were in the plains of the North 
Panjdb a great people called Takkds or Tdkshakas, and 
in the South, Malli, Oatheni, and Oxydracese — ^names we 
can only partially now connect with existing tribal names. 
The Takkds appear to have been snake-worshippers (in- 
deed, the Sanskiit Takshaka means ^ snake'), and in this 
resemble the Central Indian tribes. Mr. Hewitt suggests 
that they were Dravidians, and seems to connect them with 
the pre* Aryan Goods of Central India. Sir W. Hunter calls 
them Scythian, and says they came from the North^, At 
the same time, the Aryans did settle in the Himaldya, 
though not in the" plains, and we find a (real or artificial) 
Edjput holding a tendtory (close to the hiUs), the Porus 
who fought with Alexander. Whatever the 
order^ and whatever the date, of the arrival of the Central 
Panjdb tribes, it is probable that they soon became ae- 

^ ^ lutcUa^ (Iw^. to, village shop-keepers in their ac- 

Voh vL p. 184) and authorities quo- count-books, The character much 
The TakkAs ai'e said to have vegombles the letters seen on ‘ Indo- 
originated the ' Landa ^ character, Soythian * coins, 
used in various foims) by all 
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quainted with wandering Brahman emissaries, and accepted 
Brahmanic teaching to some extent. That is why we find, 
besides the great tribes of Jats and Gijjars, a number of 
smaller (and, doubtless, mixed) castes. 

Where we find large areas of ‘Bdjput^ villages in the 
plains, it is either in the South-East, near the original 
Aryan settlement about Delhi, or locally, as a consequence 
of much later movements, which will be described pre- 
sently. 

It has been suggested^ that ‘ Rajput' (meaning 'sons of 
the king’) is not an Aryan — or any real tribal — name, but 
was adopted by all tribes or clans when they succeeded in 
getting the rule or the leading position. I think, however, 
it is much more probable, on the evidence, that there were 
later colonies of true Aryan (Kshatriya) Rajputs, and that, 
as they mingled with other tribes, those who were the most 
successful, and who adopted Hindu customs, observed strict 
caste ideals, and kept themselves apart, became Rdjputs. 
There must have been the original, or there would not 
have been the copy. 

And tribes that were, or became Rij put, might again sink 
and be called Jat. Mr. Ibbetson has pointed out how diffi- 
cult it is to draw any line between the Rdjput and the Jat. 
The fact seems to be that some Jats are original tribes (as 
they themselves traditionally assert), and others are clans 
who lost caste (as they also state) by adopting the ' kar^wd,* 
or marriage of widows and other irregular customs, which 
were repudiated by the stricter castes. 

Whatever may be the real origin and history of Jats, 
it is a practical matter to notice that the short a of the 
Panjdbi 'Jat' becomes long as we go towards the South- 
East In the Qurgdofi district, both Jats and Jdts may be 
found, and they appear to be physically different. In 
Sindh, again, the Jat differs from his tribal namesake in 

^ See Ibbetaon's of Far^dh of the Israelites, and regards it as 

Mihnohgyi p, 219, and fcbe q'uotaUon his right. 

at p. 22 r* ^ The Panjdbi often shortens the 

^ In many tribes in the Panjdb, rt j thus * akki’ sRtlhk.the eye j kam 
the brother takes a deceased kfim, work, 
brother’s widow, after the manner 
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the Panjfi<b, and his ‘ Jatki ’ dialect is also not the Panjdbi 
of the Central Panjdb Jats. 

* Throughout the Delhi territory and the PanjAb proper, 
up to the Indus/ -writes Mr. Tupper, ' the Jats are spread 
in great numbers all over the country. At the last census 
they reached the total of 187, 490 — being, chiefly Hindu ” 
and Sikh towards the east, and Muhammadan westwards. 
Wherever Jats are to be founds there tribal influence and 
kinship are still at work 

§ 3. The Frontier JOutrict Villager. 

So much regarding the greater tribes of the Central and 
Western Panjib On the North-West frontier, we have 
another case of uniformly landlord villages, founded by 
other tribes from the north : these adopted the Muham- 
madan faith ; and, what is specially intereating — because it 
brings their institutions more within reach of historical 
obseiwation— they occupied the districts within the last 
seven hundred years, some of them as recently as the six- 
teenth century. These tribes invariably at once divided 
the land and exercised a ^ landlord ' right over the entire 
area occupied. Sometimes they formed groups, much larger 
than villages; instances will come to our notice of great 
areas of thousands of acres held on a multitude of little 
shares, without any (original) village division. 

It is remarkable that in the case of Jat and Giijar lo- 
cations we can rarely or never trace kingdoms through stages 
of disruption and division till the scattered and reduced 
remains of the once royal house appear as landlords of 
petty (village) estates®, I must admit it to be possible 
that, in some eases, there may have been EdjAs and chiefs, 
and that; the present villages are held by descendants of 

» Cmimajy voL ii, p. 36. dicated in ‘the by the 

Tlxere itre some interesting remarks (familiarixed) Arabics word 
on Xats in Mr. Fanshawe’s R<^htak the clan or subdivision of the triho 
^r. B,, pp. at, sjja, Se« also tha para- la 

graph in this chapter on Bohtak, ^ whore we can do so, Is in the 
post, case of certain conquest' settlements 

It may be convenient here to of a much later date than the oiigi- 
that ^ tribe * iB commonly In- nal Jat immigration. 
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auch overlords. On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
what the Greek writers have said about the ‘ republican ' 
constitution of the tribes, and believe that generally, at 
least, there were no K^jds, but the tribes consisted of equal 
families, governed by councils or 'panchdyats.’ (See Vol. I. 
p. 140.) 

§ 4. Other origins of Village Tenure, 

Lastly, a few words must be added about villages which 
owe their origin, not to the Jat, Giijar, and Frontier tribal 
settlements, but to such special foundation as I have already 
alluded to. We shall find instances of adventurers of the 
Aryan (Rajput) or mixed Aryan races who, having first 
settled in Northern-Central India and the Gangetic plain, 
finding no room at home, or otherwise actuated by a love of 
adventure, returned on their steps and settled in the Panjfib. 
In the Gujrdt district, there was once a kingdom of Chib 
Rajputs formed in this way, and the present Chib villages 
are the relics and fragments of that rule Once more, I 
may remark that the Rdjput race is proverbially prolific, 
and in many cases where whole groups of villages of one 
elan are now found, their origin is due to a single adven- 
turer, or two or three brothers who obtained small estates 
in the , thinly-inhabited country. These probably gave 
birth to a dozen or more of stalwart sons, who soon founded 
new villages ; and now their numerous posterity hold quite 
an appreciable extent of country. 

§ 5. The South-East Frontier. — Summcfry. 

There is yet another group of village formations to be 
noticed. It occurs in the strip of territory along the South- 
East frontier. Here we find many (and recent) cases of 
voluntarily-associated bodies of colonists, foiming villages ; 
most of them within the century. Whether these villages 
(now joint-villages under our revenue-system) were really 

^ Further oiiTvill be found a map tion<i of the text will ba found in 
showing the dhtribution of tribes the district notes which follow, 
in Gujr^tj and special illustra- 
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and originally joint, is more doubtful. I confess I find it 
difficult to feel satisfied one way or the other. 

If now we briedy summarize a comparison between the 
North-Western Provinces and the Panjdb, it will appear 
that— 

(1) We have an almost total absence of the class of 

villages owned by descendants of the manager, 
revenue-farmer, or auction-purchaser of a century 
back ; 

(2) wo cannot now trace any general earlier existence of 

villages which (like those described in Manu) 
were aggregates of separate cultivators, or observe 
the upgrowth of landlord-bodies over them. Both 
the (1) North-West frontier, and (a) Central dis- 
tricts, exhibit tribal joint (and landlord) villages 
from the fii-st. We have also (3) a special class of 
colony village.? in the South-East. 


§ 6, Cubes whece Villages vjere not formed. 

It is worthy of remark that, in the southern river-tracts, 
settlers did not form villages at all ; this was probably 
due to the difficulties of cultivation. In Multan, we find 
that only small bodies or family-groups aggregate together 
—enough to .sink a well or two, and cultivate the land 
ai'o'und it. It is our own revenue-system that has grouped 
several of these ‘wells’ together, and formed a village, 
by the grant to thorn in common, of the suri'ounding 
waste. 

Again, m the Hirncdciyan, clistvicts local circumstances 
invited the settlers rather to form isolated group.? of culti- 
vation ; and, as in the Kdngra district, our own Settlement 
aggregated the hamlets into ‘circuits ’ or villages, and gave 
them a joint interest in the waste, which they never claimed 
before. As usual, they appear in the revenue records as 
‘ bhlluiclrira ' villages. 
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«§ 7. Development of Great La'ndlorde, 

It is worth while calling attention to the absence of great 
landlords in the Panjdb. It might be thought that where 
there was such a strong sense of conquering superiority — 
and in eonie tribes at least, this must have been connected 
with a strongly felt loyalty to a chief, — there would also 
be a tendency for the chiefs of tribes and sections to 
develop into individual landlords of great areas, instead 
of distributing the landlord-claim, so to speak, among all 
grades in the tribe or clan. The later tribes of the frontier 
have their chiefs — Khdn, Malik, Tumd.nd^lr, &c. ; but even 
they rarely become great landlords in the Bengal sense. 
Among the Gujar, Jat, and other similar tribes, wc have, 
now, at any rate, no trace of RiljAs and chiefs. It may 
be (as I suggested) possible that some of the villages re- 
present the fragments of a being owned by bodies of 

descendants whose forefathers were sons of a long forgotten 
of the adjacent country. But one cause of the 
non-development of great territorial landlords is evident. 
Neither the Muhammadan empire nor the PathAn con- 
querors, nor the later Sikh rulers, ever allowed the local 
chiefs such power aa belonged to the Taluqddr of Oudh or 
the Zamlnddr of Bengal ; consequently, they never grew 
into landlords. They either remained as chiefs, with State 
grants (jdgirs), or disappeared, their descendants becoming 
holders of villages, like any other proprietors. The character 
of the tribesmen must also be taken into account ; as a rule 
(and this is true of the frontier tribes as well as the eaidier 
Jats), they were independent, and very jealous of any 
unequal sharing. It is quite true that, had it not been for 
a strong feeling for rank and grade (in virtue of which 
it is that chiefs exist at all), it may be doubted whether 
the tribal families would have had that sense of union, 
and the proud feeling of proprietorship and superiority to 
other inhabitants, which enabled them to bear up against, 
or ultimately recover from, the * levelling’ influence of 
Sikh rule and Pathfc devastation. But that feeling did 
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not so act as to enable the chiefs to presume on their posi- 
tion, Even in tribes where the chiefs had great influence, 
neither the Government system nor the temper of the sub- 
jects, enabled them to become ^ Zamindfivs.’ 

§ 8. The Ldndlord-spiHt in Village-CommunitieB, 

It is also a fact that the ‘conquerors’ right* was felt 
by the whole Body of the colonizing tribes, as much in 
the case of those which had (and still have) chiefs, as 
among those of the Central districts which are believed not 
to have had the same ‘feudal* organization. The bodies 
who foimed the village-gi’oups, with so much idea of 
equality amongst themselves, had a full sense of superiority 
and of proprietorship in their allotment : their joint-claim 
is in no sense merely the product of Western law. It is 
quite ceriain, on the testimony of many Settlement Reports, 
that the ^proprietors’ never place themselves on a level 
with the tribesmen they conquered, or with the dependants 
and cxiltivators they called in to aid them in bringing the 
land under cultivation. In later times, the Sildis, caring 
only for their revenue, treated all classes alike : the ‘ pro- 
prietor’ was no better off than the ‘tenant* ; but still tbe 
tribesman remembered his origin and the founding of his 
village, and claimed his rights when he bad a chance, 
with anything hut democratic tolerance h 

In the Panjibj everywhere, whether it is an Afghan tribe, 
or a Gtxjar, Rajput, or Jat, Awdn, or Khokar family, that 
hae established itself and divided into village-groups, there 
is undoubtedly a strong landlord feeling, a sense of pro- 
prietorship running throughout the boundaries of the estate 

boundaries known by old tradition, and now defined by 
the British Settlement Officer ; and that is perfectly con- 
sistent with the equally undoubted fact that old tenants who 
aided the founding, and inferiors who had helped to bear the 
burden of the Sikh imposte, were privileged persons, and 

' ;^or thk reiison I have avoided called the PaaJ^lb tribes ‘ republic 
failawlnf thm authors who iiave can ' or ^ democratic*’ 
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certainly never regarded as without rights or claim to con- 
sideration. In making these and many following remarks, 
I assume that the reader has studied the General Chapter 
on Tenures, in Vol I, otherwise he will, I fear, find them 
hardly intelligible. 

§ 9. RdsmnS of the Origin of Villages, 

It may be convenient briefly to gather up in a short 
paragraph what is known of the origin of Panj^ib villages. 
They will be found due to the following sources : — 

(1) The conquest and settlement of great tribes like the 

Jat and Gtijar, at a remote date. 

(2) The later return and settlement of adventurers — Raj- 

put and other small bodies of cribesmen, or single 

colonists — whose descendants have now multiplied 

and spread. 

(3) The comparatively late immigi’ation of tribes into the 

districts of the North-Western frontier. 

(4) The establishment of bodies of associated colonists 

(South-East Panjdb). 

(5) The aggregation, under our own Settlement Rules, of 

individual families of cultivators and settlers into 

villages. 

§ 10. Official Classification of Tillages, 

It is unfortunate that the old classification of villages, 
which confuses under one or more common names so many 
essential differences, has been followed in the Panjdb. 

I have already explained how these terms — * zaminddri/ 
* pattiddif/ and ‘bh^dch^r^^ — came to be applied to dis- 
criminate certain differences in village constitution — differ- 
ences which appeared to our earliest (and cursory) examina- 
tion of these tenures as the main features to he noted. I had 
better repeat a brief explanation of the terms, to avoid a 
reference backwards. ^ Zamindfoi* was really intended to 
apply to those cases in which a Angle landlord had been 
founds or had obtained the position by some means, over the 
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village ; and a large number, if not the majority, of such 
landlords were, in the North-Western Provinces, revenue- 
farmers and auction-purchasers^. In the Panjdb, as I have 
explained, that origin is rarely to be found. Still there are 
COSOS where, from one cause or another, a single person has 
become landlord. 

In the course of a few years^ such a landlord is commonly 
replaced by a more or less numerous body of sons and grand- 
sons, who for a time enjoy the right undivided: and there- 
fore the term ‘ scamindd-ri’ became subdivided into ‘ kh^lis * 
(simple), where there is still one individual landlord, and 
‘mushtarka* (joint), where there is a body of descendants 
enjoying rights as co-sharers. 

Ill the same way, ^ pattid^ri ’ was meant to indicate, not 
merely that the family had divided the shares in the soil, 
but that the property was held, more or less closely in 
accord with the equal fractional shares of the law and 
custom of inheritance ; if there was a scheme of equal 
sharing, but on some other principle than the inheritance- 
fractions, it was not a case of pattiddH, But now, in the 
Panj^bjthe term is more loosely used to include a severalty 
holding on any scheme of shares, where those shares are 
really joaris of what was once regarded as one. 

The term * bh^idchi^r^,^ as first used in 1796, properly 
indicated a special variety of landlord village. The 
bhdi^ch^i*^ was also strictly a landlord village ; it was no 
fortuitous aggregate of cultivators holding each his own 
plot, without reference to any system of sharing. It was a 
village in which a peculiar mode of measuring and dividing 
the land took the place of the inheritance-shares— at least, 
as far as the original dinhihUion was concerned®. In the 
North-Western Provinces, this sferiet signification was soon 
lost, — so tiQxxch so> that I doubt whether every one will 
remember or acknowledge how the word was first used. 

now means any form of village where 


* Or^ ft shared viU^g^ waft 

completely partitioned among in- 
dividual sharerft and formed several 
individual esstates, 

^ 1 mean that the original nHot* 


ment at founding, was hy thia 
special method. When the heirs of 
families in&ide the different lota 
come to succeed, tliey do so, now, 
according to inheritance shares. 
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poBsesflion is the measure of right, or where ancestral frac- 
tional shares were not respected in alloting the shares 
originally. As far as I know, the old or real hhS,idchdrd is 
rare in the PanjAb, though not at all unknown: most com- 
monly villages called by this name, are estates in which 
ancestral shares have been forgotten or in which the shares 
go by * ploughs ’ or by * wells/ and not by ancestral frac- 
tions. In the Panjd^b these latter appear to be much more 
numerous than they are in the North-West Provinces. 

The terms * imperfect pattldari' and ‘hhdidchar^’ are still 
kept up. It is the merest accident, and a oiicumstanoe 
perfectly immaterial from the tenure point of view, that in 
dividing up lands for several enjoyment, convenience has 
suggested that a part of the land should remain joint. As 
a matter of fact, a large majority of the villages in time 
became divided, and oftener remained ‘imperfect* than 
n^. For instance, a portion of the estate is let out to 
tenants, and the practice is to collect the rents from this 
portion, and pay them at once to the headman for 
revenue. It will often^happen if the land so kept is good 
(e. g. if it grows sugarcane), that the rents are sufficient 
to pay the entire revenue demand; and then the proprietaiy 
co-sharers have the divided holdings, each to himself with- 
out charge ; or (if the rents above spoken of are not suffi- 
cient) subject only to such a moderate rateable contribution 
as is needed to make up the total revenue demand, together 
with cesses and village expenses. In such cases there is no 
object in dividing the common. 

When therefore these terms — ‘ zammd4ri,’ ‘ pattidAri,’ and 
‘ bhdi^oh^rd/ with the meaningless distinction of the two 
latter into ‘imperfect* and ‘perfect/ came to be imported 
into the Panj&b, they had not only theii' original crudity^ 
but their meaning became still further modified — circum- 
stance generally overlooked ; so that their original unsuit- 
ableness to tribal villages has been in no way lessened, if it 

‘ See my remarlca in the chaptex on l^orthWestem Provinces Tenures, 

roi!(-io8 anfce. 
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has aot been intensified. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that some day, in the interests of science, a real 
census of villages — which could easily be taken — ^will 
furnish us with true data as to origin and the system of 
sharing which prevails. 

§ II. Certain facts extracted from the Statistics, 

Bearing in mind the defects of classification spoken of, a 
certain number of facts may nevertheless be extracted from 
the official tables, which throw light on oui‘ subject. For 
this purpose I take the Tenure Return in the Agidcultural 
Statistics of British India for 1886-87 (page 83), which 
is given for the Panjdb in a very condensed form. I also 
refer to the return prepared in the Panjdb in 1875-76 
{Famine Commission Report^ VoL II. pp, 559-68) ^ 

From these, we find only one great landlord estate (of 
197 villages) — that of the Khattak chief in the Kohdt 
district j another of thirteen villages (36,400 acres) is held 
by seven sharers. There are eighty-four estates of land- 
lords of moderate size, Next, the tables show 1609 
email ‘ zamindAris * of single ownei^ (a), of which 689 are 
shown as following the law of primogeniture, so that they 
will remain undivided (the greater part of these are in the 
Delhi, and Peshawar’, and Deraj ^t divisions). These smaE 
zamlndiris are nearly aE estates consisting of single 
vElages, and so might have been shown as ‘zaminddri 
^ viEages. The joint (zamindfiri mushtarka) villages 
(5) are shown as 339a 5 the ‘shared’ villages (c) held on 
ancestral or cwtomary shares are 4088. The viEages held 
on the measure of possession only (cZ) are 8568 j and the 
villages, partly divided, and partly held in common, are 
{e) x 6 , 97 cj^ — i.e, the large majority escapes classification: 

^ Tiiis return uses ‘ pafciud^ri ' for * In the Imperial Return 

Wh ‘ancestral' and ‘customary' (a) is given as 1334 villages, 

shares^ and for hold- (h) „ 3384 „ 

ings *by possession' oixly, but (c) „ 12)364 „ 

doubtless includes all villages ccdUd (d) „ 18,508 „ 

by this name in the Settlement (c) and (d) evidently inofude 

papers, whatever their intrinsic the partly-dividod villages also, 
character* 
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all of them really belonging to one or other of the classes 
(0) and (d) but to which there is nothing to show ; the 
mere accident that some of the land is undivided, is 
allowed to take the place of any further discrimination. 

These figures, prepared for two years a decennium apart, 
are so far discrepant as seriously to vitiate inferences from 
them. The lapse of time may increase one class and 
diminish another; but the want of real principle of 
classification will always make such returns more or less 
uncertain. 

As far as these figures can be trusted, it may be inferred 
from them that a very few of the tribal chiefs on the 
frontier have obtained large estates as landlords, that a few 
grantees and chiefs have acquired similar estates between 
the Sutlej and the Jamn^l ; and a few here and there are 
scattered over most of the other districts 

The chief tribal families have retained a large number of 
villages, as the corparcenary owners of single villages or 
even parts of villages, and they have retained their an- 
cestral or some other recognized mode of sharmg — a fact 
always indicative of strength of union or else of superior 
origin, and in either case^ of a strong ‘ landlord ’ feeling. 
The common rule is not to divide up completely, but to 
leave a portion of the estate in joint ownership. 

The comparatively large number of villages in which 
possession is (now) the measure of right, is remarkable. In 
mmf cases, no doubt, we may conclude that shares once 
existed, but have been lost in the lapse of time, by sales 
and changes of fortune, and by the .effects of the ^ giindmg ' 
rule of ‘the Sikhs, which levelled down differences, and 
compelled an equality of landlord' and inferior, to meet 
the burden imposed. But a large number of these villages 
are colonies planted in the last eighty or ninety years, 
where probably possession was always according to th^ 
ability of each man (the money, number of ploughs, ser- 
vants, and sons or relatives each brought to the work). 
In these villages (held by possession) the returns do not 
enable us to distinguish the real differences. In some of 
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them, it is doabtful, as I remarked before, whether we have 
a true joint constitution. We may have really a ‘raiyat- 
wdri’ village without any bond of union; or the pro- 
prietors of the village (or of the section where several bodies 
are accidentally united, as is often the case) may have 
a strong landlord feeling over the whole area of their 
location, only that either from the first, each man took 
and kept what ho could manage, or else, by the effect of 
sales, hard times, and other accidents, any original scheme 
of sharing has been lost and forgotten. In some cases we 
have a positive indication that a scheme of sharing once 
did exist, because it is still followed in dividing the profits 
of the common, or in other ways. The figures, then, so far 
iDustrate and confirm the general remarks made. But they 
entirely fail to give us any insight into the really interest- 
ing details of tenure, — what villages are held on ancestral 
(inheritance) shares, and what by shares on some other 
principle, and what is the nature of the difference. How 
many villages now held in ‘possession* have really once 
been shared on a system, and have lost the system wholly, 
or retained it partly — e. g. in dividing the profits of the 
common lands ? What is the origin and history of those 
who have never had any system of shares ? How many 
axe modern colonies and re-foundations of villages 1 How 
many (if any) are only aggregates of cultivators, with no 
real landlord class in them ? 

§ 12, Frem^vation of Communities* 

It remains to be noticed that, while the general tendency 
of the North-Western Settlement system is to preserve the 
village bodies, and while in the Panjiib, the Settlement has 
done this fully, and has even created villages, in some 
parts, combining detached holdings by granting a largo 
area of valuable wasto to be enjoyed by the body in 
common, still there is the inevitable tendency of modern 
times to pass from the stage of common (or rather family) 
ownership to complete individual right in severalty; and 
the frequent enmities that arise, and are notorious through- 
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out our villageHj are continuing cauvses of diaintegration. 
Fends and factions^ (especially to the north of the Chinab) 
are well known to the criminal administration as a source 
of rioting and violent crime ; and they naturally lead, or 
have long since led, to partitions. Among the less provi- 
dent claBses, debt, aided by the power of free alienation, 
is gradually transferring land from the old proprietor 
to the moneylender and the speculator of a non-agricul- 
tural caste : this affects the social order, because such 
purchasers must employ tenants. These, at present are 
commonly the old landowners them solves, who thus, under 
‘whatever circumstances of depression, still remain in their 
ancestral homos. 

Still, the villages are held together by one institution, 
which there seems no great tendency to oppose from any 
quarter. Unlike the North-Western Provinces law, Panjdh 
local law does not allow of ^ perfect ' partition, except at 
Settlement and for special reasons, and with special 
sanction. ‘ Perfect ’ partition, as distinguished from ‘ imper- 
fect/ indicates that form of division whereby not only is 
the separate enjoyment of fields and holdings secured, but 
the joint revenue responsibility is dissolved, and wholly 
separate ‘estates^ are created. I am aware that the joint 
responsibility is a shadowy thing, and is rarely enforced, 
because serious revenue default is so rare ; but still it is 
a reality, and it undoubtedly, in my opinion, keeps the 
villages together. Besides this, the Local Laws Act Mi iv 
recognizes a rather strong law of pre-emption. This 
valuable, as the otherwise disintegrating effect of the free ™ 
power of sale and mortgage can be counteracted by 
giving a member of the community, and of the section 
of the community, a preferential right to the bargain. The 
law iff not free from difficulties in its application, and much 
trouble has sometimes to be taken in getting over fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in the matter of the price actually 
fixed, or 'the truf^ market value of the land ; bub, on 
the wholej as regards village lands, it works beiiefici“ 

, ^ So much so that thore arc local terms used—' dhar* and ^dharddd/ 

VOL. ir. s s 
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ally \ Whether the power of self-government in social 
matters is on the decline, is an interesting question, hnt 
rather beyond my scope. I fear I must say it is. I doubt 
if the * panch&yat/ which is the essence of a joint village, 
has really mnch influence in the majority of villages, 
though it has so-nre, especially in caste questions, or offences 
against the united moral sense of the villagers. Questions 
of disputed boundary, inheritance, and the like, which 
would formerly have been settled by the panchayat (or by a 
free fight) are now decided by law, being eagerly carried 
from court to court. The railway and the pleader have 
facilitated this appeal to the law ^ ; while our fair assess- 
ments, and the value which land has acquired, furnish the 
means of keeping up the exciting game. 


§13. General Account of TeimrcB in 1873-73. 

The sketch of the Panjdb Tenures written by Mr. D. G. 
Barkley, C.S.,for the Administration Report, 1872-73, has 
become almost classical, and is quite worthy of being 
reproduced in extenso. It runs as follows : — 

* The great ma.ss of the landed property in the Panjab is 
held by small proprietors, who cultivate their own land in 
whole or in part, Tho chief characteristic of the tenure 
generally is, that these proprietors are associated together in 
village communities, having, to a greater or less extent, joint 
interests j and, under our system of cash pa^maents, limited so 


^ The right belongs, (i) to co- 
sharers in an unflivided estate in 
order of relationship to the vendor ^ 
(^i) in villages held on shares ances- 
tral or modified, to co^sharers, in 
the order of relationship ; (3I then 
to the whole patti ; tlien to aifiy in- 
dividual landholder in the patti ; (4^ 
to any landholder in tho village j (5) 
to oocnpancy-tonants on tht> land j 
aud(loi>itly)toanyocciipancy-tenant 
In iJie village. 

® I hu\o •*Kcwherp n^marhed on 
tho nso of tho term * conumniity/ 
It is nwssaryto caution the reader 
agaiSEt supposing that in joint 


villages there Wfuj over any * social- 
istic ' or ^ enjoyment in common ^ 
ideii of property. Equal rights 
were what was regarded as impor- 
tant, But no doubt tho settlement 
of all social (questions and even 
questions of euatom and law, was 
ouco effected within tho community j 
and the power of tho body to expel 
an obstinate otfonder against custom 
or the established order of things, 
was cDjHidorablo. Per though no 
power e\ev existed, formally to 
forfeit a man's share, things could 
be made »o unpleasant for him that 
he would be obliged to abandon it, 
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as to secure a coiiaii] profit to the proprietors, jointly respon- 
sible for the payment of the tevenue assessed upon the village 
lands. It is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, that 
if any of the proprietors v^^ishes to »sell his rights, or is obliged 
to part with them in order to satisfy demands upon him, the 
other members of the same community have a preferential 
right to purchase them at the same price as could be obtained 
from outsiders. 

‘ In some cases all the proprietors have an undivided interest 
in all the land belonging to the proprietary community, — in 
other words, all the land is in common, and what the pro- 
prietors themselves cultivate is held by them as tenants of the 
community. Then rights are regulated by their shares in the 
estate, both as regards the extent of the holdings they are 
entitled to cultivate and as regards the distribution of profits : 
and if the profits from land held by non-proprietaiy culti- 
vators are not sufficient to pay the revenue and other charges, 
the balance would ordinarily be collected from the proprietors 
according to the same shares. 

* It is, however, much more common for the proprietors to 
have their own separate holdings in the estate, and this separa- 
tion may extend so far that there is no land susceptible of 
separate appropriation which is not the separate property of an 
individual or family. In an extreme case like this, the right 
of pre-emption and the joint responsibility for the revenue in 
case any of the individual proprietors should fail to meet the 
demand upon him, are almost the only ties which bind the 
community together. The separation, however, generallydoes 
not go so far. Often all the cultivated land is held in separate 
ownership, while the pasture, ponds, or tanka, &c., remain in 
common ; in other cases, the land cultivated by tenants is the 
common property of the community, and it frequently happens 
that the village contains several well-known subdivisions, each 
with its own separate land, the whole of which may he held 
in common by the proprietors of the subdivision, or the whole 
may be held in severalty, or part in separate ownership and 
part in common. 

‘In those communities with partial or entire separation of 
proprietary title, the measure of the rights and liabilities of 
the proprietors varies very much. It sometimes depends 
solely upon original acquisition and the operation of the laws 
of inheiitanee j in other cases, definite shares in the land of a 

a B a 
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village or subdivision, difPoroiit from those which would result 
from the law of inheritance, have been established by custom ; 
in other cases, reference is made, not to shares in tho land, but 
to shares in a well or other source of irrigation f and there are 
many cases in which no si)ecihed shares are acknowledged, but 
the area in the sej^arate possession of each proprietor is the 
sole measure of his interest. It is sometimes the case, how- 
ever, that while the separate holdings do not correspond with 
any recognized shares, such shares will be regarded in dividing 
the profits of common land, or in the partition of such land ; 
and wells are gonorally held according to shares, even where 
the title to the land depends exclusively on undisturbed 
possession. 

‘ In some eases the separate holdings are not p)ermanent in 
their character — a custom existing by which the lands separ- 
ately held can be redistril)uted in order to redress ineq^ualities 
which have grown up since the original division, Between 
the Indus and the Janma this custom is rare, and is probably 
almost entirely confined to river villages, which are liable to 
suffer greatly from diluvion, and have little common land 
available for proprietors whose separate holdings are swept 
away. Even in river-villages, it is often, the rule that the 
proprietor whose lands are swept away can claim nothing but 
to be relieved of his share of the liabilities of the village for 
revenue and other charges. 

‘Trans-Indus, however, in the tracts of country inhabited 
chiefly by Pathan population, periodical redistribution of hold- 
ings was by no means uncommon, and the same is stated to 
have been formerly the case in some of the villages of the 
Pathan ilac^a of Chach (cis-Indus), in the E^iwalpindi District. 
The remarkable feature in the redistributions trans-Indus was 
that they were no mere adjustments of possession according to 
shares, but complete exchanges of property between one group 
of proprietors and another, followed by division among the 
proprietors of each group. Nor %V6ro they always confined to 
the propriotom of a single village. The tribe, and not the 
village, was in many cases the proprietary unit, and the ex- 
change was ejected at intorvak of tliree, five, seven, ten, 
hfteen, or thirty yoars, between the proprietors residing in one 
village and those of a neighbouring village. In some cases 
the land only was exchanged j in others the exchange extended 
to the houses as well as the land. Sinco the country came 
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wilder Bi'iiisb rule, ©very opportunity bias been taken to get rid 
of these periodical exchanges on a large scale by substituting 
final partitions or adjusting the revenue demand according to 
the value of the lands actually held by each village ; but the 
custom is in a few eases still acted upon amongst the pro- 
prietors of the same village, though probably no cases remain 
in which it would be enforced between the proprietors of dis- 
tinct villages. 

^Throughout the greater •part of the province the organiza- 
tion of the proprietors of land into village communities has 
existed from time immemorial, and is the work of the people 
themselves, and not the result of measures adopted either by 
our own or by previous Govoniments. Indeed, these com- 
munities have sometimes been strong enough to resist the 
payment of revenue to the Government of the day, and before 
our rule nothing was more common than for them to decide 
their disputes by petty wars against each other, instead of 
having recoiii’se to any superior authority to settle them. But 
in some localities the present communities have been consti- 
tuted from motives of convenience in the application of our 
system of settlement. Thus in the Simla hills and in the more 
mountainous portions of the Kangi’a district the present village 
communities consist of numerous small hamlets, each with its 
own group of fields and separate lands, and which had no bond 
of union until they were united for administrative purposes at 
the time of the Land-Revenue Settlement. In the Multan 
division, again, while regular village communities were fre- 
quently found in the fertile lands fringing the livers, all trace 
of these disappeared where the cultivation was dependent on 
scattered wells beyond the influence of -the river. Here the 
well was the true unit of property ; but where the proprietors 
of several wells lived together for mutual protection, or their 
wells were sufficiently near to be conveniently included within 
one village boundary, the opportunity was taken to grouj) them 
into village communities. The same course has been followed 
in some parts of the Deraj at division, where small separate pro- 
perties readily admitting of union were found. These arrange- 
ments w’ore made possible by the circumstance that the village 
community system admits of any ambunf of separation of the 
property of the individual proprietors, and by care being taken 
that in the internal distribution of the revenue demand it 
should be duly adjusted with reference to the reisources of the 
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separate holdings. They also in general inyolved the making 
over in joint ownership to the proprietors of the separate hold- 
ings, of waste land situate within the new boundary, in which 
no private property has previously existed. 

* In some cases the village communities, while holding and 
managing the land as proprietors, are bound to pay a quit-rent 
to supeiior proprietors under whom they hold. The Settle- 
ment is made according to circumstances, either with the 
superior proprietor, who collects the Government revenue as 
well as his quit-rent from the communities, or with the com- 
munities in actual possession of the land, who pay the land- 
revenue to Government and the quit-rent to the superior pro- 
prietor. In either case the amount which the superior pro- 
prietor is entitled to collect is determined at Settlement as well 
as the amount of the land-revenue demand. 

* There ai-e sometimes also proprietors holding lands within 
the estates of viHage communities, but who are not members 
of the communities, and are not entitled to share in the com- 
mon profit, nor liable for anything more than the revenue of 
their own lands, the village charges ordinarily paid by pro- 
prietors, and the quit-rent, if any, payable to the proprietary 
body of the village. The most common examples of this class 
are the holders of plots at present or formerly revenue-free, in 
which the assignees were allowed to get proprietary possession 
in consequence of having planted gardens or made other im- 
provements, or because they had other claims to consideration 
on the part of the village community. In the Edwalpindf 
division also, it was thought proper to record old-estabHshed 
tenants, who had never paid anything for the land they held, 
but their proportion of the land-revenue and village expenses, 
and had long paid direct to the Collectors of the revenue, but 
were not descended from the original proprietary body, as 
owners of * their own holdings, while not participating in the 
common rights and liabilities of the proprietary community. 
Except in the Jihlam and HAwalpindl districts, whore a small 
quit-rent was imposed, these inferior proprietors were not 
required to pay axiytbing in excess of their proportion of the 
Government revenue and other village charges. In Gujr^t, 
at the time of the first regular Settlement, this class held no 
less than xo per cent, of the total cultivated area, and in 
EdwalpindC it paid 9 per cent* of the revenue. In Rawal- 
pindi the persons recorded as proprietors of their own holdings 
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only, were in some cases the rej) resent atives of the original 
proprietary body, jagirdars h«aving established proprietary 
rights over what were formerly the common lands of the 
village, 

‘In Multan and Muzaffargarb, and perhaps in some other 
districts in the south of the Panjab, a class of proprietors 
distinct from the owners of the land is found under the name 
of Chakdar, Silandar, or Kasurkhwar. These are the owners 
of wells, or occasionally of irrigation channels, constructed at 
their expense in land belonging to others. They possess 
hereditary and transferable rights, both in the well or irriga- 
tion channel and in the cultivation of the field irrigated from 
it. . . , They are generally entitled to arrange for the cultiva- 
tion, paying a small fixed proportion of the produce to the 
proprietor, and being responsible for tho Goyommont reyenue. 
Sometimes, however, the management of the property has 
been made over to the proprietor, who pays the Government 
revenue, and the Chakdar receives from him a fixed proportion 
of the produce called liag^ leaser. Or a third party may manage 
the property, paying the Government revenue and the haq 
Jeasur, out of which the Chakdar pays the proprietor's allow- 
ance. 

‘ In E^walpindi also there is a small class of well-proprietors 
in the position of middlemen, paying cash-rent to the owner of 
the land and receiving a grain-rent from the cultivator.* 

§ 14. Pavjdb. — Teyiures classified. 

This able sketch is, however, not sufficiently detailed to 
enable me to adopt it for the entire satisfaction of the 
student's requirements in this chapter. We must therefore 
endeavour to fix on some plan by which we can look into 
the land-tenures a little more closely. Village-tenures are 
our main subject; otW tenures, such as the revenue-free 
estates, and those which are sometimes called the ‘ double * 
or taluqd^ri tenures, will be easily disposed of. 

On the whole, a geographical distribution of our subject 
will, J think, he the best. 
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^ 15. Division of the Co^intry into Gvoujye for Study. 

If, for instance, we start from the north-west frontiei’, 
we find the districts of Hazara, Peshd-war^ Kohat, Bannti, 
and the Derajath all marked by similar features — compara- 
tively modern conquest by Muhain3tnadan tribes (converts 
of a few centuries back). 

Tins ‘ Frontier Tract/ as I call it, really extends down as 
far as the Salt Range, and includes the Rawalpindi district. 
Of course, it is not sharply defined. When, for instance, 
we come to tlie south- western pai’t of the frontier, we find 
ourselves approaching tenures closely resembling those of 
Sindh, and largely afieebed by those special customs which 
arise wlien cultivation is only possible on a strip of land in 
the vicinity of a river, and in which inundation-canals and 
wells (to support this somewhat precarious mode of irriga- 
tion) are the necessary requisites of agriculture. In other 
words, in one direction our frontier tract joins on with 
another marked tenure-zone, — that formed by the districts 
of Multdn and Mu^affargarh, where peculiar customs of 
canal and well irrigation, and a frequent absence of vil- 
lage organization, are the distinctive features. This latter 
I have called the ‘ Southern River-country* If, again, 
we return to that part of the frontier tract which comes 
down as far as Jihlam and Shahpur — ^the line of the 
* Salt Range ' hills — we shall find that the more dis- 
tinctively noiihern Muhammadan tribes begin to disappear, 
and that we have more and more to do with Jats, Gujars, 
Rajput clans, and other tribes, such as inhabit the Central 
region^ the latter including (generally) Gujrdb, Gujr^nwala, 
Jhang, Montgomery, and Lahore, also Sialkot, Amritsar, 
Qtird^spur, Hushyirpur, and Jalandhar. 

The m-Sutlef districts — Firozpui’, Ludidna, Ambala — 

* O^iia plaval, term mdicatos the ^ This name is still retained in 
two dijatnets— Dera (oamp or halt- use j it points back to a time 
Ing-plaoej Ibhi^I Kh^n and Dora when the Sutlej was regarded as a 
Ohdxl ipriSu. The Derajat division sort of outer boundary, and the 
(Commiasionership) includes, with districts ^on this side' were so 
these two, the neighbouring dis- called with reference to the capital 
Mets, called Bannu and Muxahai^- and to the bulk - of the British do- 
garh, four in all, minions to the south-east of the 
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hardly form a distioefc group, .but aa they have a few 
specialities, and are geographically distinct, it is convenient 
to separate them. 

It is convenient also to separate the Delhi didricts 
and the South-East frontier strip, partly for historical 
reasons, but also on account of some peculiarities of tenure. 

Lastly, the hill districts — Kangi’a and Kulu, to which I 
may add the Simla States (though they are foreign terri- 
tory) — exhibit distinctive features. This division I eall 
the Himalayan States. 

I shall accordingly endeavour to give a rei>um(i of the more 
important facts ^ regarding the tenures in the following 
order : — 

(i) The North-West Frontier Tract. 

(:a) The Southern River-country. 

(3) The Central districts. 

(4) The cis-Sutlej districts. 

(5) The Delhi districts, or South-East Frontier. 

(6) The Himalayan States. 


Section II, — The North-West Frontier Tract. 

§ I. General Features. 

The genei'al features which distinguish the frontier 
districts are, that most of them are occupied chiehy by 
Muhammadan tribes These are of comparatively recent 
origin, coming, some of them before, some of them with> 
the different waves of PathUn and Afghan invasion^ some 
are as late as the Mughal Empire. 

They have a regular organization of chiefs, called by 
different names in different tribes. The Tumandd-r or the 
Malik is the greater or tribal chief, and the ^an-or Arbab the 

nver. Wlien Jillandhar and Kiln- inlioritanc©') ; and they invariably 
gi’a were acquired, tliey were called follow cuatoms of tluur own 
^ the trana-Sutloj ' districts, (wliich they aomotimea imagine 

' My chief authorities being the and aaaort io ho the Muhammadan, 
various S. Rs, and (iasetUer^, law 1) The exclusion of females 

^ The tribes tliough Muhamma- wholly or to a limited extent (he, 
dan, are mostly very ignorant of allowing a share till marriage) is a 
the regular legal system of the common feature. 

Muhammadan, creed (especially of 
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sectional chief. It does not appear, as far as I can make 
out, whether these chiefs (as such) had separate demesnes 
or estates allotted to them. 

But as far as any of the reports deal with the subject, it 
may be gathered that the chiefs were not in any sense 
landlords over the members of their own tribe ; but they 
appear to have been allotted villages and lands of their 
own, as private estates — their tribal share as heads of 
families — and also to have had certain rights and perhaps 
grain or other dues paid them in virtue of their chiefship 
by all the villages of their own tribe. 

We find, however, Jats in several of the districts, and 
Gujars and Rajputs also ; and some of the now Muhamma- 
dan txiboa are ceitainly of the same origin. 

With 80 many different tribes all occupying limited 
areas, we naturally expect to find great differences in the 
terms used to describe tenures, shares, &c. In some cases it 
would appear that the same words have different, or some- 
what different, meanings in different localities. Customs 
also differ in detail between tribe and tribe, while the main 
features are generally similar. 

It is, perhaps, hardly surprising to find that in these 
tracts the right by co7iqiced constitutes the strongest form 
of right; audit is spoken of, not by. any term indicating 
the use of force, but by the term ^ wirisat' or inheritance^. 
The same word, in another form, will be found in Kangri and 
the Simla hills, and there also the origin of landed-right is 
in conquest, followed by the labour of founding villages 
and clearing the waste. The word is Arabic and indicates 
* inheritance ' simply* Possibly it may not have been used 
by the actual conquerors, but by their descendants, who 
inherited what they regarded as peculiarly their own, since 
it owed its origin to irresistible ' might,* which — in Oriental 
countries especially — is ^ right.* 

^ lu tUo earlier tribes of the Cen- not ufle * winlsat ’ (or any similar 
tral Panjdb, though, no doubt, the term) as the general term for pro- 
origin ol their right la the same, prietary right ; they use the Arable 
feha conquest was so long ago, that torm ^juilkiyab.* 
it is for^tten ; tho land-owners do 
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We shall presently notice that in Hazlra, owing to cLr- 
cumstanceSj and also to the necessity imposed by the Sikh 
system, other persons, besides the descendants of the 
conquering tribes, held the tribal lands, and that they did 
so for so long and under such circumstances, that they 
invented a term to indicate what we should call their 
‘prescriptive’ right or title. But this right was never con- 
fused with the *wirdsat’ which belonged only to the 
conquering and superior families. 

The conquerors, even when they were mere tribesmen 
holding a small subdivided lot which they wore driven to 
cultivate with their own hands, never lost the sense of 
superiority and lordship ; this it was that led to the dis- 
tinction specially noticed in Rawalpindi and Jihlam (but 
doubtless all over the northern portion of the province) 
between the ‘ sahu ' or gentry and the ‘ Jat ' and other 
common cultivators, called here by that much-burdened 
term ‘ zammd^r " — common ‘ holder of land/ It was this 
feeling of martial superiority that enabled the families in 
viJlagea to keep their proprietary right alive and claim it 
when the British land-settlement gave them the oppor- 
tunity, after years of Sikh rule, under which every land- 
holder was treated as equal, being regarded aa a revenue- 
producing machine, and no one’s rights in particular being 
much discriminated or cared for. Nor does this remark 
apply only to the frontier districts; a strong sense of 
proprietorship is the common characteristic (of course to 
a varying extent) of the land-owning families — some with 
less pretensions to ‘ gentility/ or to high origin — in ShShpur, 
Gujr&nw^la, Gujrdt, and indeed in most districts, as far as 
the limits of the province : in Karn£, for instance, the 
Rajput proprietors have always successfully resisted the 
encroachments of the Mand^l and other over-lords. 

While speaking of the terms used to denote landed right, 
I may mention that the Afghan proprietary farther dia- 
tinguish their landholdings as ‘ daftar * (that which . is 
iascribed in the roll)* 
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§ 2. Tribal Divkions of Land* 

The tribal allotmeiLt — the site of the conquest and settle- 
ment of the entire tribe — is generally known as the ’ilaqa* 
daftar ' among Afghan tribes). It may be compared with 
the taluqa (a word derived from the same root as ildqa), 
which indicates the portions of country allotted to the 
lordship of the difterent Sikh chiefs under their original 
constitution, and which afterwards were retained as local 
divisions for administrative purposes, when the confe- 
deracy fell under the power of Maharfija Ranjit Singh. 

The methods of dividing the ^ Tlaqa ’ are various ; but a 
regular division and subdivision are every where noticeable. 
Except in limited tracts where the local conditions specially 
invited such a couise, we have no trace of a common hold- 
ing and cultivation, and a general division of the harvest. 
I do not know whether such a stage may be inferred, but 
we have absolutely no evidence of it. The tribal holdings, 
here and elsewhere, invariably show either a regular' 
system of allotment and division, or (in rare cases where 
land is abundant) each member taking what he wanted or 
could manage, without any paiticular system. 

It IkS probable that the tribal * wand ' or division was made 
in the first instance by some noted or respected chief, and 
was regarded as unquestionable. The whole territory was 
usually first subdivided into smaller sections called ‘tappa’ 
or by other names. The ^ tappa ’ was then — usually but 
not alwa3's — portioned off into ‘ villages ’ : these are often 
distinguished as ^ KheV — portions for a group of families 
probably forming a single minor branch of the tribe. The 
further division of the ^ village ’ is usiially the ‘ kandi ' 
(which would be the * tarf ^ or the ‘ patti ' of the Central 
Panjab villages); and the individual lots are ^bakhra.' 
These terms are only Jocal ; and different ones occur in 
different districts. 

§ 3. Method of Allotment* 

The inethoff of this partition W'as, however, peculiar. In 
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order that each ‘ kandi ' might have a suitable proportion of 
the different soils, good and bad alike, we do not find the 
‘ kandis ^ allotted in compact blocks lying in one place ; 
but first of all a ' vesh’ (or wesh) was arranged. This word 
signifies in Kohat, both the blocks of the different soils (ae 
diBcriiainated by the chief, jirga (council), or other 
authority making the division), and also the ‘rotation ’ .or 
periodical exchange of the holdings, of which we are next 
to speak. 

A ‘ kandi’ will have a certain proportion of its total aiea 
in one vehk and another in another within the general limits 
of the ‘tappa’ or ‘il^tqa’; and the individual shares 
(originally) consisted of plots scattered about through the 
different divisions. 


§ 4. RecUbtribution of Holdings. 

But even so, complete equality was not attained ; and 
consequently it was a feature of these frontier tribal settle- 
ments, that in lands where the local circumstances did not 
render it undesirable or unnecessary, a periodical redistri- 
bution of holdings — everywhere called ‘ vesh’ (or wesh)-— 
was made. It at first extended even to the main sections 
of the tribe ; and might he compared to two or more small 
states or countries changing territories. This feature was 
the first to fall into disuse for obvious reasons ; but the 
habit of exchanging lands between villages and inside vil- 
lages, lasted much longer; the latter is still practised in 
some cases. The redistribution took place after the lapse 
of five, ten, fifteen, or even twenty or thirty years. 
Peshawar, I find it noticed, is one of the districts where 
the * vesh ’ (a term I m&y now use without any attempted 
equivalent in English) was not confined to the holdings 
within, the village, but originally applied to the ^ khel ’ 
ai’eas also. 

The custom of exchange is not wholly confined to the 
frontier districts ; it depends greatly on the character of 
the soil ; but traces of it in other districts enable us to say 
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with probability that it web one of the early methoda which 
characterised tribal Bettlemente. That it indicates a com- 
munistic sense of propeii^y residing in the whole tribe, is 
sometimes taken for granted. But this seems to me doubt- 
ful, at least as the direct cause : if it were so, the rule ought 
equah^to apply to cases where there was no inequality, or 
where special labour was required ; but we never^ as far as 
I am ayrare, can trace a custom of redistribution in such 
cases. The ^ vesh ’ is not found to prevail where circum- 
stances do not require it ; for instance, in the ‘ ddman ' 
or tract on the ‘ skirt ' of the Sulaim 5 ,n hills (Dera Ismail 
^^an) where the fields are cultivated by aid of the water 
(and its fertilizing mud-deposit) from the hill-torrents, and 
each field has to be laboriously embanked. Indirectly, I 
admit, it may indicate a sense of tribal ownership — the 
individual right is not yet so fixed, that the periodical 
redress of inequality is impossible. 

§ 5. Steps by which the * Vesh * disappears* 

In other places, it is noticed that, besides the *' vesh’ lands, 
certatn plots were, on the ground of laborious clearing of the 
waste, or for some other reason, regarded as the ‘ qabza * or 
special possession of the holder, and were exempt from 
* vesh.* This is a step towards permanent holdings, , The next 
is when inequality begins to disappear, because long posses- 
sion results in careful cultivation, and perhaps in making 
improvements. When this occurs, a party in the village 
object more and more to the * vesh * ; and it is first restricted 
in area, and the period deferred, till at last it is given up 
altogether. Finally came the British land-settlement, with 
its record-of-rights and maps; a ^ wesh ’ cannot be kept up 
over the whole area without the trouble and expense of re- 
writing the records and perhaps making a new map each 
time the exchange occurs. This generally puts a finishing 
touch to the process of abandonment. The plan is, how- 
ever, still retained in alluvial lands, where there may be 
gain or loss from the river action or change in the moisture 
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of the soil, or other accident. The arrangement is then 
so natural that we notice it as a custom of landholding in 
other places, even where all other traces of an original 
tiihal allotment have long disappeared. 

§ 6. Principle of Division, 

The principles of * wand ' or division of lots are naturally 
various ; sometimes, we have a 'khula-vesh* or 'mouth- 
pai-tition/ by which everyone — man, woman, and child, is 
counted in the allotment ; so that a father of a family would, 
in the combined lot, have an area suitable to his wants, 
while a single man, or a childless pair, would have a smaller 
area. Sometimes the allotment is by the shares resulting 
from the inheritance custom and the place in the pedigree 
table. Sometimes we have other forms of division. I 
notice in one place a division, according to which the share 
of a man (asami) is reckoned at land for ten ploughtums 
(ghumdo), while that of a ‘horseman * is half as much again 
(fifteen ghumaos). In one tribal ‘ ilaqa * (ildqa Sohan) in 
Kdwalpindi, the same idea — of military rank determining 
the shai’e— is also developed. Here each share is a ‘horse,* 
and it is subdivided for family purposes into four ‘ sum * 
or hoofs, 

In another place in the Hazdra hiBs) the lot or 

holding is called ‘ dog!/ and each lot is subdivided for in- 
heritance-shares, into four ‘ pair or feet, and each ‘pair* into 
four ‘kharsandi* or toes^. But a very favourite form of 
dividing is by marking out the land into narrow strips 
sometimes not more than two feet wide, and appropriately 
called ‘rassi/ ‘ likhi,* See. (‘rope,^ ‘ line *). 

§ 7. Divmon in the vicinity of a River. 

Possibly th last-named sort of division originates near a 
river, and if io, it is a natural plan, and is observable not 

^ 'VVhic'h in remiu-'k^ble, as ihe natural sub-aharo would bo im to 
<iattl© having the lioof cloven, the each ‘ pair ’ or hoof. 
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only on tho frontier, but in other places also^. In the 
alluvial plain of the Indus above Attock (Rawalpindi dis- 
trict), for instance, wo find these strips arranged at right 
angles to the river, the breadth being -measured by the 
length of a 'chugga' or goad used in driving oxen. As 
soon as the region of the river moisture is passed, the blocks 
will often run quite in another form — perhaps transversely 
to the other lines, — so that tho eye can at once tell where 
the river-land ends. In the tract spoken of, th^ division is 
made afresh every year, and an exchange takes place 
accordingly. An exactly similar division (though I believe 
without any redistribution) is to be found in Liididna dis- 
trict on the Sutluj^, in what is called the lower Dh&yi 
tract, between the actual river-alluvium and the high land. 

It is obvious that if the lots were made by blocks or 
strips parallel to the river, the holding nearest the stream 
would be extremely precarious all along its length, and so 
perhaps would the second; the third would be exceptionally 
good, because safe from erosion, but yet well moistened by 
percolation ; while the lot farthest from the river would be 
equally dry and indifferent in yield. By the simple pro- 
cess of giving a strip at right angles to the river (up to the 
limit of the moister zone on 'either side) everyone gets the 
benefit or the danger alike, since each holding will represent 
equally a sort of gradation scale of advantage from the small 
frontage liable to ei'osion, through every degree of moistneas 
and fcrtility>tothedry land beyond reach of river percolation. 

The strips are not necessarily demar- 
cated all along, but are marked out for 
cultivatrion by a simple expedient; a 
plough is driven diagonally across, as 
shown in the sketch. 

§ B. OnuUitmi of Rights in the Villages^ 

In some cases wo find tho tribes exclusively peopling 
their entire ilaqa, cither having driven out the original in- 

* Stfo for iniitanee, the North- Hindu (Saiiii) villages in the Man- 
Wiesfcera Provinces, at x>. X43, ante. dluir Dgab. 

^ And so in certain low-caste 
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habitants^ or reduced them to an inferior poBition ; but most 
probably they found the country unoccupied or abandoned. 
Then the families to whom the lands were assi^ed in lots, as 
well as the chiefs in their special holdings, became the pro- 
prietors ; dependants and camp-followers, who always 
accompanied the tribe, though in limited numbers, being 
always settled as inferiors or tenants. 

As regards the chiefs \ in some cases, very rarely, the 
chief of the whole tribe (Malik, Tum^nddr, &c.) has become 
the ‘ landlord ’ of a great estate ; in others he has retained 
merely two or three or more villages. Much more fre- 
quently he has become (apart from his personal holding 
or family rights) the overlord of a certain area, by 
grant from the State : he takes part of the revenue as a 
‘jaglrdar^j or he has a ‘taluqddri* allowance on the 
revenue, gi'anted him in recognition of his superior 
position, and to secure his services and infiuence, A num- 
ber of chiefs have, however, in the course of years, fallen 
out of count, or (possibly) their families have by partition 
dismembered an original estate ; and now they will appear 
as proprietary bodies owning single villages. In this state 
they may sometimes be found to constitute a body of 
superior owners or * ’ald-mdliks ^ over the now existing 
proprietary village. 

The process of super-imposition of one proprietary body 
over another is not uncommonly observed. The later body 
may have so reduced an earlier one as either to make the 
latter mere tenants \ or, if ib has not come to that, then the 
original landowners are in the position called * malik- 
qabza’ — in which, though regarded as owners of their 
individual holdings, they have no longer any claim to 
shave in the profits or management of the whole village. 
This term was, I believe, invented in Eawalpindi (or in 
the North Panjdb) to suit the circumstances there, re- 
sulting from the appropriation of villages by conquering 
chiefs and the local growth of leading families. Once 
in the village, the powerful new-comers assumed the right 
of dealing with the ^vaBte 5 and what with bringing this 

VOL. II. T t 
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into cultivation for their own benefit^ and also getting hold 
of many of the already cultivated acres, they soon reduced 
the lights of the original inhabitants to a shadow* As 
years passed away^ this state of things became practically 
irreversible, except by the recognition of the peculiar rights 
spoken of. 

The Sikh reghne did a good deal, in some places, to 
restrain this growth of landlord families; and yet it was 
good policy, and, indeed, a matter of necessity, to conciliate, 
in some way, the most prominent men. A certain number 
of the chiefs in Eawalpindf (for example) were made 
into ‘ jagirdavs/ allowed a certain portion of the revenue of 
their ildqa, and wore expected to aid the ruler with a 
tribal force of horse and foot. But many others were 
reduced to being what wavS locally called ' chaharami ’ — 
allowed, that is, to receive a fourth part of the revenue 
of certain villages. We shall notice presently the different 
application of this same term to a peculiar form of landed 
interevst in the Ambala district. 

I have already remarked how strong among the frontier 
tribes, was the feeling of landlord rank; they alone were 
the ^inheritors.' But circumstances often compelled them 
to admit other tribesmen, at least to the practical privi- 
leges of landholding. Thus, in Hazara, the tribal land- 
holders found it convenient to associate with themselves 
strong bodies of 'tenantry/ either men of the country or 
living beyond its borders, whom they induced to settle. 
This was especially the case on border-lands, where they 
placed fighting tenants called 'lak-band' (men with 'loins 
girded'); 'and/ says the Settlement Officer, 'the great 
question was, not how much land the '' w3ris had, but 
how many haiidn served him^.' There are also many 
instances wlierc the tribal families wore averse to handling 
the plough, or, at any rate, would only perform the lightest 
parts of agricultural labour with their own hands. To 
employ tenants or dependants in such cases was a matter 
of necessity, Naturally enough, many of these persons 

‘ i?., Hazara, p. ito. 
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acqiiired strong riglitSj partly in virtue of the sentiment 
which attached to them as first clearers of waste, partly in 
virtue of promises inade in order to attract and to retain 
them. And when, for a long time, the Sikh rule had 
prevailed and they had paid revenue direct, and on an 
equality with their landlords, and as, moreover, they had 
paid nothing (and coxild pay nothing) in the way of rent, 
they were regarded, under our Settlement, as entitled to a 
very strong tenant-right. 

We shall also frequently meet with other classes of 
tenants located by the landlord (and sometimes by a local 
governor, irrespective of the wishes of the landlord), illus- 
trating the universal strength of the feeling of right which 
attaches to the clearing of the waste and helping in the 
foundation of the village. Religious holdings at privileged 
rates are also common : the tribesmen encouraged Saiyacls 
and other reputed holy men to settle among them, and 
frequently gave them freehold grants, known as ‘ seri/ 
for their own support, or to keep up a mosque or a shrine 
(ziarat), these latter being especially numerous in the fron- 
tier districts. 


^ 9. Waiev-Shares^ 

But no account of the frontier district.s would be 
complete wdthout a notice of what I may call ‘ water- 
tenures/ There are many parts of the dry hilly country 
where cultivation is dependent on a fevr streams that 
always contain water, and on torrents which only flow when 
heavy rain has fallen on the hills beyond, sufficient to fill 
the channels. Here it will be found that the water, and 
not the land so much, is the subject of careful partition, 
and of a regular tenure on well -understood shares. It has 
been observed of early tribal tenures in India, that it 
is not so much the soil that .is regarded as the sulyect of 
ownership as the produce. This may be the case especially, 
where land is abundant and of little value until laboriously 
cleared of tall grass and jungle. A similar feeling regarding 
the ^valer arises in cases where the land, without means of 

Tin 
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irrigating it, would be absolutely useless. How far this con- 
sists with the feeling of territorial right indicated by the term 
* wir^-sat,’ or with the ideas entertained by conquering tribes, 
I do not attempt to determine. At any rate, in the case of 
the water-sharing customs in Bannii and other districts, we 
have a good instance of the principle. Chapter VI. of the 
SetiUme%t RepoH of the Bannii District (Mr. Thorburn^s) is 
devoted to describing the system and the terms used in 
that locality. The water-shares ^ are sold and mortgaged. 
When the Sikhs imposed a heavy tribute (locally called 
‘ kalang*) they found that some persons were able to pay 
more than others, and the sense of the people at once 
supported the members who were thus able to keep the 
enemy away, and they were regarded as proprietors of a 
proportionate area; and a redistribution of the shares in 
water-courses was made to enable them to cultivate and 
so keep up the payments. A mortgagee (in possession) 
who was obliged to pay tribute for his mortgagor, became 
proprietor, and therefore, as long as he could, the mortgagor 
himself endeavoured to pay the * kalang.' 

Where these water arrangements are perfected, there is 
BO * vesh,* Naturally, here, the reason for an exchange of 
lands ceases to operate. 

The principle of distribution depends on the amount 
of water available. When there is more than enough, 
everyone extends his cultivation according to his means, 
and then gets water for the whole. But where the water 
is not superabundant, it is divided* according to the inherit- 
ance-fraction w'hich each holder represents in virtue of his 
place in the genealogical tree, 

* The '^ater-slmriug invol'vea two time on to a inan^s land, the dams 
diderent matters; one, the fixing hoing then broken down, Sotne- 
efthe jjharea of the water aupply to timoH dams are made of a oertaia 
which each iiotder entitled ; the height, so that when the water ex- 
other the regiiifttion of tlio eu'jtom- coeds a givr^n dopUi tho surplus 
tneanfl by which the water is must flow over tht> dam. 
diatributod. Tlie latter may bo by These details aro all printed in 
' heads/ one above the other, for statements of wator-cuatorn in tho 
leadhig off the water from tho Records, and arc ssomotimea tho 
stream ; oi by a system of dams and subject of very fcroublosome in 
dyko& by which tho whole or part conrl). 
of the stream ia turned fota certain 
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Even where the water is superahundant, it is common to 
meet cases where the proper shares have been forgotten under 
the necessity for raising the largest amount of produce 
to pay the Sikh revenue-demand ; but the old shareholders 
still form a sort of committee of management on behalf of 
the mixed community, — mixed, that is, of the real ‘ waris ’ 
families and outsiders invited to settle in the territory and 
help to maintain the estate. 

When the water-supply is only just sufficient, the share- 
holders have the priority, and their privilege of having 
part of the labour of clearing vt^ater-courses, (&c., done for 
them by the tenants and settlers, is enforced. 

If the water is scarce, the original founders’ families 
(those who excavated the canal, if it is a canal country) 
share strictly according to inheritance-rights. ^At most 
the water-lords regarded themselves as under a soi*t of 
moral obligation to give some water to lands whose owners 
paid a portion of the Sikh *‘kalang” as long as these 
owners did an extra amount of canal labour h’ 

Water-shares are in some cases (where the supply is very 
limited) sold q^uite independently of land. Thus, a man 
may have a piece of land dependent on rain only for its 
cultivation, and he may then buy a water-share, or ^ do 
labour and service to acquire it. 

Naturally, such joustoms arise where cultivation by the 
aid of rainfall only is possible, but is so inferior as well 
as uncertain, that an irrigation- share is really the right 
which possesses the greatest value. 

Some peouharitieg of wateir-custom in the tracts at the 
foot of the Sulaimdn hills will be noticed in giving the 
details of districts. 


J BannU S, J?., p. 95. 
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§ 10. Pre-emption and other GustoniH* 

In this country generally we find the law of pre-emption 
in force, so that strangers may be kept out of the tribal 
groups. The management of affairs is conducted by 
councils of the heads of families, called ^ jirga,’ and these 
bodies have been made use of in disposing of doubtful 
cases of crime under the Frontier Regulation of 1887. I 
have not found it described in exactly what relation the 
stands to the tribal chief, but I presume the chief 
is a sort of president. 

The reader will also find instances among some of these 
tribes of a ^ democratic * spirit, under the influence of which 
no chief is recognized, and equal sharing is the rule in land 
allotment. 

It will also not fail to be noticed that though, in a 
certain sense^ the area conquered by the tribe is ‘common* 
to the tribe, so that every one submits to take his lot 
and to exchange it for another when the period for a re- 
distribution arrives; and though, in a few instances, the 
entire produce of a particular tract is raised by joint labour 
and is afterwards divided out to the shareholders, the 
common holding is of a peculiar and limited kind, and very 
soon gives way to holding in severalty, especially so where 
the ^vesh* custom has been dropped, or where circum- 
stances made it inapplicable from the first. In any case, 
there is nothing resembling what we call a Joint-ienmoy, 
where every co-sharer is regarded as in legal possession 
of ‘the whole and of his own individual share.' 

There is always some method of sharing, or more rarely 
of appropriation at will, within certain limits ; and when 
the cultivation of the holding involves labour in embanking 
or canal-cutting and maintenance, and in clearing the 
juijglc, the idea of several enjoyment is soon, if not from 
the very first, fully entertained. There are very generally 
gradations of right, ^and the superiority of the original 
founders* families, or of the fii’st estahlishers of the village 
cultivation over the followers or outsiders admitted from 
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one cause or another, is strongly marked, even among such 
tribes as the Bdbars of Northern Dora Ismail l^dn, who 
profess a perfect equality among themselves, and acknow- 
ledge no chiefs. 

I may now proceed to note a few peculiarities that 
strike a reader of the Settlement Eeports, district by 
district. 


§ II. Peshdwar. 

Here are mostly Afghan tribes, Mohmand, Sialil, DaudzAi, 
Yusafzai, &c. They call their tribal lots ‘daftar.’ The inter- 
change between villages has long ceased, hut the ^ vesh ’ of 
lands inside the villages lasted longer. 

The land was classified into Svands * or similar tracts, and 
there are a number of such wands for division purposes in 
each ^ tappa ^ or area occupied by a main division of a tribe. 
The village head is ‘Malik’ by title and the 4appa’ head is 
called ‘Khan.’ The village lots are ‘kandiV part in each 
‘wand,’ so as to get an equal distribution, The ‘kandl’ is, 
or may be, further subdivided into ‘ tal ^ The actual share 
is called ‘ bakhra, ’ and the ‘ kandf ’ are contrived to contain 
TOO ‘bakhra’ each. A peculiar measure, called ‘jarlb’ (lit. 
a rod or javelin), with subdivisions,’ is adopted for measuring 
land, 

I notice that the allotment is remembered as that of ‘ Shekh 
Mali,’ who was the chief who made it ; all the lots ivere equal, 
and colonists who came with the tribes were admitted to 
shares \ 


§ I a. Kohdt. 

One-half the district forms the great landlord estate of the 
Khattak chief, who is ‘ superior proprietor.’ The district was 
mostly conquered by the Khattak tribe and by the Bangash 
tribe who came before the sixteenth century ^ 

Here also we have the tribal ‘tappa ’ subdivided into ‘l^el/ 
which have become the revenue ‘mauza’ or villages. The 
‘ JAel ’ blocks are usually large ; in the centre of each the vil- 

I Throughout I prefer to leave or by the pedantic course of putting 
the vernacular term in the singular the Temacular plural, 
without obscuring it by adding an ® Peshawar B. i?,, p. 85. 

English to indicate tho plural, ’ Koh^it B. § 38a. 
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lage site is fised, and they are called Iby the name of some 
ancestor, aa Nasrat-khel, Lodi-khel, &c. The l^el is here sub- 
divided into ‘kandr ; the individual shares are ‘bakhra/ but 
they are not equal, or ‘ mouth * shares (Ichula-vesh), but ances- 
tral. Observe here that in the two principal distinctions of 
sharing — the ancestral or inheritance shares, and simply per 
capita ^ — we have exactly the distinction which among the 
^ Hindu’ tribes makes the difference between the ‘pattidari’ 
(ancestral) and ^ bliaiachdr^ ’ (equal lots in some form), using 
these terms in their original and strict sense. 

In the Marwat ilaqa, as in T^nk, the ^ khuU-vesh ' or equal 
distribution per capita prevails. The Settlement Officer re- 
marks ^ ^ As the custoxn of vesh has gradually disappeared, the 
members of the village community have become full proprietors 
of these individual holdings. As a rule, the whole of the cul- 
tivated lands have been thus divided.' He mentions that 
villages have sometimes (doubtless to increase their resources) 
started new * hands ' or outlying hamlets, often cultivated by 
other tribes — ^Afcfdl, Urakzdi, &c., — who have sometimes ac- 
quired occupancy-rightf) at Settlement. It is in this district 
that mention is made of the custom of holding lands in * qabza * 
— that is, outside of the lots subject to paiiodical re-partition^ 

Each proprietor has part of hia lot in the different soil-areas 
(*yesh,' ‘wand,' &c,), which are invariably selected as the basis 
of division. Some common pasture-land is usually left, and 
where part of this is cultivated, the produce or rent is divided 
out among the proprietors according to their shares. In irri- 
gated villages, the water is divided in these same shares. 

But while the shares have been preserved in irrigated lands, 
those dependent on rain (b^rdni) have become held on posses- 
sion only, — each man broke up more or less land according to 
his means, and the principle of the first clearer's right gave 
him a elaitn to what he had so cultivated. The area of waste 
was large, and there was no jealousy about each man taking 
what he wanted. 

Indeed, I notice that in the case of one tribal section — the 
S^grl Khftttak of Shokardarra who occupied a great broken 
and rough country, each family settled where it best could, 
and cultivated what it liked around the place fixed on ; there 
was no son-grouping or allotment of defined areas. 

a?. » Id. 
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Tenants are here employed and never farm-labourers. If 
a naan cannot till his own land, he employs a tenant whom he 
calls ' ch^rikar ’ or ^ sharik * (partner), and gives him seed and 
a plough, taldng one-fourth of the produce on hrigated. land, 
and more on rain-cultivation (the labour on the former is 
greater). 

§ 13. Eazdra. 

"We have here a different set of tribes, Swdti or TanAwal in 
the north, Turin in the centre, and so on. There are also 
Awans, Jats, and Gujars in parts; and in the hills adjoining 
Eawalpindl, Diind and Karral tribesmen. 

Each tribal ilaqa is strongly claimed as * wirdsat/ and the 
non-proprietary residents are *t^ba*dar* (subject), I have 
already mentioned the case of the associated strangers of other 
tribes (p. 642, ante). A portion of this district is fertile plain 
country, and here the Sikh, rule made itself especially felt. 

As may be supposed, the Sikh system tended much to the 
levelling of all distinctions ; and the consequence of the ^ sub- 
jects* or outsiders having long home an equal share in the 
burden of the Sikh tribute has been to give rise to a ^pre- 
scriptive right * (as we should call it), described by the term 
^kh^d,* An old proprietor might have lost his ancestral or 
birthright land and held other fields ; but the distinction 
between the prescriptive right and the birthright would appear 
when such a person, at the Settlement, offered to surrender his 
‘khdd’ if restored to his ‘ wirasat^ On the other hand, if a 
man, not having an ancestral claim, had ^held his land in 
direct relations with the (Sikh) Slate and free of the dominion 
of the old “waris,” he would put a further meaning on the 
term “kh^d,” and use it to express Ins right to resist the 
re-introduction of the old “waris,*^ — or, in other words, his 
right to be himself treated as proprietor of the land in his 
possession.* 

It is not surprising, seeing what conflicts there must have 
been between the old claimants and those who had so long been 
equally recognized — for the purpose of extracting revenue— -by 
the Sikhs, that the Government wisely determined to entrust 
the discriminatiorL of rights to a very capable Settlement Officer, 
and provided that, when a decision had been arrived at (subject to 


^ a, R., Hazara, p. iir. 
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the approval and careful revision contemplated by law), the re- 
cord“Of -rights should be absolutely final. That is the distinctive 
feature of the Hazara Settlement Eegulatxon. It is also this 
same circumstance that necessitated an extension of the prin- 
eiplo under which ^ occupancy-rights’ were conceded to tenants 
by the general Tenant Law of 1868, and led to the passing of 
a special Tenant Regulation for Hazara. 

It may be noted that in this district we find the Afghan 
tribes distinguished by calling thoir holdings ^daftar/ and the 
TJtmanzAis by dividing the land into long strips (likhi),' 

In the hill-villages there is a grazing lot (rakh) attached to 
each holding, which after a certain season is open to common 
gi'azing of the village, 

§ 14. R&walpincU. 

This is properly a district belonging to the group we are 
describing, though part of it is much cultivated by Jats whose 
customs are of a diiterent type to those of the comparatively 
recent tribes on the frontier. 

The hills to the east and north-east show the Dund and 
ICarral tribes in occupation as in Hazara (which adjoins at this 
point). 

Among the tribes which conquered 41 aqa&,’ the prominent 
ones are the Gakkhar, Jddra and Gheba (connected with the 
Sfal of Jhang and the Tiwana clan of Shahpur district). There 
are also Pathan tribes, and the ubiquitous Gujar, as well as 
AwAns, who begin to muster strong in this region, and 
Khattars. 

The Gakkhar ^ clans, once very numerous, still exist in small 
numbers \ they established an overlordship over large tracts. 
Descendants of the chiefs now form the proprietary families 
owning villages : thoy are among the Sahu/ or gentry par 
excellence^ and will not handle the plough. It is among these 
families that the share of tho ‘footmen’ and the ‘horsemen’ 
were distinguished as already related (p, 639). 

The reader of the Report cannot fail to be struck with the 
power of holding together exhibited by these village bodies. 
In some villages families of different tribes settled together 
to present a common front against the' difficulties of the time ; 

' For an. account; of this tribe, iirst immigration, the Gl-akklxara 
art, * India,* vohvi. seem to havo been earlier than 
p, 186. As regards the time of thoir many of the frontier tribes. 
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and this feature is indicated when we find that the main divi- 
sions, Haraf’ or ‘pattiV are held by different tribes. 

Naturally enough the presence of conquering families esta- 
blishing themselves as overlords, in some cases led to the 
degradation of earlier bodies of proprietors. And thus arose, 
in some estates, a body now recognized as propriotai’y, while 
the rights of the ‘ layer ’ below have been recognized (as in 
Hazara and in Gujrat) by the expedient of declaring them 
^ malik-maqbuza. ' I have already made some remarks ^p. 641, 
ante) as to how this came about. 

In a few instances the cliiefs have become proprietors of 
estates containing two or three or more villages ; but rarely so, 
for the Sikh policy (like that of the Marathas) was to ignore 
overlords (who inte’^eepted revenue profits) and deal direct with 
village proprietors, tenants, or anyone else, whom they found 
in actual possession. Nevertheless, they had to conciliate 
the chiefs, and while they allowed some of them to hold 
their villages in /«rm, they more often made them jagirddrs, 
and then, gradually resumed the jaglr, left the gi^antees only as 
‘chaharamf,* — i. e. entitled to a fourth part of the revenue as 
an allowantSe, but without any right over the land. In this 
way the growth of landlord estates (other than the village 
estates) was checked. 

I have to note in this district, that at the first Settlement, 
thirteen villages which were ‘ pattfddn ’ — i. e. enjoyed in 
severalty — voluntarily returned to joint cultivation, selling 
their grain to the IDiatri dealers and dividing the proceeds. 
This is curious. Another effect of Sikh I’ule has been vei-y 
much to upset the ancestral shares in villages, and in some 
cases to necessitate the introduction of new sharers (to take 
part of tho burden) ; and such strangers were admitted to all 
privileges. In numerous cases where shares ha^a fallen into 
abeyance, if the revenue is light, we find it distributed by lump- 
sums on each holding j but then the profits will be totalled up 
and divided according to the extent of the holdings. In other 
cases the revenue is simply distributed according to the extent 
of the holding ; but in some according to the ancestral shai-es, 
though the holding does not in fact correspond to the share. 

The result of all changes as regards land-tenure, has been to 
sliow (i) a number of chiefs and others drawing a ^taluqddrf' 
or *chahAramf^ allowance from villages that are not, in any 
other sense, their property ; (2) villages held by the original 
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(conquering) proprietors ; (3) persons admitted as co-sharers ; 
(4) a number of old proprietors degraded by the conquerors and 
now called ‘ m^lik-qabza/ either paying only revenue, or else 
a percentage fee as well, 


§ 15 . Bann'Cb. 

This district contains several riverst for here the Kuram and 
its affluents join the Indus. There are hill torrents and also 
canal irrigation by cuts from the river. The peculiar customs 
of water-sharing have already been noticed (p, 644, ante). The 
Eannuchls are the principal inhabitants ; and though the district 
has known the rule of Mughal, Duranf, and Sikh in succession, 
it has not been overrun, as some of the other districts have, 
since it lies off the caravan route between Kabul and Hin- 
dusUn. 

In the Marwat ’iUqa, some land is still subject to * vesh,’ and 
in such villages land is not sold\ The ^wand* or division- 
groups of land of different sorts are allotted by ^ khul^vesh ’ 
or qqual distribution per capita, 

A large area of ^ kachchi ' or moist land along the river, is 
chiefly held by Jats, and the land-revenue system is the 
‘ fluetuating-assessment ’ described in the Chapter on Settle- 
ments. An interesting account is given ^ of some villages in 
this * kachchf ’ tract, where the land has never been divided up 
into estates. The Sikhs consequently treated it as Crown land, 
and gave leases to applicants who were allowed to cultivate, 
hut who voluntarily paijd to the Pathan and other previous 
conquering-set tiers, a sorl of rent called ^Osha-tobra ’ (lit, 
' plate and grain-bag/ i e. grain for man and horse) or ^ khiiti, ’ 

§ 16, JDera IdTiiaU KJidn, 

This district is dxstingxiished by the fact that the Indus flows 
through it from north to south, so that we have a trans-Indus 
tract and a cis-Indus tract The former, in flic norihj exhibits 
all the tribal features of the frontier (indeed, this is true of the 
north on both sides of the river). In the trans-Indus country, 
the * Dteian * or tract skirtinp the Sulaimdn liills^ is peculiar ; 
the land is only cultivated by the aid of the water which 
descends, during seasons of rain, from the hill torrents ; the 
terraced fields are carefully embanked (with great labour), 

* BannAS, R.,p, * Id., p. 137. 
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channols are constructed to let the water from one terrace 
to another ; and the object is to collect the water on the held 
in a considerable volume and let it soak in, By virtue of this 
one soaking a crop is raised. 

In the river villages on both sides of the Indus, we find tenures 
closely resembling those of Sindh ; and they explain to us 
exactly how the conquering tribes established (what is here 
as in Sindh, locally called) a ^ zamfndAri ^ or overlord claim 
over large tracts of oountiy— a claim which found expression 
in the exaction of a peculiar sort of fee or rent from thevillages. 
At the present day this state of things appears to mark the 
decay of the tribal overlord’s power. The actual well-sinkers 
and cultivators form the real proprietary ; but still the force of 
custom inclines them to recognize the overlord and pay him 
a tribute or rent. The superior right is spoken of as the 
* wir^sat zamind^l/ 

§ 17. Iforthern Part of the District 

Noticing now the different parts of the district in succession, 
we begin with the north, where we find the land-gi’oups as 
occupied by the tribes, or main sections of tribes, called ^ had ’ ^ 
(not tappa). 

Among the Patlidn tribes we find the *had* divided into 
cultivating lots, and outlying portions made over to tenants, 
whose rents are divided among the tribal families* 

The hill cultivation (above described) is naturally marked by 
some peculiarities ; the cultivator who laboured at making the 
embankment round the fields, if not the owner, is a tenant 
with fixed rights. As it is an object to prepare the land and 
sow the seed as soon as possible after the field has got its 
soaking from the torrent, large areas are undertaken simul- 
taneously by companies of ploughmen called * halara,’ and the 
produce is divided according to ploughs j but the person (or his 
representative) who made the embatikmeut is allowed an extra 
share called ^miia-jora ’ (lit, tho shoi’o of the dead yoke of oxen), 
on the fiction that this person also contributed the labour of a 
yoke of oxen to the cultivation, only that they are not among 
tho living lot that actually prepared tho soil, bub had existed 
at a former time. Men who supply labour in repairing the 


^ Had is simply the Arabic for ‘ Boundary.* 
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banks, keeping the channels in worldng order, &c., but have 
no cattle, get a smaller share, as ‘ nim-wul/ * pao-wal/ &c. 

In this class may be mentioned tho Gandapur tribe, who 
also cultivate by the aid of the ^ dagar ’ or torrent-water. They 
divide the land into ' nalas/ I suppose (as ‘ nala' is the com- 
mon word for a stream or torrent bed), that the main ravines, 
with the extent of land that can be terraced on either side, 
form natural divisions of territory. The tribe has six ^ nala V 
and each is subdivided into 6000 ‘daddi’ or shares. But 
they have to alter tho number, when the number of sub-sec- 
tions and families is such, that it will not divide evenly into 
6000 j and then irregular shares or ‘kacheha daddi' result as 
well as ‘ imkka ^ or full shares. The shares, as usual, consist 
of plots scattered all over tho ‘ nala ’ to secure equality of soil 
advantages. Among these people, as in some other parts, I 
notice that tho cultivation is sometimes managed by a soH of 
mortgagee who makes a money advance, and cannot be ousted 
unless the advance is paid off ; such a manager is called 

* riiawadAr,' and he also gets an extra share (I suppose by way 
of interest on his advance, or for his trouble in managing)* 
which is called ^niiia-jora/ a term I have already explained. 
It will be observed that here we have a case where there are 
no village grotiiiys. The whole is held in 36,000 single family 
shares, only divided into six ‘ nalas.’ 

The Zarkanni families of another tribe call their shares ^ tal,' 
and divide the villages into lots for cultivation called ‘dhar.^ 
The produce of the 'whole dhar is divided into three lots ; (i) for 
the proprietor; (2) for the cultivator; (3) for seed, for the 
plough, and for ‘kamidna ’ (dues of the village servants)'. The 
proprietors' -share is divided out according to the ^ tal ’ or 
shares. 

But the most interesting tribe remains to be noticed ; the 
Bdbar tribe occupy about iSo square miles north of the Midh 
Khol. Here is a tribe thoroughly democratic, acknowledging 
no chief, ‘and exceedingly impatient of any inomber of the 
tribe trying to exercise authority over them',’ Their method 
of allotting land is, as might be expected, by the ^khuld-vesh ’ 
or equal partition. 

The prhnaiy divisions aro ‘biili/ and those are divided into 

* gandi’ (or gundl % and this group is formed of a number of 


^ Bern Ismail £hdn S. JR., p. 166. 
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separate ‘ khiila ’ shares. ‘Each “biili’’ now holds its lands 
scattered about in largo lots all over the country,’ The water- 
rights are divided in the same shares, and are sold separately ; 
so that a man may have a water-share and no permanent land ; 
but if he has the water, he has a right to turn it on to any 
plot of (unshared) Babar land that is not cultivated, and the 
land becomes subject to a sort of ‘ servitude.’ 

It should be remarked that the Babars, democratic as they 
are, are yet exclusive, and ordinarily do not themselves culti- 
vate. Tho lands are often managed by labour-supervisors 
called ‘ mazdi\ri-khor.’ Especially in outlying* and easily 
attacked lands, these persons have obtained a hold, so as now 
to have been recognized as ‘ proprietors of their holdings.' 

§ 18. The Bet, or Riverain Land, 

In the alluvial villages on both sides of the rivor, we find, 
as might be expected, that we are passing away from the 
special customs of what I have separated as tho ‘Frontier 
Tract,’ and we find ourselves approaching the customs of the 
* Southern Eiver Tract,’ which closely resembles in its customs 
the Sindh province. But we are by no means out of tribal in- 
fluences ; the territories are still either those of tribes, or are 
colonies, started by heads of families who, for various reasons, 
migrated from their original homos, Thus the sons of Ghdzi 
Khan settled in a portion of this district and became the 
ancestors of a number of village bodies. 

In the whole of this country where the ‘had ’ are held by 
descendants of conquering tribes, we find the families holding 
the superior right * ’ala niilkiyat,’ over the cultivators, who are 
either conquered people or tribal dependants, or later colonists. 
All x>a.y a fee called ‘ jhuri' ’ to the overlord families (who are 
said to have the ’ala or the ‘zamfrulari’ right). 

Naturally in the great jfiains, and especially where 'the river- 
moistened land gives way to the ‘ thnl ’ or extensive desert por- 
tion of the Dodb, the ‘ had ’ limits aj’o vague, and the ‘ villages’ 
of to-day do not correspond with them, even where they were 
supposed to be known. 

We find hero tenants who* cleared tho waste and are called 

* (^Ihe word is written in the tho 'jholL' or Mapfur of grain 
reports. I cannot trace it in any mentioned in some of the districts V 
dictionary, Hay it be the same as 
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and iaTe certain privileges, though theii’ right is 
not transferable* We find also that persons would settle, and by- 
paying an ‘ entrance fee * or ‘ jhuri ’ (as well as the recurring 
proprietary due) would become * adnA mAlik ’ or inferior pro- 
prietor. This status could also be held by members of the 
^ 'ala-milik ’ body when they chose to cultivate, so that a man 
of the superior family might have his holding strictly accord- 
ing to the family shai‘e, as ’ala-malik, plus as much more land 
as he could manage, held on the ^ adnA malik ’ status (and 
carrying no right to profits of the estate at large). 

The ^adnd inAlik'was a valuable person, as without him, 
the superior landlords would never have been able to meet the 
demands of Sikh revenue-farmers and lessees ^ The adna 
mAlik appeal’s to have a sort of right to break up waste, and 
the superior cannot (by custom) refuse, unless he wants the 
particular plot for his own cultivation. 

I have already extended thi^ notice to too gi’eat- a length to 
enable me to do more than refer to the Settlement Meport 
(pages 85-6) for an account of how, in the cis-Indus, the four 
sons of ^azi Ehan started, with all sorts of dependants, Jats, 
Biliichis, Sayyids, &c., and colonized the river lands. Holdings 
were apportioned among the settlers 'by the captains of the 
bands, in large lots/ The original assignees of these lots 
became the ^alA-malik (zamindari right). But in the open 
countries more exposed to the direct power of the State 
officials, such superior rights in time became lost. The Euler 
would ignore them, as extending over an area far beyond 
what was apparently in possession ; and then to increase the 
revenue, he would not hesitate to grant some of the unoccu- 
pied land to settlers and cultivators, who, of course^ were not 
bound to the original claimant. 

All these tenures are very interesting, because (if the student 
will turn to the section on Sindh), they show directly how the 
' xamindarf ' rights there described ax’ose, 

^ Buti— a bu^li Qt shrub, lUdr name of * musliaj^saddr ' (contrac- 
(ffom indviiil) to destroy or remove, tora for a ^ hxed sum 'r^as the name 

^ A dusB iif tk«ae revetiuedcasees implies). Buclv a lessee is always 
is spoken of in this dii^tnet by the the worafc of masters. 
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Section HI. — The Southern Eiyek Tract. 

§ I. GeneraL 

The effects of former tribal settlements are still dis- 
cernible in these tracts ; but we hear less of ilaqas, and 
shares, and sub-shares held by families of the same tribe. 
The original conquerors may appear in parts with a certain 
overlord right — ‘'ala milkiyat’ — but this, too, is less con- 
spicuous. The noticeable features of the country aie, that 
cultivation here depends on the canals that cany water 
inland from the Indus or Sutlej (as the case may be), and 
on wells which are still sufSciently near the river to derive 
water from the subsoil. The desert beyond is uncultivated, 
or only casually cultivated on the fringe of the tract, where 
wells can still be sunk. This is the country of colonists, rarely 
or never fonning communities* The modern village is no 
longer anything but an ai*tificial creation for revenue 
purposes; the ‘weir or some group of lands watered by 
a canal cut is the unit of property. Where the over- 
lord right survives — I mean where it extends over a definite 
tract of land, and is not a mere superior right in a paxiiicu- 
lar holding consequent on arrangements presently to be de- 
scribed — it is usually a relic of some old tribal conquest : 
and if we could reconstruct the areas over which particular 
families acquired such a right, and the larger areas of tribal 
occupation, we should restore an earlier stage of society. 
It may be doubted, however, whether there was ever a 
general and widespread occupation and division as in the 
frontier districts^. I proceed at once to note the special 
features of the tenures of this tract, as illustrated in the 
different districts. 


§ 2^. Dera Ohdzi Khdn* 

The heads of tribes ai’e here called Tumundar ; and though 
we find allotments of territory to the tribal families made by 

^ It will be remembered that we a small army under a chief inakee 
may always have two kinds of tribal a local eonqiiost, and the reauU Is 

conquest. One where the immigi'a- only a limited overlordship over the 
tion is in suiHcienfc force to peoi>le original inhabitants, 
a whole tendtory, the other where 

VOX. IL 
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those chiefs, jao compact communities are formed ; the nature 
of the soil and the limits imposed on cultivation by the neces- 
sity for a well or a canal-cut, malte only small and independent 
farm holdings the rule. 

But WG have still every indication that the jorinciple of tribal 
settlement is remembered. And it is very marked in the 
tract of country between the liills and the river, known as the 
Pachad. Here we meet with some of the same kind of culti- 
vation as in Dera Ismail Khan— embanking the fields, that the 
soil may get a thorough soaking from the occasionally available 
water of the hill torrents. The custom of ^ vesh ' does not here 
prevail, except in the northern frontier tahsil of Sangarh. 
Otherwiso each allotted owner holds ‘in complete indepen- 
dence/ 

Hero tenants who make an embankment are privileged ; 
they are called ‘Idthmar/ Throughout the district we see, 
once more, the strong influence of the feeling that some special 
right attaches to the person (whether tribesman or not) who 
has improved or cleared the land. 

Outside the region of hill cultivation, and towards the river, 
we find the tenant called in to clear the lands, known as 
* miindi-mar ’ or * buli-mar ’ (words having the same meaning 
— ^ nnindi ' is the stump or root, ‘ buti ’ is the slnnib or bush*). 
In the Sangarh tahsil a tenant is put in possession of the land 
by the landlord tying the bushes into knots along the bound- 
ary of the holding^ The landlord's rent is made up of various 
payments ; the names recalling tlie custom of Sindh. We 
have the ‘lichh/ or landlord's share ; a payment called ‘jholi ' 
(a • lap-full ' of grain), and ‘ tobra ? (grain for the lord's horse — 
tobra — grain-bag). 

In the level river country we find the ‘ well ' or the ^ band ’ 
(strip irrigated by a canal) as the unit, and this is commonly 
divided inio eight ^bullocks,’ each ‘ bullock' into four 'sum ' 
(hoofs), and tiie ' sum ' into smaller fractions. 

Proju'ietaiy right is often acquired by spending money or 
labour on the lands. 

-The *kuh-mar' or privileged tenant who sinks a well 

* Kiv(^r lAnclH am commonly forms dense jungles ou the aouthcrii 

ciotlii'd wiDx a self-sown and ofUni ri \^or banks. 

flouHo jtinyle of ‘ptlelii' or tama- ^ ‘Jhiiia-band* may bo derived 
nsk (Turn’d a ffiflua) whieli comes from jliur or jlnlr a bush j but 
up as sorm as tin- land oonsolidates, more likely from jhurjl a kuot or 
Thu Mjaa’ ^iQfhaika) also twisvt. 
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(adlildpi of Multan) is also Icnown* And iliore are other 
varieties of tenants described in the Settlement JRqyort^ each 
having a different name which merely denotes some feature 
in the agreement, as that the landlord finds the hulloeks and 
the tenant the seed, and so on. 

Where the landlord lets la>nd already improved, he gets in 
addition to the ‘lichh/ a further share called ^anw^nda’ 
(=not wrought for), the share due to him for the labour or 
expense, not indeed borne at present, but incurred in the past. 
This was on the same principle as the ‘ mua-jorfi ' above spoken 
of\ Throughout this tract the Govenirnent revenue is called 
* mahsul ’ — whoilier grain or money. I have not hoard any 
explanation of this peculiarity, In these districts tho old 
division of grain was peculiar ; the whole lot was ^ khirmdn/ 
and this was divided into heaps, one for the * malisiU,’ and the 
other ‘rihkam* to be divided between the cultivator and the 
proprietor. In some places I notice that a heap (talla) was first 
put aside, which was a deduction from the grain that would go 
to the State and to the proprietor ; it being recognized that the 
allowance to the watchman, the weighman, and a few other 
charges paid out of this heap, were to be defrayed by the Govern* 
ment and proprietor jointly, while the other charges and allow* 
ances to village menials would come out of the ‘ rihkam * (i. e. 
be paid by the cultivator and proprietor jointly). 

§ 3 . Mumffargarh* 

This district, occupying the somewhat narrow triangular 
strip between the two great rivem, the Indus and Ohinab, as 
they rapidly approach towards each other to their point of 
junction in the extreme southern angle of the province, is 
essentially a river district. The tenures reseinl)le those of 
Sindh and of the cis-Indus i>ortion of Dora Ghayj KhAn, as 
might he expected. Indeed, Muzaffargarh was in the Matoric 
past held by the Samra and SamA Eajputs, of whom we hear 
in Sindh history. The Sikh rule, with its levelling tendencies, 
greatly aided in the reduction of rights to a cemmon level ; but 
still we find traces of overlord families taking their ‘ lichh * (or 
landlord’s fee) from settlers. We find these settlers called 
^Chakdar’ as in Multan (under which district I have described 

* Then the * GUuraifc* or tenant- of— (I'J tho inalmul ; {n) IiehU ; 3' 
at-will haa to pay a rout ooinjiosed anwanda. 

U U 2^ 
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them). Here again are ^ buti-mdr ’ or jungle-clearing tenants ; 
and here too the landlord claims his ‘ amvanda ' in addition to 
other rent, when he lets land already ^ improved,* to a tenant. 
There is therefore nothing special to occupy our further atten- 
tion. 


§ 4. Multdn. 

This is perhaps the characteristic district of the series ; his- 
torically it was also connected with Sindh. 

The cultivation is wholly dependent on the rivers, he. it 
includes actual sailaba cultivation (which is lightly flooded or 
moistened by percolation), that on inundation canals taken out 
of the rivers, and that on wells sank as fai’ inland as the perco- 
lation from the river exten^y. Tho district is surrounded by 
rivers; on the north is tho Ravi (just before it meets the 
Chindb) ; along the east runs the Chinab ; and on the south is 
the GhariA or Sutlej (combined streams of the Bias and Sutlej) 
which meets the Chinab in the south-west corner of the 
distiict. 

Throughout Multan we may find traces of the overlordship 
of certain higher families who either settled in particular 
places and founded the villages, or appear as overlord families 
in villages held by Jats and other castes. 

But probably. these overlords (Sayyid Ma^dum, and Gar- 
dezi Sayyid, &c.) were never very numerous ; and the Jat 
(iiiltivators and other settlers were able to hold their own. II 
is always the practice of superior tribes to call in the aid of 
tiuisiders, who soon obtain the ^ adna * or inferior proprietary 
position. In the days of the Sikh rule, when Bfwan Sawan 
Mai was in power, this district was well governed, but still on 
the principle of dealing direct with the cultivators of all grades, 
owners and tenants alike ; accordingly, the State everywhere 
assumed the right to the uncultivated waste and the State 
oflicers dug canals wherever possible, and settled their own 
grantees on cultivating lots. Such cultivators were called 
(equally with tenants located by the landlord families) chakdAr 
(i. 0. * holder * of a chah or ^ lot ^ *). 

The result is, that of tho whole series of cultivating holdings 
which were formed or compacted at Settlement, by allotting 

* Biifc this word is also referred to sunk before cuifciyation. would bo 
*chak/ the woodwork of the Persiim poasiblo. 
whuel for a well, ■whicb. must bo 
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waste to each, into mauxas® or villageri— about ?g per cent, 
are held by landlord-families, and 75 per cent, are groups of 
independent landholderfe without any corninon interest, except 
that of the waste which was given to them jointly. 

*In the tracts near the rivers/ Ba3^s Mr. Roe^, ^the lands 
generally belong io Jat tribes, and Jiero are found regular 
village comiiiuuitios, some of which still hold their land in 
common, whilst others have divided it, and in most cases have 
lost all trace of the original shares. Away from the rivers, 
the villages are generally merely a collection of wells which 
have been sunk in the neighbourhood of a canal, or in more 
favourable spots, on the highland. In these there never has 
been any community of interest, and in veiy many cases there-* 
is not oven a common village »siio ; each solLba* has obtained his 
grant direct from the State, sunk his well, and erected Ins 
homestead ,ui)on it. Under our Settlements the waste land 
between these wells has boon recorded as *^shamilai-rlih” (com- 
mon of the village), but originally the well-owners had no claim 
to it whatever/ 

*But -whilst this is the origin of many or most of the 
villages, there were other tracts where a pai’ticular tribe or 
family was undoubtedly recognized as holding a “zamindilri ” 
or (superior) proprietary right over all the land>s, cultivated or 
uncultivated/ 

In short we have in Multan — 

(a) villages entheiy held by members of the old conqueror 
tribes : or by families the descendants of some former 
chief or State officer ; 

{b) villages held by various castes, outsiders admitted as 
settlers, &c., but old tribtal families hold the eupeiior 
title, levying a landlord-fee or ^haq-zamxnddrl,’ and 
maintaining a right to the waste outside the inferior 
holdings j 

(c) villages in which the chakdars (grantees and settlers on 
wells') have beeomo independent, and the relics of a 
* zamlndiiri ’ family only retain a ‘ haq/ levied from^ a 
few of the leells ; they have also lost the right to the 
ivaste, which is recorded as belonging to the land- 
holders in proportion to the holding and revenue 


^ S. B., p. 39* 
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responsibility of each (fia^b rasd hhewaij as the revenue 
phrase is) ; 

{d) villages — groups of independent holdings where no 
zamtntlar exists or ever existed, or where such right 
has been completely lost 

In the case of the villages where a ^ zamindari ^ right sub- 
sists, the overlord’s right is represented by his taking from the 
inferiors a fee called ‘ haq-zammdArf ’ (which is oveTatidai/ove 
any rent taken from tenants of them own special lands). When 
strong enough, they levied besides this (as in Sindh), certain 
cesses called ^jholi,^ ^ daliV ^tobra,' &c.; and sometimes would 
raise their dues by insisting that the ‘ maimd ’ by which their 
grain-dues were paid, should consist of forty- two seers instead 
of the standard forty \ In the (rare) case of villages where all 
the holders were of ^ zamindari ’ families, the head of the whole 
would collect the half-seer in the maund from the others as 
‘ Ijiaq-muqaddami ’ or chief’s fee. But if there were settlers 
and outsiders, it would be collected from them and not from 
the landlord family. 

Sometimes a village body would find it convenient to place 
themselves, by a fictitious sale or transfer, under the protect 
tion of a more powerful ^zamindari' body, and this transac- 
tion was called * hAthrakhai ’ (putting under tho hand). In 
some cases such protectors absorbed the actual proprietary 
right, and the protected then sank to the level of tenants. 

The ‘ zamlndars ’ (as I have already indicated) used to call in 
the aid of outsiders, called ^ chakdar/ and the same name was 
also given to grantees who were located by the State officers. 
But even these grantees, in the neighbourhood of a powerful 
zamindari village, would find it politic to conciliate the land- 
lords by paying a ‘jhtiri’ or ^siropa,* — a sort of fee purchas- 
ing their favour and countenance. The chakdar, subject to pay- 
ing the revenue (mahsfil) and this fee, became proprietor of his 
holding or * adn& inalik®.’ 

^ S, R., p. 45* This aggTeaaive half^a-see-)^ in the maund of produce, 

teadency of the overlot’d ‘will be It •vras at first supposed (and is so 

noticed as finding expression in stated in the S, ROi that a chak- 
tiiB same form, again and again, dor could be got Hcl of by repaying 
in other parts of India. him the co^s of his well and ex- 

^ The fee spoken of was xisualiy penses of establishing the cultiva- 

paid by way of an installation fee, tion ; b\\fc this was since recognized 

and there was the ' haq-mminddri * to bo a mistake, 
besides 5 the latter being usually 
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In the south-west of the district, the custom of ^adhlapi’ 
begins to appear. This was a modification of what I may call 
the * chakddri ’ tenure ; undei' it, a settler undertook to sink 
a well, becoming owner of /lal/ the well (i. e. well and land 
watered from it), while the landlord acquired the other half. 
Or sometimes the 'ddhlapfdar’ would have a right of occu- 
pancy as tenant on the proprietor’s half also — paying the 
revenue and a rent besides. 

In the south-east another custom is known ; here the settlor 
or tenant sinks the well, but the ‘ zami'ndar ’ remains owner 
and in possession, the well-sinker getting a certain payment 
known as ‘ kasiir-sil-chah ’ (= fractions of produce for the 
bricks of the well). And the well-sinkor himself w'as called 
‘ kasdrkhwar (or kasurkhor) — the eater of the fraclionsh 

Sometimes a ‘ chakdai ^ or settler instead of sinking the well 
himself, gives his land to a tenant, who sinks the well : in that 
case the tenant pays the revenue (and the overlord's if 
there is one) and takes his own share as manager and capital- 
supplier ; and therefore the chakdar only gets a small remain- 
der, called also his ^ kasur/ In the Settlement such persons 
were regarded as inferior proprietors, and the Settlement was 
made with them, the chakdar being recorded as entitled to his 
* kasdr ’ in kind. 


§ 5. J/iangr, 

Jhang is a district which, though dependent on the rivers 
and on wells sunk in the rieinity of the moist region, exhibits 
the characteiistics of the ‘ River Tract,’ in which I have placed 
it, less prominently. The cultivation -and occupation of land 
is along the rivers only, the rest is desert — at least till some 
great canal work in the future makes it othenvise. Of the 
cultivation, 30 per cent is ^ sail4ba,' i. e. on soil moistened by 
the river directly; 69 per cent is ^chalii/ dependent on wells 
which derive their water from percolation ; only i per cent is 
casual cultivation, dependent on rain, when there is any, and 
this is very precarious. 

The Siyals are a tidbe which hold a large proportion of tlie 
laud along the left bank of the China b, from below Cluniot to 
the EAvi junclion. 

The Settlement Officer remarks that the people are settled 
’ Kasur is the plural of the Arabic * knsr,* a fraction. 



on separate ‘ wells * — i. e. holdings with a well on them ; in a 
few cases there is an overlord family claiming'^its ‘haq.* But 
no trace of division and allotment of territoiy remains. Neither 
under the Siyals nor under the Sikhs^ were there any village 
estates with known or demarcated boundaries \ 

In this district we again notice the ^ hdthrakhai * custom in 
a somewhat different form. Here the ^ protector ’ became 
answerable for the revenue and for profit and loss on the land, 
and so gradually crystallized his interest into a practical tenure 
of the land, consoling the old proprietor with a share or a 
‘mdlikana' payment. Tliis ^hathrakhal’ right is heritable 
and transferable, but the holder cannot demand partition ; 
only his share of the produce is his own \ 

Settlers like the adhlapidar and chakdar of Multan are here 
called * taraddud-kaj- ’ (adopting the Perso- Arabic term for agri- 
cultural improvement). But there are many varieties of tenant- 
agreement®. The tenant, under some of the forms, gains such 
privileges and position, that it is difficult to say whether he is 
or is not proprietor of the whole or part of the well ; the test 
is whether he is entitled to claim partition ; if so, he is a co- 
proprietor ; if not, he is in the inferior position, no matter 
what his privileges or Ha freedom from rent-payments. 

In a district so situated, it may he well imagined that at the 
Regular Settlement, it not only became necessary to fix boun- 
daries and constitute the villages, but to determine what rights 
Were to be recognized as proprietary, and what were not ; for the 
Sikh rxile had ignored such distinctions, apparently already faint, 
and took the revenue-share from the actual cultivator, leaving 
landlords, or those who claimed to he such, to get what recog- 
nition they could in the ^hape of fees or rents. It was, as 
usual, a question of survival and practical recognition by cus- 
tom, In the Jhang and Chiniot parganas there was more 
semblance of village grouping ; in other places, mere scattered 
webs. The Settlement Officer selected the principal * hamlet ' 
or group of residences, and made this the nucleus of the 
* village * ; then an area of waste was allotted to it, and thus 
an estate formed^ 

^ Jhang S. It, y p. 54. happened under the Native Govera- 

* la this oa^eihe meats, remarks * Tkere were aa- 

called tsUuqddr, tairally no defined estates, and the 

* Bee p. 67. mauzas" in the summary Settle- 

* The first Settlement Officer (Mr, meat, were merely parcels of land 
Monckton), after stating what had payiugrevenu© under one denomin- 
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§ 6. Montgomery. 

Tills district: was originally called Gugaird, but on tlio 
removal of the chief station to a more convenient site on the 
railway line, the station and district were called Montgomery 
in honour of the late well-known and lamented Lieutenant- 
Governor, The country is so largely composed of vast tracts of 
dry ^jungle ’ that there is little to be noticed in it, beyond some 
curious habits of cattle-grazing among pastoral castes who 
establish temporaiy camps (rahnd, bahnd, or jhok for camels) 
in the prairie. The canals from the rivers on the north-west 
and south-east sides are modern, and the villages are recent. 
But what old cultivation was established near the rivers was 
due to tribes of Kajputs who are traditionally said to have 
returned from Hastinapura at the first defeat of the Rajputs 
by the Mnghuls ; they lied to Sirsd and eventually came here. 
They established landlord villages, the major part of which 
are patticlari or held on ancestral shares to this day. 


Seotion IV. — The Centkal Distbtcts. 

§ I . BistHcts intermediately placed. 

On leaving the ‘Frontier Tract/ and before reaching 
what I may call the Central Panj^b districts, we pass 
through the country about the Salt Range — the districts of 
Jihlam and Shdhpur. And these (especially the former) 
have a certain affinity with the frontier districts, repre- 
senting a transition between them and the rest of the 
province. I shall therefore devote a few remarks to them 
separately. As to the Central tract generally, when we 
come to the districts of the plains from the Jihlam River 
or the Chindb (say) to the Sutlej, and, indeed, beyond it, 


stion, but with no fixed principle 
for their union. Gienorftlly, there 
would bo one principal village 
(place of residonce) by which the 
naruo of the inahdl (group aaseaaed 
wii h one sum of revenue) would bo 
dwtiiiguished, with subordinate 
hamlets and outlying walls often at 
a great distance.* 

All had to bo and 


roasonablo areas to be recognized as 
villages : in the course of time the 
waste would bo brought under culti« 
vation, and the village would thus 
begin to grow into a real commu- 
nity, The allotment of waste, 
whore the soil is ealturable,iftalway8 
an important factor in building up 
a villagOj if tho character of the 
people is suitable. 
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we leave the country which was the scene of the immigra- 
tion of comparatively recent (Muhammadan) tribes, and 
find ourselves among a mixed population, representing 
much older tribal locations, among whom are intermingled 
other subsequent settlers, as well as village bodies origina- 
ting with the family of some single founder or adventurous 
seeker of land* The origin of these tribes has been stated 
(p, 61 1 seq. ) in a gen eral way. We no longer are able to trace 
the same phenomena of triballot^ still locally distinguished, 
or of tribal redistribution of holdings. The language, too, 
changes ; for as soon as we come to Rawalpindi, it is the 
Panjabi dialects, not Pashtu or Biluchi, that are spoken. 

Again, it will not have escaped notice that the tribes 
in the frontier districts are limited, local, and comparatively 
modem ; while the central Panjab is marked by the greater 
abundance of tribes which are not only older in time, but 
also have a much wider distribution. No one, for example, 
has -heard of the Gandapurs outside Dera Ismail Khan ; 
but the various families of Jata, Rdjputs, Gujars, and even 
the Awd.ns and some others, are not only known all over 
the province, but throughout Northern India, and oven 
beyond. There is at least one Jat state in Rajput^na, 
and Gujars and Jats conquered as far as Sindh and Northern 
Bombay. 

But though the Jat and Gujar areas are so widespread as 
to suggest a considerable tribal settlement, many other 
groups of villages found among them, are (by credible 
tradition) the result, not of clan or tribal conquest, but of 
the multiplication of single adventurous individuals, or, 
perhaps more commonly^ of families (comprising a father 
and sons, or two or more brothers and cousins), who, 
pressed for land, or in a mere desire for change^ had 
wandered off' from theii* original homes— far distant, and 
resettled in the districts ^ where they are now found. 

^ Indeed, it is quite necessary to hssi/ or similar evidence of a tri- 
caution tho reader jigahist too bal Mngdom, its origin is hardly 
hastily concluding that mry group doubtful. But very many groups 
of Jat or Bujput villages ia a relic are simply due to expansion from 
of a trilxtl settlement. Where we one or two villages. A party of 
can trace the existence of the ^chaur- adventurer brothers, fixing their 
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In the case of tribal movements of Jats or even of 
K^jputs, I have already noticed the fact that whatever 
organization (if any) the people may have had of Edjds 
and (g'^^as^'*feudal) chiefs, these have long disappeared or 
melted away. Wo have now rarely any traces of original 
plans of division or allotment, or of chiefs* and Kajds^ 
estates : and there are cases where we have what might 
be supposed to be the special area of a tribal settlement, 
but they are really the result of later movements, and of 
expansion from small centres. We have everywhere, how- 
ever, groups of descendants forming strongly proprietary, 
coparcenary, bodies, holding village estates. We have no 
instance in these districts, of hereditary Ed<jas surviving the 
Muhammadan conquest as ‘ taluqddrs ’ or ‘ zammdArs,’ and 
becoming great landlords, crushing out the rights of the 
village cultivators, and reducing them to being tenantry. 
The difference between the districts which I have sepa- 
rately described as the ‘ frontier tract,’ and those now under 
consideration, being thus generally stated, I may leave the 
further establishment of the difference to the illustrative 
facts selected from the district reports to which I at once 
proceed. 


§ a. JililoAn. 

This (and the next) are the districts which I have spoken of 
as forming a kind of link between the frontier and the Panjab 
proper. If we look at the return (Appendix VII) in the last 
Settlement Report (Mr. Thomson's) we shall observe that, 
while out of a total of 979, only 47 villages are shown as owned 
by single or joint landlords, and 74 (of the same class) are held 
in severalty, 858 villages are called ^bhalachM,' which, as I 
have already explained, means that either the villages are 
mere aggregates of cultivators without any natural bond, or 
(more probably perhaps) are distinctly landlord communities, 
only that the tribes were of that equal or ‘ republican ’ consti- 

home in a certain place, will often lages, who may or may not romem* 
he found, in a few generations, to her their common origin. Often, 
be represented by a host of grand too, a large parent village throws 
and great-grandsons and collaterals, off hamlets, and these grow uito 
forming c^uite a little circle of vil- villages ultimately separate. 
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tuixon wliicli resulted in an equal divisioxx and a several hold- 
ing, which was what originally ga\e rise to the term ‘ bhahi 
ch4iA/ I am not aware of any special causes whicli i>p(‘raled 
on a large scale, to break down shares that were once on an 
ancestral principle. 

It seems probable that originally all this country was occu- 
pied by the non- Aryan tribe of Takkas or Takshakas, of whom 
we have already spoken. 

That the T.akkas were afterwards overcome by and mingled 
with Aryan tribesmen, seems to be indicated by the existence, 
in this locality, of a Rdjput (ox-* half-blood Rajput) king called 
Porus (Purubhd), whose defeat by Alexander is matter of 
histoiy, Janjiia Rajputs still have villages in the district, as 
well as Awdns and Khokars (tribes of the same stock). 

In that part of the Jihlam district which adjoins Rawalpindi, 
the Giickkars (p. 650, ante) obtained the overlordship of some 
estates ; but the Awdxis held a distinct tribal territory (in 
Tallagang tahsxP). 

The Settlement Beport speaks of the tribal ’ilaqa being stiU 
known ; and we have here traces of the ‘ chaurdssi ’ — group of 
oighty-four contiguous villages — sure sign of a tribal settle- 
ment, or at all events of the exist-eiice of a governmont of some 
conquering clan on what we may call the Aryan system ^ 
It maybe in eighty-fours, — chaurdssi, — or half that, the *be 
alisf ’ (foidy-two) ; or the * chaubisi ’ group of twenty-four. 
We find similar traces in the Lahore and other districts. 

In the Jihlam district I find it noted that ^ it is the custom 
for the Ghakkars and other superior tribes to live in a large 
central village with all the village servants, while the Jat 
cultivators build small hamlets (called 'dhok' or *chak’) of 
from one to twenty houses, all round. ^ In the process of time, 
and under the Sikh reveixue-syBtem, these became separate 
estates. 

In this district also the Settlement Report remarks ; — 

* The column for the total area shows some villages which 
are small counties. As thoy are hona fide single estates, held 
by one joint and undivided proprietaiy body ; their size is 
really very great. L4wa contain>s over 90,000 acres and ex- 
tends over four miles by sixteen. Thoha has nearly 50,000, 

^ Mentioned in tb© ^Ayjni-Ak- ^ See vol. i. Chap. IV, p. 179, 
bari/ as the ^ Hahil Awinto.* note \ 
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and is ten miles by twelve. Kuudwal^ again, streiohos for 
nine miks and contains 35,000 acres, Another great village — 
Lilli — is now split up into four independent villages, but it was 
once all one and contained 22,000 acres, The people are all 
descended from a common ancestor^ There are a number of 
other villages also, each with above 10,000 acres. 

Altogether, we have sufficiently strong evidence that this 
district, after being held by Takkas and E^jputs, was overrun 
by Ghakkars and Awans and Khokars, and that their ruling 
chiefs held tribal districts (ilaqa), which have gradually, but 
not uniformly, dissolved into separate villages ; and that the 
distiict closely resembles, in the development and ckcum- 
stancGS of its tenures, that of E^walpindi. 

§ 3. Shdhpur. 

This district is in part formed by the Salt Eange valleys and 
tablelands with their abrupt cliffi-like sides, and in part con- 
sists of the almost desert plain between the Jiblam and the 
Chinab desert, that is, at a limited distance from the river 
bed and the continuous system of small inundation (and also 
perennial) canals taken out of the rivers for a short distance 
inland. These canals seem to be mostly confined to the 
Jihlam Eiver in the north-west of the district. 

A number of * Edjput ’ clans (converted some few centuries 
back to Islam) and now distinguished as Gondal, Jhamat, 
Makhan, and Tiwana, are the conspicuous landholding clans. 
The Tiwdna cloiefs held a commanding position and still own 
considerable estates. The villages ai“e strongly landlord, 
though, owing to the effects of Sikh rule, the old shares 
became lost and the cultivator’s possession became the mea- 
sure of his right. The different sections of the estates are 
distinguished as ‘ tarf,’ or locally * varlif ’ (a word, by the way, 
implying * turn ’ or ' change ’). 

^On the dissolution of the Mughal empire/ writes Captain 
(now Colonel Sir W.) Davies^, * anarchy for a lung time pre- 

^ Ooitipaie the case of Jat villages diate village grouping (of. p. 654, 
noticed {m this cliapter) in the sec- ante), or else whexe a small group 
tion on lioMak (pobt), and see vol. i. settled on a wide vacant space and 
Chap. IV, p, 112. Compare also, afterwards expanded and multi- 

voL ii. p. 135 (Korth-West Pro- plied. Thus one great estate (or 

vinces). Wo have here instances, one great village, if we so please to 
where eithei' a clan divided its call it) is formed, 
entire area at once into ultimate ® ShAhpur 8 , p, 105. 
family lots, without any intermo- 
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vailed, during which, the country became the theatre of iu- 
cessant fighting of tribe with tribe, varied by incursions of the 
Afghans/ *To this succeeded the grinding rule of i>ho Sikhs, 
when, as has been truly remarked, the tendency was rather to 
abandon rights — symbols more of misery than of benefit— than 
to contend for their definition and enjoyment ; and if these 
causes of themselves were insufficient to weaken the strong 
ties that bind the peasant to the soil of his fathers, the occur- 
rence at times of famines and other calamities would concur in 
bringing about the result/ 

It is noted that the ^ tarf,^ ^ patti ’ (or ' varhf ') that are remem- 
bered- have not been acted on for generations, and that since 
annexation, generally, the revenue and profits are distributed 
by a rate per bfghA or a rate^er ^plough/ 

§ 4, Gujrdt 

In the adjoining district of Oujrat, the state of things was 
very similar. We hear again of the ancient families (once 
conq^uering tribesmen) describing their right in the land as 
‘wirdsat,^ and we find chiefs partly acknowledged by the 
Sikh ruler, but only with the ^fourth,’ or ^ohahdram’ allow- 
ance already mentioned in the Rawalpindi district. 

The ^ Chib ’ clan of Rajputs (though never very numerous) 
appeal's once to have conc[uered and held as overlords a con- 
siderable area. They held together under a system of govern- 
ment by chiefs, evidently the regular system of Eiijputana. 
The Settlement BepoH of i8do notes that the tribal torritoiy 
was organized into four major divisions called by them 
^ mandi ' (or mandi and six minor divisions or ^ dheri/ They 
had, in fact, four greater chiefs ruling the larger areas and 
called * Rai ' — (which term ia still in use as a title of distinc- 
tion all over Hindustan). The smaller estates were ruled by 
chiefs called ‘ Thakar * itliuklier in the original ropoiH:), a term 
which recalls the * Thakur ’ of other parts. 

Tho RaFs estate extended over twenty-two (or twenty-four ?) 
villages, the * thukker's ’ over twelve, and there was a Rdja 
oyer the whole (he is not mentioned as having any special 
territory or of his own: it is however obviously 

possible, if not probable, that he had). The general resem- 
blance to the usual ^ ancient Hindu * oi’ganization is marked. 
The ruling chiefs have long since ceased to hold the position j 
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but certain families, now peasant-proprietaiy bodies, remem- 
ber that their ancestors had the title \ The Chibs, it is 
said, survived in their kingdom till Eanjft Singh broke down 
their power ; as usual, the chiefs are now represented by de* 
scendants who form the proprietary-communities owning single 
villages in a limited area. Here also, we find that the over- 
lord families have become intermingled with settlers and 
dependents, and their once exclusive privileges have been 
much impaired ; the effect of the Sikh rule and of Pathan 
incursions has been (as usual) to reduce rights to a common 
level. * Responsibilities,’ writes Mr. Tui^per'*, Svere imposed 
on the (village) founder’s kin, and on immigrant outsiders, in- 
differently. Under our Settlement an attempt was made to 
adjust the different classes of rights (for the old proprietors 
would endeavour to reclaim everything, while the settlers, 
conscious of long having borne an equal burden of exaction 
and toil with them, would claim equality).’ The result was 
that (as in Rawalpindi) the tenants and settlers who, though 
clearly not founders of the village, had obtained a strong pre- 
scriptive position, were recognized as ^ malik-qabza ’ (or * malik- 
maqbiiza’) proprietors in full as regards their own holding, 
paying no rent or service, but yet not entitled to share in the 
waste, or in the profits of the estate at large, or to any voice 
in its general management 

I must here call attention to an interesting map adapted 
from the Settlement Eeport (CoL Waterfield’s), showing how the 
different tribes once occupied the district. To simplify matters, 
I have united under one tint, all the clans (got) of the same 
tribe (gaum) which the original map separates. Only in the 
case of the Rdjputs I have separated the ChW (brown) from the 
other Rdjputs, in order to show how the Cliib rule broke up 
and resulted in scattered village estates. It will be seen how 
a great part of the district is held by various clans of Gujars 
(Kathana, &c.) and by Jats (Varaich, Tarar, Ranja, Gondal, &c.). 
The Gujars it was who gave their name to the district — 
Gujr^t. 

^ Soe Gajrat S. i?., of i860, § 67, gives the whole of the intereating 

® Panjdh Chmhmcmj Xttio, voh ii p. covrespondonce regavding the pro- 
31. (5 vols., Calcutta, i88x, printed posal to record, at Settlcmoui, Codes 
for Government h Thia book abounds o/T«6a? C'wsta face p. 566 ante). It 
in valuable evidence of the origin contains also valuable and intere&fc- 
of Panjilb villages in tribal settle- ing introductory essays by Mr. 
ments, and otherwise j while it Tapper himsolh 
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The disturbing causes above alluded to are indicated by the 
number oi’ villages that have lost their original ancestral 
shares^ and adopted some form of holding on the basis of d& 
facto possession* Out of 1430 estates, 980 are I'etumed as 
belonging to this class. But here the misleading nature of the 
term ‘ bhaiacharA ^ once more appears ; for all these villages are 
not ancestral estates -whose ancient share-system is passing, or 
has passed, out of memory ; the Settlement Bejports refer to the 
troublous times of Ahmad Bhdh Durani, for the origin of some 
villages, -when it is believed that many distinct cultivating 
groups collected together for defence ; and so these ^ villages ' 
retained an aggregate form, in which there never was any 
common holding or principle of sharing at all ; all are how- 
ever confused under the one heading. 

§ 5 * Gvjrdnwdla and Sidlkot 

These districts have had a history in all appearance similar 
to that of Gujrafc ; they occupy the upper part of the Kichnab 
Doab, adjoining Gujrat on the south-east. We find a number 
of tribes holding limited areas, which were originally tribal 
‘taluq^as/ and these afterwards were appropriated by Silch 
chiefs ; and when these were in turn reduced by Kanjft Singh, 
they became administrative subdivisions in the ^ khalsd ^ or 
Sikh royal demesne. 

These village bodies give various accounts of themselves : in 
many, if not in most cases, though they ai‘e Rajput, they are 
not rdics of what I may call the first or original Aiyan 
(Edjput) immigration into India ; they represent a later or re- 
turn settlement and colonization ; their tradition states that the 
founders had come to Gujr^nwala from ^Hindustan/ Bikanir, 
Delhi, &c, 

In GnJBXjrwinA the villages are mostly of Rajput clans; 
thus we have sixteen villages of Dhotar, twenty of Sekliil, 112 
of OhlmA (said to be ChAuhan Rajputs), forty-one Varaich^ (call- 
ing themselves Suraj-bansl (or Solai’) Rajputs), and eighty- one 
villages of Chalta RAjputs. These latter illustrate, what I have 
before remarked, that groups of villages are not always the 

^ Observe tlint hero the Voraich have lost casto by mixed niati^iagos 
claa calls itself Pajput ; in Gujritt or in other waya, and that the line 
it I’anks asi Jai. This one of the between Jat and Eiljput is very 
many iadioatlons that some of the difficult to draw. 

Jafes at any rate, are Riijputs who 
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result of a conquest by wliole clans or iribos. The story of 
the Chiiita family is •well told in Sir Lopol Grifldn’s Panjah Chiefs. 
They claim to bo Chavibau Eajpuis. One Ob at t a— said to 
be a, grandson of Edjd Prithl Cbarid — gave origin (in the tenth 
generation) to one Pherd (or Dlu'ni), who caiiio from ^Hindu- 
stan ' and settled in a village called Sidhlcot. He married 
twice and had eighteen sons ; these all separated and were the 
ancestors of the proprietary bodies who now own eighty- one 
villages. They formerly had recognized cliiofs of ilio different 
branches, but these were reduced by Eanjlt Singh, and have 
disappeared. Then, again, in the barren prairie country about 
Pindi'Bliattiah. a clan of the Bhalti tribe oamo from Bhatn6r 
(in the Cis-Sutlej Patiala territory) and, after working for a 
time as graziers in the ‘ bdr * country, foundod eighty-six vil- 
lages, of which Pindf-Bhattian is now the centre. 

There are also 132 villages of the Virak tribe, who say they 
came from the liills of J amu, and, if so, may possibly repre- 
sen t, either in a pure or mixed form, the earliest E^jput set- 
tlers in the North. 

In ‘this district a much stronger ancestral feeling, and the 
preservation of a scheme of shares in the estates, is observable. 
The villagers at Settlement sought to re-establish their pedi- 
gree tables and account for holdings that had (inevitably) been 
granted to persons not of the founder's kin, by gift, sale, and 
other forms of transfer. It is also noteworthy that here, 
in no less than 595 estates held on w-ell-established shares, 
where the holdings had ceased to correspond to the shares, 
there was a voluntary readjustment ) in no less than 389 cases 
there was a surrender and equalization made gratuitously, and 
in 206 cases, those whose holdings were deficient got addi- 
tional lands made over to them out of the common waste. 
There are three principles of sharing — 

(1) by shares in wells ; 

(2) pure ancestral shares, i.e, fractions resulting from the 

law of inheritance and the place in the pedigree 
table ; 

(3) the real old ^bhaiaeh^ra^ of the North-Western Pro- 

vinces— -lots made up of bits of each kind of soil, or 
bhaiach^ra-bfghas ^as they would be called iu Benares) 
though not known by that name locallyh 

^ S$o Table at p. 65 of Nisbet's Gujvilawdla S. J?, 

X X 


VOL. ir. 
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In SiALKOT WO have much the same features, though here we 
find Jat tribes co-existing with Rajputs and showing an 
undeniable connection. For while we have ManhA and Bdjti 
Rajputs sang^ we have also Bajwa Jots ; and here also 
Var^ich Jats^ though in Gujranwala the Varaioh are Edjputs. 

I have nothing special to add about Si&lkot except to call 
attention to Mr. Ed. Prinsep’s description of the changes that 
villages undergo. First, we have the tribes or families settling 
and adopting existing villages, or planting new ones in the 
waste. Then they divide, on ancestral or other customary 
shares ; lastl}’^, the shares are gradually upSet, and possession 
becomes the measure of rights However, the last ^ stage* 
seems to have been reached less frequently in Sialkot than 
elsewhere, for, taking the bhaiachard of the returns to 
be used in its extended signification of villages ^held on 
possession only,’ I find that only 633 villagea are in this form, 
against 2049 divided on shares and 106 still held undivided. 

Here, too, the landlord families seem only occasionally 
to have allowed outsiders to acquire shares in order to 
meet the burden of Sikh assessment ; and we hear of 
a class of tenant^onlY a tenant— called ^hissaohuk ’ — one who 
^ takes up {chuknd) a share ’ {hissa) of the revenue -burden, 
From old times, tenants were classed as W^si’ (or ^vasi’) 
(resident) and * pahi ’ (non-resident), A tenant employed for a 
single harvest is locally known as ^ opra ’ or * upr^hu ’ — a term 
which I have not met with elsewhere. 

§ 6. Lahove-^Amritsav — G'^rdds^gur. 

In these districts there are many Jat villages distinctly pro^ 
prietary, as shown by their claiming village dues like * atr&fi* 
and Hhdna-patti’ (house tax and other fees) from non-pro- 
prietors. But in all districts the ‘ bhai^ich^rA * form of tenure 
is common, and a number of the villages may probably be 
traced back to co-operative colonization rather than to tribal 
conquest. 

In Lahore there are traces of the * chaurassi ’ (already de- 
scribed). But there are also many villages in which there are, 
aggJtregated together, different castes and tribes. Sometimes, 
'one ^ tarf ’ will be of one class and another of another. Some' 
times such subdivisions have their lands compact in several 

1 Quoted in the Gaeedeer (Sialkot), p. 48 . 
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lots (chak-bat). In others each subdivision has fields scattered 
about among the several subdivisional areas (khet-bat). This 
points to some probable original allotment, and can hardly be 
the effect of mere change and chance. The Settlement Beport ^ 
notices an increasing desire of the people to reside in separate 
homeBteads on their holdings, the peaceful times making it no 
longer necessary to aggregate the residences in one central spot 
for the sake of security. The people imagined that it was 
necessary for them to get permission of the authorities to 
reside separately in this way. 

In GtJrdjCspub the villages are of the same class. But in 
the MUp portion of the district called Shdhpnr-'kandi'^ there were 
once Rdjput chiefs as overlords, and the minor Rajput families 
formed proprietary bodies over smaller estates, with, as usual, 
many dependants and squatters. When, under the Sikh rule, 
the chiefs disappeared, the inferior landholders claimed 
equality, or united to ignore the Edjput families altogether. 
At Settlement, the latter made many efforts to recover their 
proprietary position. There are 1 40 villages, of which ninety- 
five are held on some kind of shares, and forfcy-five are mere 
aggregates of squatters and held, of course, by possession only. 
But of the ninety-five, it seems that only fifty are village groups 
descended from a common ancestor, and of these twenty were 
held undivided ; divided (twenty-two) 5 or with modified shares 
in place of ancestral shares (eight). The condition of the forty- 
five villages suggests either their foundation by co-operative 
colonies, or their being disorganized villages in which the E 4 j- 
put proprietary classes only retained certain lands, not the 
whole estate. Out of twenty-eight of this class, ten villages con- 
sist of various castos and eighteen of the same caste, holding 
on some customary method of sharing ; in only eight villages 
shares are now unknown, and in nine they are known but are 
falling into disuse. 

It is curious to note that where the proprietary families 
were falling out of position, some of them managed to retain a 
small due (which was doubtless conceded with a view of con- 
ciliation), called ^ ser-mani/ one ser of gi’ain in the maund, 
which exactly recalls the overlord dues taken by the * zamin- 
dto,’ or overlords, in Sindh and South Pajij^b, when these 

^ Mr. L, Sauuder's, p. 67, 
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families were not in actual possession of the land or its man- 
agement. So naturally do institutions repeat themselves under 
widely different local conditions, hut where some of the cir- 
cumstances are the same. 

§ 7 . The Jdlandhar Dodb. 

The two districts in the plains between the Bids and Sutlej 
do not really require any separate notice. In Hushydrpur it is 
noted that the ullages are the ^ same as in the Panjab (i, e. 
W'hat I have called the “ central tract ”) generally/ dats and 
Rajputs are prominent throughout the Boab, and also the 
Arafu caste or tribe, who are met with in somewhat limited 
numbers, but still commonly, in other districts. 

The Villages are divided as elsewhere into ‘tarf,’ or major 
divisions, and then into *pattl,' as the next ; the minor family 
shares are *thok/ ‘ zail/ or ‘ dheri/ 

There is everywhere the same process of division, and the 
gradual loss of the strict shares. 

The noteworthy feature which the Jalandhar Settlement 
Beport (Mr. Pmser’s) brings out, is the fact that the old 
‘democratic' method of dividing by conventional ‘hal/ or 
ploughs, was common. This once more recalls the hhaidchard 
of Benares and elsewhere. ‘ Great care was originally taken 
in giving each man his share, so that all might enjoy equal 
advantages of soil and situation ; the whole area being ffrsfc 
divided into blocks, and each sharer getting a portion in each 
block.' 

This method is the one we have everywhere seen followed 
in certain tribal settlements but it is also observed in cases 
where a promiscuous body of colonists have obtained leave to 
settle on available waste. 

I must take occasion to note that in this (Jalandhar) district 
there are cases of * malik qabza/ i.e. of persons, not members 
of the proprietary body, admitted to proprietary right as re- 
gards their own plots of land ; but their origin is different 
from what it is elsewhere Hitherto we have found this right 
to have been formulated at Settlement, in Hazarii, Rawalpindi, 
Gujrit, ScQ.j eitlier as representing the case of old landholders, 
once owners of the whole estate, but borne down (generations 
ago) by incoming conquerors, or as representing tenants and 
settlers who so long bore equal burdens with the nominal pro- 
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prietors, that their prescriptive right was equitably recog- 
nized by this device : here we find them to consist of descendants 
of milage servants who, for many generations, had held rent- 
free, and had acquired a position which deserved to be 
stereotyped and placed beyond the reach of tenancy suits in 
court. 


Section T. — The Cis-Sutlej Districts. 

§ 1 , Reasons for Sepamtionn 

It is rather because of their position on the map, and for 
a few peculiar features, than from any general dissirfiilarity, 
that I have separated these districts from the Panjdb proper. 
Starting from Eirozpur, we pass to Liidiana, Ambala, and 
part of Karndl (once the Thanesar and Kaithal States), and 
then come to the territory along the Jamn^, — Karnal, Delhi, 
Gurgdoh ; and then, turning once more, we pass Rohtak and 
His&r till we come back again to Firozpur (that part of it 
which was once the district abolished in 188^). In 
the middle of this irregular circle is the large and equally 
irregularly-shaped area formed by the ^protected' feu- 
datory States of Faridkot, Malerkotla, N^bha, PatidU, and 
Jind. 

Firozpur, 

For the Pdzilkd portion of this district reference must be 
made to the notice of Sired tenures (under Hisdr) further on. 

The Mukatsar portion of the district was mostly deserb, ex- 
cept in the northern portion along the Sutlej. But the Sir- 
hind Canal now crosses it a little below the middle. The 
Settlement Report ^ takes no special notice of the tenures. 

But the whole district has evidently been, like other parts 
of the Panjab, the home of tribal groups and families who 
originally settled in the ^ Bet/ or tract by the rivex*, where 
-cultivation was fairly secure. In Mamdot, it is noticed that 
166 villages acknowledge ancestral shares in thoir holding, 78 
have customary shares, and 2 1 villages a mixture of both. 

Along the Bet, the Dogar Hajpuis, and a tribe called Naipdl 

^ The lasfc or old Repoi't. Mr. Erancis’ HeiDorfc of the 1 885-9 Settlement 
is not yet published. 



(who cattle front the Siraa country) established themselves. 
The Naipala occupied and colonized an entirely desert and 
vacant ‘ilaqa* and so remained till interfered with by theso 
Sikhs. 

The Dogars, like many Rdjput (or mixed Rajput) elans^ 
were more pastoral in their habits, and employed other 
tribesmen and settlers to cultivate for them; this, under 
Sikh rule, led to a good deal of loss of power, for the Sikhs 
took the revenue-share direct from all classes on the land, 
irrespective of right and title. 

A great many estates were founded by settlers on ^ chaks/ or 
allotments, of waste land. 

This district (Firozpur) is noticeable for a late colonization 
by Jats, who established villages held on shares* The villages 
seldom date more than sixty or seventy years back, which 
shows how deeply engrained tribal customs are and how long 
they last. 

§3. Firoi^pur — Village Foundation hy Agriculkiml 
Colonists* 

The following description^ well illustrates the practice 
of colonization both here and elsewhere in the Panj^b: — 

‘A certain number of j^aminddrs would determino on 
migratingfrom their native village. One or two of their most 
influential men would then go to the Kdrddr, or ruler of the 
country, and make an agreement with him for acquiring 
possession of some one of the numerous deserted sites with 
which the country was covered, and the land attached to it. 
The agreement on the part of the mmhiddrs would probably be 
to pay a certain share of the produce of their fields, generally 
small at first and increased afterwards j and on the part of the 
Kdrddr to grant them a certain quantity of land rent-free, 
either in, payment for their services, or in acknowledgment of 
their proprietary right, to whichever causa it may be 
attributed ; a mmrdna or present of a horse, or of a sum of 
money, would be given at the same time by the mminddr to 
the Kdrddr* The rent-free land was called mdw. The Kdrddr ^ 
as far as he was concerned, would probably only confer it on 
the two or three influential men who appeared in his presence ; 

^ From the Ocutetieet of the district (1883-S4'', p, 55. 
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but among themsGlves they could agree to divide it in regular 
shares ; sometimes every one of the original occupants would 
possess a share, in other instances only a limited number of 
them, while the light rates fixed for the land they might culti- 
vate would be a sufficient inducement for others to settle in the 
new village without requiring a share in the indm. 

* The first thing the new settlers set about is to select a site 
for their village. They never build their houses on the old 
deserted site, for this, they say, would be very unlucky, the 
first settlers having long ago taken all the harkat (^blessing’) 
out of that spot. The laying the foundation of a village is 
called, from the ceremony with which it is accompanied, moH 
gdrnd. This consists in planting a pole \o the north side of 
the intended habitation ; the neighbouring mminddrs are in- 
vited to be witnesses, and sweetmeats are distributed among 
them. To have borne a part in this ceremony is considered 
the strongest evidence in support of proprietary right. If the 
pole should take root, and put out branches and become a tree, 
this is considered a most auspicious oircumstance^j the tree is 
then always called the mori tree, and is regarded with gi‘eat 
veneration. In the uplands, a branch, either of the jand or of 
the piM tree is always taken for the mori ; in the lowlands the 
heri is generally used ; it must be always some fruit-beariog 
The mori is generally eight or ten feet high, and is 
planted about three feet in the ground, beneath it is always 
buried some rice, betelnut, gur^ and a piece of red cloth. They 
next build a well, in the expense of which all the new settlers 
join, and pay for it in the proportion of their shares in the 
village. 

* The next process is to divide the village land by lot in ac- 
cordance with the ancestral shares of the different castes or 
families who have founded the village, or with any other 
system of shares on which they may have agreed to distribute 
their proprietary rights. For this purpose the whole area is 
first marked off into two or more pximary divisions called 
taraf. The iarafs are then subdivided again into two or 
more portions called patt% and the patfis again into Ian, 
There are not, however, always so many subdivisions as 
those here referred to ; the number depends upon the size of 
the village, the castes, the families, the party feelings, and 
such like circumstances, Sometimes there are three orders 
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of suL division, somoiimos two, sometimes one, often no 
primary subdivision at all, just as the circumsiiancea of ilie 
case may require. 

‘The Iasi subdivision, wliaiover it may be, after deducting, 
if necessary, a sufficient quantity of land to bo held in common 
for grazing purposes or for cultivation by non -proprietary 
residents, is then apportioned in separate shares. These 
shares, as being the most convenient size, are usually made to 
represent the quantity of land which can bo cultivated by a 
plough, which is generally about thirty gJmmdos, but wdiich 
varies with reference to the nature of the soil, the breed of 
cattle used in ploughing, &c., &c, The shares are consequently 
always called ‘ploughs,’ but they have no necessary connection 
with the quantity of land capable of cultivation by a plough. 
Where the fractional shares have in th^ course of time become 
too minute for the comprehension of the villagers, I have 
known them solve their difficulties by doubling the number of 
ploughs, without making any increase to the cultivated area. 
In other instances 1 have known the propriotors divide the 
lands reserved for their own cultivation into smaller ploughs, 
and that appoHioned to non-proprietary cultivators into larger. 
Thus, both proprietary and non-proprietary cultivators paid by 
Mchhi nominally at the same rate, but in reality the latter 
were assessed much higher. 

‘The distribution of pattis and ploughs by lot, usually took 
place in the following manner. Balls, made of cow-dung, 
were used for the lots, in which each shareholder placed his 
mark, either-a piece of cloth or pottery, or a ring, or anything 
else by which he might be known. The order in which the 
lands were to be taken was fixed beforehand. A little boy or 
an ignorant person, was then called to take up the lots, and 
whoso evor’s lot came out first did not get his choice of the 
lands, but took tho first number on the list as previously 
fixed ; and so on with tho rest of the lots. Tlxe primary sub- 
divisions or tamfs were of course first fixed, and in this the 
whole village was coneorned. Then the members of each 
fflra/ cast lots for the ; the members of each paid for the 
lanSi lastly, the members of each lari for the separate 
shares or ploughs. 

‘ jy’ter a few years of grain-payments, and W'^hen a village had 
acquired stability, it was usual for the Sikh Government to fix 
a money assessment ; at the same time the land indm, in 
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po.sseyyion of tlio lioadmcn, was usually resumed^ and a money 
allowance given instead of it. The indm often amounted to 
20 or 40 per cent, on the revenue demand, and was never less 
than 10 per cent. The headmen in their tuyn were obliged 
to make their own bargain with the other shareholders ; 
they could not keep the whole of the indm for themselves, 
though they of course took care to retain the lion^s share. 

‘ In some villages the distribution by lot which was made at 
the commencement, has lasted to the present day. This is the 
case particularly in the where therevenue has always 

been very light. But, as a general rule, under the Sikh ad- 
ministration, many subsequent distributions have taken place 
in order more easily to meet the Government demand, and to 
fill up shares which had been abandoned in consequence of its 
heavy pressure. In these distributions all traces of the 
original shares have usually been lost, the original proprietors 
retaining in their possession only so much land as it was worth 
their while to cultivate, and making the remainder over to 
new cultivators whose status in time came to resemble their 
own. 

^ At the Summjuy Settlement no change was introduced in 
the mode of distributing the revenue demand, which still con- 
tinued to be paid by a rate {hdchh) on ploughs or other shares 
recognijzed by the people. As to the indnif great diversity of 
practice prevailed prior to the Kegular Settlement, when, 
owing to the complexity of accounts which would have been 
involved by the registration of claims now infinitesimally 
subdivided, and hence practically valueless, a general resump- 
tion took place, special allowance being made during the life* 
time of certain individuals/ 


§ 4. Llldidna. 

This district was apparently held by Eajputs when the 
Afghto Bahlol Lodi conquered them and gave his name to the 
district. And ltdjput villages still suivive, though *they have 
become much mixed in the course of years ; the Settlement 
Officer speaks of villages still keeping up the ‘ fiction of descent 
from a common ancestor 

^ Eevifc5ionSf.J?.(Gordon-Waiker’s\ but originally, no doubt, a common 
p, 79. In their present mixed state bond did exist, 
it would, of coiU‘S0, be a fiction j 
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Jats also settled largely along the Sutlej ; in some parts, in 
groups of several different ‘g 6 ts/ or clans, but in others in 
large bodies of the same ^g5t^’ They divided out the land 
regularly* The villages show division into 4arf^ or 'pattf/ 
and these further subdivided into ‘ tdla ’ (lots). The actual 
lots of division were conventional ploughs {hal ) — a number 
to each family according to its strength. Sometimes, where 
the natural inequality of soil demanded it, there would be 
first a classification of soil (which we have so often noticed) 
into blocks or circles for division, and then the allotment of 
shares or * hal ’ would be represented by bits scattered through 
each block. 

What is remarkable is, that, though the old shares are 
generally abandoned as a measure of right and revenue 
liability, they are still remembered and used in dividing 
village profits or meeting casual demands, as for ^malhay* or 
common expenditure of the village body. The Sikh adven- 
turers, who produced so much trouble in the next district, did 
not here touch the existing villages ; they found unoccupied 
land enough for themselves and their followers to settle on. 

§ 5 . Anibdla* 

WTiat IS remarkable about this district is the effect the 
different Sikh chiefs and their following had on the villages. 
What those villages were in themselves, the authorities do 
not afford much information. Prom recent assessment reports I 
observe, however, that Jats, EAjputs, Q-djars, and ArAihs are the 
chief tribes. The Ardln villages occupy a tolerably continuous 
and large area in the Ropar tahsll. ChauhAn EAjputs hold a 
considerable area {and very bad cultivators they are) in the 
AmbAla tahsti. Jats occupy more or leas compact and con- 
siderable areas in many parts of the district ; and there are 
Sainfs scattered throughout, Brahmans and Sayads holding 
smaller groups of territory. In nearly every tahsil we find 
the same facta repeated j the Sikh companies conquered and 
divided up the territory®. Por the greater chiefs they 

^ EeviaionS.B. (OordonW'alkoi^s), formed itaelf into twelve mUls or 
^ confederacies, ono misl styled the 

^ The following extract is from PhnlkiyAA, occupied the territories 
the Adminisiratim JRepof-i of 1849-50, south of the Sutlej and were called 
i 4^0 J — the Krillwd Sikhs in contradistinction 

* When the young Sikh nation to the MilnjhA Sikhs who held the 
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formed Rdjas* ' domains ' like Thanesar, Ladwd, and Kaithal 
(now extinct), or like Jlnd, and Pati&U, still flourishing 

feudatory States. But, besides these, a host of minor chiefs 
and mere troopers of Sikh horse, took possession of villages. 
Where they were strong enough, they exacted an overlord^s 
due from the villages, and more rarely occupied the land 
itself : in such a case they called themselves ^biswadars\* 
Where they could not succeed further, they compromised with 
the villagers for a * chahdram/ or fourth of the ordinary revenue 
payment ; or two rival Raj4s would compromise, taking each 
a portion of the revenue. The chaharam was enjoyed in 
shares, so much to the leader, so much to the heads of com- 
panies, and so on. 

At our first Settlements, all those overlord rights, where 
they had been fixed so long as to have become presciip- 
tive, were so far recognized that the villagers were settled with 
as the proprietors, and the overlords given a cash allowance out 
of the revenue. As the original ‘ chahdramfs ’ have, in the 
course of years, multiplied into numerous descendants (now 
called ' jd-girdto^), the allowance has become still further 
divided into innumerable petty shares ; and special rules have 
long been in force as to the succession by inheritance to such 
shares. The sharers in the j%fr income (many shares are as 
low as one rupee) are called * pattld&rs,' exactly as if it was a 
land share. 

central country north of the Sutlej. year, to the pettiest lordship or 
Several of the northern confeder- barony consisting of the tenth or 
acies, however, crossed the Sutlej twentieth share in a single village 
and overran portions of the Sirhind .... The conquerors wore a govern- 
territory. These .... misls thus ing body who had won by the 
settled south of the Sutlej were not sword not lands but revenues. The 
bound together by any federal landholders while they paid taxes 
union. , , , Every mzsl became sub- to the Sikh chieftains enjoyed their 
divided. In each, certain families full right of proprietorship. In. 
would combine and send foi*th some few instances indeed, the 
parties of horsemen to conquer Sikhs did eject the proprietors and 
tracts of country. In the villages seize uf)on the land. But such 
thus subjugated, each family would cases are only exceptions to the rule 
take its' share according to the which limited Sikh interests in an 
number of horsemen It had furnish- estato to its revenues.^ 
ed to the expedition, and the ^ It is curious that here the word 
portions thus parcelled out were should be applied to the superior 
called by the name of “ Sawftr,^* or right, whereas in Delhi and else- 
horsomen’s shares. . . ♦ The subdi- where it is (more naturally) applied 
visions were about 60,000 in num- to the inferior right — that of the 
ber ; in size and importance they actual soil cultivators, who have 
varied from the sovereignty of been left under a *taluqd4r,* or 
PatiiU worth twenty-five lakhs a some greater overlord. 
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Section VL — The Delhi Distkicts, (S.E. Frontieb.) 

These distiicts were originally part of the North-West 
provinces, and consequently in some cases exhibit features 
(such as the grant of proprietary rights to farmers, &o.) 
connected *with the North-Western system. We may at 
once proceed to notice the features of the tract, district by 
district. 


§ I. KarndL 

Part of this district was formed out of the old Sikh States 
of Thanesar, Ladwa, and Kaithal. That which interests us, 
under the particular group of territoiy we are considering, is 
the poition represented by the Karndl and PAnipat tahsfls. 
The facts about tenures are here preserved for us in the 
able Settlement Report by Mr. Ibbetson. 

Originally, as might be expected from its proximity to 
Pdnipat and Delhi, this district had been the seat of RAjput 
ehiofships, and these had been alternately protected and op- 
pressed by the Mughal power, till in Aurangzeb’s reign a 
number of them were forcibly converted to Islam ; then 
the chiefships dispersed, and many of them broke up into 
village proprietary estates and many scions of good families 
wandered away to new districts. There were, however, other 
settlements, — a few relics of the early Afghan invaders and 
some families of a curious sect of Brahmans known as * Tagd"; 
while the ubiquitous Jats had apparently only recently formed 
colonies there, as they are not mentioned in Alcbar's time, 
The lafcs are noticed as independent in character, ‘and acknow- 
ledging less than any other caste, the authority of headmen.' 

There were traces of tribal allotment of lands, and even of a 
periodical redistribution of holdings. The village shares are 
‘ panA' {=: a lot ; pand rndmUj ^ to cast lots '), and the smallest 
subdivision is the ‘tiila’ as elsewhere. 

It is noticed in this tract (and the same is true of AmbAla) 
that an expansion of territoiy of any given group might soon 
occur, by the plan of establishing outlying hamlets (called 
‘mAjra^') The families seem to have somewhat readily ad- 

' This win be foxmd as a termination to names : e. g. Mani-miijra in 
AmUifU 
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mitted relatives by marriage, and even outsiders, into their 
settlements, as the phrases ‘ bhuihbhai ’ (brother in the soil) 
and ^ bhai karke basuya * (he settled him in the village, having 
made him a brother or co-Rharer) sufficiently indicate. 

The term ‘tappa,’ which we have before noted as indicating 
a local grouping of a few villages^, here seems to apply to the 
little group of territoiy formed by the parent village, together 
with its outlying *mdjra,’ or hamlets. 

§ 2, Karndl Grants, 

When Lord Lake’s campaign had resulted in the treaty of 
Sarjl-Anjangam (December 30th, 1803), the portion of the 
EarnAl district immediately adjoining the Jamnd Kiver was 
paid) of the territory ceded. 

This with the other districts immediately beyond, was in- 
tended to be hold under merely political control, the actual 
management being placed in the hands of grantees and chiefs 
as jAgirdars of the British State. The grant of the Karnal 
pargana to the Mandal family under the title of an * istimrAri ’ 
or pei’petual grant (i. e. not liable to revocation), has given 
rise to some legal difficulties 

It would be beyond my purpose to go into details on the 
subject, but it may be mentioned that while the grant is 
worded on the supposition that the grantees would manage the 
whole revenue without trouble to the State, it was very soon 
found that they managed so badly that a British Eevenue 
Settlement was necessary. Further, the grant has this effect, 
that the grantees, though they are merely assignees of the 
revenue as regards the existing villages in the pargana, became 
owners of those they might create in the waste, or might 
occupy and restore when (as was formerly often the case) the 
lands had been abandoned^. The grantees have therefore 
become to some extent proprietors. It was also a question 
whether the holder pro tern, of the grant (being a proprietor) 

^ Forming a subdivision of the Chief Court (Full Bench) in 1889. 
'pargana' for administrative pur- ® OurearliestrevenueSettlements 
poses ; and often (as on the fron- were very unfortunate ; they were 
tier) indicating the territory of a pitched much too high owing to 
minor subsection of a tribe or erroneous daia derived from the 
clan. Records of the Silch States j tlie re- 

See the Karniil S, 2?. for tho suit was that many yillagei's aban- 
text of the grant. The whole sub- doned their lands, 
iect was discussed in a judgment of 
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could mortgage it so as to create a lien whicli would charge 
the estate in the hands of his successor. 

It is interesting to note how in a case like this, strong 
villages are able to resist the efforts of a grantee overlord to 
reduce them. The Settlement Report describes how vain were 
all the efforts of the Mandals to overcome the RAjput village 
communities that already -existed ; and a graphic account is 
given of how these tribesmen established then.' villages in 
commanding situations on the high mounds formed by the 
d&>m of ancient villages, and how they surrounded their 
villages with brick walls and fenced them with stout gates, 
while the houses within were built like fortresses, the en- 
trances turned away from the street, so that they could 
effectually defy an enemy or a body of exacting revenue- 
collectors. In fact, the, plan of managing the JamnA country 
through the grantees everywhere proved a failure. Some of 
the grantees actually resigned their grants. The Mandals 
have held theirs in Karndl, as duidng the Mutiny the family 
rendered services, in return for which the grant was made 
hereditary and the tribute reduced to a small fixed payment. 

Mr. Ibbetson^ incidentally furnishes a good illustration of 
how misleading the official classification of the villages is ; for, 
out of the sixty-four villages returned as ^ joint ’ or ‘ zamfn- 
ddrf/ it appears that forfcy-fom' are villages founded either on 
Colonel Skinner’s estate ® or in that of the Mandals ; eight 
were villages on the river-bank, so insecure that it was the 
custom to cultivate them joint-stock and divide the harvest — 
the arrangement having nothing to do with tenure ; and nine 
were plots of surplus waste, separated from other villages for 
Settlement purposes. 

§ 3, J)elki. 

This district, immediately adjoining Karndl, presents very 
much the same features. 

A number of the villages had been specially the property of 
the king (for his private expenses) under the name of ^Ta’y- 
yuiy but this circumstance does not appear to have had any 
effect on the tenure, except that the holders paid rent to the 
king. Certain of the villages, as might be expected so near 
the Impei-iai Coui% had been appropriated by landlords over 

^ B., § 339. ^ Incorrectly writtoix *Taiul' — 

’ For an liccounfe of tLfs ^tate, see Wilson's 
see S. Kj p. ai6, § 565 et seq. 
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the heads of the original villagers, and we find these as the ^ *alA 
mdlik' class, and the original villages as the ^biswadars,’ or 
inferior owners. 

A fair number of the villages retain their ancestral consti- 
tution, with some peculiarities’, and about an equal number 
(375) ‘bhaidoh^rA’ (held on possession only). 

§ 4. Gurgdoh* 

This district occupies the extreme south-east corner of the 
province. It is distinguished by having a large number (387) 
of villages of a peculiar tribe called ‘Meo,’ and supposed to be 
‘ aboriginal ’ (bhumiyd). There are also Ahirs settled in some 
numbers, and 181 J^t villages (here actually called J6.t). We 
find, as elsewhere in this territory, that village shares are 
called *pand* or 'lots,^ and some few are held on a system 
called *pand-palit" or lots to be. exchanged* 

Throughout tills territory I notice two peculiar fornui of 
rent-free grant, for village-servants and others, and for religious 
persons : ‘ bhondA * is the secular grant and ^ dohli ® * for reli- 
gious persons or purposes, 

§ 5, Rohtah — Villages fouTided in the Waste, 

This district also belongs to the same group, but it is re- 
markable for its large preponderance of Jats, who hold 366 
out of the 51 1 estates of which the district consists, The 
villages are large, the average being 2244 acres, with 1076 
persons in each. The Jats here are members of twelve dif- 
ferent ‘gots’ or clans, and there are no less than 137 minor 
subdivisions. 

* The traditions of three-fifths of the existing villages,* says 
Mr. Fanshawe, ^ state that they mre founded in waste jmgUf 
and on/omer sites whose prevmf>$ lords have ieen forgotten,^ 

Of the older villages, some are EAjput, others Jat ; and a 
few Brahman, Afghan, EAngar, Giijar, and Bildch villages also 

^ Out of 339 viUagos returned as (c) Primarily divided into 

< pattid^Ti/ Tve find-— pattiSf and held in com- 

(а) Regularly divided on mon within the pafctla . 3 

some form of share , . 189 ^ This is referred to do-hal, or a 

(б) Primarily divided into grant of ‘two ploughs’ of land, 

pattis by ancestral which was an ancient customary 

shares, but insido the amount of rent-free grant mention- 

pattfs, the holdings are ed-in Manu. 

irregular ..... 147 ‘ 
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occur. Tho eaiiioijii: of the Jats camo thirty-five generations 
(or 700 to 800 years) ago ; such is their tradition ; and they 
further hold that they aro Rajputs \Yho lost casto by adopting 
the ^karewa,' or marriage of widows, and that they came from 
the east, — that is, were a returiMnovemout, not a direct immi- 
gration from a home beyond the North* Western frontier h 

As a rule the tribes are settled in groups, or the tribal sub- 
divisions are found on one spot. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that John Law- 
rence should havo written in 1844 — 

‘ In no part of the North-Western Proviucos ' are the tenures 
so complete ... as here ; . . * the nncieut village communi- 
ties are in such excellent preservation. Tliey are admirably 
adapted to resist the evil effects of bad seasons, epidemics, and 
other evils incidental to the country. . . , Drought may wither 
their crops ; famine and disease may depopulate their houses ; 
their fields may be deserted for a time ; but when the storm 
blows over, if any survive, they are certain to return.' 

It would seem that the present groups of villages are usually 
gradual growths or expansions from a central village originally 
founded in the midst of a wide undefined area ; the cultivation 
extended, first round the original foundation, and then, in 
time, round the off-shoot villages ; in the end it became neces- 
sary to define the boundaries and separate the rights of each as 
^0 many separate estates. Originally the whole area was re- 
garded as belonging to the occupying clan coP ctively, while 
each co-sharer owned so many shares — so many ^biswas' or 
‘ploughs' or ‘anas/ whatever the shares were called— in the 
collective estate®. 

True to their dislike of individual headmen and chiefs, the 
Jat villages were always managed by their ‘panch' or com- 
mittee of elders (heads of families). They sometimes trace 
descent to a common ancestor ; sometimes the divisions of the 
co-sharing group are connected by marriage oifiy j and in many 
cases they formed a merely co-operative body at the founding. 
As might bo expected, the local subdivision of parganas called 


^ p. 614 ante. 

/ RoHtak^ fws v^ell as the other 
in the groiip, all helojigod 
to the North-'Westem Provinces 
before T658. 

® It wo'=i probably in thife way that 


the groat villages in the JihUm 
disfciict (p. 668 ante) were held. In 
no case do we trace a stage when the 
whole was held collectively without 
defined shares fco which each family 
considered itself entitled absolutely. 
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^ tappa," and consisting of the group of the parent village with 
its suiTounding offshoots, occurs in this district also, 

§ 6. Hisdr and Sirsd^ 

The remaining districts along the south-eastern border of the 
province are now properly described as ^ His^r and part of Pfroz- 
pur but in this paragi’aph I may stRl speak of * SirsA/ because 
there is an excellent Settlement EepoH of Mr. James Wilson’s 
on the district Sirs^ as it then was (1883). The main feature 
of the whole tract is the re-colonization of deserted country, in 
recent times, by groups of cultivators, among whom, however, 
the ^proprietary’ are distinguished from the ^carsAn qadim’ 
or tenants who took part with them in the founding. The 
few ‘zamlnddri’ villages that exist, are here of the North- 
Western Provinces type, — i. e. villages originally farmed to 
individuals who have now become landlords. In other villages 
there are groups consisting of tho remains of older proprietary 
bodies mixed with new settlers, and forming (officially) ^ bhaiA- 
chArA ’ bodies — with the least possible reference to the original 
meaning of the term. 

The whole country -was, at the beginning of thi$ century, an 
uncultivated prairie, and it was reclaimed much in the same 
way as the Ffrozpur tracts already described. An intending 
colonist would go to one or other of the rulers to be found in 
the neighbourhood, and to whom he owed allegiance, and for 
the sake of his protection and countenance, obtain a grant. 
Punushed with this he would consider himself the chief man 
above his companions, 

‘The colonist’ [says Mr. J. Wilson] ^ would then gather 
together a body of his relations and dependants and proceed to 
the neighbourhood indicated, and there found a village in the 
prairie. Usually the site chosen was clo>so to some natural 
hollow in the ground where the rain-water would collect, and 
which could easily be made into a permanent poiid^ and the 
new village was generally founded with some ceremony. The 
colonists consulted their Brdhmans as to a lucky day for the 
rite, and on that day assembled on the site selected, and then 
the Brdhman kindled a sacrificial fire {ho 7 n) v^ith the wood of 

' The villagepouds ar« commcnly ic form the sun-dried bricks or 
made (ox enlarged and deepened) lumps of which the houses, Walls, 
by the baling out of mud and clay aw built up. 

voi*. II. y V 
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the jand tree, and burned in it clarified butter, sesamiiBOiy 
barley, and perfumes (Mhiip’ and ^ bAlcliharf ’) ; and after 
feasting, some Brahmans — the leader (or headman — muhhyd ) — 
planted a stake {mori) of ^ karil ’ wood {Ca^p^paris apliylla) in the 
ground’? and the other colonists each planted his own stake (of 
* karil *) round this before beginning to build his own house. 
The colonists who were present at this ceremony and assisted 
in the actual founding of the village, were called * stake- 
planters’ {mori-gad) and considered to be the original settlers. 
The noighb curing fields were rudely tilled, and sometimes 
a small tower {hiirj) was erected for the protection of the 
crop\’ 

Apparently they adopted no specified boundary to begin 
with, and one had to he defined at the Settlement in iSg'y. 
The excess waste areas were afterwards separated off at the 
regular Settlement of 1852-63; and very often the original 
village undertook the Settlement of the separated area, and so 
several contiguous villages held by the same people, have come 
into existence, And so within the villages ; — the right of 
individual cultivators was at first undefined. Land was so 
abundant that there was no call for a division. Probably it 
was a case of ' kasht hash maqdiir ’ — each man took what he 
had ploughs, cattle, and labour to deal’ and manage. In set- 
tling the distribution of the revenue burden, the villagers made 
a rough measurement with a rod or chain of seveniy-two 
‘ hAth ’ — forty-four yards, and adopting a sq^uare of which 
the side was one such chain, as the unit. The revenue burden 
was distributed in proportion to the number of units held by 
each, "When other cultivators joined, the leaders of the original 
colonizing body were called the * panch.’ Probably the eldest 
of them received an honorary turban on the grant of permis- 
sion to found the village, and he was allowed two * ploughs ’ of 
land free of revenue®. Afterwards, and for the purposes of the 
modern Settlement system, such a headman was recognized as 
the ^lambardAr/and his land was assessed, but hojwas allowed 
the usual *paohoti*a’ or 5 per cent, on the revenue, col- 
lected extra from the villagers. Beyond this he had no righto : 
the cultivating proprietors took up more waste to cultivate m 


^ Mr* Wilson gives flome curious ® Note this custom as similar 
information as to thefiaTaingf of the to the ancient one mentioned in 
villages, SM. (pp STa-xs). Maun* See vol* I. p. 254. 
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they wanted it, without the headman’s control or permission, 
in any way. 

But in some villages a single headman had originally ob- 
tained the settler’s gi'ant in his own person ; and then, of 
course, he and his sons assumed a superior position. The 
cultivators had to pay rent {Jbold) to this superior family, and 
bad nothing to do with the profits and losses of the -^lag© 
administration. Where this happened, the village was said to 
be ‘boledari,’ in contradistinction to the others (bhaidchard), 
where the settlers were all equal. At the first Settlement, a 
number of headmen wore recognized (even in bhaiachara 
villages) as the ‘proprietors,’ putting forward claims which 
were too readily listened to\ 

The older cultivators were recognized as hereditary or ‘ old 
(qadtm) tenants,’ if they had held for ten years (that was the 
period arbitrarily chosen). Those of less standing were called 
‘ jadfd ’ or new tenants. Both were ‘ occupancy ’ tenants, 
however j only that one could sublet and the other not : the 
hereditary right was coupled with the condition that the heir 
must settle in the village. In a country like Siraa, where rain 
often fails and bad years come in a series, cultivators are not 
easily persuaded to be permanent; they come and go aa it 
suits them. In the Settlement of 1852-63, 27 per cent, of 
the cultivated ar^ea was held by ‘proprietors,’ 67 per cent, by 
‘ occupancy^tenants/ and 7 per cent, by ‘ tenanis-at^will But 
the ‘ occupancy-right ’ had a limited value ; and many gave up 
their land from time to time. 

The Settlement also gave the waste to the village ‘pro- 
prietors, so that the non-proprietary cultivators could no 
longer take up whatever they pleased or required : they had 
now to ask the leave of the small proprietary body, and pro- 
bably pay rent ; moreover, as this would be new cultivation, 
the holders could only be tenants-at-will in respect of it. The 
result was that, at the last revision of Settlement, many less 
occupancy-tenants appeared and many more tenants-at-will. 

As I am here dealing with proprietary tenures I must not 


^ This is amusingly described in 
a popular verse, of ‘whieb this is 
Mr. Wilson’s liberal translation : — 

* All the brothers came together j 
They settled the desert piairie, 
And put the turban on one man’s 
head. 


Hebeoamo headman (;awliardaV). 
The ruler issued orders to him* 
The he adman lost his good faith ; 
3Even to his own brother born of 
his mother and father 
He gave nothing. 

Ho love or affection remained/ 
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digress into the tenant-right dijMculties that arose in SirsA 
under the law of 1868 \ In brief, I may mention that this law 
did not recognize the twelve years’ rule giving occupancy-right 
which had been in force so long as the district was attached to 
the North-Western Provinces, at the same time it did con- 
template the eviction of tenants- at-wilL Now in Sirsa, tenants, 
whether called ^ tenants-at-will ’ or not, were equally secure 
from being ejected, if custom was regarded. 

Section VII.— The Hill Distefots. 

The tenures mentioned in this section form a subject 
apart ; and it was really immaterial whether we described 
them at the beginning or left them to the last. The sec- 
ticm includes the British district of Kdngra with its sub- 
division Kulu, and also a number of Chiefships and States 
more* or less independent, all within the Himalayan range, 
occupying both the hill-sides and tlie valleys. 

Here, whether we look to Chamba, which is a feudatory 
State, or to K&Ugrd, which is British territory, or to the 
protected ’States in the Simla hills, we find no ‘ villages ’dn 
the ordinary Indian sense, and consequently, unless they 
have been created at Settlement, no joint-proprietary com- 
munities over villages. 

We may feel sure that from a very remote date the 
whole of the tenitories were divided up into larger or 
smaller States under Rfijput Eajds, as they are to this day. 
The States individually, however, were subject to change, 
as the result of war and other accidents. At one time, for 
example, all the country from Jamii to Bas^lhir was under 
one now it forms several ‘kingdoms.’ As usual, 

the R 4 ji has his royal demesne, and smaller portions of the 
country are held in feudal subordination to him, by R^n^, 
ESos, and Thikurs, 

A 

^ A good deal of litigation en- tions that in the seventh century 
sued. It was this state of thin^ the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang 
(among other causes) which led to found all the hills from the Eavi to 
the revision of the Tenant Law in the Sutlej forming the kingdom of 
1687. The difficulties as regards J’Slondh^a. Afterwards Kangra 
Sirs^ are explained in the S. ii, p. became the head * Raj * over Oham- 
339, §§ 037 8. b^i, Kangri, Mandi, Suket, Kolu, Ac. 

* Mr. (now Sir Jas,) LyaU men- 
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The present Rdjds and the pure Edjput families, both in 
Kangrd nd the Simla hills, probably only date back a few 
centuries, viz. to the time of the Muhammadan conquests ^ 
But it is curious to note that in Kdngra at any rate there is 
a tradition of there having been a still earlier dominion of 
* Ednds * in the hills — Rdjputs of the first Aryan immigra- 
tion or conquest. 

The Rdjput chiefs and families of pure blood are only 
a very limited number. They are essentially the overlord 
families, and their caste does not anywhere form the bulk 
of the population^. 

In the Statesj the Rdjd or the Thdkur, each in his own do- 
main, claims to be universal landlord, and takes a fee on a 
succession or on ratifying a transfer of land, and takes his 
revenue or grain-share from all in his dominion, as well as 
grazing-fees or other tolls and taxes. 

As to the origin of the tenures, all we can say is, that in the 
remote past certain bodies of superior-castemen conquered 
the country and settled down in the abundant waste and 
forest which filled the valleys and clothed the sides of the 
hills. We have no trace of any original allotment of 
holdings] nothing below the territorial division of chief- 
ships : apparently each settler, not of ruling rank, took what 
land he liked. The present (descejnded) landholders speak 
of the land as their ‘ w^'isi ’ — that which their fathers 
conquered, and which was appropriated by dealing the 
waste 

^ In Simla the chiefs all preserve p. 40. ^ I believe/ says Mr, Barnes, 
what they call their * nikaa/ or ‘ that the term properly applied 
table showing descent and origin of always only to descendants of the 
their family ; and they all are from original settlers ’ [and he might have 
Rajputina. ^id conquerors] ‘ who hy their in- 

“ For a list of the clans of Kingra dustry and enterprise first reclaimed 
Rajputs in their main divisions, the waste, I have known cases 
see Barnes’ jS. iJ., H 263-369. It is where the present inoumbent has 
evident from the way in which the held uninterrupted possession for 
Rijiis and pure Rajputs ’are scatter- thirty or forty years ; but he will 
ed sparsely in estates over the not assume, nor will the people 
country, they had come into the concede to him, the appellation of 
country with bodies of d&pendanf^, “Wdris/' If asked whose land it ia, 
fighting-men, &c., who settled in the they will still refer to those tra* 
country in an inferior position. ditional persons in whom the right 

* See Barnes^ iC«a</r 4 Report, 1 124, was once known to reside.* In 
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Each settler having originally established himself on such 
a hill-slope as he could clear and ten’ace, there gradually 
grew up a hamlet of a few houses for the owner and hia 
dependants and afterwards for some of his tenants. In the 
Simla hills, we find a group of such hamlets called a ‘ bhoj/ 
under a headman ^ but that was an administrative division. 
In the States generally, the country is also divided for 
similar purposes into ‘ kothis ’ — that is, tracts the grain- 
revenue of which is collected in one central ‘kothi* or 
State granary, in which also official business is daily 
transacted, and perhaps such justice as is required by a 
simple people^ is dispensed^. 

In KLdngrfi. we have some diversity, because the outer valley 
or level portions of the district formed part of the Mughal 
Empire (1556 a.d.) ; and there are traces of the old States 
(Haripur and Ntii^ur for instance) being made into 
gavds^ • which were subdivided into * tappas/ these sub- 
divisions being doubtless groups of hamlets having some 
local or tribal or proprietary connection. There were cer- 
tainly chaudharis of parganas \ and it is interesting to note 
that these too had a ‘w^risi’ — resembling the ^watan* 
holdings of Central India, — i.e. lands held in virtue of their 
(hereditary) office. In the level portions of Kfingrfi, we 
find villages more like those of the ordinary type, held by 
proprietary families in groups. The division of the country 
intoHaluqas’ is also everywhere known— these being the 

anothor place 32) the author esque pealfod roofs and carved gablo- 
notices that this right is supposed ends, forming four sides of a square, 
never to bo lost by lapse of time. with an upper gallery and a great 
^ Simla S, B., § 68, p. 6. In doorway, and have been tqld that 
Kulu the country was divided for it was the Bajd^s ‘kothi.^ Usually 
administrative purposes, into ‘ Wa- such a building is in one of the 
ziri* or tracts under a wazir or larger villages with a handsome 
minister (and so in Basahir). The temple or two about it. Perhaps 
Wazid was divided into ‘ kothf/ we coxild get some elue to tho real 
and then into ‘ pathi/ which con- date of the conquests of the RiSjputs 
sisted of several hamlets or ^ gram/ by finding out the date of the old 
Wherever there is any kind of atone temples with their conical 
State rfrganizatioji, wo may be sure domes and amUka tops (vide Porgus- 
to find a headman of hamlets or son, History of ArchiUctiire)^ just like 
viiliigos in some shape. those in Orissa. Perhaps also the 

Tho trevoller in the hills must importation of Ferso-Arabio terms 
often have seen these great, solid, like ^ wazir,* ‘w^lrisi,* &c,, may 
square buiIdings,offcen with pictur- give some clue to dates. 
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Hindu divisions (and, Mr. Barnes says, very ancient) K They 
probably indicated the limits within which the different 
chiefs had authority, and possibly also the subdivisions of 
the earlier domain. Mr. Barnes notes that when 

K&iigr£ was ceded in 1846 the Efija had disappeared (under 
the Sikh conquest). We recognized some of the minor 
Rdjds — Suket and Mandi, for example — as feudatories, and 
some of the subordinate chiefs — Lambagraoh, Kulu, &c, — as 
j^glrdars under our GoYernment. 

The right in land of the ^waris’ was only regarded as 
transferable by inheritance, or by gift in case a man had no 
heir. It was not sold. The waste and forest belonged — as 
indeed all other land in a State did — to the E^ja. When 
K^ngrA was settled, the hamlets were made into revenue 
mauzas and dubbed ‘ bhailchara ’ villages, as Mr. Barnes 
describes. 'The ‘community’ was constituted by allotdng 
to them in common^ the waste and forest in the vicinity 
Though the people had originally no oivnership right in 
this waste, they had a pennissive or a prescriptive user, 
just as Ml*. Benett mentions they had in the old Oudh 
States. This user (grass and wood for building, for making, 
implements, and for fuel) is spoken of in Kdngrd, as 
‘ bartan 

It should'H^lso be noted that in K 4 ngr^ there is a numerous 
class of shepherds, known here (and in ChambS) by the 
name of ‘ Gaddi ’ ; they live by grazing sheep (as the Oujars 
of the hills do by keeping buffaloes and horned cattle), and 
these regard themselves as entitled to graze over certain 
known areas, paying a toll to the ruler. And they also 
speak of such grazing-grounds as their ‘ wArisi 

^ The wawe is Perso-Ajabic, and occupied. The village bodies claim* 
therefore cannot be 7ery ancient, ed an area of waste which they 
See Barnes’ S. E., § loja. both used and owned, and coll to 

® See a note on this in the chapter this day their * guziira ' — that 
on Panjab Settlomenta (p. 546, which enables them to live or get 
ante). ' along. The essential, in hill coun- 

® In the Hazdra liillsthe conquer- tries^ ia wood fo^ building and for 
ing tribes (Muhammadan of later fuel in the rainyaud winter seasons, 
origin) had not the same organiza- and grass for the cattle, 
tiOu, but all the ^ W^ris” familievS ^ Barnes’ S, E,, § 139. 
divided the whale country that they 



The domain thna very much resembleo what we 

have read of in Oudh, except that the E&jd does not here 
seem to have made grants of his rights in certain parts of 
Mb territory. The term 'birt/ so variously employed in 
Ondh, is well known in the K^ngr^ and the Simla hills, 
but only as indicating a grant of land held free of revenue 
for religious objects — suppoit of the ‘Devta* or village 
deity’s temple, and the like. The sons of the Rdjd and his 
relations merely obtain permission to build themselves a 
‘kothi’ somewhere, and establish their own ‘wdrisi’ or 
holdings around it, I have never heard of the Oudh 
* jewanbirt’ among them. 

It may well be imagined that with many Rajput holders 
of land — men whose caste prohibits their handling the 
plough— various forms of tenancy for the actual work of 
cultivation, exist \ The Revision Report of KdngrA gives 
full details about these. There is, for example, the tenant 
who farms with oxen and plough furnished by the landlord 
(chautiki, trih&na, or atholu, according as he pays a fourth, 
a third, or an eighth of the produce to his superior), 

There are, again, tenants residing on the land (opihu), 
those residing in the hamlet or group, but not on the land ; 
and those resident in a different hamlet. It is not neces- 
sary to go into further* details. The right of the * clearer of 
waste’ is everywhere respected in these tenancies. 

^ As I have said, the piire E4j- Kanet or Kaneti in Simlii is of 
puts form a minority 5 and tho this origin* It is a curious thing 
groat bulk of cultivators in the lulls that wherever we find pure Eajputa, 
are Hilhis m Kiiigi‘d and Kanets m we invariably find a gi‘eat ‘ tail ' of 
Simla, dust the same featui’e is clans fallen out of ca&te, which 
noticeable in Kashmir, where the were obviously derived from them. 
Dogr^ is a mixed Ihijput race. And this makes it, to me, so very 
These are tribesmen probably of piobahle, that really some are 
Bdjpnt origin, hut they have Imz of E^jput origin in the same way. 
mt© by taking to the plough and The fi^thia and the Kanets have 
by manying widows (karewa), and lost nothing in physique, and they 
by taking money for the marriage oin as fine an agricultural race as 
of daughters. It has been ques- could be wished, 

Uoned, however, whethei the 
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Sbotion VIII.— Double Tenube. 

We have now passed in review the village-landlord 
tenures of land, and we have only to add an account of 
the rights of village tenants ; but before proceeding to con- 
sider their history and rights, some remarks have to be added 
about tenures when regarded with reference to the number 
or gradation of the persons who have an interest in the 
same land, We have also to say something abput the 
revenue-free tenures— how the State grant of interest in 
the Revenue may affect also the interest in the soil itself. 

§ I. TaluqddH Tenure^ 

As regards the fomier of these two, we have seen in the 
Oudh and North -Western Provinces, what a number of 
double interests exist — the result of the growth of rights, if I 
may so speak, in layers, one arising over, but not altogether 
extinguishing, the other and earlier. In the Panj4b we 
have many instances of a concurrence of interests of this 
kind, or at least of what is closely analogous to it. Wherever 
we have a series of conquests — or one set of chiefs and their 
followers replacing another — we have this result produced, 
that one set of men become the overlords, and the earlier 
occupants sink into a greater or less degree of subordina- 
tion, according as their chai'acter and circumstances have 
enabled them to preserve more or less of their original 
character. 

We have often seen cases where a distinct set of tribes- 
men form the superior owners, ‘ 'aM m4lik,' in a village, 
and another set, the inferior, ^adn4 indlik/ Where these 
two sets are complete, each has certain rights recorded at 
Settlement, and no practical difficulty is felt. Theoretically, 
there is a division of the benefits of ownership between the 
bodies. There is here no doubt a true case of double 
tenure. 

In other cases we have noticed — what is really a more 
imperfect form of the same thing— estates in which there 
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are not two complete bodies, but wbej'e, surviving under 
the now undisputedly sole proprietary body, we find traces 
of an earlier right, but confined to individual holdings of 
land, which have deserved to be placed on a higher footing 
than mere occupancy-tenancies, and so have been called 
tenures of the ^ mfi-lik-qabz^,* that is, of a man who is 
proprietor qud his own plot, but has no share in the general 
proprietary profits of the estate as a whole^ and no claim to 
share in a distribution of its common land, though he may 
have an acknowledged right of grazing therein, But of the 
double tenure in the complicated form it may assume in 
Oudh (for instance), thePanj^b hardly shows any examples. 
The Mandals of Karn^ii (istimrdrd^r) are to some extent 
analogous, for there the grantee may he direct owner as 
well as revenue-assignee of some villages, and only have 
contingent interests (beyond the revenue) in others. In the 
majority of instances the superior right is represented 
mainly, if not exclufaively, by a money allowance. Indeed, 
if ‘tenure’ means some direct concern with land and its 
management, and not a mere pecuniary interest represent- 
ing an undeveloped right over land, we may truly say that 
there is only occasionally a taluqddri Za^neZ-tenure, as it is 
described in Thomason’s Directiom^ for in many cases 
where a single chief, or a body of descendants of a chief, 
claimed a sort of over-lordship over villages, they 
have been set aside with a certain honorary position 
and a cash allowance of 10 per cent, (or less) on the 
revenue, in many cases, without any control over the 
village or its waste, or its affairs generally. In other 
words, their right, however it originated, has received 
reco^ition in the form of a certain money profit or of 
a quad pension charged upon the estate, but not in the 
form of any right over the land or the waste. 

Section rK..~IlEYBNUE-rBEE Holdings. 

Looking at land-tenures from the point of view of the 
revenue relations with the State, the Panjab might almost 
be called th$ land pav excellence^ of muWidArs and of 
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‘jdgirddrs. It is true, here also, that many of their in- 
terests are more matters of money assignment than of any 
dii’ect connecfcion with land ; but still, in other cases, they 
are sufficiently tendtorial to be dealt with aa tenures. 

A number of ^j%irdjirs’ have been handed on to our 
Government from the Sikh rule. It was the policy of that 
State to deal direct with the villages, and they therefore 
checked the growth of all such tribal chiefs and others as 
would, in other places, have absorbed all subordinate rights 
and become great and absolute landlords. But they could 
not entirely ignore either the local chiefs, or those belonging to 
their own confederation. They adoj^ted the plan of making 
revenue-assignments, or allowances, and calling the grantees 
‘jdgird^rs,’ generally requiring some military service, i.e. 
that they should be ready to take the field with a body of 
foot and horse — which constitutes the real meaning of 
a ‘ j^gir/ Then again a large number of jS.girs have been 
handed down to oui' own Government not as created by the 
Sikh rulers, but as representing the remains of the chief- 
ships find dignities of that Government. (See p. 606, ante.) 

So that, what with religious and charitable free-grants 
and with all the historical j%irs of past times, the propor- 
tion of Panjdb land-revenue assigned is very large. Many 
have been granted as rewards, or simply for the 
suppori of members of old and honourable families, or the 
spiritual heads of sects, like the Sikh ‘Bedi* class or the 
Mussalman Saiyad and Makhdum. It is only necessary to 
examine the great body of orders and rules contained in 
the Financial Ooninvisbioneva^ Consolidated Circular (No. 
37, page 300) to see what an immense business the 'jSglr* 
question has been in the Panjdb. 

We do not now require service from our jaglrdars as a 
condition of the tenure: and in some cases where such 
a condition was distinctly existent when the came 

up for confirmation, we have commuted it for a small 
money-payment in reduction of the j^gir allowances. 

In some cases the grant includes only the revenue-right 
in cash, or in rarer cases of grain^ with a right to the 
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j^gird^r to collect it himself. In others the jdgii’ddr has, 
and always has held, the proprietary right of the whole or 
a part of the land itself. But the j^ir is always spoken of 
as a *j^gir of so many rupees annually/ meaning that 
revenue is assigned to that amount, or that the land granted 
ia calculated to yield that amount. 

Some j^girs are for life or lives, some in perpetuity: 
which it is, depends (i) on whether it is a grant continued 
on iiie same terms as those granted under former Govern- 
_ments, or (o,) newly granted by the British Government, 
and what are the circumstances and merits of each case K 
In all cases, looking at the matter from the tenure-point 
of view, it is a question of fact, whether the grantee has 
become, in any sense, proprietor ; and the question arises 
especially, when the assignment ceases or lapses, and it has 
to he decided who is to * be settled with’ for the revenue 
that will in future he claimed. The Circular above quoted 
‘accepts the fact that the assignee’s interest may have 
come to he something different from that of a mere assignee 
of Government revenue, and has in fact grown into a more 
or less complete proprietary, or sub-proprietary, status/ 
The grantee may have resided on the land and directly 
acquired fields : he may have made gardens, erected build- 
ings and tombs, and have sunk wells, or made other- 
improvements. He may be able to show particular facts 
which connect him with the land, and which entitle him to 
be called proprietor in some sense or to some degree^* 

In the ^cis-Sutlej States’ the ‘jagird^r’ so called, was 
often nut a grantee of any Government at all, but was 
simply a marauding chief of a Sikh ‘misl’ or group of 
confederates. I have to some extent described these 


^ When a jagir is hereditary 
Govorument hay a right (Act XV of 
1875, scoUon 8) to fix the rule oX 
de»ce3nt. A Civil Court cannot 
ontartam a claim of right to a jagir, 
unicea Govommonfc specially au- 
thonzea s»omc question to he deter, 
mined by suit (Act XXIIX of 1871). 
Thig restriction, of course applies to 


the queation of tho revenue-allow- 
ancQ, not to the right in the soil 
which may be held independently 
of any revenue question, 

® As to the principles on which 
tho existence of the claim should 
be investigated, see 5 459 of the Cir- 
cirfar (p. 356). 
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''jdgird^rs' in speaking of the tenures in the AmMla dis- 
trict (p. 683, ante). I merely here add, that in the special 
cases where the chiefs took possession of the land of the 
villages, or of the waste country, they called the cultivated 
land ‘ sir and the waste ‘ bir.’ 

But in most cases the conquerors left the old village body 
in possession, claiming as overlords, a share in the rental 
called ‘ chahdram ’ or fourth share. 

Under our Settlement arrangements, the j^gfrd^r now 
receives the revenue, the original landholding communities 
or individuals being settled with and retaining full pro- 
prietary rights. He in fact is a mere assignee of the 
revenue, taking part of what otherwise would go to the 
State. 

The greater of these chiefs had formerly pretensions to 
sovereign powers within theii' taluqa or share of the 
territory. All such (except of the really large States like 
Patiala, Jind, and Ni,bhi, &c.) were withdrawn in 1847 ^ > 
and the chiefs retained the title of ‘ jdgirddrs/ and hold on 
condition of loyalty and rendering service when required 
to the British Government. In all the minor chiefships, 
as I have said, every one of the conquerors had some share ; 
such was the spirit of equality which prevailed among 
the Jat tribesmen who so largely recruited the ranks of 
the Sikh *misls/ ^ First, there was a share for the chief, 
and minor shares (patti) for the ‘ horsemen,* These shares 
are inherited according to a special rule-, no widow aucceeda, 
nor a descendant in female line ; and a collateral can 
succeed only if the common ancestor was in possession" 
at a fixed date (1808-9), when the British "Go vem- 

ment took the chiefs under its protection. 

§ I. M'vCdfi Orante, 

By a is properly meant a remission (by royal 

grant) of the obligation of paying revenue on a fixed plot 

> MelvilTs AmMla 8 . iZ., § 61. ^ Ou tliG occasion of the disorders 

The jAgfrdilr a own land or home- occasioned by the first SLkh war, in 
farm ia there called * Idna * (in the which some of the cis-Sutlej chiefs 
Sutlej difltrictii).(Cf.yolJ.p.fl32,noteO misbehaved. 
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of land ; and this was made often in favour of some re- 
ligious person or institution, or for some past good service- 
According to the original rrheaning^ the term implies that 
the holder of a plot of land is ‘ excused ’ from paying 
the Government revenue; and usually it would be the 
person s own land that is ‘ excused’ from revenue-payment, 
or a grant of land at disposal of the State has been made 
* revenue-free But in the older days, when proprietary 
right was less thought of, the State no doubt granted in 
mu’M a village, or plot of land which was already in the 
occupation of some one else. Here the mu’dfidar contented 
himself with leaving the original occupants in possession, 
but he took ‘ batfii ’ — a share in the produce — from them. 
The practical distinction then came to be, that the j^gir 
was a grant with condition of service, and the mu’^ was a 
grant without such conditions. 

.The terms ^ jagir ’ and ‘ mu dfi ’ have now come to be used 
very much as synonyms. This is owing to the fact that 
service is not now required as the condition of the grant. 
A ^mu’afi' is, moreover, usually a small grant; the jdgir 
grant was commonly held by persons of some family and 
consideration. At the present day, however, one hears the 
pettiest revenue-free holdings called ‘jdgfr,' and some 
large ones called ' mu’dfi/ 

In concluding this notice, I have only once more to call 
attention to the districts near Delhi, where State grants 
called ' istimr^rrl-inuqaiTari ’ are found They might or 
might not be proprietary grants. If not, they only gave 
a right to receive the Government revenue, of which only 
the fixed sum specified in the grant had to be remitted to 
the treasury, 

^ And that was why in tho old cern with the plot allotted, it be* 
days, as in Bengal, suo^ grants oame the ‘ Milk ' or property of the 
were called ^MUk" or proprietary, grantee. 

For on the later theory that the ® In Karnfil, for example, as 
ruler owned all the land, no one already noted. Bee also Barkley’s 
could have a absolute title. Fanjilb edition of the Ditedionsj $ 

But if fclieState made a grant which 133, p. 51. 
in effoet aboHahod the State’s con- 
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Section X. — Tenaotb, 

§ I. Introductory HemarlcB, 

When we approach the study of the classes which are in- 
eluded under the term ^ tenants/ we are prepared to find 
that some of them ai‘e really ancient 'proprietors who have 
long fallen out of rank. And we also expect to find many 
tenants who were always in that grade, only that they were 
hereditary, and possibly trace their connection .with the 
land to the days of the first conquest or colonization. 

In the former case the old rights have become so far lost or 
changed, that the once cultivating proprietor cannot now be 
recognized, as a matter of fact, even in the secondary grade of 
proprietary interest. Still the land is in possession, and 
the memory of past times is clung to. When that is the 
case, various attempts have to be made to secure by law, a 
fair measure of protection to men whose inferiority to the 
present * landlord * is an accident of war or misfortune, and 
whose position is, at any rate, independent of contract, or 
of any action of the landlords, in the way of originating 
the tenancy. 

In the Panjfib, ‘ tenants ^ of this reduced status may often 
be found ; but they are not the chief or characteriafeio 
feature of the villageB, aa^ they are elsewhere. Where 
tenants have to be protected in this province, it is more 
commonly on the ground that, though confessedly of an in- 
ferior grade, they have substantially aided the proprietary 
class in founding the village and clearing the soil; or if not 
that, at least they b«ave helped to beai* the revenue, for the 
long years when it waa so bui^densome as to absorb all 
profit. 

Under the Sikh rule, for instance, the principle was to 
exact a heavy revenue, and to ignore all diatinctiona of 
right in levying it ; every occupant of land — ^whether called 
^ wfiris * or * malik ’ or * h41i ' (ploughman), or tenant, or 
anything else — had equally to pay the shai^e of produce and 
the *zabti’ rate on crops not divisible. And in the Delhi 
territory, both the Sikh assessments and our own early 
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assessments (which copied them) were so heavy, that tenants 
were welcomed by 'the proprietors, both to aid in paying 
the revenue (and also in founding new villages, as in Sirsd). 
Such tenants paid no formal rent ; but it must be remem- 
bered that the revenue burden was distributed by an all- 
round rate ; and aa the proprietors held the best lauds, and 
the tenants paid equally for the less desirable lands, and 
also lightened the burden which would have been otherwise 
insupportable, the tenants, in fact, submitted to a sacrifice 
or conferred benefits which were the equivalent of a rent- 
payment. Such tenants were allowed — only too gladly— 
to extend their holding by taking up any waste they chose 
and cultivating it 

Claims to a tenant-right arose then in the Panj^b, not so 
frequently out of any former status of the tenantry, as out 
of the custom of the country, which accorded a privilege to 
men who had helped to found the village and bad cleai'ed 
the waste, and out of the claims which those tenants had, 
who in the Delhi, and indeed most other, distiicts, helped to 
bear *the heat and burden of the day.' 

In the absence of any law, tenants in the Delhi districts 
had been returned in the records of right prepared at Settle- 
ment as * occupancy-tenants,' if they had held for ten or 
twelve years. The forms of record being those of the 
Noiih-Westem Provinces, they contained columns headed 
^ maurfisi * (hereditary or oceupancy-'tenant), also ^ ghair- 
maurfisi ' (tenanb-at-will, non-hereditary), and these had 
to be filled up ; so that tenants were put downdn one or 
the other, according to the general practice which regarded 
the length of possession 5 — the period of twelve years having 
for a long time been the ' period of limitation/ which 
ripens a prescriptive title in India In other districts 
other methods were adopted, but more or leas on the basis 

^ Soo the “Whole history of tenant wore under the North- Wostera l?ro- 
right described in. Ibbetaon'« ICarndl vincea law when lirst settled, and 
B. B,, §5 H ^59' applies even before 1859, the right of old 

equaUy to all the Delhi districts. resident tenants was acknowledged 

* At that time the Act X of 1859 some extent by record^ 

W4W not passed : but the Disti'iots 
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of long pobsOHsion. When, however, Mr. Prinsop’s Settle- 
monts began, ho—arguing fi’om the abaonco of any distinct 
law in force in the Panjal^, as to accjiiiaitiou of 
occupancy by a twelve years' holding, — directed the re- 
vision of these entries (in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions) and struck out the names of a large number of 
tenants from the occupancy-columns, breaking their fall by 
granting leases for periods of years. 

§ 2. TeTiant-right Gontroven^y. 

On this subject (as usual) a somewhat fierce controversy 
arose. There certainly was not a legal authority for 
classifying tenants in the records, and regarding some as 
^ occupancy ' and some not, whether on the basis of 
'twelve years' possession or any other standard. As to the 
equity of the case, opinion was divided. On one side 
there were the descendants of families who had traditions 
of the conquest of the country by their ancestors, and the 
founding of the villages, and they naturally regarded cul- 
tivators of any caste different from their own, as being 
inferiors — whom in the days long past (so they asserted) 
they could have made pay whatever they chose, and could 
have turned out whenever they pleased. There were not 
wanting advocates for the complete restoration of these 
^ upper ' classes, and for the accord to them of unfettered pro- 
prietary rights. The landlord advocates also made the most 
of the fact above stated, that the record of tenant-right really 
depended on an unsuitable form of tabular return. It was 
said that Panjab tenants were wholly ignorant of this dis- 
tinction, and that the ^ amins ' who filled up the forms, con- 
feri*ed rights (in fact) by recording in tho ‘hereditary* 
columns at haphazard, all who appeared to have been several 
years in cultivating possession, and that without any real 
knowledge of the facta. 

But this allegation too was only true to a very limited 
e'stent. In one or two districts of the Delhi neighbourhood, 
we may road in Settlement Eepoi'ts that something of the 

VOL. ir. z 7i 



kind was done fcut even then it was not to any extent that 
woi'ked practical injustice ; and the defect of the argument 
was, that it laid far too little stress on the fact that many 
tenants so entered, represented those who had helped in 
establishing or extending the villages, or had themselves 
been among the founders. It forgot, too, now that the 
revenue was easily paid, or was daily becoming so (owing to 
peace, rise in prices, and improved markets and roads) — 
it forgot the days when the tenants had paid equally with 
the landlords, and had in fact by their efforts contributed 
not a little to the preservation of the villages. This con- 
sideration fai’ outweighed any error that might have arisen 
from attention to the mere- length of time for which a 
tenancy had lasted. 

In every part of the Panj^,b, no reasonable person can 
doubt that old tenants, who had taken part in clearing' 
the soil and founding the villages, or the sons of men who 
had come to the rescue, and enabled the village to bear 
up against the revenue burden, had, most certainly in the 
public estimation, such a claim to coi sideration as must 
necessarily have been called an ‘ occupancy-right ’ (and 
endowed with a certain protection in the matter of rent- 
enhancement, without which an occupancy-right is value- 
less), the moment we attempted to fix landed rights in any 
legal form. 


, § 3. Inquiry directed. 

In 1863 the Financial Commissioner issued a circular 
of inquiry on the subject of tenants. Commissioners 
were to ascertain ‘what was the position of the most 
favoured non-proprietary cultivators previous to annexa- 
tion ; to what extent their right was recognized ; and on 
what conditions it was held; whether the proprietor 
could eject them . . . and if so, on what terms.’ When 
replies were received, a Committee was assembled (in 
1865) to consider the question of the proper position and 

^ A, brief inquiry ivas rnacle as to twelve or nearly twelve yeais, and 
whether the tenant had held for if so, he was called ‘ Maurdsl.’ 
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privileges of tenants. About the same time (in 1866), Lord 
Lawrence, as Governor-General, had also dii'ected inquiry on 
the subject, and the Local Government issued a further 
aeries of eight questions with a view to elicit all the 
facta. 


§ 4. Results elicited* 

It may safely be said that the following were the prin- 
cipal facts which came out : — 

(t) That in the case of villages colonized and originally 
conquered by tribes from the North-Western frontier and 
otherwise, and in the case of villages founded by co- 
operative enterprise, there were no doubt proprietary 
families (speaking of the land as their milMyat, wirdsat, 
&c.) and considering themselves superior to all the other 
‘cultivators. That many of these would willingly, under 
British rule; have forgotten their past history and the ob- 
ligations which arose out of it, and would have had their 
own supremacy re-established, no matter at what cost to 
other rights 

{%) That the effect of the Sikh rule had been to a large 
e:xtent, but in different degrees in different districts, to ob- 
literate or reduce the distinction Between proprietor and ^ 
cultivating tenant : — 

^ Time went on, land was abundant, population scant, the 
country became long subject to Pathan devastation, and after- 
wards to Sikh misrule ; and the tendency became rather to 
abandon rights — symbols more of miseiy than of benefit — than • 
to contend for their exact definition and enjoyment. The 
heritors of estates and the subsequent squatters — the “warn ” 
and the tenant — were placed on the same miserable level. It 
was not till Gulab Singh’s governorship that a wiser 

^ Perhaps this is said somewhat legal victory, but in many cases, 
too strongly, 3L<andlords were not having received the tenants' sub- 
alwaysunmindfulofwhatwasdueto mission, voluntarily, or in some 
the tenant classes, It is worthy of cases for a price, gt anted occupancy- 
note that in SmsI where tho land- rights on somefclurig like 100,000 
lords, at the approach of a new acres (see Speech of Colonel Sir W. 
Settlement, began to eject tenants, Davies in the Iiegislativo Council, 
the tenants brought suits but failed* S3rd J une, 1866). 

The landlords did not pursue their 

;cz 2, 



system can be &mcl to hjive been introduced*. . . Tho^^waris^’ 
(landlord) and the ^^aaami ’’ (inferior cultivator) alike were on 
the same level. . . . There is in short no evidonco to bo found 
of one class having exercised proprietary right over othor classes 
resident in the same villago,’ 

And of the frontier districts of Peshawar and Hazara, 
Major James wrote : — 

* At annexation we found the cultivators of old standing in 
actual possession of all proprietary rights, except those of sale 
and transfer, but acliiiowledging a vague lial3ility to ejectment 
from a portion of their holdings on the appearance of the right- 
ful owner. . . . Eveiything tended to make their position one 
of independence. On the one hand the proprietors were in- 
terested in x'etaining them on the estate ; and on the other 
hand the Govornment farmm supported a class to which they 
mainly looked for profit. The ejectment (spoken of above)" 
applied only to such lands as were occupied in the absence of 
the ‘^’daftarfV’ and they wereall in possession of shares assigned 
to them as faqlrs ” (cultivators with occupancy-rights were so 
called), to the occupation of which they retained a hereditary 
right.’ 

‘It must he remembered,’ wrote Mr. (now Sir J. B.) Lyall, 

‘ that ordinarily rent did not go to the proprietors in 
those days : the Government or the j^girddr took the real 
rent direct from the cultivators by grain division or crop- 
appraisement, and the proprietors only got “proprietary 
dues”— a “biswa’’ payment or a“sirni^ni'^ (one s^^er in 
forty of the grain) if they got anything at all.’ 

(3) The proprietors were always anxious to keep tenants 
and not to lose them ; so that the state of things did not 
exist which afterwards arose when land came to be in 
demand and competition for it was possible. 

(4) That at all times tenants who had cleared the land 
and really aided in colonizing a village had a position of 

^ T)ii» TiitevH to tho coxmfciy Conlrfil Fanjilb gonerally. 

OujnU'^ihi* <‘Xtrnct from tho Re- * Tlw name given to a landlord 
of Hwior Maclv<nv4io, the first among Afghan ti-ibeg, in, being 
Settlement OMcer. It i'i f rno of the written in tho ^ daftar ’ or record. 
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security, which was impossible not to describe as an occu- 
pancy right. 

(5) That (a) people who, in the ups and downs of foiiune, 
had once been proprietors and held the full right, but now 
had fallen to an inferior position, and (h) persons who had 
long been attached to the soil as revenue assignees, but 
whose revenue rights had come to an end or were re- 
sumed, should have a protected tenancy in that land. 

§ 5. The Law of 1868. 

The result of these Inquiries was, that after a Committee 
had sat at Murree, and other discussions had been con- 
cluded (which it is now of no interest to detail), the 
T^anjab Tenant Law was enacted as Act SXVIII of 1868. 
This Act was summary, and in its language somewhat 
crude ; it dealt briefly and comprehensively, in the style of 
local laws of twenty years ago, with the heads of subjects, 
and left many matters of detail unnoticed. On the whole, 
it may he said that the Act — as a first attempt at legisla- 
tion on the subject — was more useful in this shape than it 
would have been if greater elaboration had been aimed at. 
It was inevitable, however, that it should need revision 
after the experience of several years. 

It was found, moreover, that there were legal difficul- 
ties about some sections, and especially about the working 
of the enhancement clauses. Besides this, the fii’st enacted 
definitions of occupancy-right certainly failed to provide 
for some deserving cases. The law recognized no period of 
twelve years, or any other rule depending on ^lere lapse of 
timey as giving rise to a right of occupancy ; — this principle 
has always been admitted (as it is still xnainLained) in the 
Panjab ; consequently defects are not remedied by any 
general provision, and the specific definitions require to 
be more than usually accurate and sufficient in order to 
pi‘evenfc unjust omission. 

§ 6. The LifficulUes in Act XXVIIT of x868. 

In 1875 attention began to be called (by the Chief Court 
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and the Financial CommisBioner) to some of 'the legal difS- 
cultiea in working the Act of 1868. But even more 
serious difficultieB were later felt in two districts, which 
are mentioned in the Statement of Objects and Reasons^ 
with which the new law was introduced into the Legis- 
lative Council in June, 1886 ^ 

The difficulty that arose in Huahydrpur was a double 
one* There are no less than 44,000 occupaney-tenant 
holdings in that rich district, where the population is 
dense, and moat of them, — spaying at revenue rates with or 
without some addition for ‘ m^likdna/ — were legally liable 
to a fair enhancement* There was the usual difficulty in 
enhancing rents fairly under section ii of the old law, 
which directed a comparison with other tenants of ^ the ^ 
eame class* It happened that in Hushydrpur there was a 
great demand for land, and it was not difficult to point to a 
number of plots of good land for which' owners and occu- 
pants of other lands were wilUng to pay very high cash- 
rents to secure them for members of their family, who 
could not be provided for on the family holding. By law 
those high rents, if the land and conditions generally were 
similar, could be appealed to as standards for raising the 
rent^. 

But in Sirad district (one of those formerly in the North- 
Western Provinces^) the villages were for the most paH 
established under grants of local rulers, about eighty 
or ninety years ago* The founders and the grantees (or 
their representatives) wore at the ffist Settlement in 1851:^, 

This was the first Bill. It was was, a number of the tenants were 
fully disouased and redrafted (Bill protected by entries in the Settle- 
No- II), July, 1887, again modified ment* Record, and as these would 
(Bill No. Ill) in September, 1887, remain in force till the new Settle- 
and passed in its final shape on 231*! meat Records were sanctioned and 
September^ 1887, It came into handed over to tl>6 district ofBce, 
force on 1st November, 1887, by Oovornment prevented the mischief 
Notification No. 7{»6, Panjdh Ga&oUe of litigation by withholding sane- 
ofard November, Part X^p, 578. tion to the new Records till Act 

* It might have been a (luestion, XVI of 1887 was passed, 
indeed, whether such cases were ‘ of * I may once more remind the 

the mne class ' ; but, however that reader that this district has since 
mightbejitcertainlywouldhavebeeia been abolished and divided^ Pdzilki 
a matter of legal argument and pro- has gone to Pirozpur and the rest 
longed ditigatiott in appeal* As it to His^r, 
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recognized as proprietors, and the tenants who helped 'them 
were specially recorded as hereditary or ‘ occupancy- 
tenants,’ though they could no longer do as they pleased 
with the wade^ which, on the usual principles of the North- 
Western Settlement, was handed over as a giftiio the 
pHeiary hody'^. When in 1872 a new Settlement became 
due, it was found that a considerable number of ordinary 
tenants had taken land, and had cleared some 1265,000 
additional acres of waste. But under the Panj^b law 
they were mere tenants-at-will, though, had the district 
Temained in the North-Western Provinces, under Act X of 
1859, many of them (who had held for twelve years) would 
have become occupancy-tenants. There was, therefore, at 
-Settlement time a considerable excitement. The landlords 
issued notices of ejectment so as to secure the tenants not 
being treated as occupancy-tenants (as those in 1853 had 
been) : and the tenants filed many suits to contest the 
ejectment^. 

A report on the working of the Tenancy Law was 
then called for by the Government of India, and was 
furnished in October, i88t. It is unnecessary here to 
allude to the various Committees which sat, or to the aucces- 
sive drafts of Bills which were prepared. A measure was 
introduced into the Legislative Council in June, 1886, 
and finally (after careful consideration) a fourth revised 
Bill was passed into law as Act XVI of 1887, and ;‘eceived 
the assent of the Governor-General in Council on 33rd 
September, 1887. 


^ It ■will 1)0 remembered that, 
originally, the waste was no-man'a 
land, or belonged to the mler. The 
grants foi founding villages speci- 
fied no particular area ; find the cus- 
tom was for the founders and the 
tenants alike, to cultivate what land 
they chose. When our Government 
had to make boundaries for the 
©states, and to allot a fair gift of 
waste to each, it was naturally to 


the proprietors (not the tenants) 
that the gift was made. The pro- 
pi ietors found out the value of this 
gift, and when a tenant wanted to 
take up some more waste (as he had 
hitherto been accustomed to do— of 
his own will and pleasure) he found 
that the landlord now interfered 
and would not lot him have it with- 
out permission und a rent-payment; 

^ See the note to p. 707, auto. 
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§ 7. Comparison of the Old and New Law. 

It has constantly to be borne in mind that the object 
of the present Act is only to remove legal difficulties, and 
to provide for acknowledged specific cases of hardship, and 
to complete the provisions needed on a vaidety of matters 
which the old and more roughly cast Act of 1868 had left 
undetermined. But the principle of the tenant-right 
remains as it ^uas before. To show how the provision for 
the main classes of tenant-right has been adapted to meet 
the difficulties above explained, I shall place, side by side, 
the sections of the two Acts, the repealed one (Act XXVIII 
of 1868) and the present laW (XVI of 1887). 


§8* Classes of Occupancy-Tenants. 
Section 5 describes the classes recognized 


BKiating Law of 1B87. 


5, {i) A tenant — 

(a) who at the commencement of 
this Act has for more than 
two generations in the male 
line of descent through a 
gi*and-fathei’ or grand-uncle, 
and for a period of not less 
than twenty years, been oc- 
cupying land paying no rent 
therefor beyond the amount 
of the land-revenue thereof 
and the rates and cesses for 
the time being chargeable 
thereon, or 


(b) who, having owhed land, and 
having ceased to ho land- 
ownerthereof, otherwise than 
by forfeiture to the Govern- 
ment or than by any volun- 
tary act, hhH siuDO ho ceased 
to be land-owner, continuous- 
ly occupied tlio land, or 


(0) who, in a village or estate 
in which he settled along 
with, or was settled by, the 


Old Law of i8d8. 


5. Every tenant who — 

(i) has heretofore [i, e. before 
the date of the Act] paid no 
rent and rendered no service 
in respect of the land occu- 
pied by him, to the proprie- 
tor thereof for the time being 
beyond the amount of land- 
revenue and village cesses 
for the time being chargeable 
thereon, and whose father 
and grand-father, uncle and 
grand-uncle, occupying the 
same land have paid no rent 
and rendered no service in 
respect thereof to such pro- 
prietor beyond the amount 
afore>said : 

(a) or who has involuntarily 
parted or shall involuntarily 
part with proprietaiy rights 
in any land otherwise than 
by forfeiture to Government : 
and who has continuously 
occupied or shall continuously 
occupy such land or any part 
thereof from the time of such 
parting : 

(3) or who is, at the date of the 
passing of this Act [aiat 
October, i8d8] the represen- 
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KxjHting Law of 1887. 

fouiulor thereof as a cultiva- 
tor thereiiij occupied land on 
the twenty-first day of Oefco- 
hur, 1868, and has continu- 
ously occupied the land since 
that date, or 

(d) who hoing jagirdar of the 
estate or any pai*t of the 
estate in which the land 
occupied hy him is situate, 
has continuously occupied 
the land for not less than 
twenty years, or havipg been 
such jagirdar, occupied the 
land while ho was jjigirdilr 
and has continuously occupi- 
ed it for not less than twenty- 
years,— 

“has a right of occupancy in the land 
so occupied, unless in the case of a 
tenant belonging to the class speci- 
fied in clause (c'i the landlord 
proves that the tenant was settled 
on land previously cleared and 
brought under cultivation by, or at 
the expense of, the founder. 

(a) If a tenant proves that ho has 
contiiiuoiTsly occupied land for 
thirty years and paid no rent there- 
for beyond the amount of the land' 
revenue thereof, and the rates and 
cesses for the time being chargeable 
therein, it may be presumed that 
he has fulfilled the conuitions of 
clause (ci) of sub-section fr). 


Old Law of i868. 

tative of a poraon who settled 
as a cultivator in the village 
in which the land occupied- 
by such tenant was situate 
along with tlie founders of 
the village : 

(4) or who is or has 'been jugir- 
dilr of the village or any 
part of the village in which 
the land occupied by him 
as tenant is situate, and 
who has continuously occu- 
pied such land for not less 
than twenty years ; 

shall be deemed to have a right of 
occupancy in the land so occupied. 


It will be obBerved that these clauses provide for all 
persona who ‘ naturally,' i,e. according to the real custom 
and facta of their holding, ought to be called in terms of 


law ^ occupancy-tenants 

^ In clause ( a) the wording is a 
modification or compromise regard- 
ing the question which arose 
whether the word * heretofore' in 
the old clause should be retained or 
not The legal meaning is that 
which (as affirmed judicially) I 
have inserted within square brack- 
ets, but it way commonly understood 
to mean ‘heretofore* with refer- 
ence to the date of suit, or inquiry 
at Settlement, as the case might be ; 
and so persons got rights who had 


held without paying rent or service 
for three generations, but including 
the immediate past, and not wholly 
in the time the Act (i. e. be- 
fore 1868) as the law requires. 
There were ai’guments for altering 
the law to legalize the common, 
view ; but on the whole the present 
rule was preferredi But it will be 
observed that the difficulty of prov- 
ing what happened so long ago as 
three generations before the p)mnt 
Aet commenced (1887)? is not so 
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The explanation which attacheis to clause (c) is intended 
to meet cases of persons who, though their tenancy might 
date from the founding of the village, yet bore no part 
in the labour and expense of clearing, but wore merely 
admitted on land already cleared and prepared for cultiva- 
tion: such persons would not, by custom, have had the 
same privileges as those who were really co-founders. 

In clause (cJ) ‘j^gird^r’ includes a ‘mu’afid^’ or any 
other grantee of revenue (see definition clause, No. 15) but 
not a village servant (often remunerated by a small rent 
and revenue-free holding), It often happened that these 
grantees of plots were formerly full proprietors or members 
of conq[uering tribes, who were conciliated or consoled for 
the loss of possession by such j^gira ; and if, as such, they 
had obtained cultivating possession — ^though they could not 
be called owners of the land, or even 'sub-proprietors/ 
it was at least fair that a right of occupancy should be 
secured to them. 

§ 9. Additional Case^ of Right 

Besides these ' natural * classes of tenants, the law recog- 
nkea— neceasarily-— two others : — 

(i) tenants recorded in a Settlement sanctioned before 

the old Act was passed (October !?ist, i 858 ); 
those entries had all been revised and scrutinized, 
and in some eases had been repeated in later 
records ; clearly it 'would never do to reopen long 
settled questions of this kind 5 

(ii) is another case of rarer application : it may be 
that a man can prove that, though neither under 
Section 5 nor entered in any Settlement Record, 
still he has, on other grounds, such a strong claim 
to consideration, that a Court, in common fairness, 
would allow his right. I have seen but very 
few such cases, and in these a grant or promise 


as that of going hack three jprwMmjjO'oji raiaed bj^sub-Sootion (a) 
geiverAtioiis 18685 the matemlly facilitates prooL 
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by the landowner or ovex'lord not to remove the 
tenant, has been proved. Or it might be that 
a tenant could show that persons situated exactly 
as he was, had been allowed rights under section 
6, or that some special local custom was proved ^ 

Section ti of the Act merely saves all persons who had Act xvr 
rights under the law of 1868, from being supposed to lose 
them owing to any condition or amendment inserted in the 
Act of 1887. 

All other tenants are tenants-at-will ; and no mere 
length of possession will give a right. Sec 10 

§ 10. Vanetiea of Method in Rent-paying. 

Before we can understand what protection is afforded by 
law to tenants of both classes (occupancy and ordinary) with 
respect to their rents and to ejectment^ it must be explained 
that cash-rents at a competition rate per acre of land, and 
varying according to the value or class of land, are still 
only occasional (see table at the end of this section). The 
reader will remember that in the Panjab only about 49 per 
cent, of the cultivated land is held by tenants as against 74 
per cent, in the North-Western Provinces. A considerable 
number of occupancy-tenants pay no rent at all— only the 
revenue and cesses^. Others pay the revenue plus a small 
* proprietary ' due (as explained in an extract p, 708) ; 
others again pay in the same way as ordinary tenants, only 
at more or less favourable rates. In fact, we have as many 
as six classes which may be distinguished in respect of 
variety in the form of payment : — 

(i) paying at revenue rates without addition ; 

(ii) paying at revenue rates with some addition by 

^ See Revenue Judgments No. 4 where ^'cillage Ihnt a person 
of I8^5 and No, 4 of (Panjdb (or liig father and himself) having 
Record). held for 50 years and paying only 

See also Civil Case No. iia of revenue and cesses, was entitled 
1880 for a case of tenant by grant, under section 8. Length of posses- 
and see Revenue Judgment No. la sion is here an imient of the claim 
of 1880 for a case depending on but it is not the soU ground, 
peculiar cirmnsi&nco?. ® But gee some remarks on this 

Also No. 18 (Revenue) of 1880 at p, *704, ante. 
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way of ‘ munafaV or ‘ mdlikd<na/ or ‘ biswa * (pro- 
prietary due or profit) to the landlord ; 

(iii) paying casli-rents by a lump-sum on the holding 
(‘ Mgan ' or ‘ chukota’) ; 

(iv) paying cash- rents by rates per Ughd^ or on some 
other measure of area (shara^-naqdl ’) ; 

(v) paying grain-rents (batdi or bhdoli)— i.o. a share 

of the actual grain-heap. There may be a rent 
payable in kind, but fixed in gross, i.e. con- 
sisting of a settled quantity of grain of difie- 
rent kinds (or one kind) irrespective of what 
the actual yield is ; 

(vi) paying grain-rents by (kan or kankui) an- 
appraisement of the standing crop, and delivery of 
a quantity of grain according to the estimate of 
the landlord's share. Whenever grain-rents aio 
paid, it is usual to take a certain sum in cash on 
account of particular cropS; known as ‘ zabti^, 

But it is quite possible that any tenant may pay partly 
in one method and partly in another. Any one of these 
forms ^ too, may be found in the case either of an 
occupancy-tenant, or a tenant-at-will ; no one is absolutely 
characteristic of either class. 

^ II. Privileges of Oecuparhcy-Temnts-—Enhance'ment 

Occupancy-tenants^ rents not paid in cash are only 
enhaaceablo when pai^b of the land becomes irrigated, by 
a change from the grain-share customary for dry land, 
into the share customary for irrigated or river-moistened 
land, as the case may be. 

^ Zabti, from 2;abt;(A) ■« sequea- equivalent, 
trated, j:e.<5orved ; applied to parti- ^ A common form of tenancy is 
cular (and superior) crops like wliore the proprietor has martgaged^ 
tobacco, melons, popper, &c., &c., and agrees to work the land as 
whieh, not being easily divisible tenant under the mortgagee, pay- 
in kind, and also well able to pay, ing a cash rent or a certain share of 
a:« always represented, on the grain tlie produce, or both, 
djiviaion beijig adjust^, by a cash 
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Enhancement of cash-rents (under the above circum- See 2a 
siances) may be had under section 22. 

Ab regards enhancement in other cases, the classes of 
tenant spocihed in sections 5 and 6 and 8 respectively, 
form 80 many degrees of privilege ; the first is the most 
favoured; he can^ only be^^nade to pay two annas malik- 
for every rupee of revenue, rates and cesses, that 
he pays. The other classes of section 5 can bo made to 
pay six annas per rupee ; and those of sections six and 
eight (unleas in the case of a special contract) twelve annas 
per rupee^. 

The tenant has a contra right of claiming a reduc- See 23 
tioTij on the ground that ‘the productive powers of his 
tenancy have been decreased by a cause beyond his control.* 

§ 12. Alteration of Rent on alteration of Area, 

It will be observed that enhancement on the ground Sec. 28 
of increau of area (which is not really enhancement at 
all) is, in .the Act, properly kept separate from the fore- 
goiijg provisions . and there is also the coiTesponding 
right to an abatement on decrease of area. The Acfc^ 
therefore, has a special heading for ‘ alteration of rent 
on alteration of area/ 

§ 13* General Condition fkai Rente mnet he fair, and last 
for a term of years- 

It is important to remember that the law adds a ‘ rider ’ Soc 25 
to all enhancement and abatement rules. The provisions 

^ it will be recollected, compare the teuant in question 
ia, in Ben gal and elsewhere, usually with other tenants (in the same 
employed to mean an iillowance to or adjoining villages) ‘ of the same 
an ^x-proprietor byway of 8olaimyi class* (having or not leaving an. 
for a lost right. In the Panjilb occupancy as the ca'se might he) 
it is used morc^ commonly to moan ‘ and holding land of a similar 
what an inferior, or a tenant, pays description and with drailar ad- 
hy Avay of recognising a superior, or vantages.' . t often happouotl that 
landlord's right, such i\ comparison was imjiraetic- 

® Thismofcliod of calculating rent Mo ; or if practicable, that, owing 
with rehu'oiice to tliH i-cveime staii- to special demand for lands or other 
dard, is familiar in lhe> Panjab and local causes, there would bo renis 
has boon &ubaiituted for section r i ao high that comparison would be 
of the old Act, which atteniptccl to unfair. 
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fix limits, but tbc Court is always to regard (not only 
the legal limits, but also) what is ^ fair and equitable * 
in the particular case. 

Soc 24. There are also (as usual) limits to the repetition of 
the enhancement process ; so tfiat when a rent has been 
enhanced, it cannot again be raised for five years in 
some cases, and ten in others. 

§ 14, Privileges of Occupamy‘T€nant$--’Pljectment 

I may pass over the provisions regarding relinquishment 
(express) and abandonment of holding (without notice) and 
Sec. 39. speak of ejectment The occupancy-tenant can only be 
ejected on the ground (i) that he has used the land in a 
manner incompatible with agricultural use, or (i^) that if he 
has to pay rent in kind, he has failed to cultivate as' 
usual \ or (3) that he has an unsatisfied decree for arrears 
of rent against him. 

The ejectment of an occupancy-tenant must be by decree 
(i.e. a judicial affirmation of the existence of the cause 
specified bylaw) except in the case of an unsatisfied decree 
for arrears, in which an application may be made to the 
Sec. 44. Eevenue Officer for summary ejectment This latter pro- 
ceeding enables the Eevenue Officer still to give the de- 
faulting tenant a chance, by allowing fifteen days* grace for 
him to pay up in. But the tenant does not forfeit his right 
to compensation if any is due under the Act. 

Any decree, or order on an application, for ejectment, is 
ordinarily carried out only between ist May and 15th June, 
i.e. after one harvest and before operations for the next 
crop hegiu ; unless, indeed, for special reasons, the decree or 
order expressly directs otherwise. 

Sec. 49. The Act has provided some new and usefiil directions 
regarding a case which often arises, viz. that ejectment— 
however justifiable— has to take place when some part of 
the crop is still immature or still ungathered, or where a 


^ And even tKen the Court may decree damage u? ^pmpensation and 
not ejectment (see section 48). 
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portion of the land has been prepared for the next sowing^. 

I have given some examples on the subject extracted from 
Fmancial Commissioner's Consol, Gircular (Part II, No. 

17), and refer the reader to the passage in "the Chapter on 
* Revenue Business ’ (section on Duties under the Tenancy 
Act), 

§ 15, Other Privileges of Occupancy-Temnts— Right of 
Aliemtion, 

The tenant-right under any clause of section 5, is imns- 
ferahle, subject to certain conditions for which the Acts«c. 53, 
must be read in detail. Speaking generally, the require- 
ment is, that notice be served through the Revenue OflSee 
on the landlord, who is allowed a month within which to 
exercise a right of pre-emption, whereby he buys the fcenant- 
"I’ight out and out. Any co-sharer in a joint-proprietary 
body may exercise this right. 

The landlord has a certain right in case the occupancy- Sec. 55. 
title is sold in execution of a decree (i.e. involuntarily). 

A minor right of occupancy, i.e, not under section 5, is 
not either attachable or saleable in execution of decree, nor 
is it transferable without the previous consent of the land- Sec. 56. 
lord. 

AH irregular transfers ar'e voidohU at the option of the See. 60 
landlord. 

An occupancy-tenant ’may sublet (subject to any provision 
of the Act and any contract in writing between him and 
his landlord) for a term not exceeding seven years, 5 ®’ 

§ 16. SuGCBsdon to Tenancies, 

The order of devolution of an occupancy'xight by in- Sec. 59. 
heritance is regulated by law. Ifc will be observed that 
the widow’s right, long acknowledged by custom, is now 

^ We spealc of fche spring harvest there not ripe, and tmeut, or 
and the autumn harvest j hut in part of the crop Will still he 
fact, what with varieties in soil, standing while the tenant has been 
differences in district, oltioate, and ploughing up and lidging other 
many other circumstances, no dates fields for a next sowing; this fact 
are positive and universal ; there had hitherto been ignored, 
will always be a crop here and 



legalized expressly ; but her tenure is for life and without 
power of transfer ; and it is lost by re-marriago. No other 
female inherits. All this is matter of univoisal custom* 
Gollatcml succession is limited to the cases where the 
OoUatoral and the landholder are descended from a common 
ancestor who had occupied the land, 

§ 17. Other Rights. 

A landlord cannot make an improvement (as defined in 
the Act) on an occupancy-holding (except of course by 
Sec. 6r. consent) without the periniasion of the Colleetoi’ (and see 
remarks on the point under the head of ‘Revenue Business’). 
Having made the improvement, there may be a special 
Sec. 62, enhancement of rent. 

The occupancy-tenant can alwa.ys make an improvemem 
himself on his tenancy. He is always entitled to compen- 
Beo 6B, Bation for it, if ejected, 

§ 18, Protection to Ordinary Tenants. 

The principle of the law is that ordinary tenancies, as 
regards the rent and enhancement, are generally subject to 
contract between the parties. But ordinary tenants are 
protected under the Act in various ways ; and the case of the 
Sirsd tenants before mentioned, was thus sufiSciently pro- 
vided for, wdthout creating any new or special kind of 
occupancy-right, under the general provisions as amended. 

I may refer first to the provisions about gi*am-paying 
Soca.i2(3) tenants^ on the other hand, if tlie tenant is dishonest and tries 
to remove grain, the landlord is protected by the legal pre- 
Sec 16. sumption that the grain-heap ought to consist of the 
niamnwv produce of a full harvests 

It is also a solid convenience to a tenant holding under 
^5* several co-blmxing proprietors that they cannot come down 
on him severally for fractional sliares of rent. IIo need 
only pay his wliole rent to one man. 

^ On ih^ wgII knuwii priiKsiplu nf * omnia pieaunmiitur coiiira &polia* 



Then the provision about alioration of rent follpwing on 
alteration of area, already alludod to, applica to M tenants, Spo 
and fjo Llic riilcH about remiRsion of rent for calaniitieH. - 

A tenant of any hind can only he ejected after Insue of 
notice, at tho end of the 'agiacultiiral yoarb and this notice 
is made subject to certain conditions. Section 49 (already 
alluded to) equally applies to ordinary tenants: and 
improvement, though they cannot be made without the 
consent of the landlord, give rise to a claim for coinpensa- 
tion on ejection, 

§ 19. Compemation for Biskirhance* 

But the special provision which will protect such cases Sec 
as the Delhi Districts tenants (where they have not got 
occupancy-rights) is that enacted in section 69, A tenant 
who, though not entitled to occupancy, was yet a ‘ butdnid.r * 
or clearer of the waste, is not only entitled to compensation 
for improvements, but also to a special compensation for 
disturbance, in a sum — to be fixed by a Revenue Officer — 
not exceeding five years^ rent of the land, 

§ 20 . Siatttics of Tenancy. 

The following figures (for the year ending with the spring 
harvest, of 1888) will serve to give an idea of tho proportion 
of lands cultivated by tenants to those cultivated hy 
proprietors, and of the number of tenants paying rent in 
kind or in cash, and of tenants paying only the revenue- 
rate and nothing more. 




Kumler of 
hoIdUngs. 

^rea (wres) 

Total area cultivated , , , . 


27,354,601 

Ditto 

by owners . . I 

S, 934^313 

16,545.504 

Ditto 

by tenants^^fi of rent \ 

169,700 

I '36, 903 

Ditto 

. 

by tenants 'j^aying 1 ent 

3.053.711 

10.532,194 
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With oooupakoy- 

RIGHTS, 

Without oaouPANOV- 
rights. 



KTumbar of 
holdings* 

Area, 

Number of 
holdings. 

Area. 

1 

By tenants paying at 
revenue-rates with or 
without an additional 
fee or * mdlikdna * 

396,539 

L399.16S 

331,729 

603,355 

1 

Paying other ca. 972 -rents 

1128, no 

544,226 

758,488 

2,288,824 


Paying rent in Und 
(with or without some 
addition in cash) 

153,80s 

874,727 

1,382,100 

4,820,897 




(i) 2Iabti rents ^ . , . . 

(3) 4 produce or more . 

( 3 ) i to ^ 



(5) i or less 

(6) By fixed amount of produce . 

(7) Total area under rents in kind 

Irrigated 

(aoresX 

Unlrrlgntod 

(acres). 

? 

It 

II 

41 

.1^ 

i 

.a 

1 

& 

12.970 

678,448 

185,608 

557>59o 

575.362 

77.229 1 

3,087,217 

3^,461 

1,308,969 

3841653 

957,827 

875.975 

37 jI 9I 

3,603,076 

cl g 

0 g 

(8) Total area paying cash-rent . 

(9) Total cash-rent 

919,805 

3,922,096 

8,447.460 


Section XI.—The Special Law and Local Featuees 
OF HazXea. 

§ I. The Lavs Applicable. 

For the Hazfira district, ■which is a scheduled district, a 
special set of Settlement Rules were passed under the 
Panj&h Frontier Regulation, issued under the 33 Vic. cap. 
in®. The Tenancy Act (XVI of 1887) is also subject to 
certain modifications as enacted in Regulation XIII of 1887. 


' See note at p# 716; ante. ^ iion XI </r874* Ttus la-^ is still in 
’ See Code (Legisktiyo foi‘ce, and the hand-Eerenue A<st 

Dirtwirtxnanfc) second ed*, PaH XVIX. of 1887 applies subject to their 
nil JUffiUaiion X 187a and BegMlu- qwqtoZ promions* 
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§ Record-of-RigKU. 

As regards rights, a statement was made out for every 
village, showing the whole of the occupants and other 
persons interested in the land. This was made public and 
discussed, and then the Settlement Officer declared who of 
all these he considered ‘ proprietors ’ and who ' tenants.’ A 
person aggrieved might petition the Settlement Officer and 
get his case heard as a regular judicial suit. 

A special provision was made for dealing with cases 
where there was a double 'proprieta'i^ tenure, which resulted 
from the confusion introduced by the Sikh rule. 

I have alluded, in the section on tenures, to a custom of 
periodical redistribution of shares or holdings of land. In 
.Hazdra this custom is called, as usual, ‘wesh/ If this 
custom was ancient (i.e. before the Sikh rule), and a sharer 
had lost land by its being taken for public purposes, or by 
diluvion, the Settlement Officer might award him (under 
certain conditions) a plot out of the ‘ shdmilat ’ or common 
land of the village ; but if he had already been paid com- 
pensation by the State for the land, he must refund the 
money to the common fund before getting the land. 

Eights in village sites were also recorded, but the record 
is only to be primA facie evidence as far as these entries 
are concerned. 

Pre-emption customs were recorded and followed. So 
al^o inheritance customs^ either of tribes or villages, were 
defined, subject to certain rights of appeal. 

Succession in the case of j^girs or revenue-assignments 
was also defined under sanction of the Government through 
the chief revenue authority (the Financial Commissioner). 

Special rules appear also for the appointment of village 
headmen or lambardars. So also for patwaria, one of whom 
ordinarily is found for each village. 

The instalments of revenue are apportioned one to each 
harvest, the dates of payment being fixed by the Settle- 
ment Ofiucer, so as to fall about one month after the principal 
crops are harvested. 

3 AiJ 
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Tho cesaes levied in addition to tlie land-rovenuo are 
.special: one per cent, is for schools (the location of which 
was determined at the time), and a small rent and 
revenue-free plot is to be allowed to the schoolmaster. One 
per cent, is also to he levied for the relief of disease among 
the population of Hazdra. 


§3. Object of the Record: exceptional finality. 

Unless (as in the case of the record of rights in the 
village site, already mentioned) it is otherwise expressly 
provided, all records of rights, customs, liabilities, and all 
rules drawn up by the Settlement Officer, are, when sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner and confirmed by the Financial 
Commissioner, to be considered as ^ a final settlement of 
all matters treated of.' These cannot even be revised at a 
future Settlement, unless they relate to office-bearers, and 
their duties, to the amount and method of paying the 
Government revenue, to cesses, or to proprietary rents of 
any description. 

No suit will lie to enforce a right or usage contrary to 
the Settlement record, except in so far that a suit may be 
brought to show that the record of a holding does not 
represent the actual award at Settlement (in which case the 
record may be amended). 

This, it will be observed, is different from the law re- 
garding ordinary records of rights. There is, however, a 
general exception in favour of persons who can prove 
(within three years of the date of final report) that they 
were not in the Panj^b during Settlement, and did not 
know what was going on. 

In short, the object was, in Hazdra, to give no ground for 
continuing those long disputes which the ancient incursions 
of tribes, and local feuds, and the changes and dispossessions 
of the Sikh rule, had given rise to. 

On the establishment of peace, long ousted landholders 
sought to get back their rights, mortgagors desired to be 
leplaced, and bo forth, All these matters were once for all 
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gone into on the spot by a particularly competent officer^ 
■with ample opportunitieb for appeal. 

Everything that could concern anybody, landlord or 
tenant, was carefully in(piired into and recorded then and 
there. After a cautious examination and approval of the 
record, it was made final, and all questions settled and hopes 
of change rendered futile. Such a course was essential in 
a district inhabited cbiefl}^ by primitive and quarrelsome 
mountaineers. 

In other respects, i. e. as regards recovery of arreai’s, 
mutation of names in the record, appointment of officials, 
&o,5 the Land-Revenue Act is in force. 

§ 4. Tenancy. 

' The ordinary Tenancy Law is also slightly modified in its 
application to Hazara by a special Regulation 

Occupancy-rights are given to persons who naturally have 
such rights ; but the terms required to be specially adapted 
to Hazara where not only had the Sikh rulers dealt direct 
with the tenants, locit we also had given them protection for 
twenty years after annexation. The terms of section 5 
are therefore modified with reference to the original date of 
the Hazdra Regulation, and also contain special clauses 
protecting tenants who had held from the date of the sum- 
mary Settlement in 1847^ 

Section ii is modified to meet the additional clauses, and 
section (the enhancement section) in a corresponding 
manner. 

* Colonel E. G-. Wace. It ia with see. it, sec, sa, and to alter (in sec. 
unfeigned regret that I record the 24) a reference to the Act of 1868. 
loss the Province sustained by the to one to the JHazdra Tenancy 
death of this eminent Bevenue Regulation, 1873. Th&t is the 
Officer (at the time fii'st Pinancial whole change. The Legislative 
Commissioner) in the spring of Bepartment Edition of the Tenancy 
1889, when I was preparing to re- Act gives tlieso changes convenient- 
vise these pages. ly in foot-notea to the teat of the 

2 Regulation XIII qf 1887 repeals Act, 
the earlier Regulations [II of 1873 and ^ See a letter from the Govern- 

ZZT 0/1874. The BegUfation extends ment of the Panjdb to the Govern- 
ActXVlof 1887 to HazAra, subject ment of , India, No. 1156, dated 
to certain changes in sec. 5, sec. 10, 10th September, 187a* 
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§ 5. Forest Lands. 

The whole question of waste and forest was settled, and a 
special Regulation under the 33 Vic., cap, 3, No. II of 1879, 
was passed (superseding some earlier' ones) for the manage- 
ment of the forests. There are certain tracts reserved as 
permanent forests and subject to very much the same pro- 
hibitions and protections as the general Forest Law of 
India contains. Other forest (village forest) is under pro- 
tective regulation, but not managed directly by depart- 
mental officers. Waste land not dealt with either as reserved 
or village forest, may be brought under cultivation without 
restriction. As the country is mostly mountainous, it is 
prescribed that forest or turfed land must be kept up 
in all places where there is danger from landslips, fall- 
ing-stones, ravines, torrents, and the like. The principle” 
has been that, practically, the Government so far owns the 
waste, that at least it has a right to take up any part of 
it for forest pui*poses, but it gives up the rest freely. More- 
over, as the people were in former days allowed a very 
ertensive user, and certainly were never prevented from 
treating the forest as if it were their own, they have been 
allowed a certain share in the value of trees felled in 
reserved forest estates, partly to compensate them for 
exclusion from the tract. Government reciprocally has a 
right to a part of the value of trees cut in non-reserved 
tracts, because the Goveminent always asserted a right to 
the trees, if not to the forest Itself. The principle adopted 
was, not to raise any theory of ownership, which it would 
have been impossible to settle, but to inquire practically 
what the villages had enjoyed, and provide for that or for 
its fair equivalent. The rest then remained at the disposal 
of the State for the maintenance of public forests. 



CHAPTEB IIL 

THE REVENUE OmCIALS—THEIR BUSINESS AND 
PEOCEDURE. 


Section L— -Revenue Officers. 

§ I. The Financial Gommmimen, 

At the head of the Revenue AdministratioUj and directly 
under the Local Government^ are the two FiNANCiAt 
CONMISBIONERS \ 

They divide the work between themselves in ordinary 
matters and give a joint decision in certain others, on 
which subject Rules were published in Notification^ No, 
133, dated ist March, 1888 1 


§ DirectoT of Land-Records and Agriculture. 

In the Panjab, as elsewhere, a Director of Land-Records 
and Agriculture exists (see voL i, chap, V, p, 354), The 
office, in this province, has developed out of the ^ Settlement 
Commissioner/ an office now no longer existing. TheDlrector 


^ Called ‘First’ and ‘Second/ 
They have a Senior and a Junior 
Secretary, 

3 Exceptincertaincases in which 
a joint opinion is required, one 
Financial CommiBsioner disposes of 
business connected with 

A. Land-RevenueAct; Tenancy 
Act \ Canal Act ; Forests 
and Waste Lands j Leases of 
Waste Land, &o, j Surveys ; 


and Famine, 

And the other with : — ‘ 

B. Income Tax ; Stamps ; Salt 
and Excise ; Trade \ Court 
of Wards ; Pensions and 
Jagira ; Coyermnent suits j 
Laqd Improvement and Agri* 
cultural Loans (Act XIX of 
1883 and XII of 1B84) j Land 
Acquisition Act, 


Act XVII 
of 1887, 
sec, 7. 
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Act XVII 
uf iSB-jj 
aec. 6. 


aids the Divisioaal Commissioners in Hiipervislng Settle- 
ments, by inspectiilg the record, sniTey, and statistical 
'work. He is constantly engaged in seeing to the efficiency 
of the pat^vari and kanhngo staff, and to the accuracy of 
their records^ He also does 'whatever is possible, in the 
present state of the province, in respect of agrioiiltural 
improvement. His office is not mentioned in the Act, as he 
requires no formal Revenue powers: but the Financial 
Gonvmmoncn' (JonM. Gircvlar (Revenue Officers, Ho. 35) 
gives the requisite details as to his duty and authority, 

§ 3. The Gommismner, 

There are sis 'divimm! formed of groups oidistrietB^ 
and over each is a Commissioner. Subject to the generat 
superintendence and control of the financial Commissioner, 
the Commissioner controls all other Revenue Officers in the 
divisLonh 

§ 4. The Lepxiy Qommissioner {Gollector). 

Each of the thirty-one districts has a District Officer in 
charge ; his ordinary official or executive title, as usual in 
provinces of the so-called non-Eegulation class, is ' Deputy 
CommiBsioner/ In the Land-Revenue Act he is called 
* Collector I’ 


§ 5 * Suhordimte Officers, 

The Land-Revenue Act contemplates Assistant Collectors 
in two grades. The ordinary official title of the Officers 
who assist the District Officer is ‘ Assistant Commissioner,^ 
for the same reason as led to the title Deputy Oommissioner. 
A certain number of ‘ Uucoveuanted ' Officers (Native and 
European) arc appointed to a similar rank, with the desig- 


* See the Chapter on in 

Bengal (yoI. I Book JI. chap, v. p, 
666), where the detaUa regarding a 
Commbaiojior^a duties are given 
and we applicable equally to all 
provinces. 

® The title Deputy Commiasioner 
is retained in provfcces wharo the 
district ofticer may be an unoote* 


nanted or a jnilitary oflfiGer. In the 
Danjdb, the di*itriQt o^licer is Collec- 
tor and also District Magistrate ; he 
has no Civil court functions, except 
in a very few districts where he is 
also ‘ District Judge/ for the pur- 
pose of superintendence, though in 
fact he does little or no oivU work. 
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nation of ‘ Extra Assistant Commissioner.’ According to 
experience and standing, these Assistant and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners (and also Tahsildars) may be, and are, 
appointed Assistant Collectors of the first gi-ade : while 
junior oflScers and Naib-Tahsildars are invested with powers 
of second-grade Assistant Collector. 

There is no occasion to enlarge on the subject of the 
Collector’s duties and powers. They are provided by law, 
and are in practice very much what they are in other pro- 
vinces. As usual, the Act reserves a number of subjects to 
the jurisdiction of the Revenue Officers alone, and these Sec. 158. 
cannot form the subject of a suit in a civil court. 

The functions assigned to a ' Revenue Officer ’ by the Act, 

•jnay be discharged by whatever class of officers the Local 
Government determines ; unless (as in some sections) the 
Act itself prescribes some particular grade or class of 
Revenue Officer as empowered to act under it. The Qai^ette 
Notification, No. 81, of isi March 1888, divides the functions 
under the Act into two groups ; and provides that powers 
under group A are to be exercised only by Collectors or 
officers above that grade. Those in gi'oup B may be exer- 
cised by Assistants of the first grade or any highei’ officer. 

Officers below the rank of fii'st-grade Assistant can act in 
cases where neither^ the Act nor the Rules, nor the Notifi- 
cation, specify any higher grade. 

Group A consists of powers to appoint, punish, or dismiss 
village and pargana officers ; to cany out assessments; to 
certify arrears of land-revenue ; and to prepare the list of 
village-cesses (see p. 605, ante). But by the Act, an Assistant Sec. a?. 
or Extra Assistant Cominissloner (or indeed any other per- 
son) can be vested with the powers of a Collector, either 
generally or in respect of a certain class of cases ; and in 
that case he can dispose of matters in group A, in general 
subordination to the Collector. 

Group B refers to defining boundaries and erecting Sees. 101 
marks, &c., and to authorizing distraint and sale of crops 
and moveable property ; and to taking action in case of a 
dispute as to possession of property. ' 
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A second-grade Assistant cannot pass orders on any of 
tliesc matterS} but he can (e.g.) inquire into the corroctnoss 
Sec, 34. of the entries in a Register of Mutations, as neither the Act, 
nor the rules, nor the notification, require anj^ particular 
grade of Revenue Officer to perform the duty. 

There is a very complete account of the duties of the 
Collector and his staff in the volume of Consol. Gircvlars 
(Revenue Officers, No. i8 and 1^3) which should bo consulted. 
The Circ. No. 19 deals with Settlement Officers, and No. 20 
with Assistant Commissioners ; No. 21 with Extra Assistant 
CommissionerB (who are locally appointed). 

§ 6. Tahsil Officers. 

It will be observed that in the Panj Ah Act, the TahsilcUr, 
who is the officer in charge of a local treasury, and the " 
Revenue officer of the local subdivision of a district called 
a ‘ TabsiV is not reckoned, as 8 uc\ among Revenue officers; 
nor is a Deputy Tahsildar (called N^ib-Tahsild^r) ; but, as 
a matter of practice, both officers are, according to theii’ 
standing and experience, and to their having passed, or not 
yet passed, the departmental examination, always vested 
Sec. 6 ( 3 ). with powers either of a second-grade or a first-grade 
Assistant Collector. 

The 'tahsiV as already remarked, is a subdivision of 
a district, which is of primary importance in the Panj^b ; 
the Mughal ‘pargana* is still remembered in some parts, 
and is found convenient to refer to locally in reports, &c., 
but ordinarily the ^parganas Vere confused under the Sikh 
‘ taluqa’ or 41 dqa’ ; and moreover they never had much, if 
any, value in the northern districts, where we have the 
* iUqas’ of tribes. Consequently, the tahsil is a more con- 
venient administrative unit ; larger than the pargana, and 
so disposed that ordinarily about four of them comprise a 
districts 

At the conveniently selected head-quarter town, is the 

* Eiwalpmdt happens to have smaller hill tracts). Amh^la has 
gevfitt tahails {of which two are sbc, and rirozpor, five. 
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tahsil treaeury and office ; and here local paymenia are made 
by the village headmen, and local revenue petitions are 
presented. Some of them are disposed of, and othera 
reported on for the orders of the Collector, The Tahsildar, 
as his name implies, is the officer in charge of such a tahsll, 
and, as he has local control, he is (necessarily) vested with 
powers of a (Subordinate) Magistrate, bo that, though he is 
not expected to try magisterial cases in any number, he 
may have the prestige and the authority of a Magistrate to 
act in case of need. A good Tahslld^ir is well versed in 
Revenue details, and has an intimate knowledge of the 
people in his tahsil as well as of the condition of the estates 
in it, and of the peculiarities of climate and agricultural 
conditions under which land-management is carried on. 
le is constantly in camp, and is therefore assisted by a 
Ndib (or Deputy) who has similar, but lesser powers, and 
so arranges hia movements that he is at the tahsil head- 
quarters, when the Tahsildar is away. 

The rules under the Act give details as to the selection, Rul^s.Part 
appointment, dismissal, and control of Tahsilddrs 
Deputy Tahsild^lrs, and the qualifications required of them ; 
and further details are foiind in the Gonmh Circular 
(Revenue Officers), No, as. 

The number of officers of this class for the whole province 
is sanctioned by Government; but the appointment, posting, 
and control of the staff rests with the Financial Oom-Actxvii 
missioner\ The rules also give dii-ections as to 
Tahsilddr’s inspections and camp movements; his especial 
attention being directed to checking the record of changes chap. ' 
in proprietary and occupancy holdings, and to the harvest 
statistics ; while his camp tours also afford special oppor- 
tunities for dealing on the spot with partition cases, and 
with mattere connected with lambarddrs’ appointments, 
and cases of lapse of revenue assignment. 

i 

* Superintendonta and Deputy experienced in Settlement work, 
Superintendents for Setfclomenfc and available to reinforce the tahsU 
work are now no longer a separate office in a district where Settlement 
class they are merely tahsUdars work is in progress. 
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Sec. 37. 


Sec. 17. 
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§ 7. Pwer a/ a7ui! Revision. 

The Act contaiBs the usual provisiona about appeal froru 
the orders of one grade of officer to the next above him ; 
and about officers reviewing their own orders (on cause 
shown) ; and about the power which the chief controlling 
authority has in all cases (and the Commissioner in the 
case of all officers below him) of calling for the record of 
any case^ of his own motion, or at request of any party in- 
terested, and doing justice by passing such order as he may 
think fit. The Act itself may be refeiTod to without 
difficulty, on the subject of appeal and review, and of the 
‘revision-jurisdiction/ as it is called. 

§ 8. Procedure in Revenue Cases. 

The procedure of Eevenue officers is to some extent" 
specially provided for. The principal points taken up are 
those where the civil court procedure is not altogether 
suitabloj viis. the appearance of parties by agent ; the power 
of summoning persons before the Revenue Officer, and the 
method of making any proclamation regarding landh 
Under this section supplemental rules of procedure have 
been made^. The object of the rules is to secure the least 
technical procedure possible, to insure simplicity in the 
record of proceedings, and in drawing up orders and giving 
reasons therefor. Nothing in the Act or rules calls for any 
special comment in this place. 

SEOTIOJ 7 II.— ViLLAaE OFFICERS AND THEIR SUPERVISORS. 

§ I. Village Officers in the Act 
I might have mentioned as next in order below Tahail- 
dfirs, the Ranungo ; but his functions will be better under- 
stood after we have considered the village officers^ duty. 

^ See No. 75,1 st March, fact, and there is no opportunity 
i8Sa,p. 51 of the GuzeiU X^ilraardin' for any difficult matter of law in 

which assistance is called for. To 
* The advisability of ejxcluding encourage pleaders in such oases 
legal practiUoners is obvious , in would merely be to foment disputes 
ample matters where nothing is and impoverish the people, 
required but plain statements of 
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The term 'village officer’ Is ?\pplie(l in the Land- ilo venue 
Act to 'patwdoHs' 'hoarlmen/ and ‘cliiof lieadmen/ In the 
village sybtem of old dayR^ the artizana ami watchmeRj &c,, 
wore practically included along with villago oltieers, as 
receiving their share in the grain or holding patches of land 
in virtue of their office or cmplo3nnent, or as a reward fox 
service; but there is no occasion in this book to notice 
them, as they have no share in the Revenue work. The 
village watchmen are to some extent organized and pro- 
vided for by rules under the Laws Act : hut they are nob 
Revenue officials in any sense. The whole subject of ^ Tillage 
Agency and Records’ forms Part III of the volume of Con- 
Mdated Circulars, and Nos. 26-28 should be referred to. 

§ 2. The Patwuri 

This official is of the utmost importance to the systeiu. 

On his being duly trained and being competent carefully to 
prepare the village records and statistics, really depends (in 
the last resort) the hope of diminisliing the labour and 
trouble to the people which the recurrence of Settlement 
proceedings occasions. Of late years' the position and pay 
of the patwuri have been greatly improved. Patw&i 
schools have been organized; the old ignorant Hindi- 
writing pahodri has been got rid off ; and decently paid, 
well-taught, Urdu-writing men are everywhere to be found, 
who can survey, map neatly and accurately, and prepare 
their own records ; whereas formerly they stood by, while a 
‘ munsaxim * wrote the returns and forms for them. 

The little book of Rules for Fativdr'ls, prepared in 1885, 
is still in use, giving details regarding duty, and ample 
instructions as to the preparation of the land records and 
statistical returns required, and as to the method of making 
the harvest and other local inspections, There is also an 
excellent Menswration and Survey Manual prepared ex- 
pressly with a view to patw^i instruction. The rules Buies, 
regarding patwdris are made under the authority 
section 28 of the Lahd-Revenue Act, VIII. 
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§ 3. PahodrU' CircleB^ Paj/y 

A patwfirl is not appointed to eacli village, but to a 
circUy as determined by the Commissioner ; and there 
may, for special reasons, be an assistant patw^ri in large 
and difficult circles. The patwari is a ‘public servant/ 
•within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, though, 
as before mentioned, he has no powers as a ‘Revenue 
Officer * under the Land-Revenue Act. A portion of the 
village cesB^ is formed into a fund for the pay of patwaris 
under the orders of the Financial Commissioners, and 
a schedule of pay is also sanctioned ; ordinarily, the pay 
Rales, is not more than R.ao, or less than R.io, ‘exclusive of 
1, 4. mutation fees and local rate.* 

The rules may be consulted as to the qualifications of 
patwaris, the register of candidates, the examinationT 
required, the place given to hereditary connection in the 
selection of candidates for vacancies, the conditions as to 
residence (with his family) inside the circle, the disabilities 
as to trade and money-lending, the rules for discipline and 
removaP. 


§ 4. Patwdri^ Lutm-— General. 


Parti, 
Chap. II. 


Chapter H of the Rules deals with the duties of the 
patwari. He is to report to the Tahsilddr any calamity 
affecting land, crops, cattle, or the agricultural classes; 
and to bring to notice alluvial and diluvial action of 
rivers; encroachments on Government lands; the death 
of revenue-assignees and pensioners; progress of works 
made under the Agricultural Loans and similar laws; 
and the emigration or immigration of cultivators. He 
is to be ready to make surveys and field inspections, and 
to aid in relief of agricultural distress, and in elections 
under the District Boards Act (XX of 1883), 


^ It h levied at a rate not exeeect- according to the aakrr' 
ingCj per cent, on the Uad«reven.uo; * Ae to special rewurda to patwdris 

it is collected by the headman aad after long approved servioe, see 
paid Into the treasury. The pat- y, a Oteiar, No. 34 of 17 

vrirls are then paid from the tahsil of the CmtL drc. No. 28), 
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He is io allow any one interested to inspect his records, 
and he has to supply extracts from them on receipt of 
the fee, (of which a scale is provided). When revenue 
collections are in progress, he must furnish any informa- 
tion that may be required to facilitate the collections; 
hut he himself is not permitted to take any part in the 
collection of the revenue. 

§ 5- Preparation of the Annual Land-Recoi'ds. 

His special duty is to prepare and keep up the Ankttal 
Eecoru already spoken of. 

The Annual Record, I may briefly repeat, is merely 
a set of forms exactly like those which, signed and veri- 
Jed as true for a certain date, form the Initial Settle- 
ment Record-of-Rights. See Obap, I, pp. 
is unnecessary to describe again the ‘ Khasra girdd-wanf 
the ‘ Jainabandi,’ the ^ Register of Mutations ' (of proprie- 
tary and occupancy-tenant interests occurring by death 
and succession, by gift, sale, or possessory mortgage). 
Copies of the field-map are kept ready, so that fresh fields 
and changes in interior boundaries may be surveyed 
and plotted in from time to time, the alteration lines 
being made in red or some distinctive coloui’^. The reader 
will do well to re-examine the forms of each paper, given 
in the Rules j and understand the columns, with the aid 
of the small-print explanations attached thereto. 

§ 6. The Biary* 

But, besides these forms, the patw^rl is required to keep 
a ^ roznamcha/ or diary, in which, in separate entries, 'day 
by day, all notable occurrences are recorded— as enume- 
rated under twenty heads. 

^ XJnto the Tillage Settlement the maps; i.o. the houndaries as 
system, the maps have to he correc* laid down atSuvyey (or subsequently 
ted as bDundaiies change in the by the proper procedure) must be 
Kaiyatwfirl aystema, the boundaries preserved and cannot be altered, 
have to be iept correct according to 


Eulea, 
Part I, 
Chap. VI. 
VII A* 


See Chapl 
III, Buie 
31 * 
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§ 7, hiBjpedlo^^, 

Another special duty ia the inspection of the crops of 
each harvest, in order to fill up certain statistical returns. 
These are of great value : (i) as keeping tho Collector 
aware of the condition and prospects of each estate ; {%) as 
furnishing a basis for the compilation of tables of averages 
in respect of produce of all kinds of crops and classes of 
land, which, at the time of a revision of assessment, will 
be of great use in drawing up average-yield statements of 
lands required for calculating ‘assets * and testing revenue- 
rates, This inspection work is locslly known as ‘ girda- 
wari/ Inspection of the autumn harvest commences on 
lat October, and for the spring harvest on ist March; 
thus ensuring the principal crops being seen when full- 
grown and ripening before harvesting. There rnay^bs* 
extra crops (as melons, tobacco, &o.), which require an 
additional inspection just after 15th April. It is at these 
inspections that the ‘ Khasra girdiwarl/ spoken of above, 
is made out. 

These inspections not only (i) obtain an accurate account 
of the crops, but (a) bring to light changes which have 
occurred in rights, rents, and possession; and (3) show 
what amendments or alterations will be needed in the 
Hulas, ahajm or field-map. Opportunity is also taken to inspect 
Ch^^rv. boundary-marks, and see what repairs are needed. The 
inspections completed, abstracts of crops (Naksha jinsw^r) 
Hu1q4o are made out, the papers regarding mutations of rights, 
and the annual ‘ Fard-b^chh,’ or account of the distribu- 
See Chap, tion of the village revenue and cess demand. The rules 
are quite explicit on these matters, and there is no need to 
OhapT.53 repeat them ; but I may mention the excellent rule which 
directs that every oivner and mltivaior is to he supplied 
on demand uith a ^parcha book' which begins with a 
leaf showing the ‘ jamabandi entries ’ regarding the appli- 
cant (so that he may know exactly the area, rent, or 
revenue, and all the particulars about his holding, as 
authoritatively recorded), and contains a series of detach- 
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able receipt-forms sufficient for ten years, so that no one 
can have any difficulty in getting an intelligible, formal 
receipt' for his rent or revenue payments, as the case 
may be. Any owner or tenant can also go to the patwdri, 
and without fee, demand that on his ‘parcha’ be written 
the correct demand against him for the instalments of the 
current year: thus he ought to be efficiently on his guard 
against any over-charge, or against paying without get- 
ting a proper acknowledgment. 

§ 8 . Quadrennial Returns. 

I have already mentioned that a jmidbandi^ which is 
really a compact record-of-iights in itself, giving all the 
^(corrected) details about each holding, is prepared in a 
specially complete form and with certain appendices, once 
in four years. This forms the basis of the annual (or 
* abbreviated ’) jamabandis till the next quadrennial period 
comes round. The patw^ris’ duties are so arranged that 
the quadrennial returns fall due in different years, forRtaiea, 
different circles; and thus the inspecting officers (ofohfp^Vil 
whom presently) can efficiently supervise the process of 
their successive preparation. 

Lastly, if any one desires to know how a patwdri sets 
about making a new field-map or correcting an old one, for 
the purpose of showing new cultivation, &c., he should 
read Chapter VII A of the Eules. , 

§ 9. The Kdn'ibngo. 

Though I have entered on the subject of village officers, 

I will for the moment pass over the headmani who ought 
to follow next, in order to introduce at once the important 
agency by which the is constantly instructed, 

helped and supervised in the performance of hia duty. 

The Eules formally prescribe the duties of this class. Part i, ^ 
of officer; and the GonsoL Oircvlcm (Part III. Yillage^^J'' 

^ Instead ofa dirty little illegiWo trust, ag it might be fabricated at 
scrap of paper, which no one could any moment. 
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Agency, No. 1^9) contain further details. ICdnfingos^ (re- 
taining the title of the old Muhammadan institution) are 
divided into three classes— 

(1) Field-Kdndngos, each of whom has charge of 
about twenty patw^ris' circles ; 

The Tahsil— or Office— Kdnungos, one to each 
tahsil, and one as assistant to— 

(3) The District or ‘ Sadr ^ Kdnungo. 

§ TO. The Field-Kdnilngo. 

While the patw^ris are (i) inspecting crops, (2^) pre- 
paring the ‘ fard-b£chh ^ and the mutation papers, and 
(3) in alluvial villages, making out the papers regarding^ 
alluvial or diluvial changes, the Field-K^mingo’s whole 
attention is given to the supervision of the work. He has 
to attest every entry in the mutation register, and is 
responsible for the correctness of all the patwfiris’ returns. 
He must, of course, reside in his circle, and be constantly 
moving about. 

The patw^is, having filed their ' jamabandia ^ at the end 
of ‘August, the Meid“K^/nungos will go to the tahail head^ 
quarters during September, and check them all thoroughly, 
seeing that all mutations allowed by the Eevenue officers 
have been duly inooiporated, and that the abstracts filed 
with Jamahandi are correct. 

p^rtl, The KAniingo keeps a diary^ and also a Register of 
Patwirls, showing the character of each patwdrts work. 

giviDg 

the form). ^ Offi.ce-Kdn'&ngo. 

Rule 117. This officer compiles, from the local statistics for each 
estate, total figures for each assessment circle®, and each 
tahail These are 

^ Froporl^ the word is Qiuun- inont anddisniissaloftlioseofRceraj 
go t but it is ao familiar with, tho but it is unnecesaary to go into 
K that 1 retain the ofEcial form, these matters in the test. 

They now very generally called ^ That is why at revisions it is 
* BuperYisoTs/ ^ ^ objeobionable to change the assess- 

The contain full details as to ment circles once adopted, without 

the qualifications, pay, appoint- sufficient reason, 
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(i) Statistics of each year’s area, 

(ii) Results of each harvest, 

(iii) Yearly revenue-account, 

(iv) Yearly total of mutations of every kind, 

(v) Abstract of ownership, mortgage-claims, and re- 

venue-assignments, 

(vi) Abstract of cultivating occupancy, 

(vii) Rents, 

(viii) Statistics of carts and cattle. 

This oflBcer also has the custody of the patwAris’ records 
after they are fried, and of blank forms for issue. 

§ 13. The District-Kd'n'Ango, 

This officer lives at head-quarters, and compiles the district 
statistics, as the Office-Kfolingo does those of the tahsil ; 
the forms, of course, being the same. As an older officer', 
and of superior experience, his inspection should be 
valuable ; and therefore he is expected to go on tour 
fifteen days in the month from ist October to 30th April, 
and for the rest of the year, to inspect at least ono tahsil 
in the course of each month. He is generally responsible 
that all orders are carried out by the Field-Kdnungos and 
patw^iris in his district. 

He keeps a register of aU patwin's in a form which 
shows the pai'ticulara of their appointment, what villages 
are in the circle, what amount of revenue is involved, what 
number of field entries (i.e. number of field-index entries, 
and number of ‘ jamabandi ’ entries) each has to look after. 
It has a note at the end showing the character of each 
patw^rf’s work. 

As already remarked, the Edmingos are in their turn, 
inspected by the Tahsilddr and his deputy. These latter 
have to sign the village mutation-registers at least once 
a year. 

We may now return to the village officers. 
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Rules, 
Part I, 
Chaj), 
XUI 


Pavt II, 
Uhap. IT. 
30 et seq. 


Rules 
Part II, 
Chap. II. 
S 8 , 30. 


§ 13. The ffeadvmn and Chief Seadman, 

In the Panjdb, the headman is styled ‘lambardfc’ 
As many, if not most, villages have several sections, there 
are usually several ‘ lambaa’ddrs/ and thus the advantage 
of representation of many co-sharers by one man is to 
some extent lost, It is thought necessary, therefore, to 
have as agent for a number of representatives, a single 
chief headman “with whom it is easier to communicate, and 
who can be held responsible. Such is the origin of the 
‘ ’Ali lambard^r,’ or chief headman's appointment. 

The Rules must be studied for all matters of detail, 

In first appointments regard is had to hereditary claims, 
extent of property in the estate, services rendered to the 
State by the candidate or his family, and to personal in? 
fluence, character, ability, and freedom from debt. 

The chief headman (where one exists) is the channel of 
communication with other headmen, and is generally 
responsible that the other headmen do their duty. He is 
remunerated by a portion of the * village officer's' cess equal 
to one per cent, of the land-revenue. It is collected by the 
headmen, and by them paid to the chief. 

There is no difference between the chief headman and 
other headmen in respect of emolument or of duties, except 
that the former gets an extra one per cent, on the revenue. 

The duties of a headman are specified in Rule 36 of the 
chapter above quoted. From a revenue point of view there 
is one matter that requires notice. The headman's position 
differs from what it is in other provinces, ovring to the fact 
that he has to deal with a great number of cultivating co- 
propiietovs, often holding very small shares. He is therefore 
not merely remunerated by a^pachotra/ or fee of 5 per cent., 
leviable over and above the revenue, from the landowners, 
but his responsibility in the matter of colleoting the revenue 
^is somewhat different. As a landowner or a co-sharer he is 
jointly and severally liable like any other co^sharer; hotels 
Iwndxifddr he is not held responsible for any revenue in 
arrear duo from an actual defaulter ; nor jg he (as he is under 
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the North-Western Provinces Act) himself treated as aActXvil 
‘defaulter^/ The Act only imposes on him thetZu^^ 
collecting the revenue (from the estate or subdivision of an Rules, 
estate for which he is headman) and of paying in the same chap-^ll. 
at the proper time and place. And when he cannot get the 3 ^- 
individual co-sharers to pay, and there is no fault of his, he 
is not compelled (aa under other provincial laws) to brings 
Buit against the co-sharer (after himself making good the 
default) ; he may at once apply to the Collector for assist- See. 97. 
ance, he. ask the Collector to set in motion direct coercive 
process against the actual defaulter^* 

§14. The Zailddr and 'Indmldr. 

These offices are mentioned in the Act; and the Rules 
regarding them are included in the chapter (above quoted) 
dealing with headmen. It has happened in some districts 
that the lesser tribal chiefs and other persons of local import- 
ance, though not recognizied as controlling landlords, were 
yet conciliated by grants of small j^girs or revenue-aasign- 
ments, or freeholds of their own fields, The descendants of 
such are still found enjoying their *in^m. In other places 
there are men of local influence and substance, whose aid 
can be usefully invoked in repressing crime and in getting 
information about heinous offences ; ^who can give advice 
about local matters, see that the headmen and other village 
officers do then duty, and also render assistance in survey 
work, crop inspection, compilation of statistics or other 
branches of revenue and district duty. These men, when 
so appointed, are called ‘zaild&s The heads of duty are 
specified in Rule ^4, and the remuneration, either by a 

^ The student wiU do well to in § to of the K C. Owisol. Circular, 
refer to the section on Headmen, Ko. 34, 

North-Western Provinces (chap, iv, “ The district or sphere of their 
p, 283, ante) j and the rule in the influence and action being a 
Central Provincee also may be com- , Zail means literally Hhe margin 
pared (chap, iv, p. 505) . of a grant or document ' ; and in old 

^ The Collector would, of course, days the Zamfnd^i grants used to 
refuse, and leave him to sue, if there have in the lower margin, a list of 
was reason to believe that the lam- the names of villages belonging to 
harder was himself in fciult, or that the estate j hence zail would imply 
the alleged defaulter was not really the tract of country specified in tJm 
in enear. See some important re- margin of any appointinent-wor- 
marhs on the lambarddr's position rant 
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SDiall ccssj or by an allowance out of revenue, is described 
in Rule 0,6, No explanatory remai^ks are called for, 

§ 15 . Substitutes, 

It is only necessary to refer to the rules in this Chapter, 
which provide for the appointment of substitutes where the 
person who would otherwise bold the ofhee is non-resident 
or where old age, or physical infirmity, or minority, prevents 
a headman, zailddr, or inamdar from personally attending 
to his duty. The substitute enjoys the whole remuneration, 
or in special cases a moiety. 

Section III.— The Chief Branches op Land-Revenue 
Business. 

§ I, District Duty. 

I have assumed that the student of these Provincial 
chapters on Revenue business and officiala, will have read 
that devoted to the subject (in vol. i.) for Benoal, where 
the system of district administration which has ever since 
been the general model throughout India, originated. I 
have in that chapter given in a certain amount of detail, an 
outline of the district officer s duty, which is generally true 
for all provinces, and is therefore not repeated. In selecting 
certain heads of B>evcnue business, as important for the 
student to attend to, it will not be supposed that the list is 
exhaustive, In fact, the object is only to describe just 
the most important branches of direct land-revenue ad- 
nuniatration, 

The first duty of a ^Collector/ it will be supposed, 
is to collect the land-revenue, and, as this subject is 
dealt ’with fully in the Land-Revenue Act, I shall place 
it first. But the Collector has not only to collect, and to 
use his power to compel payment, but he has to watch his 
district, and disciiminate carefully whore real misfortune or 
'calamity of scaBon has incapacitated the proprietor from 
paying, and where remission or suspension (for a time) of 
the domandj may be necessary. 
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Again, though the general aasessmenb of a district has 
been settled for a term of years, there may he special cases 
of assessment requiring attention, and especially in connec- 
tion with the revenue of lapsed revenue-free holdings, and 
with the ‘ di-alluvial ’ action of rivers, which in a province 
with five great rivers (and a sixth and seventh forming or 
approaching, the two outer boundaries), is sure to give plenty 
of employment. 

There is also a great deal of work in supervising and 
directing the local machinery; and in connection with 
tahsild^rs, headmen, and patw^ris. Claims are constantly 
coming up for hearing, regarding the succession to lambardd.r'* 
ships, and such like questions, which are often warmly 
contested. There ai*e also orders to be passed on disputed 
transfers, which are noted in the Begister of Mutations, hut 
^ not consented to, because the heir who wants to be recorded 
is opposed by a rival, or the vendee of a field is opposed 
■ by a relation of the vendor, who denies either the power of 
the vendor to sell or the genuine nature of the sale, These 
questions and disputes are of constant recurrence. Then 
again joint-holders of estates quarrel, or without any actual 
quarrel desire to have their holdings and interests separately 
allotted; and these ^ctr^^^^O')^-cases are, in the Panjftb, 
regarded as revenue cases under the Act. There may also 
be various matters connected with boundaiy-disputes, and 
with the keeping up of survey and boundary-marks, to be 
attended to. These are direct land-revenue duties ; there 
are also others which limits of space and other considera- 
tions induce me to keep out of this manual; yet they are 
indirectly connected with Land Administration. Such are 
the settlement of cases under the Act for acquiring land for 
public purposes the management of estates by the Deputy- 
Commissioner as Court of Wards, and the grant of loans 
and advances for improvements, and other agricultural 
purposes, under the Acts relating to those subjects. 

^ The Collector, as best acquaint- will have to* report the reduction of 
ed with the land, has to propose the revenue-roll in respeot of the 
the compensation to be offered in acres taken away, 
the first instance, and further, he 



Thesa considerations will sufficiently justify the selection 
of the subjects which appear in the headings of paragraphs 
in this Section. It need only be further observed generally, 
that in all these matters there may be a need for something 
like the hearing of a suit : one person wants some- 
thing done and another opposes it ; or at least there is some- 
one who objects to the order which the Collector is invited 
to pass ! and, consequently, there is a necessity for getting 
up the parties interested, for hearing evidence, and so forth. 
Hence both the Act, and the Rules under it, make provision 
for procedure (as I have already mentioned), and endeavour 
to keep that procedure as simple and as little costly as pos- 
sible ; with that object the Act wisely prohibits the employ- 
ment of legal practitioners in any matter where no legal 
knowledge is required, and where plain questions of fact only 
demand personal attendance, and common honesty and 
reasonableness for their disposal. Where the Revenue 
officer is empowered to pass orders, it is obviously 
necessary that authorities should not clash ; and the civil 
Actxyil courts are accordingly excluded from jurisdiction on the 
subjects which are proper for disposal by Revenue 
officers. 

These remarks, it will be observed, apply more or less, 
to any province under the North-Western system, to the 
North-Western Provinces, to Oudh, or the Central Pro- 
vinces, as well as to the PanjSb. 


(a). — C ollection ot the Land-Eevenus. 

§ a. The AgTwvMm'dl Year. 

The year that is convenient for agricultural accounts and 
statistics is a year that begins with the commencement of 
operations for one harvest and ends with the in-gathering 
of the other harvest. So the Act fixes (by definition) the 
yeaa: as beginning on the idth of June— -when the ffist opera- 
tions for the %arif ’ crop ordinarily begin. For local reasons 
some other day might be better in particular districts ; and 
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the Act empowers the Local Government to vary the date ; 
but I have not heard of any special order on the subject' 


§ 3. Instalments of Land-Revenue, 

The Financial CommiBsioner is empowered, notwithstandr 
ing anything in the record-of-nghts^ to fix the number and eoc. 6a * 
amount of the instalments in which revenue is payable , 
and also the place of payment. Until such orders are issued, 
the instalments will remain as heretofore. 

At present the revenue is paid in four instalments, two 
at each harvest, viz. (15th June and 15th July for the ^rabi,* 
and 15th December and 15th January for ‘kharif But 
lam told there is a tendency to prefer a single instalment 
for each crop. It is very often the case that dates fo’ 
payment are mentioned in Settlement Eeeords. 

The rates and cesses other than revenue, are payable Se{a. ap, 
along with the land-revenue according to rules made. The 
object is in all cases to give the owner time to dispose of 
his crop conveniently before the instalment becomes due. xiil.’94. 
The pdtwarlj as already noticed, has, a month before the 
revenue of each harvest falls due. to make out a statement 
of the demand agairust each owner 

§ 4. Place of Payment 

Eevenuo is payable^to the Tahsll treasury except in Act xvii 
certain special cases. And ^ there ax^e special conditions 64^* 
regarding the cases (so numerous in the Panj^b) where the 
revenue is payable to a jagirddr or other assignee. In the Chap. ’ 
case of some assignees, the revenue is payable in cash, but 
the amount to be paid at each harvest is detemined by ihe ap- 
praisement of the produce ; the rules provide for these cases. 

^ Many returns, such as the re- the remark that the * agricultural 
venue-roll for the year, and colleo- year ' spoken of, has nothing to do 
tion and balance statements, will with the arfcidoial ^ Fasli ' era in- 
more conveniently run from sst vented by Akbar (vide voL L Chap. 

October, Tbia is a detail I need I, p, 13, and Boames' Elliott's 0 ( 05 - 
not enter into, as it oonoerus only aery, or Wilson s. y. Mi)- ^his ia 
ofiloes and dates of returns (see still referred to in some provinces, 

Fimncial Cmmissionefs (hrmUtrs^ 17 I suppose because it is in familial 
an 4 iQ of rath April, 1888, Cmscl use among natives: in the Panj- 
Otr., No. 61). I need hardly repeat ^b its use is quite discontinued. 
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&'yi8p6'fh$ion and Remission of Revenue. 

The system assessments that is now applied 

to some of the most precarious tracts, and the separate 
charge of a water-advantage or owner’s rate on canal land — 
a charge which is not levied if water fails— both combine 
to mate any general system of suspensions in bad seasons 
of lees importance than it would otherwise be. But still 
the climatic variations that oven good districts are liable to, 
Rwiea, sometimes necessitate special action. Under the Eules, the 
Chap, IX, Collector is empowered to take action on his own motion to 
suspend the revenue-payment at any instalment ; but he 
must report the fact to the Commissioner, who, if necessary, 
can modify or cancel the order. 

When the first instalment of the next succeeding harvest 
becomes due, the Collector has to determine by order, what 
portion of the suspended balance is to be collected in addi- 
tion to the cun’ant instalmenth 

The orders thus issued are reported and may be cancelled 
ormodifiedas in the caaeof suspension orders. Orders in both 
cases are also finally reported to the Financial Commissioner. 

Where actual remission is needed, the revenue-payment 
will, of course, be suspended (if not already so ordered) ; and 
the Collector must then (through the Commissioner) send 
the case up to the Financial Commissioner for such sanction 
aa may be necessary under the orders of Government. 

The whole subject has been dealt with in a very instruc- 
tive Consolidated Circular issued by the Financial Commis- 
sioners (Land-Bevenue, No. 31 ). The Circular should be read 
by students desirous of getting an insight into the general 
agricultural conditions of the Panjab. As in the rules 
adopted for the North-Western Provinces, disaster is classed 
under two heads, (i) Purely local disaster, such as hail, 
locusts, and local flood, (a) widespread failure of rain and 
canal water. In the first case, storms often move in very 
nan*ow fines, and floods aifect only pai'ticular fields : here 
ihen we have a ‘case for the special study of individual 

^ It is often tho that tiie good till tlie smM of two aucceed- 
amoxmt siispendod made inggood harvests. 
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holdings aa shown (by the KhasTa girddAioaH) to have 
suffered. Here also it is to be remarked that assessments 
at Settlement do not and cannot make allowance for such 
special disasters ; hence smpension is called for. In (a), 
the disaster is more apt to affect whole areas : but when the 
entire estate is liable to such evils, it is probable that the 
Settlement Officer has taken the liability into calculation and 
has fixed a lower assessment ; and the matter has to be in- 
quired into, because it may prove that the case is one in 
which the profits of good years may fairly be expected to 
cover the loss in a bad one. 

But special attention is called to tracts (like the Delhi 
Districts) where prolonged cycles of dry years occur, and 
where the revenue-assessment is expressly arranged , on the 
understanding that it cannot be exacted in bad times 
(Circ. § A most useful caution is added against sup- 
posing that wall-irrigation always secures land, Wells are 
often dependent on rain for their full supply, and their water 
does not completely raise the crop but rather supplements 
the natural rainfall. Failure of rain may therefore render 
the crops a failure, because (among other causes) the cattle 
are unequal to the extra work thrown upon them, and they 
die off in numbers. 

It is understood that msjpemion is the more general 
remedy, and remission resorted to as the exception. It is 
only when the calamity is such that the recovery of the 
suspended arrears, by easy instalments even,^is impossible, 
that remission has to be recommended. When remission is 
necessary, it is granted on a consideration of the actual 
effect on the crops and the profits from them, and is not with- 
held merely because the sufferer has other sowces of income 
which might conceivably enable him to pay (Circ. § 19). 

As regards amj)e 7 isiorh^ attention should be called to the 
existing rule, which is, that in ordinary suspension, the 
Collector does not determine at the time, what the instal- 
ments for ultimate payment are to be. He waits till the parK 
next harvest, notes its results, and then orders how much, 
if any, of the suspended payment is to be recovered 33, ’ 
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along with current dues. If for thi*ee years it is not 
found possible to order recovery, Government will ordi- 
narily sanction remission. 

There may be cases where the disaster has caused such 
]perma'Aent change in the condition of the estate, that the 
original assessment must be reduced. 

Act XVII Such revisions are conducted under the Act and Eules. 
sec! 59^Ci) ^ estates akeady provided with a fluctuating assess- 

(c) and ment, there is no question of suspension or remission ; 
Parfcli,62. b^t in some forma, there are certain fixed sums, — as a 
rate on the land in its uncultivated aspect, a charge on 
wells (abi^nd), a profit on date-palms,— which are charge- 
able in addition to the annually aecertamod crop-areas. It 
may be that some relief as regards these permanent charges 
is needed. 

The Circular adds instructions as to remitting that part 
of the revenue which is due to the Canal Department, &c. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the cessea are sus- 
pended or remitted wherever the land-revenue is. 

There are special forms for reporting suspensions and re- 
missions, and instructions for preparing the reports j for these 
details the Circular itself must be consulted ^ 

§ 6. Glassijication of Ebtates. 

In the General Chapter, I alluded to the orders of the 
Government of India requiring^, as one of the main objects 
of the Agricultural Departments, a more complete ascertain- 
ment of agricultural conditions, hy effecting, in course of 
time, in every province, a classification of districts, and, 
where necessary, of estates and holdings, into ^secure’ 
and ‘insecure/ Directions for carrying out these prin- 
ciples have been issued in the Panjib in F. C/b Consol 
Circular i No. 31, § 40. Maps of each tahsU are prepared 
showing (on a scale : 4 in. = i mile) j— 

* See ft Oir, 31, § 28 an<I ^ G(mtU qf Xnduif 58B, lafch Oet. 
Act VIII of 18*73, 47 (Canal 1682 (Supplement to 

Aofc), and\ regarding Multdn and of Oct. 14th, 1882). See vol. i. Chap. 
MusEategarli Canals, Annexure A Y. p. 371. 
to the Circyfffr 
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(1) Areas subject to fluctuating assessment (including 

that on the well-lands of Jhang or the ^ DA- 
man* of Dora Ismail Kflan; and including 
also all ^portions of estates subject to the allu- 
vion and diluvion rules). 

(2) Areas of waste, forest, &c. 

(3) * Insecure * areas. 

Each has a separate colour : the maps show the boundai’ies 
of all ‘ estates * (i. e. mahdh subject to one sum of assess- 
ment), and assessment circles. The collection of tahsil 
maps is accompanied by a smaller scale district map, as 
a sort of finder or index. 

In considering what is insecure,* the Collector cannot, of 
course, take account of purely occasional and unforeseen 
’’ visitations, like hail, locusts, &c. ; he has to consider what 
tracts are liable to drought, periodic floods, and losses, 
the recurrence of which is known to be probable — in short, 
the tracts in which suspensions and remissions are likely to 
occur again and again from foreseen causes. In the Panj^b it 
Is not possible to say, as a hard and fast rule, that even 
estates with 50 per cent, of the area supplied with iiriga- 
tion, are in the class ‘ secure/ The distinction must be 
based, not so much on the percentage of irrigation, as — 

‘on the character of the iirigation, the system of cultiva^ 
tion, the quality of the soil, the degree of the variation in 
rainfall to be expected, and> in fact broadly, On all the facts 
which make clear the distinctions in the degree to which the 
net profits of estates vary from harvest to harvest. If, after 
paying regard to all these factors and drawing upon his own 
special or local knowledge, the investigating officer is of 
opinion that the general and ordinary rules of suspension and 
remission will not in any but very exceptional circumstances 
have to be applied to any tract, estate, or part of an estate, he 
will class it as secure,’ 

The maps are to be accompanied by a scheme for work- 
ing suspensions' occasioned by drought, periodical floods, 
and similar o'auses (cage ii. in the preceding §), 

The Government of India had suggested the possibility of 
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determining a mtio between the amount of crop lost and 
the amount of revenue demand to be suspended, ‘No 
automatic adjustment of suspensions to the degree of fail- 
ure of crops could be made to work' in the PanjAb. * But 
at the same time it seems possible^ and is certainly desirable 
for the guidance of officers in those parts of the province 
where suspensions are most frequently requii’ed, to draw 
up a general or ezemplai’ scale of suspensions suitable 
to the known condition of each tract, Such a scale must 
be founded on a consideration of the past revenue history 
and the present revenue circumstances of the special kact 
to which it is to apply.’ 

§ 7. Realisation of Land-Revenue, 

If revenue is not paid on the date fixed for the payment 
of the instalment, it becomes an ‘arrear of land-revenue,’ 
and the person liable for an arrear of land revenue is a 
‘defaulter/ Moreover, the costs of any process issued for 
the recovery of the arrear become part of the an’ear. 

Act X7II The ‘ village officer’s cess V and other local rates, are not 
98!' land-revenue, but they can be recovered like laud-revenue. 
Other Acts often provide that money or payments due to 
Government under them, may be recovered as arrears of 
land-revenue, and in that case the same procedure applies. 

§ 8. CertificaU of Arrear. 

The impoi'tant question arises, How is it known that an 
SCO, da. * arrear’ is really due? Section 66 answers the question 
by providing that a statement of account certified by a 
Bevenue officer {i, e. a peis^cn with the powers of Collector, 
as the rules direct) shall be oonclmive proof of the exist- 
ence of an arrear of land-revenue, of its amount, and of the 
person who is the ^defaulter,’ If, however, the person 
denies his liability and pays the sum demanded, under pro- 
test made in writing at the time of payrqent (and signed 

^ Not flay ^ village cm^s* which &c. These are notrecover- 

1 ^.. -hrtritf Iaw bvr cus- able as revenue, but by suit only. 
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by him or his agent), he may contest the matter by Sec, 7a 
filing a civil suit for recovery of the amount paid in. 

§ 9. ProceBBes for Recove'i'y, 

Arrears of land-revenue can be recovered by a series of 
processes increasing in severity from the issue of a simple 
‘ dastak/ or writ of demand, to the sale of the estate, and 
even by proceedings against the defaulter's immoveable 
properiy other than that on which the arrear has accrued. 

The Section which details the series, is exactly the same 67- 
as *he old law, and the same in all essentials as what is 
enacted under all systems deriving their origin from the 
North-Western Willage-Settlement' system^. No special 
Comment is therefore needed on Chapter VL of the Act, 
which will, itself, be read, on this subject. When an 
estate is sold, it should be remarked that the previous sanc- 
tion of the Financial Commissioner is required ; and the 
student will notice, that sale is not the first and immediate 
Step for realization, as it is un^er the Bengal law. Sec- Seo. 76. 
tioE 76 provides that when the estate is sold, it is so ‘ free 
of all incumbrances ^ ; and ‘ aU grants and contracts ’ made 
by any person other than the purchaser, become void as 
against the purchaser. But occupancy-rights of tenants Sec. 76 (a), 
and certain other rights, ai*e saved. This follows from the 
provision which is part of the general basis of the State See, 62 
Eevenue-rights, viz. that the land-revenue is a first charge 
on the rents, profits, and produce of the estate or holding 
in respect of which it is due. And no execution can issue 
against such rents, profits, or produce till the land-revenue 
is satisfied. 

It may be remai*ked that in the Panjdb, sales for arrears 
are almost unknown—the issue of the writ of demand or 
'dastak,' or perhaps a short detention of the person, is 
sufficient; and more rarely the transfer of a holding or 
division of the estate to a solvent co-sharer. 

The details (with forms of warrant, &c-) regaifiing the 

^ Compare for instance Sections XYII of 1876 (Oudh), Sectfions 113 
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process of recovery, are given in the rules, and in F* C. 
Qonsol, Gir, IV. 34. 

The lambarddr's duty in recovering revenue which he is 
called on to collect and pay in, has already been alluded to 
(p. 740, ante). 


(B). — Special Assessments. 

§ 10. Cirmmatancee vmder which they become neceamry. 

This is a kind of duty which may constantly recur irre- 
spective of the general Settlement of a district. The Act, 
it will be observed, makes a sub-head in Chapter V for this 
subject. Such special assessments have to be made— 

(а) When estates are formed by the special colonization 

of hitherto unassessed waste, see p. 550, ante) ; 

(б) when a revenue-free or assigned-rerenue holding is 

resumed or lapses, and revenue has to be paid 
by the new holder, or a Settlement has to be 
made with the owner ; 

(c) when, apart from special cases under section 60, 

an ordinary lease or grant of waste land has to 
be assessed ; 

(d) where any assessment has been ‘annulled* lor ar- 

rears, or the landowner has refused Settle- 
ment, and the time for which (consequently) 
the land has been taken under management 
by the Collector has expired, or a new assess- 
ment is necessary ; 

(e) where there are pasture lands or natural products 

or mills, fisheries, &c., which may be assessable 
with revenue, and such have not been included 
in a land-revenue assessment ; 

(/) when alluvion and diluvion cause revision to be 
necessaiy, or the spread of sand or other 
calamity has necessitated a similar action. 

In all these cases (which I have deacrihed, and not stated 
in the exact words of the Act, the Financial Commissioner 
is empowered to make rules. Subject to such special rules, 
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the ordinary principles of assessment, as to the calculation 
of assets and the share taken by the State, apply as much 
as in the case of a general assessment. 

The Rules do not require any notice, except perhaps Rules, 
the cases (h) and (/), on which soma remarks may use- chap! VI, 
fully be made. 

6o A [Kit. 

No. 230, 

§ II. Assesment of Lapsed Revenue-free Eoldinga. 1889'^’ 

This work always requires a good deal of attention: 
especially when there are various shares in which the 
assignment is enjoyed. I have spoken already of the 
special rules on this subject in the case of the (so-called) 
jdgirddrs of Ambllla. Attention of patwdris and supervisors 
las also to be given to the due reporting of the death of 
any revenije-assignee or revenue-free holder, so that the 
succession inay be duly recorded, and also that, if the grant 
expires with the life of the present holder, the ease may be 
reported and orders solicited as to whether the grant is to 
be resumed and the land assessed, or whether a portion 
or the whole of the grant is to be oontinuedh Favpur is 
often shown, although in form the grant is specific as to its 
duration. As to the assessment ; when the resumption 
is ordered, it may be that the revenue is already known, 
and all that has to be done is to determine the proper 
person who in future will hold the land and be liable for 
the revenue. If the land\is not assessed, the Collector Part ll, 
assesses it in ‘conformity with the principles and instructions 
on which the current as8essmep,t of the tahsll or district was Po- 
made.’ If the late assignee was also owner, of course the 
Settlement is made with him; but if not, the Collector ydll 
consider whether his occupation of the land or enjoyment 
of the land or the rents thereof, has been, as a matWr of 
fact, such as to entitle him or his heir, to be made liable Rule & A 
for the land-revenue. If so, he will hold the Settlement, 

of 

' $06 F, Cn Coml Oii'c. (Ii^nd-Revonuo), No. 37. 
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§ Re-assessment, oiuing to Spread of Sartd. 

Bevisiou of assessment on the ground of the spread of 
^ sand ’ specially refers to the case of the Hoshydrpur (and 
I believe part of the Amb^la) district, ‘where there are low 
hills which give rise to furious torrents carrying down mud 
and sand, which in the dry season spreads over the country, 
and causes the land to become gi‘adually deeeii md uncul- 
turable. In such cases a revision of the aettlement may 
become needful 


§ 13. Alluvion and JHluvion* 

In a province where there are so many rivers flowing out 
of the hills on to a soft alluvial plain, having no real bed, 
but merely shifting about, according to the rise and fall of 
the floods, in a wide shallow valley or strip of naiur^ 
depression, it may be imagined that there is a great deal 
of work for the revenue officers in the matter of alluvion 
and diluvion* (See p, 534.) 

I do not speak here of the law as to rights arising when 
land is washed away and ro-formed, or when new land is 
washed up, or when the river takes a turn as regards the 
'deep-stream/ and so cuts round behind a village m front 
of which it formerly fl.owed (fancifully called * avulsion * as 
if the land “was really torn away and floated to a new 
position). All these are questions of local custom, and of 
discussion inlaw suits (and mostdiflScult and unsatisfactory 
cases they ai'e) 


' Such eandy torrents are called 
* Oho ^ locally* There is no reason 
•why with proper forest or rehoiee-' 
ineiit operations, they should not all, 
in the oourae of time he put a stop 
to ; the opinion of experts is quite 
unanimous on the subjeot There 
are certain legal difficulties in the 
■way of obtaining control of the 
lands in the low hill range, which 
must he placed Under treatment in 
Order to atiaok the smrm of these tor- 
rents : and there are also difficultiaa 
Ooxmected -with the removal of 
pd|ar hamlets of cattle-grawem It 
w iinpOBsihle for me to say why 


these difficulties are not got over, 
as they ought to be. But the 
Subject has hung dre since 1878, 
when I first reported on it. Some 
details of the loss of revenue 
Caused, may be found in Major 
Montgomery's a B. Hoshy^irpur, 
§§3, 18, and X69. 

® The law is stiU contained in 
the antiquated and useless Begula- 
tion XX of 1835, a law which has 
this grave defect, that while laying 
down certain principles, it nullifies 
the whole (in nine cases out often), 
by giving force to local customs. 
But of course in such a province as 
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The Eules merely direct that when the land of any Part li, 
revenue-paying estate is injured or improved by the action 
of water or sand, the land-revenue due on the estate under Act xvii 
the current assignment shall be reduced or increased in «)• 
conformity' vribh instructions issued by the Financial Com- 
missioner with the sanction of the Local Government, The 
present practice regarding viUages subject to river-action 
is contained in Financial Oomniisdoner^ Consolidated Gir- 
culaTj No. 33. It will be borne in mind that we are not 
here speaking of villages or tracts for which a fluctuating 
assessment has been sanctioned (p. 595), but of those where 
the ordinary aijiion of the river does not render such a 
step necessary.^ 

Such villages will comprise (i) cases where no special 
aJluvial area has been marked off ; (2} cases where such an 
ai'ea (called an alluvial chah) has been separated, and a 
separate record of the rights, and a sepai‘ate assessment, of 
the chalc has been recorded. 

The inquiry now spoken of will accordingly have 
reference to the entire village or estate, or only to the 
alluvial chak, according as the village presents one or other 
of the cases (i) and (2). 

Sometimes the part of the estate liable to be affected is 
removed from the ordinary assessed area, and kept as a 
sepaiute ‘ehak/ liable to annual measurement when the 
floods subside, and to having special measurement and 
aaseBsment papers annually prepared, But whether the 
separate * chak ^ system is adopted or not, the increase or 
decrease of revenue is arranged for in one of two ways, as 
specified in the Settlement Eecorde (‘wijib-uyarz^), On 

the Fanjdb, looal customs exist unless it came back again in the 
everywhere, but they are customs same way. But such a rule is now 
often quite unsuited to the present quite unjust What we want is a 
condition of things. For instance, repeal of all local customs or at 
some customs arose when hostile least the re-consideration of them, 
tribes held the country, and a ‘ deep But really nothing will be satisfac- 
stream' between lands of tribes at torlly done tiU a uniform system^ of 
feud, was tlie only thing that kept river survey is carried out by which 
them from one another*s throats t *every riverain village will have 
hence land that ^went over^ by Jked boundaiies which will repre- 
ohange of the deep staream was sent its limits whether under water 
naturally lost to the old holders, - ornoL 
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one plan each jSeld is separately considered ; and taking the 
assessment rate applicable, the amount of revenue is in- 
creased or diminished according as the field has been 
enlarged or cut avray, improved) or spoilt by sand, during 
the year. On the other plan, no notice is taken of alterations 
either for good or bad, i, e. of increase or decrease of area, 
or of assets calculated over the culturable area, as long 
as the change falls short of a mimwmi — ordinarily, lo 
per cent, — on the ■whole culturable area of the estate as fixed 
at time of Settlement. It may, however, happen that 
though the loss or gain does not call for a change in the 
total assessment of the estate on the chak, it does call for a 
redistribution of the assessment, to save individual sharers 
from loss. 

Subject to any local rules pro'viding that increase or 
decrease in the culturable area falling below a specified 
proportion, shall not be taken, into account, Government is 
entitled to assess all lend recorded as unculturable at 
Settlement, but subsequently made culturable by river 
action, as -well as culturable land subsequently gained by 
accretion from the river bed. 

In theory, when the assessmei^t is claimed to be reduced, 
the whole estate or the whole chak, is liable to re-assess- 
ment ; BO that should the loss be counterbalanced by in- 
crease in other ways, no reduction would result in the net 
total. Ordinarily, however, this theory is not enforced, 
and lands not affected will not he enhanced, nor culturable 
waste (which is allowed for in the Settlement) be charged. 
Only unculturable waste rendered culturable, or new 
(culturable) deposits, ■will be assessed, and lands under- 
assessed with the express condition of increase on im- 
provement, be brought up to full rates. 

Should land liable to assessment be formed, and (by 
custom or law) not belong to any existing estate, it is a 
new estate at the disposal of Government. 

A list of villages liable to such changes is kept at the 
tahail ; and when the rivers subside aftw the dose of the 
rainy season, the tahsild^r or his deputy inspects them and 
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notes whetlier any change calling for revision has taken 
place. The patwiri makes the necessary measurements and 
maps (distinguishing culturahle from unculturable land). 
The assessment is made after the season for Sowing the 
raM^ is passed, because then the true state of the land is 
appreciable. It is also considered whether the new land 
should bear the full rate (of the Settlement) or something 

In the case of diluvion, the statement prepared should 
show how the reduction is to be distributed among the 
several holdings which have suffered loss. As to the 
sanction required to assessment changes, and the date 
from which they take effect, the Circular itself must be 
consulted, 

^ 1 may only add that tho work of the tahsildto and 
patw^rls, in alluvial and diluvial measurements, has to 
be inspected in the cold season. This work is very in- 
structive, and many of the younger officers obtain their 
first initiation into survey and ‘ patwdria’ ^ work, in testing 
the diluvion and alluvion papers in camp. 


( C ). —Maintenance of Eecordfl, 

§14, Importance of Miitat ion Registeo^ 

I have necessarily said ‘something of this’ already, but 
here I may just repeat that the improved practice of to- 
day demands the constant keeping of ' the record of rights 
up to date, by the maintenance of an annual set of papers 
kept in tho patw&ri’s hands, and altered from time to time 
as changes occur. 

The Collector, burdened as he is with general duties 
under a variety of Acts and laws, is materially assisted 
in the duty of inspection and in the conti'ol of the local 
staff, by the Director of Land-Records, who is always on 
the move, The basis of the whole business is to get notice 
of all changes in the holdings. The successor to a'decoased 
holder, or the vendee or donee, or the mortgagee with 
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posse'ssion, is bound to report the change, and to got his 
name ‘ put in ’ (d^kbil) on the registers, and the deceased 
outgoing holder’s name ‘put out’ (jchdrij). Hence the 
register in which changes are noted, previous to their 
being incorporated after approval, in the record of rights 
or janiabandi) of the village (at the end of the year’), is 
called the ‘ dd^il-khdrij register,’ This mutation of 
names is not only needed for the security of rights, but 
also to enable the Collector to come down on the right 
person for the revenue ; and I may once more refer to the 
Art XVII provisions and penalties of the Land-Eevenue Act, as 
*,!nl^34l40. branch of work, which is still a source of 

some difficulty, owing to the neglect of parties to report 
transfers at once. The vigilance of the patwfiri in finding 
out when any change occurs, is relied on to overcome thS 
difficulty. 

Sro, 36. But it often happens that tnere is a dispute about a 
transfer. A man dies, and the claimant-heir has to get 
his name registered as successor ; but other heirs deny his 
tight and the fact of his succession: he is illegitimate, or 
claims by virtue of an adoption which is disputed. Or a 
vendee seeks to get his name entered, and others of the 
vendor’s family object that no possession has been given ; 
the transfer is ‘ farzi,’ or fictitious (as they express it) ; the 
vendor is a widow who has only a life-interest, or is a 
sonless majle owner, who has (by custom) no right to sell 
to the prejudice of his collateral heirs, without necessity, 
and so pm Hence every mutation, not acquiesced in by 
all parties (after a notice for objectors has been issued) is 
reported fipm the tahsil to the district, or to the tahsil (if 
the tahsildir has the requisite grade-powers) for orders 5 
and the question of fact is looked to. If possession has 
really been given, then the recusant party is referred to the 
oivil court; if not, and if there is pHnid facie reason to 
^ believe that the dispute is such that it cannot fairly be 
settled under section $5 (a), then no entry is made. 
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(I)).*— Maintenance of Boundaries and Survey-Marks. 

In connection with the perfecting of land-records, it is of 
course essential that survey and houndary-meirks should 
be repaired and kept up. Interior divisions of fields and 
the like may change, and new fields be added out of the 
waste. There are no permanent boundary-maaka here ; but 
village boundaries, and boundaries of estates, are permanent, 
and must be kept up. And there are permanent survey 
indications, not being boundaries, such aa base-lines and the 
like. The Indian Penal Code provides a heavy penalty 
for wilful injury to marks ; but such marks may fall or 
be injured by accident, or merely fall into disrepair through 
neglect. The whole subject is provided for in sections loa Aot xvn 
ei seq. of the Land-Eevenue Act. Briefly, the Revenue 
officer notifies the persons interested in the land, to repair 
or erect the mark, or, if they fail to do so in the set time, 
he does the repair himself and recovers the cost from the 
person or persona whom he decides to be liable, as if it was 
an arrear of land-revenue, under the orders of the Collector. 

Every village officer is under a legal obligation to furnish See, rep 
a Revenue officer with information respecting the destruc- 
tion and removal of; or injury done tO; a survey-mark 
lawfully erected on the estate. 

(E). — Partitions. 

The Act acknowledges this as a subject of land-revenue 
duty, since the Partition Act, XIX of 1863, was never in 
force in the Panj^b ; and really both the complete separation 
of estates (perfect partition) which results in a separate- 
revenue liability, and the imperfect' partition which 
results only in the separation of the holdings (the estate 
still remaining liable as a whole to Government) are 
matters which not only can best be disposed of by the 
Revenue officer, but both directly and indirectly affect the 
collection of the land-revenue. 

1 Aflit xvn 

The Act prescribes the legal principles and powers 0/1887, 
requisite for dealing with the subiect. hfo sunnlementarv IX. 
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Exiles are provided for, except that the Financial Oom- 
missioner is to regulate costs and the distribution of the 

Sec. ifl4. charge among the parties to a partition case. 

But the practice of partition, especially as to the officers 
employed, the nature of the records required, and other 
particulars of procedure \ will probably be desoiibed in a 
Gwcular order. 

It will be observed that, unlike the North-Western 
Provinces law, the Panj^-b Act maintains the old policy of 
not allowing ‘ perfect * partition without the sanction of the 
chief controlling revenue authority. 

But as regards a private estate, or an occupancy- 
tmanqii any joint-owner, or joint-tenant, may apply to 
have his proportionate holding allotted for several enjoy- 
ment; provided, all the persons interested have, in writing, 
admitted his right. Partition of certain properties (such as 
burial-grounds and places of worship) cannot, in the 
absence of express agreement, be made ; and the Revenue 
officer is empowered to refuse partition of certain other 
properiiea (including sites of villages), if he thinks fit. 
The formal procedure is clearly laid down in the Act, and 
needs no description here. 

If there is a question of titUi or of the mode of mahinq 
the partition, or as to uhat property is to be divided, the 
Revenue officer may either refer the parties ib a civil 
Sec. 117. court, or decide the question himself, as provided in section 
117. In this latter event the Revenue officer’s decision is 
appealable as if. it mre the {Givil) decree of the District 
Judge, On this subject Fmancial Commissioner's Book 
Circular, 41 of 1887, remarks 

‘Section 117 gives to Revenue officers hearing a claim for 
partition a discretional authority either to decide any disputed 
questions of title which may be raised by the claim, or to 
reject the application for partition until such time as the ques- 

^ ^ The difiSfluIfcy la to the Vfoen holding and working at before 

partition fair, and at the same time the partition. This is not 
not nnneoessarfiy to disturb ©xlating possible, but a skilful partitioner 
poases^on. Each oo-sharer is not will often suooeedin approximating 
lumatttrally anxions to bo allotted to it, 
the particular Mds whioh he has 
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tion of title lias been decided by a competent court. Some 
instructions appear to be called for as to the manner in which 
this discretion should be exercised. The cases which will 
involve action under this section may be divided broadly into 
two classes, —firat, those cases in which an applicant, believing 
that the partition procedure would give him an advantage over 
the opposite party, has chosen that procedure in crdj^r to 
evade direct resort to the civil courts in respect of a question 
of title, which he knew would be disputed ; and, secondly, 
those cases in which the applicant is acting in a straight- 
foiward manner, — that is to say, in which a partition is really 
desired by him, and is the principal matter in which he re- 
quires official assistance. In the class of cases first mentioned, 
the Revenue officer should decline to grant the application for 
partition, and leave the applicant fco pursue the matter in the 
civil court or not as he may choose in his own interest, In 
the latter class of cases the Knancial Commissioners consider 
that a Revenue officer should exercise the full jurisdiction 
vested in him by the law, and should refrain from putting the 
parties to the trouble of separate proceedings in a civil court/ 

In revenue-paying lands and rent-paying tenancies, an 
essential part of the proceeding is to apportion the share 
of revenue or rents (as the case may be) for which the 
separated holdings will be liable, 

The proceedings terminate with a formal ‘instrument of 
partition/ and the different sharers may be put in posses- 
sion, as if a decree for immoveable property were being 
executed. 

The Act takes cognizance of cases where people may 
have made a friendly partition without the intervention of 
a Revenue officer (just as the Civil Procedure Code does in 
the case of a friendly arbitration), and enables the Revenue 
officer to secure the results arrived at, by affirming them 
and granting an ‘ instrument of partition^ as oiroumstanoes Seo. 
may require. 

On this subject the Financial Commissioner remarks 
{Book Oirmlar 41 of 1887, § 

^By section 123 it is not intended that in every case in 
which a partition has been effected without the assistance of 
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a Reyenue officer, an application must be mado to a Revenue 
officer under this section before the results can be entered in 
the annual record. If a partition has been completed and acted 
on, and there is no dispute on the subject, it can be brought lo 
record in the manner provided in section 34 of the Act. But 
there are not infrequent cases in which, after a partition, has 
been made and acted on by agreement, one of the parties to 
the partition refuses to consent to its entry in the annual 
record, or in which a co*sharer attempts to treat a temporary 
arrangement for the cultivation of the joint holding as if it 
were a final partition. If, when inquiring into a case of this 
nature in proceedings under section 34 of the Act, a Revenue 
officer finds that the facts are such as to require detailed inves- 
tigation, he should leave it to- the party who desires that the 
partition be affirmed to make the formal application contem- 
plated by section 123.* 

No Revenue officer, below the rank of first-grade Assist*- 
ant Collector, can conduct the partition proceedings 

(F). — Tonant-Law Cases. 

§ 15. Parts of tlie Tenancy Act not before noticed, 

I have given, in the chapter on Tenures, a sketch of the 
history of tenants and their rights under the Act XVI of 
1887. I have in this place further to add a notice of the 
duties of Revenue officers under the same law. 

It will be observed the Hass&ra district has a special 
Tenancy Regulation which modifies in paHs, the operation 
of the Tenancy Act as regards that district Here I am 
speaking of the Panjdb generally, After defining who are 
* occupancy -tenants ' and who are tenants-at-will, the Act 
goes on to deal with rents generally, as regards occupancy 

^ The Partition provisions are oould not get) possession of the 
fttnong the best of the many im- share allotted to him,— all these 
provementfl the Act has offeeted. are novr obviated. 

The old troubles about -whetlier a * Soe as to HajsAra the end of 
Revenue oificer could partition the Chap, 11 , p, 7!aa, The 
village site (as land not assessed to Ooefe (and edition, 

revenue), and what waa to be done 1888) vejy conveniently gives the 
whenadisputeastoxightorthemode Hazftra provisions at the foot of 
of sharing arose, or whether the civil the page, and thus enables the 
court could act when, a revenue redder to pee where the differences 
partition having been made, a are. 
sharer declared he had not got (or 
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and other tenants. Under this head is treated the question 
of commuting grain-rents to cash, and of appraising crops 
and dividing produce. Enhancement, reduction, and 
alteration of rents follow. Next come provisions regarding 
ejectment of tenants and the connected subjects of relin- 
quishment and abandonment of lands hy tenants. Then 
follows the law regarding alienation of tenants’ rights, 
and provisions regarding improvements and compensation 
for them in the event of ejectment. The rest of the Act is 
taken up with Jurisdiction and Procedure, and ends with 
certain salutary provisions preventing contracts or entries 
in records operating to deprive tenants of certain rights 
secured to them by the Act. In view of this arrangement 
of subject-matter, the best course for us will be to notice at 
••what points the action of the Bevenue officer may be 
called for. I may remark that the grades and designations Act xv\ 
of the officials are the same as under the Land-Revenue 
Act, 

It will at once appear that cases under the Tenant 
Act can he divided into^two classes. (A) is a series of 

* applications,’ which do not involve the whole process of a 

* suit,’ and yet where an oMer is required or some action 
has to be taken, in respect of which there may be parties 
to be heard, and perhaps evidence to be recorded. (B) is 
a series of matters in respect of which regular mbits have to 
be filed — only that, as they are eminectly fitted for dis- 
posal by officers with revenue expeiience, these officers are 
constituted ‘ Bevenue courts ’ with a view to their disposal 
and to the hearing of appeals. 

A procedure is also provided, partly by the Act, partly 
by Buies under section 85^ and the course of appeal 
applicable both to * orders’ (on applications) and ‘decrees’ 

(in the * suits ’) is laid down. 

The A,ct defines (under three groups) what are the See. 76. 

< applications,’ and what grades of Revenue officers may ^ 
dispose of them, respectively* It is also defined (under 
three groups) what are the revenue ‘ suits ’ which Bevenue Sec. 77. 
courts hear. 
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§ 16. Civil GouH^d Junsdiction hamd, — Gases of doubt 

Ib ^tber case, the jurisdiction of any other Court or 
feocB. 98, authority is barred. But under this head attention is 
99 » called to the novel and convenient provisions of the Act, 
which (i) give power to refer issues to the civil court; 
{%) provide for the final decision of doubts as to jurisdic- 
tion ; (3) prevent failure of justice arising from a technical 
want of jurisdiction^ though the case has been fairly and 
adequately tried in the wrong Court. 


§17. Applications, 

yoc, 76. Refe^rring to the first group os it appears in the Act, 
which comprises cases where rent is payable in money,® 
that marked (a) refers to the common case of rents 
wheie the tenant pays the revenue and cesses with or 
without the addition of a *milikdna ’ or payment to the 
proprietor ; and when, at a general assessment, the Settle- 
ment officer is distributing the burden over the holdings 
in the estate, the landlords may find it necessary to have 
the proper share of the revenue, which forms part of the 
tenanb’s rent, adjusted also. In fact, the tenant so far 
comes into the ^ bdchh he is one of those who have to pay 
a certain portion of the total (whatever addition he may 
have to pay besides, to bis landlord). So also the addition 
which goes to make up the rent, may be calculated as a 
percentage on the revenue, and will require to be adjusted 
according as the revenue share is iked. No rules have 
been issued with reference to these, provisions, but Fimn^ 
dal OommsmneK^e Book Circular^ 41 of 1 887, remarks that 
the Revenue officers will be guided by the same regard to 
generally accepted usage and to the wishes of the parties 
as is usual when distributing land-revenue. On the one 
hand it is deshable that the method of distribution should 
be in agreement with previous usage and have the consent 
of the parties concerned; and on the other, that when 
disputes arise they should be decided on their merits, 
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without too rigid adherence to previous practice* if that 
practice hag become unsuitable owing to altered cheum- 
stances. 

(b) Eemission or suspension of rent under section 30 calls 
for no remark, but attention will be given to the principle 
that whenever a landlord gets any relief on his revenue- 
payment by way of suspension or remission, he is bound 
to pass the relief on alfeo to his tenants 

(c) It may be remarl^ed that the effect of requmng the 
application here, is to give the tenant fifteen days’ grace 
to pay up, before he is actually ejected. 

(d) Eefers to the case where a tenant has no other 
objection to bring a notice of ejectment, except that, as a 
tenant who has cleared the land, he has a claim to com- 

'^pensation for disturbance or on account of any improve- 
ments he may bare effected. 

(e) Needs no explanation; nor does (/). 

The head (g) includes an application (to the Oollector 
only) by a landlord to be allowed to make an improve- 
ment on the holding of an occupancy -tenants No rules Sec. 
have yet been made, but such applications are not likely to 
he frequent. On this subject it will be sufficient to refer 
to Financial CommiBsioner'e Consolidated OirculaT^ No. 

17, § 10. The works are of two classes : in one, the 
improvement (e- g. of canal irrigation) does not materially 
increase the labour and cost of cultivation: in this case it 
is unlikely that any objection will arise. In the other class 
it does: e.g. by insisting on sinking a wellj the landlord may 
be imposing on the tenant the ^ heavy expenditure 
necessary to successful well-irrigation in the Panj^b/ 
This it may be hard for him to undertake. If difficulties 
arise, they can be met by rules * adapted to local require- 
ments and to the merits of each class of improvement/ 

The second gronp compriseB the tenancies in which not 
cash-rent, but a share of the produce, is payable, and some 
question arises as to its amount. The case (i) in this 
group corresponds with {d) in the first except 

that here there is no question of pavment. hut onlv nf 
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S»?e. 77. 


SeoBi 

30. 


seeing that a notice in proper form and at the proper 
time^ •v^'^as duly served on the tenant. 

The third group are miscellaneous cases which are at 
once understood by reference to the sections quoted. 

§ 18. Suits^Snhancement and Reduction of Rent 

The revenue ‘ suits ^ which axe heard under the Act also 
fall into three groups: (i) comprises suits between land- 
lord and tenant for enhancement or reduction of rent under 
section ^^4, for abatement of rent^ and for commutation of 
grain to cash-rents. The appHcation of rules of enhance- 
ment is always subject to section 2,$, ^which gives to a 
Revenue couiHi discretion to decide, within the limit fixed 
by the Act, the amounts to which the rent should be*^ 
enhanced or reduced. In exercising this discretion., a 
Revenue court should, among other matters, take into 
consideration the circumstances of the tract in which the 
suit arises, and the rates of rent or mdlikdna previously 
paid. For example, in Some parts of the Delhi division, 
tenants with rights of occupancy have hitherto paid little 
in excess of the current demand for land-revenue and 
cesses 5 while in the Lahore division comparatively high 
rates of mdlikdna have been common, It is not proposed 
at present to lay down any precise rules .... but this 
much may be said, that while the claim of the landowners 
to an increased rate of profit shoujld be fairly satisfied, 
severe enhancements, much exceeding in their results the 
standard of rents commonly paid by other tenants with a 
similaT right of occupancy in the neighbourhood, should be 
avoided \ 

It should be observed that a court cannot grant remia- 
mn of rent, without the previous sanction of the Collector. 
The record will therefore have to be forwarded with the 
grounds of the proposed remission. On a full cash-rent, 
varying in amount according to the results of haiwest, 
remission for calamity should readily be allowed* But if 

^ Tinancial Gmmissioiw^s Booh Wrcuior, 41 of 1887, § 5, 
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it is a fixed rent of such, a nature as to secure the tenant 
a large 'profit in a good year, remisBion should not be 
allowed, except on account of specially severe losses, or 
■when a succession of bad harvests occurs. 

Section applies to all cases of decrees for arrears of 
rent, 

§ 19. Suits to establish or refute a Bight of Occupancy, 

The second group of suits includes (d) suits to establish 
or disprove a right of occupancy; those suits of course 
depend on the elements of right recognised by the Aot 
which have been discussed in the chapter on Land-Tenures. 


§ 30 . EJeciment Swits, 

The head (e) I^ectment, in this group, is an important 
one. 

The remarks in Financial Gommissioner's Circular^ 41 of 
1887, on the subject of ejectment generally, deserve here to be 
quoted, though some of them refer to the ordinary notice of 
i^ectment served on a tenant-at-wiU, which is not a matter 
of mit in all cases : — 

* On the subject of ejectment the most important innovations 
are as follow 

(i) The date by which the notice must be served is earlier Seo, 45 (a).^ 

than has hitherto been appointed for this purpose. 

(ii) If the notice is not contested, the Eevenue officer has Seo, 71, , 

authority to determine any compensation due to the 
tenant. 

(iii) If the notice is contested, and the suit fails, the decree See. 45 (6)j 

must direct the ejectment of the tenant, thereby 
avoiding all necessity for issue of a second notice. 

(iv) A court hearing a suit relating to ejectment is bound Seo, 70. 

to invite a tenant to state his claim to compensation 
and if ejectment is decreed, then to deal finally with 
that claim. 

(y) If ejectment is decreed and the decree bears date later See, 47, 
than the 15th of June, execution need not necessarily 
be delayed tUl the ist of May following ; but the 
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court may, if it think proper, direct earlier execution, 
as may he fair in the circumstances of each case. 

^The word ‘^year” in suh-seotion (2) of section 4S relates to 
the agricultural year, as defined in definition (I'j) of section 
4 * [and is the same'—Tis. i6th of June— as under Act XVII of 
1887]. 

Sec. 49. * The provisions of section 49 on the subject of an ejected 

tenant^s claim to growing crops differ materially from those of 
the (former) law; and will, it is believed, secure fair treatment 
equally of the claims of the tenant and of the landlord. Some 
illustrations of the section may conveniently be given here. 

^ (a) A tenant is served with a notice on the ist of Novem- 
ber, when he has not yet harvested his crop of make. 
He may harvest it undisturbed, and may follow it 
with any crops which will probably be off the ground^ 
by the end of the agricultural year (igth June) ; and 
if the rent for which the tenant is already liable covers 
these crops, it would not be fair to charge him at the 
time of his actual ejectment with additional rent 
under sub-section 2 (a) of this section. 

^ (&) Another tenant similarly served with notice, and having 
part of his land under Sugarcane, clears that crop by 
February, and then sows at once another crop of a 
kind which cannot be harvested in the agricultural 
year then current, This would clearly be an attempt 
by the tenant to evade ejectment and to extend his 
tenancy into another agricultural year. On the land- 
lord's application, the court or Eevenue officer should 
either charge the tenant an additional rent for the 
new crop, or, subject to the payment of a fair sum 
down by the landlord on account of the growing crop, 
eject the tenant as provided in sub-section (2), 

* (c) A tenant who cultivates eight acres is eerved with 
notice of ejectment on igth November, and, ' filing 
a suit to contest it, goes on with his husbandry aa 
before. On ist August the suit is decided against 
him, and immediate ejectment is ordered. He has 
on the tenancy three acres of chari ' and five more 
acres thoroughly prepared by repealed ploughings 

^ The greater millet (Boim ^icatus) chiefly grown as a fodder crop, but 
also for&o grain 
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for rabl^ sowings. The court executing the decree 
would ordinarily allow the tenant to reap the three 
acres of clmi before the decree is enforced respecting 
the land on which that crop is growing. But of the 
other five acres prepared for rabf sowing, the court 
would give the landlord possession as soon as he paid 
the cash sum fixed as the remuneration due to the 
outgoing tenant for his work in preparing the land 
for the rabi’ sowing. 

‘ No advantage has yet been taken of the power given Sec. 52. 
equally in the previous Tenancy Act and in the new Tenancy 
Act to vary the dates prescribed in the Act in respect of notices 
and times pf relinquishment and eviction. And experience 
has shown that it is convenient to adhere to the same dates in 
the province at large. But there will he no objection to con- 
sidering special proposals in respect of any mountain tract 
where different dates may be requii’ed by the special circum- 
stances of the local agriculture.* 

§ai. Other Suits. 

The remaining suits in the second and also in the third 
groups, do not call for much remark. Eegarding the second, 
gi’oup (/), it is only needed to say that ^village cesses' are 
for the benefit of proprietors, and are not coimected with 
State revenue or cesses, or with the milage queer’s cm^ 
by which lamharddrs and patwdris are remunerated. 

‘Village expenses/ or malba, mean the costs incurred 
by the headmen, as explained in the remarks on Village 
Tenures. If the co-sharexs think the headmen have been 
extravagant, or have really not spent the money, or have 
been appropriating funds that ought to have been available 
to meet such expenses, there will naturally be a dispute, 
and a suit of this class will settle it. 

In the third group^ suits for arrears of rent are always 
subject to section The suits under head (p) will occur 
when, for example, the lambarddr applies for assistance under 
section 97, and the Collector refuses to issue summary pro- 
cess, when there is reason to suppose the lambarddr himself 
to be at fault, or to have made a mistake in his demands. 
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§ 22 . Procedure. 

The rules for procedure under section 85 tuatter 
of Eevenue and applieatiom to them, have been 

issued in Notification 77 {Qu’tetie E^draordinary of ist 
March, 1888, page 79). 

As usual in Revenue proceedings, the object is to get 
the parties themselves before the officers, to have plain 
matters of fact settled without technical ohjeotions. If a 
legal practitioner is allowed, that will not obviate the 
neceeaity for the party to attend personally. 

Hc<* 87. Costs of legal practitioners will not be allowed, unless 
the presiding officer decides that it is proper to allow them* 
88. The rules of procedure in S'V^its are treated os a different 
matter* No special rules have been issued, and probablj^ 
there will be but little necessity for any, os the Act itself 
gives instructions on several points, and these, with the 
general procedure of the Civil Code, will probably suffice 
at any rate for some time to come* 

Rules under section 77 (4) have fixed the powers of 
Assistant Collectors of second gi^ade, limiting them in group 
3 of this section, to R.500 in amount, and in the case of 
ndib-tahsfldfirs with second-grade powers to R.ioo* 

§ ^3. Arrest mid Imprisonment of TemniSj c&c, 

90* It is important to notice that (though there is a process 
97. of ^ immediate* execution of decree for arrears of rent), no 
tenant, diiring the continuance of his occupancy, can be 
mprisoned in execution of a decree for arrears of rent. 
Such Imprisonment would do more harm than good; it 
would take away the tenant from hia work, and very 
probably throw the land out of cultivation for an entire 
season. And by rule 4, under the Tenancy Act*^, a process 
of arrest is not to issue (in either ^application’ or ^auit*) 
against a tenant or landowner who cultivates his own 
holding, between ist April and 31st May, nor between 

‘ Motion 78, of ist March, tioned by Government (secs. 46, 
51888, Gaselh of that date, p. 8x, and loC (i), (3)), 

(Bulea ttwde by tho P, 0. and «anc- 
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t5th September and 35tb November (these being the busy 
times ; the first, that of gathering in the spring harvest ; 
the second, that of sowing the wheat and barley, as well as 
of getting in some of the autumn crops). ‘ Reasons of 
urgency,’ which must be recorded, are allowed as an 
exception to the rule. 

§ 24. Object of these RenMrks. 

The student is eKpected to read the whole of the Pro- 
cedure and other sections of the Act and Rules : my object 
is not to repeat the Act or incorporate it in my text, but 
to call attention to salient points in which the Panjdb law 
may be exceptional or novel, and to explain matters that 
a student with the Act and Rules before him might find 
' a difficulty in understanding, if he has not already some 
local experience. 

§ 25. Other Heads of Revenue Duty. 

I need only briefly repeat that this is not intended as a 
manual of anything but the direct Land-Revenue duty of 
Revenue officers. I cannot therefore include subjects 
indirectly connected with Land-Revenue functions, and 
which occupy a prominent place in the Financial Com- 
missioner's Oirculare : such as duty under the Act for 
the Acquisition of Land for Public Purposes ; duty under 
the rules relating to the Court of Wards {Financial Com- 
missioner's Consol. Circular, No. 57) ; regarding advances 
for agricultural improvements and loans for agricultural 
purposes generally; duty under Act XX of 1883 {Consol, 
Circular, "Ho, 55)’ with reference to District Boards ; or under 
the Canal Act (VIII of 1873 ; Consol. Circvdar, No. 53). 

' I have explained the nature of future aasessment (see page 593, 
the prttkclion afforded to the maker ante)* !Por the rules as to granting 
of improvements (by aid of loans loans and the terms of re-paymont, 
or otherwise) in the matter of &o., the (Hrcuhr must be referred to. 
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